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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The full explanation given by M. Guizot, in the following 
preface, of the nature of his work, renders any remark on 
my part unnecessary. 1 will therefore merely state that in 
ti*anslating it my desire has been to render the author’s 
meaning as nearly as possible in his own style ; whether I 
have succeeded in this object, it is for others to determine. 
*^As to the books, documents, and speeches quoted, I have in 
^ all cases gone back to the original sources consulted by the 
author, and given the ipsissima verba of’the respective writer 
.or . speaker. M. Guizot, in setting forth his authorities, 
defers to his own edition of the Memoirs relative to our Revo* 
hition (a most valuable publication) $ the references in my ' 
translation are to the best English edition of each work 
cited. The ample index now given is an entirely new 
feature, and will, I trust, be accepted as an important one. 

William IIazlitt. . . 
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• PREFACE 


TO THE EIB8T EDITION. 


'1 HAVE published the original memoirs of the English reve- 
lution; I now publish its histoij. Previous to the French 
revolution^ this was the greatest event which Europe had to 
narrate. 

I have no fear of its importance being underrated; our 
revolution, in surpassing, did not make that of England less 
jgreatin itself; they were both victories in the same war, and 
to the profit of the same cause; glory is their common attii* 
bute; they do not eclipse, but set off each other. My fear is 
least their true character should be mistaken, least the world 
should not assign to them that place which is properly theirs 
in the world’s history. 

According to an opinion now widely adopted, it would 
seem as though these two revolutions were unexpected events, 
which, ^^manating from principles and conceived in des^ns 
. unheam of before, threw society out of its ancient and natural 
. course ; hurricanes, earthquakes— instances, ia a word, of 
those mysterious phenomena which altogether depart from 
the ordinary laws of natur^ and which burst fiMrth^suddenl^ 
~blo|ri^ as it were, of Providence — it may be to destroy, it 
may be to renovate. Friends and enemies, panegyrists aii4 
detractors, alike adopt this view. According to the one classy; 
\they were glorious events, which brought to light, ibr ;^ 
first time, truth, liberty, and justice, before the oecunfea^ ;!^^ 
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which absurdity, iniqui^, and tyranny; to which alonf 
the human race owes i|»^^rrestrial salvation. According to 
the other class, they were deplorable calamities, which inter* 
rupted a long golden age of wisdom, virtue, and happiness; 
wiioso perpetrators proclaimed maxims, put forward preten- 
sions, and committed crimes, till then without parallel: the 
nations in a paroxysm of madness dashed aside from their 
accustomed road; an abyss opened beneath their feet 

Thus, whether they exalt or deplore them, whether they 
bless or curse them, all parties, in considering revolutions, 
forget all the circumstances, alike isolate them absolutely from 
the past, alike make them in themselves responsible for the 
destiny of the world, and load them with anathema or crown 
them with glory. 

It is time to get clear of all such false and puerile de- 
clamation. 

Far from having interrupted the natural course of events 
in Europe, neither the English revolution nor our own, 
ever said, wished, or did anything that had not been 
said, wished, done, or attempted, a hiuidred times before they < 
burst forth. They proclaimed the illegality of absolute 
power; the free consent of the people, in reference to laws 
and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, were elemental 
principles of the feudal system; and the church has often 
repeated these Words of St. Isidore, which we find in the 
canons of the fourth council of Toledo: “ He is king who 
rules his people with justice; if he rule otherwisei he shall 
no longer be king.” They attacked prerogative, and sought 
to introduce greater equality into social order : kings 
throughout Euifope have done the same; and, down to our 
rewn times, the ^various steps in tbe progress of civil equality 
ha%'e been founjled upett the laws and measured by the pro- 
gress of royalty. They demanded that public offices should 
bo tlirowii opeiKto the citizens at large, shoul^ be distributed 
: iMfCording to xn^it only, and that power should bb conferred 
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hj election: this is the fundamental principle of the internal 
government of the churchy which not only acts upon it, but 
has emphatically proclaimed its worth. Whether we consider ' 
the general doctrines of the two revolutiou^ or the results to^ 
which they were applied-— whether we regard the govern-’ 
ment of the state» or civil legislation, property or persons, 
liberty or power— nothing will be found of which the inven- 
tion originated with them, nothing which is not equally met 
with, or which, at all events, did not come into existence in 
periods which are called regular. 

Nor is this all: those principles, those designs, those efforts 
which are attributed exclusively to the English revolution 
and to our own, not only preceded them by several centuries, 
but are precisely the same principles, the same efforts, to 
which society in Europe owes all its progress. Was it by 
: its disorders and its privileges, by its brute force, and by 
; keeping men down beneath its yoke, that the feudal aristo- 
[ eracy t&k part in the development of nations ? No : it 
: 6|ruggled against royal tyranny, exercised the right of resist- 
i ance, and maintained the maxims of liberty. For what have 
: nations blessed kings? Was it for their pretensions to divine 
; right, to absolute power? for their profusion? for their courts? 

No : kings assailed the feudal system and aristocratical privi- 
; leges; they introduced unity into legislation, and into the 
' executive administration; they aided the progress of equality. 
And the clergy — ^whence does it derive its power? how has 
it promoted civilization? Was it by separating itself from the 
people, by taking fright at human reason, by sanctioning 
tyranny in the name of Heaven? No: it gathered together, 
'vrithottt distinction, in its churches and under the law of 
Goi, the great and the small, the poor and the rich, the weak 
and the strong; it honoured and fostered science instituted 
. schools, favoured the propagation of knowledge, and gave 
Inactivity to the mind. Interrogate the history of the masters ipf 
%Le world; examiee the inilttence of the various Masses which' 
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Imre decided its destiayi whexOTer any good shall f^xnanifesi' 
itsdf, wherever the lastang gradtnde cf man shall recognise 
% great service done to hnmanhy^ it will be seen that liiese 
were steps towaxds: the object whmh were puxsaed . 1^'^ 
lihe English revdntbn andr t^onr own; we shall fbd onr^ 
selves in presence of one: of thei principles they soug^^to 
establish. 

Let these mighty events, then^ no longer be held forlh as 
monstrous apparitions in the history of Europe; let us hear 
no more about their unheard-of pretensions, their infernal in- 
ventions. They advanced dvilizatioa m- the> path it has 
been pursuing for fourteen centuries; they professed^^ tho 
maxims, they forwarded the works to which man has, in all 
time, owed ^e devdopment of his nature and the ameliora- 
tion of his condition; they did that which has been by turns 
the merit and the glory of the clergy, of the ariatooraey^ and 
of kingSi 

I do not think mankind will much longer perdst im abso- 
lutely condemniBg them because they are chai^eabie widj^ 
errors, calamities, and crimes. Admit all this to the full: 
nay, exceed, tfae^verily of the condemnen^ and dosely exr- 
amine their accdsations to supply their omissions; thmi sum- 
mon , them, imthmr tum,^ to draw up the list of the errors, the 
crimes^ and thonalaxnities, of those times and those powmrs 
whidi. they hhwfetaken under their protection: I much doubt 
whether theyw&l accept the challenge. 

. It nmy be asked: in what respect then, are the two revo- 
lutibns^ sa disttnj^ishable from any other epochs that cany- 
as they^^dis^ the oommon work of ages, they merited 
name^ i|Bd^^ehanged, in eSbct, the faoe of the world? 
Theranswer i^tl^ 

snccessivdy predmninatedin Skmpe^ 
eMefyi'afld.iik turns the march of dvilizotioiK After?' 
ikm fall of th^BAtoan empire and the inva^n of the Baxba^^ f 
amid l^ the nun allregute 
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dJLinion eyeiywhere fell into, the bfunds of- ImM, 
brute fdree. The coi^[«0ring aristocraiT^ took posMWOu ofi 
all things, persons and property, people, and land* la; vain^ 
did a few great Chitrleinagnet; ia France^ Alfred in 
England, attempt to subjeet this ohaos to the unity of ihe^ 
monarcliical system. AU unity waa imposmble. The^feudd'*^ 
Iderarchy was the only form that, society would accq^^v It 
pervaded eyerytlbiiig, Church as well as State; bishops and 
abbots became barons, the king was merely chief lord. Yet,^ 
rade and unsettled as was this organization, Europe is in- 
debted to it for its first step out of barbarism. It . was among 
the proprietors of fiefis ,hy their mutualjrelariona, their laws^ 
their customs, thrir feelii^, their ideas, that European^ dvir 
lization began. 

They weighed fehrfully upon the people* The clergy 
alone sought to daim, onr behalf of the communily, a. little 
reason, justice^ and: humanity. He who hdd no place, in. the> 
faudah hierarchy^ had no other asylum than the churches^ no 
other protectors than the priests. Inadequate as it was^ yet* 
this protection was immense, for there waa none beside. 
Moreover, the priests alone ofiered some food to the moral, 
nature of man; to that invincible craving after though^ know- 
ledge hope, and bdirf, which overcomes all obstacles and 
survives all misfortune. The church soon, acquired a. pro- 
digious power in every part of Europe. Nascent royaUy 
added to its strength by borrowing its assistance. The pre- 
ponderance passed^ from the conquering aristocraqr to the 
clergy. 

By the co-operation of the church and its own? .inhemtt 
vigour, royal^ rose up to a stature above that of its rivii]l^> , 
but the dergy which had aided^ now wished to enslaTe:it>V 
In tihis new danger, royalty called to its assistance sometiin^. 
the barons, norw^ become less formidable, more frequently 
-commons, the people,, already strong enough to. give ; 
lidp but not stareng^ eaough to danumd a^iigh . price / 
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siervices. By tbeiraid, royalty triumphed in its second struggle^ 
and became in its turn the ruling power, invested Tnth the 
confidence of nations. 

Such is the history of ancient Europe, The feudal aris- 
tocracy, the clergy, royalty, by turns possessed it, successively 
"piesided over its destiny and its progress. It was to their 
oo-existence and to their struggles that it was, for a long 
tim^ indebted for all it achieved of liberty, prosperity, en- 
lightenment; in a word, for the development of its civili- 
zation. 

In the seventeenth century in En^and, in the eighteenth 
in France, all struggle between these three powers liad 
ceased; they lived together in sluggish peace. It may even 
be said, that they had lost their historical character, and even 
the remembrance of those efforts, which, of old, constituted 
their power and their splendour* The aristocracy no longer 
protected public liberty, nor even its own; royalty no longer 
laboured to abolish aristocratical privilege; it seemed, qtn the 
contrar}% to have become favourable to its possessors, in re- 
turn for their servility. The clergy, a spiritual power^ feared ^ 
the human mind, and no longer able to guide, called upon it, 
with threats, to check its career. Still civilization follow^ 
its course, daily more general and more active. Forsaken 
by its ancient leaders, astonished at their apathy and at the 
humour they displayed, and at seeing that less was done for 
it as its power and its desires grew larger, the people b^an 
to think it had better take to transact its own afiairs itself; 
and, assuming in its own person all the functions which its 
Tormer leaders no longer fulfilled, claimed at once of the 
(»x>wn liberty, of the aristocracy equality, of the clergy the 
lights of human intellect. Then burst forth revolutions. 

These did, fdr the letlnefit of a new power, what Europe 
had in other caa^ already several times witnessed; they gave 
to society leaderk who would and could direct it, in its progress* . 
By this title alone^had the aristocracy, the churcli, and* 
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xojalty b/turns enjoyed the preponderance. The people now 
took possession of it by the same means» in the name of the 
same necessities. 

Such was the true operation, the real characteristic of the 
English revolution as well as of our own. After havin^^ 
considered them as absolutely alike, it has been said that they*" 
had nothing but appearances in common. The first, it has 
been contended, was political rather than social; the second 
sought to change at once both society and government; the 
one sought liberty, the other equality; the one, still more re- 
ligious than political, only substituted dogma for dogma, a 
church for a church; the other, philosophical more especially, 
claimed the full independence of reason: an ingenious com- 
parison, and not without its truth, but well nigh as super- 
ficial, as frivolous as the opinion it pretends to correct. 
While, under the external resemblance of the two revolutions, 
great difierences are perceptible, so, beneath their difierences, 
is hidden a resemblance stiU more profound. The English 
Revolution, it is true, from the same causes that brought it 
^ forth aw age before ours, retained a more decided impress of 
the ancient social state: there, free institutions, which had 
their origin in the very depth of barbarism, had survived the 
despotism they could not prevent; the feudal aristocracy, or 
at least a portion of it, had united its cause to that of the 
people; rqyeitjy even in the days of its supremacy, had never 
been fully or undisturbedly absolute; the national church had 
itself begun religious reform, and called forth the daring in- 
quiries of mind. Everywhere, in the laws, the creed, the 
manners of the people, revolution found its work half accom- 
plished; and from that order of things which it sought to 
change, came at once assistance and obstacles, useful allies 
and still powerful adversaries. It thus presented a singular 
mixture of elements, to aU appearance the most contrary, at 
once aristocratic and popular, religious and philosophical, ap^ 
pealing alternately to laws and theories; now proclaiming a 
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nenr yohe &xt oonsd^ce, now its entire liberty; lometimes 
iwiTawly eonfinedwitbin the limits of facts, at other8*soarmg 
to the most daring attempts; placed, in shor^ between the 
did. and new soeial* state, rather as . a bridge over which to 
from^ the.one to the other, than as an abjss of separation 
The most terrible nnilj, on the contrary, pervaded the 
Firendh ravolntion; the new spirit alone dominated; and the 
old system, far from taking its part and its place in the. move* 
menl^ only sought to defend itself against it, and. only de<» 
fended itself for a moment; it was alike without power aa.^ 
without virtue. On the day of the explosion^ one fact only < 
remained real and powerful, the general civilization of the^ 
country. In this great but sole result, old in8titutions, j(ddr 
manners, creeds, the memoiy of the past^ the whole national 
life, had fused themselves and become lost. So many active; 
and glorious ages had produced only .France. Hence the 
immense results of the revolution, and also its immense errors; 
it possessed absolute power. ^ 

Assuredly there is a great difference, and one worthy’ 
to be well borne ih mind; it strikes us more especially wfaen^ ' 
we regard the two.revolutions in themselves as isolated events, 
detached from, general history, and seek to unravel, if I may> 
so express it, their peculiar physiognomy, their individual 
character. But let them resume their place in the course of 
ages, and then inquire what they have done towards the de« 
velopment of European civilization, and the resemblance wiU^ 
reappear, will rise above all minor differences^ Produced by 
the same causes, the decay of the feudal aristocracy, the church, 
aad rqyolty, they both laboured at the same work, the dominioa 
of i the; public te public affairs; they struggled for Eberty 
egai^t absolute power, for equality against privilege, for. 
progressive aad^^ncaul interests against stationary and indi<^ 
vidual snterests.^^ Their situations were different,.their strength, 
muqi^^what: clearly conceived, the, other saw but* 

m imperfect oiidBlne; in the career which the one fulfilled, ther 
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Other soon stopped ‘short ; on the same battle-fleld» the one 
found victory, the other defeat; the sin of the one vm con<* 
tempt of all rc^ous principle, of the other hjpocrisy; one was 
wiser, the other more powerful; but their means and their 
success alone difihred; their tendency, as well as their origin^ 
was the same; theirwisihes, their efforts, their progresi!^ were 
Erected towards the same end; what the one attempted ur 
accomplished, the other accomplished or attempted. Though 
guilty of religious persecution,, the English revolution saw 
the banner of religious lib^y uplifted in its ranks; notwith- 
standing its aristocratic alliances, it founded the preponderance 
of the commons; though especially intent upon civil order, it 
still called for more simple legislation, for parliamentary 
reform, the abolition of entails, and of primogenitureship^ 
and though disappointed in premature hopes, it enabled 
English society to take a great stride out of the monstrous 
inequality of the feudal, system. In a word, the analogy 
of th^ two revolution^ is such, that the first would never 
have been thoroughly understood had not the second taken 
place. 

In our days, the histox7 of the English revolution has 
changed its face. Hume^ for a Jong series of years enjoyed 
the privilege of forming, in accordance with his views, the 
opinion of Europe; and, notwithstanding the aid of Mirabeau,^ 
Dte. Macauley’s declamations had not been able to shake bis 
authority. All at once, men’s minds have recovered their natural 
independence; a crowd of works have attested, not only that 
this epoch has become once more the object of lively sympathy, 
but that the narrative and opinions of Hume have ceased to? 
satisfy the imagination and reason of the public. A great 

1 The first ToltUBo of Hame’s History of the House of Stuart appesiei iA 
Englaad in 17M, and the second in 1706. 

s Mies. Maetmley*8 woifc was to have been a * History of England JeUia. 

• the Aeoession of James the First to the Elevation of the House of MjfmoTdr/ 

* hut it reaches no farther than the fall of Janies the Second, Tt 

lished in England firom 1763 to 1783. Of the French trBnalalitih^.sent 
forth in 1791, under the name of Mirabeau, only two volumes agvpeoied* 
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orator, Mr. Fox,^ distinguished writers, ]V&. MalcoliR Laing,* 
Macdiarmid,^ Brodie,^ Lingard,^ Godwin,^ &c., hastened to 
meet this iiew*roused curiosity. Bom in France, the move* 
ment could not £Edl to make its way there; UHuUnre de 
CromweU by M. Yillemain, TJHisioire de la Re^tUum de 
T688, by M. Masure, evidently prov^ that neither for us, was 
Hume sufficient; and I have been able myself, to publish the vo« 
luminous collection of the original memoirs of thatepoch, without 
wearying the attention or exhausting the curiosity of readers.^ 

It would little become me to enter here into a detailed ex* 
amination of these works ; but I do not hesitate to assert 
that, without the French revolution, without the vivid light 
it threw on the struggle between the Stuarts and the English 
people, they would not possess the new merits which dis* 
tinguish them. 1 need only as a proof, the difference that 
is to be remarked between those produced by Great Britain, 
and those which France gave birth to. How great soever 
the patriotic interest inspired in the fiind of the former, by 
the revolution of 1640, even when they place themselves 
under the banner *of one of the parties which it educed, 
historical criticism reigns throughout their works; th^ upply 
themselves more ^specially to exact research, to the com- 
parison and cross-questioning of witnesses; wlial^ they relate, 
is to them an old story they thoroughly know, not a drama 
at which they are present; a period long past, which they 
pride themselves on being well acquainted with, but in whose 

1 Histonr of the Two hast Kings of the House of Stuart, ito. London* 
ISOS. 

* History of Scotlond from the Union of the Crowns to tho Union of the 
Kingdom, 4 vols. 8to. First published, 1800. 

* Lives of British ^Statesmen, 2 vols. Bvo, second edition, X/mdon, 1820. 
The second volume epntaiasU^ Lives of Strafford and Clarendon. 

« History of the BHtish l^pire, from the Accession of Charles the First 
to the Bestoratioii of Charles the Second, 4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1822. 

* History of Englmjid; die 0th and 10th volumes (London, 1825, 8vo), 
eoaUdii the reljpins of lames I. and Charles I. 

* Hlkory of the Commonwealth of England ; London, 1824 ; 4 vols. 8vo. 

. ' 7bis CollefUon, now completed, forms 25 vols. 8vo. Paris, Didier. 
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bosom th^ live not Mr. Brodie fully pai^cij^ates in all 
tlie prejfimceS) distrust, and anger of the bitterest puritans 
against Charles and the cavaliers; while» to the faults, 
the crimes of his party*, he is wholly blind. But, at least, 
one would imagine so much passion would produce an 
animated narrative; that the party exciting so much sym-^ 
pathy in the mind of the writer, would be described with 
truth and power. Not so: despite the ardour of his pre* 
dilections, Mr. Brodie studios, but sees not, discusses, but 
describes not; he admires the popular party, but does not 
produce it strikingly on the stage; his work is a learned and 
useful dissertation, not a moral and animated history. Mr. 
Lingard shares in none of the opinions, none of the affections 
of hfr. Brodie; he remains impartial between the king and 
the parliament; he pleads the cause of neither, and makes no 
attempt to refute the errors of his predecessors; he even 
boasts of not having opened the work of Hume since he 
undertook his omtu; he wrote, he says, with the aid of original 
documents alone, with the times he wished to describe ever 
•before his eyes, and with the firm resolution of shunning all 
systematic theoiy. Does he restore life to history by this 
impartiality? Not at all: Mr. Lingard’s impartiality is, in 
this case, sheer indifference; a Roman-catholic priest it 
matters little to him whether Church of England men or 
Presbyterians triumph; thus, indifference has helped him no 
better than passion did Mr* Brodie to penetrate beyond the 
external, and, so to speak, the material form of events; with 
him, too, the principal merit is in having carefully examined 
facts, and collected and disposed them in commendable order. 
Mr. Malcolm Laing had discerned with more sagacity the 
political character of the revolution; he shows very well 
that from the first, without distinctly apprehending its own 
aim, it sought to di^lace power, to transfer it to the house of 
commons, and thus to substitute parliamentaiy for royal 
government, and that it could only rest on this basis. But 
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moral ride of tiie epoc^ the religious enth^asm, the 
poptilar passions, the pai*^ iiitrigaeS| the person^ rivalries, 
those scenes in which human aatore displays itself, when 
^freed from the restraint of old habits and laws, are wanting 
in his book; it is the report of a clear-sighted judge, but of 
*" one who has only resorted to written documents, and has 
colled before him in person neither actors nor witnesses. J 
might pass in review all the works with which England has 
been recently enriched on this subject; they would aO, on 
examination, be found to present the same character *^ 
^ marked revival of interest in this .great crisis of the 
national life, a more attentive study of the facts that relate to 
it, a keener feeling of its merits, a juster appreciation of its 
causes and consequences; still it is. W meditation and learn- 
ing applied to the production cf works of erudition or 
losophy. 1 seek in wain for that natural sympathy in the 
writer for his subject that gives to history light and l^e; and 
if Hampden or Clarendon were to return to life, I can scaxc^J 
believe they would recognise their own times. 

I open the HisUnre ^ Cromwell by M, Yillemain, and find 
altogether another acme before me. It is less complete^ leas 
learned, less exact than several of the worics I have adverted 
to; but, throughout, there is a quick and keen comprehension 
of the opinions, the passions, the vicissitudes of revolutlona, 
of public tendencies, end individual character, of theuneon- 
•querable nature and^^the so changing forms of parties; the 
historian’s reason teaches him how to appreciate all rituatiems, 
nil ideas; his imagiiiation is moved by all real and deep im- 
presrions; his impaa^iality, somewhat too sceptical if any- 
Hung, is yet more animated than is firequendy even tte 
passion of the mccliisiTq advocates of a cause; and though the 
levdlntion only appears m his book confined within the too 
marrow frame of a tnography, it is clearer end moro animated 
than. I have met with H dsewhere. ^ 

The reason of tUs is^ that, setting aside the advant^[e8:<^ 
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talent, M^Villemam had those of situation* He has Tiewed 
and judged the English revolution firosu the midst of that of 
France; he found in the men and the eventa devdoping 
themselves beneath his own eyes, the key to those he . had to 
paint; he drew Hfe from his own times and infused it into the 
times he wished to reeaL 

I have no detire to carry these reflections farther; I have 
ventured so much only to point out how great is the analogy 
between the two epochs, and also to explain how a French* 
man may believe that the history of the English revolution 
has not yet been written in a fully satisfactory mann^, and 
that he may be allowed to attempt it. I have carefully 
studied nearly all the old and modern works of which it has 
formed the subject; I did not fear that this study would 
weaken the sinceri^ of my own impressions or the indepen* 
dence of iByja%ment; it seems to me there is too much 
timidity in dreading so readily least an auxiliary should be*, 
come a.ma6ter; too much pride in refusing so absolutely all 
aid. Tet, and if I do not deceive myself it will easily be re* 
'cognisei^ original documents have more peculiarly been my 
guides. have nothing to observe here, as to the Memoirs;** 

I endeavoured in the ‘‘ Notices** I prefixed to my edition 
of them, clearly to explain their character and worth; 
those which did not find a place in my Collection,’* though 
I have made use of them in my History,” appear to me of 
too little importance to require remark. As for the collections 
of ofiicial acts and documents, they are very numerous; and, 
though often explored, still abound in unworked treasures. 

I have had constantly before me those of Rushworth, Thurloe, 
the journals of both houses of parliament, the “ Parliamentary 
History,” the old one as well as that of Mr. Cobbett, the 
** Collection of State Trials,” and a great number of other 
works of the same kind, which it would be uninteresting to 
enumerate. I also found in the pampUets of the time, not 
only English, but French, some curious information; for the 
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French pnbt^p vras more occupied than is imaging with tne 
English r&Tolutlon; many pamphlets were published in 
France for and against it, and the Frondeurs more than once 
put forward its example, against Mazarin and the court. I 
must also say, to do justice to a man and a work noit too 
^much neglected, that I have often consulted with profit the^ 
History of England, by Rapin de Thoyras; and that not* 
withstanding the inferiority of the writer’s talents, the 
English revolution is perhaps better understood in it, ai\d 
more completely displayed than in the works of most of its 
successors. 

In conclusion, let me be allowed to express here my gra^ 
titude to all those persons who in France and in England^ 
have been good enough to sanction my work in its progress^ 
and to promote it by the most valuable assistance. Amongst 
others, |»owe to the kindness of sir James Mackintosh^ as 
inexhaustible as his mind and knowledge, suggestions and 
advice which no one but himself could have given ipe; and 
one of those, who, ainongst ourselves, are the most versed in 
* the past history as weU as in the present state of England,;;' 
M. Gallois, has thrown open to me, with a kindness 1 have 
some right to consider friendship, the treasures of his library 
and of his conversation. 


'Pabis, April, 1880 . 


F. a 
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The History of the Revolution of England comprises three 
grand periods. In the first, under Charles L (1625—1649), the 
Bevolution was preparing, was put forth, and took its stand. 
In the second, under the Long Parliament and Cromwell 
(1649 — 1660), it essayed to found its own form of govern- 
ment, which it called a Beprublic, and fell in the attempt. 
The third period is that of monarchical re-action^ successfill 
for a while, under Charles 11., who, in his cautious selfishness, 
aimed at nothing beyond his own personal enjoyment, but 
ruined by the blind passion of James 11., who aimed at abso- 
li^te power. In 1688, England achieved the point she aimed 
at* in 1640, and quitted the career of revolution for that of 
liberty. 

I publish, without alteration, a new edition of my History 
of the first period. I have collected, for that of the two other 
periods, a body of materials which, as I believe, are neither 
without importance or variety. A day will doubtless come, 
when I shall be able to make use of these materials: meanr 
tim^ wanting the leisure to complete my narrative of this 
stupendous event, I apply my mind at every available moment, 
to its just comprehension. 


P.G. 
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HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF ENGLAND. 


The Bevolution of England succeeded. It succeeded twice. 
Its authors founded in England constitutional monarchy ; its- 
descendants founded in America the Bepublic of the United 
States. There is no longer any obscurity about these great 
events: time, which has sanctioned^ has illumined themu 
Sixty years ago France entered upon, the other day Europe 
. precipi^ed itself upon, the paths which England had opened. 

seek to show the causes which have given, in Ehglwd to 
<^nstitutionaI monarchy, in English America to the republic, 
the solid success which France and Europe have hitherto been 
pursuing in vain, amid those mysterious experiments in revo- 
lution, which, as they are well or ill sustained, make nations 
great, or send them astray for ages. 

It was in the name of Faith, and of religious liberty, that, 
in the 16 th century, commenced the movement which,. from 
that epoch, suspended at times, but ever renewed, has been 
agitating and exciting the world. The tempest rose first in 
the human soul : it struck the Church before it reached the 
State. 

It has been said that Protestantism was, at bottom, a politi- 
cal, rather than a religious revolution: an insurrection, in the 
name of worldly interests, against the established Church, rather 
than the bounding impulse of a fait^ in the name of the* 
eternal interests of man. To say this, is to judge superfdally, 
and altogether from appearances, and it is an error whicA has* 
inWved, in courses fatal to themselves, the powers, q>iritiiat 
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or temporal^ thi^ have been misled by it. Absorbed in tbe 
suppression of the revolutionary element of F^ot^ctantism, 
they have taken no heed to itit religious element. The spirit 
of revolt is, doubtless, very powerful: but it is not powerful 
enough to acc6mplish of itself such results. It was not merely 
tg shake off a yoke, it was also to profess and to practise a faith, 
that the Reformation of the .16th century burst forth and con- 
tinued onward. After the lapse of three centuries, a sovereign, 
incontestable fact, demonstrates this most emphatically. Two 
Protestant countries, the most protestant of Europe, England 
and Holland, are at this moment the two countries in which 
the Christian faith preserves most life and most empire. It 
would manifest strange ignorance of. man’s nature, to imagine 
that the religious fervour would have thus sustained and pelv 
petuafced itself, after the triumph of the insurrection, had the 
movement been, in its outset and in its fundament^ principle, 
other than essentially religious. 

In Germany, in the 16th century, the revolution was reli- 
gious, and not political; in France, in the 18th, it was political, 
and not religious. It was, in the 17tli century, the fortune of 
England, that the spirit of reli^ous faith and the spirit of 
political liberty reigned together in her heart, and tW she 
undertook, at one and the same time, both revolutions. All 
the high passions of human nature were thus set in array, 
without her wholly breaking bounds; and the hopes and am- 
bitions of eternity remained to men, after they believed that 
their ambitious and:their hopes of this world had failed. 

The English refomers, the political reformers more espe- 
cially, did not consider that there was any need of a revolution. 
The laws, the tradirions, the examples, the whole past of their 
country was dear and sacred to them; and therein they found 
alike the fulcrum for their pretensions and the sanction of 
their ideas. It was in the name of the Great Charter, and of 
the many statutes which, in the course of four centuries, had 
confirmed it, that they claimed their liberties. During four 
centuries, not a generation had passed upon the English soil 
without pronouncing tber name, without seeing the face of par- 
liament. The great barons and the commons, the country geh- 
tiemen and the burgesses, met together in 1640, not to quarrel 
alM)ut new acquisitions, but to re-enter upon their common in- 
fcDeritance; they met to resume ancient positive rights, and not 
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to purs^ the experimental combinatiione, infinite jet unknown^ 
of human thought. 

The religious reformers did not enter the Long Parliament 
of Chf^les I. with equally legitimate pretensions. The Epis* 
copal Church of England, as it had been constituted, first by the 
capricious and oniri despotism of Heniy YIII., and then by 
the ably designed and systematic despotism of Elizabetli, did 
not suit them. It was, in their eyes, an incomplete, incongruous 
reformation — ^incessantly compromised by the danger of a 
return to the catholic church, from which it had never far 
enough removed — and they meditated, for the Christian Church 
of their country, an entirely new remodelling, and a new 
constitution. The revolutionary spirit was with them more 
ardent and more avowed, than with the party that more espe- 
cially occupied itself with political reforms. Not that .the 
religious innovators themselves were wholly given up to theo- 
retic fantasies : they had an anchor to which they held fast, a 
compass in which they had full faith. The Gospel was their 
Great Charter; subjected, it is true, to their interpretations and 
their commentaries, but anterior and superior to their will; they 
respected it sincerely, and humbled themselves, despite their 
jpride, before that law, which they themselves had not made. 

• To these guarantees of moderation, which, in the disposition 
of their own partisans, the two revolutions now commencing, 
possessed. Providence added a further favour. They were 
not, in their outset, condemned to that wrong, which soon 
becomes a danger, the spontaneously assailing, without clear 
and pressing necessity, a mild and inoffensive power. In the 
seventeenthcentury, in England, royal power was the aggressor. 
Charles I. full of haughty pretensions, without high ambition, 
and rather that he might not sink in the estimation of the kings, 
his equals, than from any desire to oppress his people, twice 
essayed to give authority to the maxims and practice of abso- 
lute monarchy; first, in presence of the parliament, and himself 
governed by a vain and frivolous favourite^ whose presump- 
tuous incompetence shocked the good sense and wounded the 
honour of the obscurest citizens; then, by dispensing with any 
parliament at all, and governing alone, by a minister, energetic, 
Able, ambitious and imperious with grandeur; devoted to a 
king who neither understood nor sustained him, and lear^g^ 
1 Oaarge Villiera, Duke of Bockiag^am. 
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too late ih&t, to/sttve king^ it is not enougb nobly to^sacrifice 
oneself in sen^ng tbem.* 

Against tbis aggt^sive despotism^ enterprising rather than 
pOwerfiil, and whi^ alike attacked, in State and Church, the 
imeient rights and the new liberties demanded by the country, 
the country had no thought of going beyond legal resistance, 
and placed its reliance in the parliament. There, resistance 
was as unanimous as it was legitimate. Men the most various 
in origin and in character, nobles, gentry, and burgesses, 
courtiers, and men wholly strange to the court, friends and 
enemies of the Established Church, all rose with one accord 
against such infinite and great grievancesand abuses; and the 
abuses fell, the grievances disappeared, as the decrqnt walls of 
an abandoned fort crumble beneath the first blows of the 
assailants. 

In this explosion of national indignation and of national hopes, 
aoine minds more clear-sighted, some consciences more scru- 
pulous than others, alrc^y felt nneasiness. Vengeance not 
merely disfigures, but wholly distorts and alters justice ; and 
passion, haughty in its right, goes further than it has the title 
or even the intenrion to go. Strafford was justly adcused, 
unjustly judged. The politicians, who did not seek the^ 
destruction of the episcopal church, suffered the bishops to be"^ 
outraged and humuiated, as men fallen never to rise again. 
The ill-regulated blows that struck from the crown its usurpa- 
tions and its illegal pretensions, wounded it at the same time 
in its just preroga^es. Incidents of grave import revealed, 
courageous voices disnouneed, the spirit of revolution hidden 
beneath the demand for reform. Warnings, rays of light cast 
upon their future progress, have never been withheld from 
riding revolutions; but the necessity to triumph, and its glory, 
ovmpowered the conviction of faults and the presentiment of 
thrillr dangers. 

When the work of reform was accomplished — ^when the 
grievances which; had aroused the unanimous reprobation of 
^ country weiO rerir^|ped — ^when thO powere, authors of 
them grievance^^and the men, thdr instruments, were pros- 
traiedf the sceni changed — a new question arose : How was 
titat wfaiefa had Jb^n acquired to 1 m retained^ How make 
Jgro that Englobd should thenceforth be gutted upon the 
1 thomsB Wtnlwerth, Ecrl of StrugM. 
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prindpleiaiid by the laws she had reesUkUidied t The politkal 
reformers began to feel themselves jper{dexed.;«AVpvetbem was 
the king, who iras conspiring against while he seoned 
yielding to them. If the king resumed in the governtnent, ‘ 
the power which the reforms accmnjdidied still left him, he 
would make use of it against the rdoxins and the refoimeis. 
Around them-were their allies, the religious innovators^ pres- 
byterians and various sectaries, for whom political refoim was 
not sufficient, and who, in ihdr hatred of the Established 
Church, aspired not only to shake off its yok^ but to destrc^ 
it^ and to impose their own upon it. For the security of their 
work, for their own security, the chiefs resolved to remain 
under arms. Even had they wished to lay aside their weapons, 
their soldiers would not have permitted it. 

One means alone could, in their eyes, confirm their security: 
this was, that parliament sliould retain the sovereign power it 
had assumed; and that it should be rendered permanently im- 
possible for king to govern against the opinion of parlia- 
ment, and of the House of Commons in parliament. 

This is the result which, in Eiigland, constitutional monarchy 
has attained— this is the aim which, two centuries ago, its 
partisans pursued. But in the 17th century they h^ neither 
Ihe enlightenment nor the political virtues which this govern- 
ment requires. 

There is in the heart of man so much arroganee^and so much 
weakness combined, tliat he aspires, at one and the same time, 
to all the glory, and to all the repose that may be hoped from 
success. He thinks it little to surmount obstacles; he must 
suppress them, that he may relieve his mind wholly tiieir 
thought; and triumph itself does not content him, unless ho n 
can enjoy it in all the insolence of complete security. Consti- 
tutions monarchy does not satisfy these evil tendencies of 
human iiature. To none of the powers which it sets in . 
am^, does it accord the pleasures of undivided and wholly 
secure domination. It imposes upon them all, even upon the 
most preponderant, the continuous labour of obligatory alli- 
ances, of mutual mreumspection, of constant arrangements and 
rearrangements, of indirect infinences, and of a struggle ineee- 
aantly renewed, with ti&e dumces, incessantly rene^g, of 
sbccess and It is on these terms that d>ni^tiitiuQaiid 

monarchy deB^jSulj assures triumph to the interests ioA 
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feelings of the countiy, itself subject to moderation in its 
dtesdres, and to Tigilanee and patience in its efforts. 

Neither the crown nor the parliament of England understood 
In the 17th century these conditions of their mutual govern* 
ment; they reused, accordingly, to undergo them. Itoyalty 
claimed to remain, the House of Commons dmmed to become, 
directly and infallibly sovereign. Their pride required this 
satisfaction, their fears this guarantee. 

To attain this object, to keep and to exercise the sovereign 
empire they had grasped, the House of Commons could no 
longer be content with the reform of abuses, and with the ^ 
establishment of legal rights. They felt it necessary radically 
to alter the old laws, to get all power into their own 
hands. 

When things liad reached this point, there was a great break 
up amongst the reformers. The more far-sighted, or the more 
timid, embraced the defence of legal order and of menaced 
monarchy; the rest, more daring, or less scrupulous, entered 
upon the path of revolution. 

At this period took birth the two great parties, which, gra- 
dually developing themselves under various names and t various 
aspects, have since for two centuries presided over the desti- 
nies of England : the party devoted to the maintenance of 
established order, and the party favourable to the progress of 
popular influences; the Tories and the Whigs, the conservatives 
and the innovators. 

The struggle in parliament was fierce, but brief. The 
monarchical party sought to organise itself around the king, 
and to govern in his name. These first essays of constitution^ 
rule failed ere they had scarce begun; failed by the faults of 
the king, inconsistent, mutable, oMnate in frivolities, and as 
insincere with his counsellors as with his enemies; by the 
inexperience of his counsellors, themselves in turns t^ exclu- 
mve and too fe^le, and incessantly tricked and betrayed ^Hke 
in the palace and in the parliament ; by the distrust and pre- 
tensions of the revolutionary party, resolved not to be content 
until tbe absolu^ powlr it sought to destroy had passed under 
its hands. 

One day,^in relation to a fresh remonstrance to be pre- 
sented to the king against old grievances, as tnough they had 
not been . redn^ed, the question of majority was clearly and 
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dbtinctljr put to the two parties. The debate became so 
violent, that even in the House of Commons itself the mcm* 
bers were on the point of coming to blows. A majoritjr of 
eleven gave the victory to the revolutionary patty. 

Fifty days after this vote, the king quitti^ as a fugitive the 
palace of Whitehall, which he was only to reenter on his wa^ 
to the scaffold. The House of Commons immediately ordered 
that the menaced kingdom should be placed in a state of 
defence. The parliamentary struggle ceased, the <dvil war 
b^n. 

At this solemn moment, patriotic sorrow, dark forebodings 
were given utterance to, here and there, in both parties, more 
especially in the party of the king, less confident in its 
strengdi, and also, perhaps, in its cause. But such was not 
the genend feeling. Passion, and the hope of success, held 
power in most hearts. The spirit of resistance to illegality 
and oppression has been one of the noblest and most salutary 
charaeteristics of the English people, throughout the whcde 
course of their history. Docile, and even favourable, to autho- 
rity, when it acts in virtue of the law, they boldly maintain 
against it what they deem the law of the land, and their 
right. Amid all their dissensions, this sentiment alike animated 
b^h parties. The revolutioni^ party struggled against the 
illegafitiea and oppressions whidb England h^ undergone at 
the hands of the king in past time^ and which they appre- 
hended at his hands in the future. The monarchical party 
struggled against the illegalities and oppressions whidi, at the 
present time, the j^rliament was inflicting upon the country. 
The respect for right and for law, though forgotten and 
violated every hour, still occupied the recesses of men’s hearts, 
and veiled from them the wrongs and the ills that civil war 
was preparing for them. 

The manners of neither party were antagonistic to civil 
war. The Cavaliers were rough, hot-headed men, still full 
of those habits of fighting, of that impetuous tendency to 
violence, which diaracteris^ the feudal ages. The Puritans 
were hard, acerb, stubborn, nurtured in the passions, as in the 
traditions of the Hebrew people, who defended and avenged 
their Qod in smiting their enemie\: with both the sacrifice of 
life'was familiar, and the sight of blood no matter of horror. 
Another cause, less potent, provoked and aggravated the 
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/^^losioiL Political Md ji^li^ous parties were not alone in 
ihe field. Bene^ tbeir straggle^ lay a social question^ the 
:.43trpggle of the vaiimis classes for influence and power. Not 
that these olasses were in England radically segregate^ and 
hostOe one to the other^ as they have been elsewhere. The 
*g^eat barons had asserted and maintamedthe people’s liberties 
Wi^ their own^ and the people did not forget this. The 
OoUfit^ gentlemen and the burgesses had for three centuries 
sat together in parliament^ in the name of the Commons of 
England. But, in the last hundred years, great changes had 
taken place in the relative strengtJi of the various classes in 
the bosom of society, without any analogous changes having 
been wrought in the government. Commercial activity and 
religious order had, in the jmddle dasses, given a prodigious 
impulse to wealth and to thought. In one of the first parlia- 
ments in the reign of Charles I. it was remarked, wi& ex- 
treme surprise, that the House of Commons.was three times 
richer than the House of Lords. The high aristocracy no 
longer possessed, and no longer communicated to the royalty 
it continued to encircle, the ^me preponderance in the nation. 
The burgesses, the minor country gentlemen, the fanners, and 
the small landed proprietors, at that time a very numerous 
body, did not exeVcise over public afiairs an influence projlor- 
tionate with thdr importance in the country. Their elevation 
had not kepi pace with their growth. Hence had arisen 
amongst them and the ranks beneath them a proud and 
powerful spirit of ambition, eager to seize the first occasion to 
burst forth. Civil war opened a wide field to their energy 
and to their hopes. It presented, at its outset, no aspect of a 
social classificraon, exclusive and hostile : many country 
gentlemen, several even of the greatest of the great lords, 
were at the head of the popular party. Soon, the nobility on 
tile one hand, and the middle class and the people on the 
other, ranged themselves in two masses, the one around the 
crown, the other around the parliament and sure symptoms 
already reveled ^eat social movement in the heart of a 
mot politicd stimggxe, and the efiervescence of an ascendant 
demoeraqy, dealing for itself a way through the ranks of a 
weakene&aid divided aristeocraiy. 

. Both parties found in tne state of sode^, nay, in the very 
laws of the land, natural, and almost xegmx, means of sus- 
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taining by arms thdr rights or pr6(i6nn0ii& From the 
reign of Elizabeth^ the House of Commtms bad itsdlf* 

Trith ardour to the abolition of the remaini^ institutional 
already tottenng, of the feudal system. But d^p traces of 
that system still subsisted, and its habits, its sentiments, in 
some instances its rules, still presided over the relations o£*tho * 
possessors of fiefs, both with the king, their suzerain) and with 
the portion of the population grouped around them in tVeif 
castles or upon their estates. These assembled at their Voice, 
whether for festivals or for fighting, as they themselves obeyed 
the summons of the king, when he claimed their services. It 
was one of those epochs of transition, when ancient lawS| 
honoured in their obsolescence, still decide the actions of men, 
whom they no longer formally bind. Devotion had taken the 
place of servitude; the fidelity of the vassal became the loyalty 
of the subject; and the cavaliers, rich or poor, flocked round 
the king, ready to fight and to die for him, followed by a 
troop, or, as the case might be, a handful of retainers, ready to 
fight and to die for them. 

On their part, the burgesses, the artisans, the people of the 
towns, ha*d also, under otlier forms, their means of independent 
action, and even of war. Organized in municipal or com- 
mercial corporations, they met freely to discuss their affairs; 
they levied taxes, raised militia, administered justice and 
police, deliberated, in a word, and acted, within the circuit of 
their walls and the limits, however obscure, of their charters, like 
so many petty sovereigns. And the extension of commt^ee 
and of industry, their wealth, their connexions, their erodii^ 
gave to these corporations a power which they applied to the 
service of their cause, with all the impulsive, daring of a youth- 
ful and inexperienced pride. 

Neither in country nor in town did royalty exercise the 
empire of a central and sole administration. The financit^ 
military, even the judicial affairs of the countiy, were, more or 
less completely, in the hands of local, and well nigh inde- 
pendent authorities : here, of the landed proprietors of the 
country; there, of the municipal bodies, or of the corporations, 
who appropriated more and more thoroughly their admibistrar 
liv^ authority to the {promotion of thw political cause — ^now 
to aid the central ^wer, kmg^* cr parliament-— now to resist 
it. And, \^ere these means did not sufiSee— where it was 
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Hecessaiy for the action to extend it^lf beyond the sphere of 
the old and recognised local powers-^the spirit of association^ 
traditional and potent in England, s^dily established between 
the counties, the towns, t& divisions of the. kingdom, and 
the various classes of society, practical, efficacious combinations, 
* in virtue of which new associations, freely springing up wher* 
.ever and whenever required, levied taxes, raised troops, formed 
committee!^ and selected chiefs, deputed to furnish and direct 
their share of action in the general cause they embraced. 

It was in an association of this character, that of the five 
Eastern counties united for the support of the parliament^ 
that Cromwell gave the first indications of his strength, and 
sowed the first seeds of his power. 

In a society thus organized and disposed, civil war seemed 
nothing impracticable. It soon covered the whole face of the 
country; here, by order of the royal or parliament agents; 
there, the spontaneous work of the people; and it was main^ 
tained by both parties with an energy, mournfully in many 
cases, but in all unhesitatingly displayed as the exercise of a 
right and the accomplishment of a duty. Each party had a 
profound conviction of the justice and of the greatness of its 
cause. Each, to serve its cause, made those efforts and those 
aacrifices which elevate the soul even in the very act hid 
moment of leading it astray, and which give to passion the 
aspect, and sometimes the merit, of virtue. Virtue itself was 
wanting to neither party. Violent and licentious, the cavaliers 
had yet in their ranks the finest models of the generous, grand, 
high-souled did families, full of disinterested devotion, of dignity 
in submission. The puritans, hard and haughty, rendered to 
their country a service beyond all price : they established in it 
austerity of private life and sanctity of domestic manners. 
The two parties fought with fierce animosity, but still without 
laying aside^ amidst the struggle, all the sentiments of the 
times of order and of peace. There were no sanguinary out- 
breaks, no judicial massacres. It was civil war, earnest, fierce, 
determined, ^ll of ;^ence and of evil, but without barbarian 
excesses, and kept, by the general manners of the population^ 
within certain litnits of right and of humanity. 

I the earlier pay this tribute, because th^ virtues of patties 
are frail and^hort-liyed, when they have to undergo the blast, 
and to struggle against the storms of revolutions. From day 
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to day, with the prolongation of the civil war, respect for 
right, and just, generous sentiments grew feeble. The natural 
consequences of the revolutionary state developed themselves^ 
distorting more and more, in both parties, the ideas and habits 
of law and of morality. The king wanted money: the cava- 
liers gave way to unbridled pillage. The taxes levied by the 

E rliament did not meet the exigencies of the war : it cstab- 
hed in every county a system of confiscation, more or less 
undisguised, which, under the pretext of ddinqymcy, placed m 
its hands the rents, and in many cases the estates, of its ene- 
mies, a daily source of wealth for its partizans. In this general 
and continuous disorder, amidst the abuses of force and the ex- 
cesses of desperate misfortune, the evil passions were inces- 
santly called forth; chances of gratification presented them- 
selves to every evil desire; hatred and vengeance took posses- 
sion of more energetic souls; the feebler sank into base 
fear and prostrate servility. The parliament, which pretended 
to act in the name of the laws, and to serve the king it com- 
bated, was condemned, even in its most violent acts, to a false 
and hypocritical language. Among the royalists, many, dis- 
trusting the by-views of tlie king, called upon for sacrifices 
wholly bfyond their means, and daily more and more dubious 
of^he success of their cause, felt devotion fading away in their 
he&rts, and submitted in despair, or indemnified themselves 
for their losses by licence and rapine. Falsehood, violence, 
grasping avarice, mean pusillanimity, egotism in every form, 
made rapid strides among all who were actually engaged in 
the strife; while the population, which took no part in it, or 
but a remotely indirect part, itself undergoing, after a while, 
the detestable influence of the revolutionary spectacle, lost, 
little by little, or retained in but dim, flickering memory, its 
pristine notions of right and of duty, of justice and of virtue. 

It was assailed at the same time, and suffered most cruelly 
in its material interests. War everywhere present and every- 
where unrestrained, ravaged town and country, and destroyed 
the subsistence, the hopes, and the industry of the people. 
The financial measures of the parliament, worked by local 
hostilities or intrigues, involved landed property in universal 
confusion and depreciation. There was no longer security 
for.present means or for the expectations from future labour. 
Civil life was assailed and unhinged, even in {he bosom of 
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fiamiUes perfectly unconnected with the political struggle. And 
aa .the fear of evil ever spreads further and more rapidly than 
•the evil itself,; the country, in its grievous distress, was the 
fxey of an anxiety still menre general and more grievous even 
than its distress. The outburst of its complaints and of its 
wishes, was not long delayed. War was still at its height 
Vheh, already the cry of Peace/ peace/ resounded at the doors 
. of pfCriiament. Eepeated petitions demanded peace, brought 
by* Ittge assemblages, so large and so excited that it was 
nefeessary to employ force to disperse them. In the House of 
Commons itself, notwithstanding the almost universal with- 
drawal of the first royalist party, a new royalist party was 
formed, in the name of peace, eager to seize every occasion , 
to prodaim its necessity, and to open negotiations with the 
king. Essayed, over and over again, all such negotiations 
fail^, by the machinations of those who, in either camp, 
refused peace, not choosing to make the concessions it neces* 
sitated, by the incapacity or weakness of those, who, willing 
peace, dared not will its conditions. Civil war continued; but 
the party which had brought it about was broken up; the 
struggle had re-commenced in parliament, for and a^dnst the 
revolution. 

Out of doors, more especially in the country, the people ^id 
not content themselves with asking the parliament for peace; 
they endeavoured themselves, locally at least, to impose it on 
both parties. Associations were formed, armed bodies set 
themselves on foot, declaring that they would no longer suffer 
their lands to be devastated either by parliamentarians or by 
royalists, and attacked both idike, whenever they encountered 
them. A sort of armed neutndity in the bosom of civil war: 
an attempt futile in itself, but serving to manifest how deeply 
the two parties who insisted upon war, already wounded the 
fedings and interests of the conntry. ^ long as the war was 
strongly in movement, and the issue doubtful, these sufferings 
and these convictions of the people, though leading them to a 
pacific reaction, directed their attention but hesitatingly and 
glancingly towards the king. They accused lum as obstinate 
and false. Tb^ bitterly denounced his secret machinations with 
the queen and the catholics, iriiom they passionately hated and 
fes^. TheTheld him responsible for the calamities and forihe 
prolongations the civil war, at least equally with the parliament. 
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When the war was at an end^ and the king a prisoner in the 
hands of the parliament, the pacific reaction became moire 
decidedly and mctfe generally royalist. The king could do 
nothing, and boi^ his misfortimes nobly; The parliament 
could £) everything, yet put no siop to the calamities of’ the. 
country. Upon the parliament, therefore, now weighe4 t)iie 
whole responsibility: against parliament were directed a^l th%^* 
ebullitions and discontent of disappointed hopes, of susj^ions,- 
of anger and malediction for the present, of terrors for iho 
future. Impelled by this national sentiment, enlightened by 
the imminent danger, the political reformers, the first chiefs of 
the revolution in parliament, and with them a portion of the 
religious innovators, the Presbyterians, enemies of the Epis- 
copal Church, but not of the monarchy, essayed a last effort 
to efiect peace^with the king, and to terminate, at one stroke, 
the war and t£e revolution. 

They were sincere^ nay, passionately earnest in their desire, 
but still full of those revolutionary prejudices and pretensions 
which had already, on several occasions, rendered peace im- 
possible. By the conditions which they sought to impose 
upon the king, they required him to sanction their destruction 
of the monarchy and of the church; or, in other words, to 
cmplete with his own hands, as he re-entered it, the down- 
fall of the edifice which constituted his security, and to which 
he had vowed his faith. 

Tliey had proclaimed as a principle, and put in practice, 
the direct sovereignty of the House of Commons ; and, con- 
strained in their turn to resist the popular current, they 
were astonished no longer to receive the ai^ nay, to encounter 
the distrust and hostility, of that aristocracy and of that 
church which they had decried and demolish*^. 

* Even had they succeeded in concluding peace with the king, 
peace would have been vain. It was too late to arrest revolution, 
too soon to g^ide it to its true and national goal. Ood was 
only then beginnii^ to exercise his justice, and to administer 
his lessons. The ii^tant that the first chiefs of the move- 
ment sought to reconstruct the ruins thqr had made, the 
real revolutionary party rose, and, treating their new-grown 
wisdom with brutal contempt, drove them from parliament^ 
condemned the king to death, and proclaimed the republic. 

Two centuries have past away since the republic of England 
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caused tlie head of Charles I. to fall, itself falling almost 
u^ediately afterwards upon the soil stained with that blood. 
.$he French republic has since presented over agmn to the 
Vrorld the same spectacle. And yet we still hear it said that 
these great crimes were acts of high policy, commanded by 
the 'necessity of founding those republics which have scarce 
tiirvived them a few days ! 

/ It is 'the pretension of insane folly, and of human per* 
Vewity, to cover itself with the veil of grandeur ; neither 
the torath of history nor the interest of nations can endure 
the lie. 

The spirit of faith and of religious liberty had degenerated, 
with some sects, into a fanaticism, arrogant, jquarrelsome, 
intractable to all authority, and which found its sole grati- 
fication in the wild invectives of dogmatic independence and 
of inflated pride. By the civil war these sectanes had been 
made soldiers, at once casuists and devotees, enthusiasts and 
disciplinarians. Emanating, most of them, from the popular 
classes and avocations, they revelled in the delight of command- 
ing, of dominating, of thinking and calling themselves thC'" 
chosen and mighty instruments of the will and of the justice 
of God. Favoured partly by religious enthusiasm, partly by 
military discipline, partly by the democratic spint, Cromw^l 
had gained the confidence of these men, and made himsdf 
their chief. His youth, spent amid the erratic excitements of 
a wild, fieiy temperament, amid the impulses of an ardent 
and restless pietism, or in the service of the interests or desires 
of the population around him, when high politics and war 
opened before him, he rashed into the new path with pas- 
sionate earnestness, as that path in which alone he could de- 
velops his jx)wers, and satisfy his ambition: the most wildly 
vehement of sectaries — ^the most energetic of revolutionists — 
the most able of soldiers — equally re^y, eager, to harangue, 
to pray, to conspire, to battle ; his oratory characterised by an 
oxpansivc, winning ease, full of power; lying at need, with an 
inexhaustible and unhesitating hardihood, which struck even 
his enemies with surprise and embarrassment ; at once lofty, 
impassioned^ and coarse, reckless and rational, mystic and 
practical; tl^ perspective of his imagination without limits, 
the necessities of his action impeded by no scruple ; resolute 
to 8uc<»ed at whatever price j more prompt than any man to 
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discern and to gra^ the means of succm; and impressing 
i 2 ]}on all^ friends or foes, the conviction that none would 
tnumph so fully and go so far as he. 

To such a party, led by such a man, a repubiio was exactly 
suitable. It provided the satisfaction of their passions^ .. an 
opening for all their hopes, a security for the interests, if hidt 
they had carved out of the civil war. It delivered over ^ 
country to the army, by the genius of its chief, and ienspir^ > 
to Crdtnwell, by the discipline and complicity of hit soldiers/* 
From respect for their sincerity, their genius, their xnisfor'* 
tunes, I will not express the whole of my judgment of certain 
men, whose names have become celebrated, republicans also, 
from a political theory, constructed upoA the models of anti- 

a , rather than from reli^ous fanaticism, — Sidney, Yane, 
)w, Harrington, Hutchmson, Milton; high minds, giH^at 
souls, nobly ambitious for their country and for humanity ; but 
of such weak judgment and of such insane pride, that neither 
fortune nor misfortune taught them a lesson; credulous as 
children, obstinate as old men, ever blinded by their hopes to 
their faults and to their dangers ; and who at the mompt 
when, by their own anarchical tyranny, they were preparing 
the way for a tyranny more rational and more powerful, 
tlSbught they were founding the freest and most glorious of 
governments. 

Out of these sects, organized in regiments, of these coteries 
setting up for a parUament, no person in England desired a 
republic. A republic was wholly offensive to the traditions, 
the manners, the laws, the old affections, the old venerations, 
the regular interests, the order, the good sense, and the moral 
sense of the country. 

Incensed and uneasy at this manifest aversion of the public 
for their designs, the sectaries and Cromwell deemed that^ 
to found a rule so generally odious, it was essential, at the 
very outset, by a terrible and irremediable blow, to prove its 
power and to affirm its right. They agreed to crown the 
republic upon the scaffold of Charles 1. 

But revolutionists, even the ablest of them, are short-sighted* . 
Intoxicated by the passion, or dominated by the necessity ot 
the moment, they do not foresee that what to-day constitutes 
their triumph, will be to-morrow their condemnation. The 
execution of Charles I. handed over England, stupor-striick,^ 
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ta tbft and to CromweU. But the^ repakik and 

. Odxnwdf, moitaitly woanded by the same l3ow> weie>. fronu 
fiuit.day focth^ but a violent mi epbemfond regime^, brandy 
vnlUx. tbai aeal of supreme iniquity wHcb devotes^ to cettaiii 
powers the most powerful and the most illustrious.. 

•.The: judges of Chadies ]L tried by every conceivable memis 
tp thw work ci this jEstal attribute, and to prescmt it to 
the world aft the justice of Qod which it had been thrir iqissioa 
to accomplish. Charles had aimed at absolute power,, wad bad 
waged civil war. Many rights had> be^ violal^, much blood 
bad been spilt by his orders or with his sanetioa They cast/ 
upon him the whole responsiUility of the late tyranny, and of; 
the war : they demanded at his hands the reckoning for all the 
liberties whi^ had. been oppressed, for all the blood which had 
been spilt : his was a crime without speddcation, which his 
death alone could esquate. But the conscience of a people is 
not to be thus mystified and blinded, even when it is half 
paralysed with -anxiety and pcarturbarion. Others, besides the 
!^g, had oppressed the country, and imbrued it in blood. If 
the king liad violated the rights of his subjects, the rights or 
royalty, also ancient^ also written in the laws; had been equally 
violated, attacked,, usurped. The king hod waged war, but it 
was in self'defe&ce. Who was there that did not know that ^t 
the very juncture when he made up his mind to war, war was 
resolved upon against him,, for the purpose of constraining him, 
after so many ooncessions, to yield up what still remained to* 
bjm of rights and of power, the lost wreck of the 1^1 govern- 
ment of the country? And now that tiie king was vanquished, 
he was judged, he was condemned, without law, against all 
law, for acts which no law had foreseen or categorised as crimes; 
which the eensrience neither of the king nor of the people had 
^er imagined to consider as falling under the jurisdiction of 
men, or pumshable at their hands. What utter indignation, 
what a revoft of the universal mind of the country would have 
burst forth, had the obscurest of its citizens been thus treated, 
been put to deatb^r crimes defined, post facto^ by self-ap- 
pmnted jui^s,. yesca^y his enemies, i^ay his competitors, 
gOHiDorrow & yet that which none would have dared 
essay against the leaiiQf the people of Engl|m4 ha4f been done 
Msinst the jKing of England ; against the supreme: head of the 
^ipnitosh and of the State;, against the representative and tim 
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S mbol of anthcnity, of order, of la^r, of jusUce^-^f all ilmt^ in 
e sodiety of man, touclies upon the luniia and awakens the 
idea of the attributes of Qodi . \ . - / 

There is no &naiioism so bHnd A<>po1icgrsaper7eroe,i^hid>, 
in the very moment of its tnnmpl^ lam not Imn startled; by 
the apparition at its side,, witl^ its. very ranks,* of some, 
dazzling ef^gence^ the solemn and unexpecm prote^ ;oi^;the 
human conscience. Two republicans, one of them placid m 
the list of the king’s judges, the names the mest.glorioiiS of 
the party, Yane and Sidney, whether from scruple or from 
prudence, would not sit on the trial, and quitted London, in 
order that they might not even witness it And when, sove^ 
reign mistress, tho House of Commons nominated the repub* 
lican council of state, of iorty-one members, summoned to 
constitute H,. twenty-two absolutely refused to take the oath^ 
.which set fMhan approval of the king’s condemnation; and 
the regicide repuUiS^s, with Cromwell at their head, were 
fain to accept for their colleagues men who refused upon any 
terms to pass for their accomplices. 

The new government encountered at first only passive re- 
sistanoe; but this it encountered everywhere. 

Of the twelve judges, six absolutely refused to continue 
their functions; and tho other six only consented, on the con- 
dition that they should still administer justice according to 
the ancient laws of the lan<L The republican parliament ac- 
cepted their condition. 

The parliament had ordered that the republic should be 
proclaimed in the city of London. The lord mayor refused to 
proclaim it He was removed from his office, and sent to prison. 
Notwitlistanding the immediate presence of the new lord mayor, 
three months elapsed before the proclamation was ventured 
upon; and when it at length took place, many of the aldermen 
absented themselves. The ceremony was protected by troops, 
but they could not wholly repress the ebullitions of popular 
scorn and hate. The common council was re-organized; 
many of the members nominated refused to accept the office* 
It b^me neeess^ to authorize the council to act with a ma* 
tcrially diminished number. It was even at one time a qi^ 
tion whether it wonldnot be expedfontfo abolish the frandbi^ 
of the city altogeth^. 

When the repuUican coinage had tabe struck, fhelbsto 
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the Mint deolared that he would have nothing to do with it, 
and resigned his office. 

.An oath of fidelity to the republic, drawn up in terms the 
most simple and inoffensive that could be devised, was re- 
quii^d from the civil functionaries and from the beneiiced 
clergymdti. Thousands gave up their places and their livings, 
rather than take it. More than a year after the establishment 
of the republic, the convocation of the Presbyterian clergy, as- 
sembled in London, formally declared that the oath ought not 
to be taken. It was sought to be imposed upon the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge : the most eiiinent members 
of those corporations, professors and heads of colleges, resigned 
their posts. 

The order was issued, throughout England, to destroy the 
insignia of royalty upon all the public edifices and monuments. 
The order was executed in scarcely a single instance. It was 
several times renewed with as little success; and the republic, 
after it had been established more than two years, found itself 
constrained once more to renew the order, throwing the respon- 
sibility and the cost of performance upon the parishes. 

Lastly, it was not until two years after the condemnation of 
the king that the republican parliament ventured formally to 
vote that the authors, the judges, and the executioners of thali 
act had done their duty ; to sanction the proceedings, and to 
order their insertion in the records of 2>arliament. 

Never did a people, vanquished by a revolutionary faction, 
and undergoing its overthrow without absolute insurrection, 
refuse more distinctly and positively to its conquerors its ad- 
hesion and its concurrence. 

To the passive resistance of the country were soon added, 
against the government of the republic, the attacks of its 
enemies. 

The first of these came from the republicans themselves. In 
the seventeenth, as in the nineteenth century, this name covered 
ideas, designs^ parties profoundly various the one from the 
other. Behind the reformers of political order, came the 
reformers of social ofSfcr, and then the destroyers of all order 
and of all so|iety. To the passions and pretensions of reli- 

S ious fanaticism, blinder and more unbridled the lower you 
escend in the ranks of the party, the republic of Sidney aiid 
of MQton in no degree sufficed. The Levellers burst forth. 
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The Communuits appeared. The republic had scarce beeu in 
existence six months^ when already^ around London and the 
parliament^ four insurrections of sectarian soldiers, excited and 
sustained by an incessant fire of pamphlets, preachings, and 
popular processions, revealed its internal anarchy, and iin* 
perilled its government. 

The royalist party took longer time to rise. Its repe^W 
defeats, the execution of the king, the violent compresinbn 
which had been weighing it down, had struck it with stupor. 
The dissensions of its conquerors, and the evident ill-will of 
the people towards the new government, soon restored it to 
life and to hope. Within two years, seven conspiracies and 
insurrections, the work either of the pure royalists, or of 
royalist presbyterians, alike fiercely hostile to the republic, 
proved to its chiefs that they had not with the same blow 
killed the king, and the empire of royalty. 

Soon, between the royalist conspirators and the republican 
conspirators, between the Cavaliers and the Levellers, a secret 
correspondence was established. They conspired in concert, 
one common hatred superseded all special dislikes. And while 
Eiiglatfd was struggling in this passionate anarchy, Scotland 
and Ireland, both royalist countries, though from very different 
motives, and with very different feelings, openly repudiated 
the republic, proclaimed Charles Stuart king, invited and 
received, upon their soil and at their head, the former Charles 
himself, the latter his representatives, and proceeded to make 
war for his establishment. 

In this dislocation of the three kingdoms, amidst these plota 
at once opposite and combined, no sooner frustrated than 
rcNdvcd, and which alternately raised and deprcssed,Mn every 
corner of the kingdom, the hopes and the fears, the ambitions 
and the machinations of all parties, the social bonds became 
relaxed, the springs of power were rapidly loosened. In county 
and parochial administration, in general or local finance, in 
public employments, in private fortunes, in every interest of 
civil life, there was an entire absence of order and of security.' 
On the highways, around the towns, robbers multiplied, going 
about in Imnds, mixing up political passions with their crimes, 
demanding from those whom they stopped whether or not th(^. 
h^ taken the oath of fidelity to the republic, and maltreating 
tliem, or releasmg them unharmed, according to their answer. 
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For their supitreefidoo, it became necesflaiy to staticm bodies ot 
tr 69 ^ at different points, and to keep nevi^nd foments of 
korae constantly in motion] and the enppression, thongfa ener* 
getically proceeded with, sacceeded but very imperfectly, for 
the disbrgimization of society gave birth to disorders j^ter 
tibLan the republican government could stifle them. 

Assailed by so many and so great dangers, the (Ms& of the 
republican parliament did not falter; th^ had all the energy 
and the pertinacity, some among them faith, the vest ^ 
sdf-regard j their noblest hopes imd thdir vulgai^ inter^ti^ 
their honour and their life were involved in their enterprise. 
They devoted themselves to the work courageonsly;; but in 
their anxiety tb secure its triumph, they lavished with blind 
prodigality wose means of a corrupt nature which only save a 
cau^e for a few daysto involve it then in more utter destruotibn. 

At their very outset, they carried polithxd iyrahny well 
nigh, to its uttermost limits; for they decreed 4;hat whoever in 
the course of the civil war h^id sidi^ with the krng, or had 
shown any hostility to the parliament, should be held incapable 
of bring elected member of parliament, or of occupying any 
poist of imporfence in the state. And shortly affcerwaHs the 
same incapacity was extended to every muniripal function^ 
and even to simple right of voting at elections; thua 
placing, by a rinfl|fe blow, all the adversaries of the republic in 
the condition of Helots, excluded from every right, from riU 
political life in thoir country. 

The oath of fldelity had been, in the first instance, only 
required from civil functionaries and from ecclesiastics, and 
their refusal was attended with no other result than the loss 
6t their posts. ICke infinite refusalB incensed and disquieted the 
conquerors; to ru^^e their anger, and in the vain hope of 
removing their diiquietude, thty imposed the oath upon every 
Englishman above the age of eighteen; and whoever refused 
4o take it wai ' n 6 longer permitted to appear in a court of 
-^stice for the mainteuanee of his interests; so that political 
dissent involw e^^Capacity. 

/ ^qestrat!^ ^d confiscation were put in foree sgarnfA 
-&e con^ere^h a manner the most intolerable and revolting; 
upon no j^c^^ or general principle, by partial, unsettiedpro* 
'qesses, agj^wte^ or modified in seventy according to the 
pece^ities of %e ’moment, the avarice of a pqwerful enemy,. 
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motA aoeidesital drcumstanc^ and lists of names, ia 
some eases 'lasiy odmpiei^ e^rs wtf limited, and ^ 

more or leSs arbitrary ; so that none Of iifaoBe who felt thm^. 
aelves menaced, h:iiew brforekand, with approximate 

to certainty^ what was his situatiofn or what would be 
&te. * * 

Since the termination .ai the divil wa|^ mm wei^n alone 
remained to ihe Tanqinshed, rojSlist» or kreliem: publicity, 
the press. TEbey used this daringly, as, throughout whole 
course its straggle with the king, the party now victoxiouB 
had done. They might well think themselvea entitled to -do 
this, for the la^*cenm of Ihe monarehy, Mr. Mabbott, had 
given in his resignatioB, no longer choosing to he the instra- 
xnent of such an abuse; and the hrstseeretaiy of the n^uhliean 
council of state, litilton, had eloquently demanded the liberty 
the press as the esseu^l r^t of a free people. The repub- 
lican goveminent did not appoint a new oensor; but they passed, 
as to the regiAition of the {sress, a law which might well satisfy 
the most uneasy ligilanee. Four towns only in England-^ 
London, York, Oxford, Cambridge — had the privilege of 
printing. No journal or periodieal couM appear withoutthe 
authorization of the ^vemment, and tiie printers had to ghm 
security; and not omy whoever htA taken part in a seditiouB 
publication was ineruninated and punished, but every pur- 
chaser of a seditious writing incurred a penalty, unless within 
fboF-and-twenty hours he {daced the woik in the hands of the 
nearest magistMte;, and pointed out to him its daugerous 
tendency. 

One liberiy at least, religious liberty, might, it would seam, 
tnider the t^ublic, expect a better fate. The nepublieaii aae- 
taries had, friim the outset of the republic, emblazoned it on 
* their banner. Not only had they occasion to claim it fbr 
Hbemselves, but their principles imperiously required k; for 
they ^muchated any genani or compukoiy government in the 
ehunm/hnd recognis^ in each separate congregation the right 
to govern itself. Birt by one of the most afflicting perw- 
sions of our nature, it is precisely there where it is most iair 
quitous and Tev 61 ting~tbat is to sty, in matters of ccnsckte 
and of faith, that human inoontistcncy devric^pes itself . ^ 
broadest asjpect The same party, the same men, who, for fte 
past half century, had l>een devoting themselves witb^^* 
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jnirable steadfastness to the cause of religious liberty, and, 
who put forward that liberty as the basis of Christian society, 
themselves become sovereign, now absolutely excluded from all 
liberty three great classes of persons, the Catholics, the Episco- 
palians and the Freethinkers. Against the Catholics the perse- 
cution had no limits ,* it was absolute proscription for their faith 
and their worship — for their laity, disqualification and privileged 
confiscation — ^for their priests, imprisonment, wholesale banish- 
ment, and death itself. The !l^otestant episcopal church, over- 
thrown and dispersed by the Presbyterian parliament, found, 
under the republican parliament, the severity of its condition 
grievously aggravated; the sectaries made it the double victim 
of their vengeance and of their mistrust; oppression went the 
length of prohibiting, even in private families, the presence of 
its ministers, and the use of its liturgy and of its prayers. As to 
the Freethinkers — much more numerous at. this period than 
is commonly supposed — ^if one of them, from imprudence or 
from scorn of hypocrisy, openly avowed his opinions/ he was 
prosecuted, imprisoned, excluded from parliament, and ex- 
pelled from any situation he held, however humble. The 
xVesbyterians,ia8 enemies of the Episcopalians, enjoyed a cer- 
tain toleration, indeed, but it was limited in* its extent, 
precarious in its tenure, and frequently disturbed by the su^ 
picions or violences of the sectaries, who disliked them equally 
for their ecclesiastical organization and for their monarchic^ 
tendencies. It was in vain that, in the republican parliament, 
Bqmqmen of a generous spirit sought to modify these reforms; 
they were soon taught, and fain to undergo, their own power- 
lessness. Under the , republic, in short, there was no real 
religious liberty, except for the victorious republican secte, 
whose common union in one political cause, ever menaced with 
danger, made them forget or tolerate their dissensions in^ 
matters of faith. 

To protect and sustain a political tyranny so extended and 
80 harsh, ju($cial tyranny was indispensable. The ^iiblican 
pwliament qacrciscd^.it without scruple. The trial of the 
Ung — ^tliat iponstrdBs derogation from all the principles and 
all the form8|of justice, became the model of political trials. 
For the sed^ons of military levellers, martiid law sufficed; 
but when a royalist insurrection or conspiracy broke out, a 
high court of justice, the members of which were appointed 
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by the parliament itself, was forthwith established; a true 
special oomnussion, placed above, as to itself, all the rules, and 
as to the accused, all the guarantees of law. Was there ady 
reason to apprehend that a knowledge of the proceedinj^ 
would excite the anger or pity of the country ? the publication 
was absolutely prohibited. Nor were these courts made use 
of merely against the more important personages handed over 
to their immediate jurisdiction; they were applied also as in- 
struments against the obscure multitude, whom, in person, it 
was not practicable to bring befdre them. For example: 
before the republic was proclaimed, the Thames watermen had, 
in a petition, demanded that peace should be made with the 
king. , After the king’s execution, the parliament transmitted 
this petition, with their names aiHxed, to the High Court of 
Justice it bad just appointed for the trial of five of the prin- 
cipal royalist chiefs ; thus striking terror into the hearts of 
the humble by the same blow which struck off the heads of the 
great... Sometimes the employment of High Courts was 
deemed inexpedient; they might excite too much popular 
emotion, or involve too much of formal show, or be tardy in 
their work. In such cases the republican parliament itself 
acted as judges, inflicting, by a simple vote, enormous fines, 
Ihe pillory, or banishment; now to prostrate some pertina- 
cious foe, now to gratify the passions, or to cover the blunders 
of one of its own leaders. Did no pretext present itself for 
prosecuting and condemning the men they feared — ^for ex- 
ample, the first political reformers, whom the republicans had 
been able to conquer only by absolutely expelling them from 
parliament 1 they were arbitrarily seized, and dispersed in 
remote prisons. The Cavaliers, the Boman Catholics, the 
soldiers of fortune, all the Suspected, were banished from 
London, m masse. And if some royalist writer, instead of 
conspiring in secret, openly denounced to the country, by the 
voice of the press, the misdeeds, real or supposed, of the re- 
publican ringleaders, he was arrested and sent to the Tower, 
where, awaiting judgment, he died. 

So much oppression, in the heart of so much anarchy, 
seemed all the more odious and intolerable that it was the 
work of men who had but just before, in the name of liberty, ^ 
required so much from t^e king, and promised so much for 
themselves ! — ^men of whom a large proportion were previously 
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•iinknowti; obscure persons^ proceeding £rom conditions cS liib 
'iwber^ the people were in no way accustomed to TCcogiiiBe 
and to respect supreme power, and hsviiig no ofter iitle than 
their personal merit — a tide pertinadiously contested until it 
iiBd attained a position beyond all controyersy and all com- 
parison; and the material ^orce at their disposal — a title 
offending and alienating even those who submt to it, uni^ 
^heir conqueror has brought them to the point of ^thorough, 
prostrate degradation. 

Despite the double intoxication of power and of *peifl, several 
of the republkan kaders had the mstinet of their posidOn; and 
of the public feeling towards them. Powerbil, th^fclt them* 
aelves isolated, and, to a large extent, scorned, ^ere is no 
pow^ potent to render a man indifferent to isolation, or in- 
aennble to scorn. Th^ ardently desired to give themselves 
other titles to domination than civil war and regidide; to ele- 
vate themselves, by some great and nati<mal act/ to tbe level 
of their fortune. They meditated and framed many reforms 
of internal government, in the laws, in the administration of 
justice, in taS:ation ; but the most important of these, by no 
means indisputltbly meritorious in themselveB, were energeti- 
<cally opposed most of their leading partisans; *and perse- 
ver^ in, so mt from olevodng the republic, they would 
but have plunge it still deeper in the ra^s of the sectaries 
and leveller& It became evident that no measure of m- 
temal regulation could give the republican leaders that 
which they required. They directed their eyee abroad. It 
required littk effort on their part, and invdlved no risk, to 
oustain, in thdr relations adth foreign poweans, ;the dignity 
and the inteiests of their country. The days of the wars of 
religion were well nigh passed away; those of political theories 
were notyet come. None of the great European govemmentsi, 
though all detested the new Tq)ubKc, thought of attaching • 
*it; each, on fthe ;eoiitraTy, sought to forestal its rivals in its 
>friendship, er to make use of it against them. Simple 
xtcutrality wtfuld have sufficed to secure for England entire in- 
dependence In her ?wn interna! offirirs, and^great wei^ in 
the affairs oj^he Oontineht The leaders tff ihe repimlican 
j^iament In at more. Prominency ’^fore them were 
mct6 pdwemS itates, France, Spam, and ^ollaad: the t^ 
^lorini^, m oithdlie and monarchical, ^e nsttiral enemies—- 
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iheir ennKy more or less Icept in check or disguised— of the 
new rc^Uic; ihe last^ es protestant and tepublican, attracted 
towards En gl«nd hy ^ the sympathies of faith and Of liberty. 
All at eiioe an idea seised upm those danng and restless 
minds, and agitated them like a whirlwind: Why should not 
England and Holland unite in one sole, grand republic, soon 
eubjeoting all Europe to their common policy and their com- 
znon hdth t Xhere was matter in this wherewith to please the 
most pious, iiherewith to occupy tibe most ambitious. What 
gratitude would not the English people bear to the men who 
Aould^^us aggrandize theur grandeur, who should thus gratify 
their consdience and their pride ! For such a consideration, 
monarchy would be soon forgotten, tbejrepublic.bo firmly estab- 
lished, and the repabhoan parliament be permitted to become a 
senate of kings. 

The work was at once essayed. The republican leaders 
laboured upon it with pifissiefnate ardour; some, by the medium 
of indirect influences, and by the dissemination of their idea 
in every comer of the kingdom; others, by solemn embassies 
abroad, whose business it was to lay the foundations of the 
future union of the two nations. But the day-dreams of re* 
volutions are even still vainer, ns to foreign relations, than bb 
tb the internal government of a state. The English republi-^ 
cans did not dioose to reflect that in this fusion the republic 
of Holland would be absorbed in the republic of England, and 
that the republic of Holland might not be disposed to 
this absorption. It did not even accept its insinuation, * The 
Dutch r^thMouis, proved by a century of hard-earned success, 
were too proud to sacrifice their country, too prudent to sacri* 
£ce themselves, uniting their destinies with this Utopia of 
A new-born and tottering republic. The tsmse of the English 
royalists, moreover, enjoyed in Holland the favour, not only 
of the House of Orange, but of the large body of the people, 
whose justice had been* revolted by the murder of Charles I.> 
as ^eir common sense had been by the absurdities of the sec- 
taries.^ The national pride of Holbnd dissipated with a breath 
the chimera to which the ambitious pride of the English par- 
liament bad ^vea birth. But the Mure of su<& attempts b 
never permitted to pass with impunity. From the pr^^t 
Mure there resulted between the two nations, naturafly yMb 
already, profound jealousy and mistrust; between tfarir lead^ 
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die bitter rancour of wounded self-love. So agitated a source 
speedily swelled into the torrent of war^ and the high diplo- 
matic conceptions of the protestant and republican parliament 
of England had no other issue than a rupture and a fierce 
struggle with the only republican and protestant state among 
its continental neighbours. 

Thus, from without as within, the English republicans had, 
from external events or from their own acts, the . lie given 
most markedly and most mournfully to all their ideas and 
to all their hopes. They had promised liberty; they prac- 
tised tyranny. They had promised the union and the triumph 
of Protestantism in Europe; they had carried war into its 
very heart. 

It was in vain that this government endured, or gained 
battles, or crushed its enemies: it strengthened itself not a jot. 
Amid all their successes, in the submission of all around them, 
the republic and its leaders declined, from day to day, into 
deeper and deeper discredit and degradation. 

A man, the principal author of the death of Charles I., and of 
the establishment of the republic, Cromwell, who had foreseen 
this result, now prepared to profit by it. The king deadband the 
republic proclaimed, a vast, W perfectly natural, metamorphosis 
had taken place' in Cromwell. Impelled, hitherto, by his pas- 
sions, as a sectaiy and man of ambition, against the enemies of 
his faith and the obstacles to his fortune he had wholly applied 
himself to their destruction. The work of destruction con- 
summated, another necessity presented itself to his mind. The 
revolution was accomplished: a new government had now' to 
constructed. Providence, which rarely bestows upon one 
man a double power, had marked out Cromwell for both the 
one work and the other. The Revolutionist disappeared; the 
Dictator made ready. 

At the same moment that this dominant necessity of the 
new situation of things became impressed upon his sound, 
powerful mi^d, Cromwell perceived farther, that the govern- 
ment it vrek then spught to establish would never succeed: 
neither the |nstitu(ll5ns nor the men. The institutions liad no 
unity, no s^ility; they had no past, no present, no future; 
the very heiort of power was agitated witlj intestine war and 
permanent uncertainty. The men were men of narrow aiiid 
chimerical views^ of blind or petty passions ; with them there 
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would be nothing but a perpetual revolutionary struggle be- 
tween power and the people. Elevated into sovereigns, the 
republican parliament and its leaders were soon measured by 
the common sense of Cromwell, and found wanting. It was 
impossible that from them anything like a strong and regular 
government could proceed. 

One resolve from that moment occupied the thoughts of 
Cromwell, never to mix himself up with the policy or with 
the destiny of those institutions and of those men; to keep 
wholly apart from their blunders «and from their reverses ; to 
separate from ihe parliament, by employing himself elsewhere 
as their servant. 

To separate from it was nothing: the great point was to 
rise as others declined. Cromwell foresaw the downfal of the 
parliament and of its leaders; resolute not to fall with them, 
he set about the work of exalting himself beside them. 

The great men of action never construct their plan of action 
beforehand or in one piece. Their genius lies in their instinct 
and their ambition. From day to day, in each circumstance 
as it occurs, they see facts such as they really are. They dis- 
cern the«path which these facts indicate, and the chances which 
that path opens to them. They enter it resolutely, and ad- 
vice along it, still guided by the same light, as far as space 
opens before them. Cromwell thus advanced, on and on, to 
the dictatorship, without well knowing whither he was going, 
or at what cost ; but onward still he went. 

The position he sought, remote from, and independent of, 
the reigning power, the parliament itself offered him. The 
presence of Cromwell in London incommoded and disquieted 
the ringleaders. They asked him to go and take the com- 
mand of the army, about to march for the subjugation of 
Ireland, risen well nigh as one man for Charles Stuart, or 
rather, against the parliament. Cromwell by no means 
yielded to a first or second application; he had to be en- 
treated; he exacted infinite concessions; — first, for his friends, 
his patronage was zealous and vast; then for himself, he re*> 

S uired great, sure means of success; well provided troops, 
istinguished honours, uncontested power. Everything he 
asked was given, so eager were they to get rid of him. His 
departure was solemn and magnificent. Sermons werq 
preached predicting, under prayers to Qod, his success* 
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Cromwell bimself preached and prayed in publi<^ seeking 
imd finding in the Bible allusions full of eneoumgement to 
, the war he was about to wage. He quitted London^ sor- 
Mninded by a numerous staff of offieerS; splendidly equipped, 
' At Bristol, where he stayed awhile previous to embarkation, 
fhe people from all the adjacexft country flocked to see him as 
he took his departure. He omitted nothing, and nothing was 
wanting with him, to excite the public attention^ to. ill men’s 
minds. 

It was England he sought^ to gain by the sol^ugatum of Ire* 
land. Ireland was the country of a race and *of a idigiQn> the 
one scorned, the other detested, by the English people. Upon 
Ireland he waged war to the knife, — ^massacremg^ despoiling, 
driving out the Irish, hesitating no more at cruelty in the 
* camp than at falsehood in the parliament, justifying the one 
as the other by the pretext of necessity, and prompt himself 
to credit the pretexts, that he might the sooner attain suc- 
cess. 

The glory of his victories and of his namo soon disquieted 
the porliament. Cromwell was in every one’s mouth, the sub- 
ject of universal conversation, the populace blindly admiring 
him, the politicians discussing his conduct and his future 
career. In Scotland, at the time of his departure for the 
army in Ireland; it was rumoured that it was to Edinburgh, 
and not to Dublin, that ho designed tO' lead it, and the popu^ 
lation was thrown into a state of excitement from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Other rumours set it abroad that 
on his return from Ireland, he meditated to proceed to France, 
no one knew in what position, or to what purposci Pamph- 
lets were seized, entitled The Character of King Cromwell. 
Things hadjreadied that point when the most trivial circum- 
stances, the nmst ordinary proceedings on the part of a man, 
rising to greatness, excite to intensity the popular curiosity 
and the splicitade of his rivals. The parlimnentary ring- 
leaders thinkfig to avail themselves of the winter quarters he 
had just estillished^^ DaUi% recalled him to London. 
Cromwell df^ not obey the order — did not even reply, bnt, 
saddenly resittoing the campaign, pursued his work eff de- 
struction in Ij^laiiS, and did not consent to return to England, 
until new amf gr^e perils of the republic opened to bu^lf 
new prospects of independence and of greatness. 
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Scotland had recalled Chades Stuart. The republic and the? 
monai^y were about to meet &ce to face. The republic 
needed a tried chamjdoxtto set against the king: it essayed to* 
have Fair^ and Cromwell. Fair&x refused. The par- 
liiunent nenunafsed Cromwell alone, constrained with deepljr 
painful reluctane^to give him, that he mightsavo the republic^ 
another kingdom, to conquer. 

In Scotland, Cromwell conducted die war and himself in a 
manner wholly different from that which he had observed in 
Ireland. Aa towrnds the Irish Catholics he had been violent, 
harsh, pilflia% se towards the Scottish protestants he was 
moderate,, paridil^ conciliatory. In Scotland, around the royaU 
ist party, evim widita; its ran^ there were* deep-seated dis- 
sensions; pveri>yteriaaB^ fanatics rather than royalists, and 
who served the king mistnutingly and with infinite eonditiouft 
and reservations; sectaries as ardent, as democratic as the 
English sectaries^ fill! of symj^hy with Cromwell and his 
soldiers, and more disposed to aid than to assail them. Crom- 
well applied all these tendencies to the best account, and while 
seeking to do battle with the king’s army, exhibited every 
consideration tO' the country, negoeiated separately with the 
leaders whom he knew to he wavering, or inclined rather to- 
wdlds himself, entered into correspondence, into conference, 
into religious controversy with the Scottish theologians; skilful 
to please, and leaving a favourable impression of himself even 
where he did not succeed in convincing or in decoying. He 
thus advanced into Scotland, gaming gromid every day by his 
military successes, and by his influence over men’s minds, and 
detaching from the king, one after another, counties, towns, and 
leaders. Charles found himself pressed upon, hemmed in, 
overtaken. With the impulsive energy of youth, he at once 
took a resolution, striking from its very desperation; he pro- 
ceeded with his whole army, by a rapid movement, towards 
England, relinquishing Scotland to Cromwell,, and resolute to 
try the fortune of royalty m the heart of the rqpublia 

A month had not elapsed rihee Charles and riie Scottish 
army had put their feet on English soil, before Cromwell 
overtook, defeated, and dispersed them at Worcester, where 
Charles had just been proclaimed king. Charies wand^ed 
frodi mylum to asylum, in one disguise after aiibther, seeking 
a vessel to convey him out of ^gland; and Cromwell re- 
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entered London in triumph^ surrounded by members of parlia- 
ment, by the council of state, by the common council, and by 
^an enormous crowd, proclaiming him their liberator. 

The great joy thus succeeding a great fear, got the better, 
'for a while, of all jealousy, of all hate. The parliament heaped 
ftyours upon Cromwell: a large property in land was voted 
him; the palace of Hampton Court was assigned him as a 
residence; the men hitherto the most mistrusting him lavished 
upon him marks of their gratitude and deference. The enthu- 
siasm of the republican community was more sincere, and of 
more value. The revolutions which have overthrown amnent 
greatness, are proud and eager to raise up new. It is their 
security, it is their highest gratification to see themselves con- 
secrated in glorious images; it seems to them as though they 
are thus making reparation to the society whom they have 
despoiled of the original. Hence the instinct which, despite 
democratic passions, impels popular parties to those pompous 
manifestations, those measureless flatteries, that idolatry of 
language with which they ever delight to intoxicate the great 
men whom they see mounting upon the ruins they have made. 
Sectaries and philosophers, citizens and soldiers, parliament 
and people, all, of their own^will or other people’s, con- 
curred to aggrandize Cromwell, as though to aggrandize theTm- 
selves with him^ and the republicans of the city of London, 
when they met and harangued him on his entering their walls, 
gratified their own vanity as they repeated to him: Thou wert 
ordained to 'bind their kings in chains, and with links of 
iron’ their nobles.” Blind creatures, who little thought how 
soon these chains would weigh down their own hands ! / 

. Cromwell received this homage and this greatness with a 
calculated siucerity, which yet was not wholly destitute of sin^ 
cerity* " To God alone be the glory,” was his constant reply; 

am but his feeble and unworthy instrument.” He tho- 
roughly uneferstood how exactly this language suited his 
country and Ins party, and he exaggerated it and repeated it 
beyond meaiure, t^^atify the men whose confidence and 
devotion he ihus animated. But it was at the same time the 
expression of his own heartfelt thought. God, his power, his 
providence, fds unintermitting action upon Jhe affairs of the 
world and upibn men’s souls, these were not with Cromwell 
cold abstractions or obsolete traditions; they were his faith—* 
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his deepi genuine faith: a &ith, inconsistent indeed, and ihex- 
acting, having but slight influence or check upon his actions 
in the temptations of life, and the necessities of success, but 
which subsisted in his heart’s core, and gave inspiration to his 
words whenever the greatness of the circumstance or of his 
own situation thoroughly moved him. It is very easy besides 
to speak humbly and to call oneself the instrument of God, 
when Qod has made this instrument the master of nations. 
Neither the pew's? nor the pride of Cromwell suffered from his 
humility. . \ 1 ^ 3 

Thu% the j^ter his posinon ^w, the greater did his 
ambition gimw with it, carrying him at last above his position. 
Through his so humble language, darted from time to time in 
his actions lightning gleams of sovereignty. At the field of 
battle of Worcester, he had the desire to knight, with his own 
hands, two of his bravest generals, Lambert and Fleetwood ; 
and it was with great ill-humour that he gave up the notion, 
when he was reminded that this was a privilege of royalty. 
On the day of his triumphal entrance into London, as ho 
advanced, amid the public acclamations, such was the expres- 
sion of bis countenance, that a man who knew him well, the 
sectarian preacher, Hugh Peters? said as he passed, ** Cromwell 
witl make himself our king.” He had just saved the rejmblic, 
and subjected to her two kingdoms. Out of London, and by 
the agency of arms, he bad no further greatness now to do. He 
remained in London, powerful and unoccupied, receiving the 
constant visits of his omeers and soldiers, the centre of all dis- 
contents and of all hopes. Before him was the republican par- 
liament, so curtailed, that scarcely from sixty to eighty mem- 
bers could be got together from day to day ; some of them ear- 
nestly and honestly occupied with public afiairs, with the 
navy, with the Dutch war, with reforms projected in the laws 
— but the majority petty in their greatness, devoted to low 
passions, to sordid interests, monopolizing all the public 
employments am 9 ng themselves and their relations, making 
their power subservient to their fortune and to their private 
animosities — a clique, day by day more selfish, more isolated, 
more decried ; giving to the country neither repose, nor liberty, 
nor a future, yet manifesting entire determination to retain 
the sovereign power, as though the salvation of England could 
have requi^ the perpetuation of so miserable a government. 


a 
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•Gromwel} hesitated and waited a long time. At the 
torment of hb tmunph, when he resumed his seat in parlia- 
inent^ he bad commenced the i^n^gle; two great and popidar 
questions were his weapons — a genei^ amnesty^ pfoclaiming 
the civil war at an end, and an electoral law, regulating the 
anode and period of assembling a new parliament. These 
two measures had been proposed some time but thqr 

had remained buried in committees, merely brought forward 
from time to time, on critical occasions, by wi^ of bait. Under 
the influence of Cromwell, they were seriously resumed and 
debated. The amnesty was carried with d^hsulty at :^end of 
flve months, after numerous attempts to izdaeduxie FostnOtions 
and reservations, (hiefly of a pecuniary totut^ aU of which 
had been sueeess^lly opposed by Cromwell himsdi^ too sensible 
to indulge in any useless animosities, and intent upon creating 
for himself in all parties supporters and personal fibnds. But 
the decisive measure, the electoral law, BtiU remmned in sus*- 
pense. Cromwell urged it on, though without any pi^culor 
earnestness, and rather to elicit for public observation the 
obstinate selfishness of the parliamentary ringleaders than to 
efiect any ^eedy result. He was himself exceedingly per- 
plexed. By what plausible means was he to constrain the 
parliament to ydissolve? What would be the result of fiew 
elections 1 and would even new elections be sufficient to raise 
up and establi& the country on a solid basis? Had the ex- 
periment of the republic succeeded? was it not still evident 
that monardiy was more in conformity witli the laws, with 
the habits, witJi the feelings, with the permanent interests of 
the counti^? if the country desired it, if the country needed 
it, how reinstate it? 

Cromwell; put these questions, not merely in confidential 
conversatiiorts with some of the le^ing public men, but in con- 
ferendcs wherein he assembled officers of the army and members 
of parliameilt. He attained no satisfactoiy result : the officers 
insisted upto remaining republicans; the politicians inclined 
to monarchy, woul^ear of none other than the old monarchy, 
and counseilkl Cromwell to treat with it for its re-establish- 
ment. He^otdd then break off the conversation, returning 
to the char^ oh some later occasion, pliant^in appearance, but 
indomitable in bis ambition ; now frank to audacity, to hire 
men into hi$ designs, at others crafty to effrontery, to conceal 
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them; from eiM^ soccessivo interview ke^eriv^ the Rdvantam 
ef more and meope deeply comprotnising the army in ms 
struggle with the parliament. The eecfcarian spirit was stUl 
potent in tibe army, wnd the military spirit had at the 
time strongly devdoped itself. The passions of the fanatii^ 
and the interests of the soldier, combined there and mir- 
tually sustained each others these Oromwril operated upon, 
incessani^ indting them against the pariiament. 
iniquity, tiust the conquerors should bo withheld, 

and men who neither fought nor suffered should 
alone fimts of victory ! what an insult to Cod that 

the couiii^ iff Ids saints should be so little heeded I PetitionB 
jpreseni^ by general couneil of officers in the name of the 
whole army himghtily demanded the payment of arrears, the 
reform of the id^es of the government, the satisfacrion of the 
hopes of the pec^ple of Cod. The menaced parliament defended 
itself, grew angry, and at length assailed in its turn. It 
pressed forward the disbanding of a considerable portion of the 
army; it, pot iq) Ibr^sale the very x>aiace of Hampton Court, 
which it had assi^ped to Cromwell as a residence 1 

This state of tension had already endured eighteen months. 
On both sides it was felt that the crisis approached. Who was 
towemain the master? All at once parliament took a reso- 
lution — ^the very resolution which was demanded from it. It 
vigorously resumed the discussion of the new electoral law. 
But that law had precisely for its object to perpetuate power 
in the very hands whence it should have withdrawn it. The 
present members of the republican parliament remained of 
right, 'without any re-election, members of the new parliament. 
Fresh elections were only to fill up vacancies in the assembly, 
according to the total number fixed by the law. And that 
nothing might bo wanting to the security of the combination, 
the old membem alone were to form the committee charged 
with inquiring into the new elections, and with the admission 
or rejection of the elected. 

Tins M'as no dissolution of thex>arHament; it 'was a new lease. 
Cromwell no longer hesitated: abruptly breaking up a con- 
ference of officers assembled in his house, at Whitehall, he 
proceeded to the House of Commons, silently took his seat in 
the midst of the discussion, and at the moment when the elec- 
toral law was Aout to be put to the vote, he suddenly 
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and \ritli thorough brutality, profiting the discredit into 
iiFhich the parliamentary ringl^ers h^ fallen, to overwhelm 
them with gross insults, and insulting them grossly in ordef 
to place them in still deeper discredit, he signified to them, 
that they were no longer a body, drove them from the House 
by a company of soldiers, as intruders too long tolerated; and 
thtti^ at a blow, put an end to the Long Parliament Hot a 
man resisted, not a man raised his voice in opposition. Hot 
that the expelled parliament had not friends, earnest and 
faithful, though few in number; but they had agmnst them 
force and opinion. All the other parties, wheljher or n^ they 
approved of the act of Cromwell, rejoiced in it as in an ope- 
ration of justice, and a deliverance* Intimidated or powerless, 
the defeated party quietly submitted; and those revolutionary 
ringleaders who had for nine years waged civil war, who had 
driven from parliament three-fourths of their colleagues, con- 
demned their king to death, and tyrannically changed the 
constitution of their country, were now in a position to com- 
prehend that the government of a people is a work infinitely 
higher and more difficult than they had imagined before they 
themselves succumbed beneath it The republic had been 
established in the name of liberty; and under the domi- 
nation of the republican parliament, liberty had been bdt a 
vain word, veiling the tyranny of a faction. After the ex- 
pulsion of the parliament, the republic in its turn became a 
vain word, retained merely as one of those lies which still 
serve a formal purpose, though they no longer deceive the 
mind; and the despotism of a sole ruler was for five years the 
government of England. Despotism in great nations, which 
resort to it in a fit of perplexity or of lassitude, can only sub- 
sist upon two conditions — order and grandeur. Cromwell, 
become the master, exerted all the resources of his genius to 
impress upon his government both these characteristics. A 
stranger to the petty malignant enmities, to the narrow and 
impracticable prejudices which factions bring to their rule, 
he was wil|ing that all, without distinction of origin, of party, 
cavaliers and preAyterians equally with republicans, provided 
they kept ^car of political machinations, should have, in all 
the interests of civil life, protection and security. Ihe act 
which imposed upon every Englishman the oath of fidelity, 
under penalty of incapacity to appear before the public tri- 
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bunals in assertion of bis rights, was abolished. The admlnis* 
trlition of justice became once more regular, and as a general 
principle, impartial. Cromwell, general of the revolution, had 
always managed to keep up a correspondence and to halve 
creatures in all parties. Cromwell, protector of the republic, 
sought to rally round his government the higher forces of 
society. Too sensible to separate himself from his roots, and 
to transfer himself to his enemies, a superior instinct warned 
him at ^ si^e time, that until power is accepted and sup- 
ported by the men whom their position, their interests, their 
habits, r^deritii Natural allies, nothing is thoroughly organ- 
ized or solidly established. The fierce, curbless chief of the 
popular innovators, now manifested himself full of respect for 
the institutions consecrated by time. In their aversion for 
human sciences, and for aristocratic or royal foundations, the 
sectaries wished to suppress the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Cromwell saved them. Qreat by nature, and 
now high by position, he assumed the taste for all that was 
high, for all that was great in past memories, in present intel* 
lect, and learning, and renown; he felt it his interest to attract 
all such^around him, and he took a pleasure in protecting it 
against all low and petty hostilities. And he employed in 
support of this policy, in the maintenance, for the general 
benefit of order and of law, in the re-cstablishment, every- 
where, of power and of respect for power, that very army with 
which he had overthrown so much ancient grandeur, and whose 
strict discipline, and whose personal devotion to himself, im- 
perfectly and with difficulty kept in check the passions smoul- 
dering within it. 

Abroad, in the external relations of England, Cromwell, freed 
from the yoke of parties, applied a juster judgment of the in- 
terests of his country and of his own situation, and attained a 
success still more thoroughly complete. Peace was the basis 
of his )^li(^. From the vexy moment of his accession, ho ap- 
plied himself to its re-establishraent or confirmation in every 
quarter, — with Holland, with Portugal, with Denmark; laying 
aside here those dreams of republican and protestant fusion 
which formerly he had himself conceived or fomented; there^ 
relimous or party ^dges; eager to arrange differences, to 
settle disputed questions; at times exhibiting a haughty s^- 
sitiveness, in order to establish the dignity of a new goverh- 
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mmt, but always rational^, indulging in no extravagant exao^ 
tic^, in no <^mericai ambition^ sedbdng abroad only that^ 
wlueh. was required for hia essentiid interests, for the seeurity 
and tibe strength of his power at home. Upon the same prin- 
ciple/ peace onee assured, the second basis of his policy was 
neutE^y. Europe was now witnessing the crisis of the 
struggle between the House of Austria and the House of Bour- 
bon^— between Spain, now dedmmg, and France,, now iarapid 
ascension. Each made earnest^ and at times de§^radingv efforts 
to draw England into its alliance. Cromwell listeimdito both, 
giving to eaeh enough of hope to obtain fr^ it what he 
needed on behalf of Ms government, , but pledging hiinself to 
nMther cause. Upon a thorough consideration of the whole 
case, he judged that from Spom he had less to hope^ less to 
fear, and xm^ more to take. He had it in contemplation to 
give the power and the cemmeros of England a large field in 
the. New.World. He quittedueutcality in tixhe and manner so 
happily selected, that> whHe his war Spain, gave him be- 
yond seas the conquest of Jamaica, Ms^allianee with France 
procured for him, at the threshold of the Enropeau continent, 
the possession of Dunkirk, without his involying himself so 
deeply in the straggle of the two parties as to compromise the 
exter^ iudependesice of his country. 

It was under his government the constant characteristio of 
his policy to keep iiteelf &ee from system and from passion, 
and to meddle no further with other people’s affairs than its 
own affairs really required. The Stuarts had tfdren refuge in 
France. The court treated them with favour, thought hesi- 
tatingly. The essays at civil war of the Fronde agitated the 
kingdom. The protestants in it were, if not persecuted, dis- 
quieted and discwtented. The opportunity seemed favour- 
fmle, and the temptation was great, for Cromwell to mterv^e 
there a^inst hia rnuunies^ and in support of the: religieus and 
politiciu cause W which he had achieved his greatness. The 
l^oe de Gond4 chief of the insurgents, and the city of Bor- 
doimx, their bu]|i»ri^ earnestly solicited bis aid, maintaming 
in, bisi court envoys, wifh heiqied entreaty upon entreaty^ offer; 
upon offer,, to obtain his consent. Cromwdd listened, gave 
some ground of sent in hia turn messen^cs and. agents 
into France, commissionedi to sound toe disj^MnCions and to 
measure the strength of the protestants and of toe Frondeurs, 
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and iihuar seriousljr d&aquieted Mazarin,; then, findijoig on the 
side of the Frendi malcontents neithw real, strength^ nor able> 
conduct, nor chance of successy he laid aside all aspirations of 
ambition or of pas^on, let all the offers he had received,, all 
the hopes he hid encouraged, &11 to the ground, and negotiated 
-with Mazarin, putlog to full profit all the uneasiness he had 
excited in the mind of that minister. 

When, however, an opportunity, less tempting in itself, but 
•at the same time less compromising, presented itself else- 
where for sustaining oppressed il^testantism, CromweU 
seized it witii avidity. To protect against the duke of Savoy/ 
some poor peasants driven from their valleys,^ he. multipli^ 
declarations, embassies, money-aids, menaces; summon^ the 
court of France to interpose, unless it desired that he himself 
should do so, involved in his proceedings the United Fro- . 
vinces mid the Swiss cantons, attained his end soldy by the 
movement which i W pui* in operation, and tl\us gave the 
religious opinion of IB^land ^distinguished triumph, without 
involving it in ai^ gtave and dubious struggle. 

When English ^interests abrc^, important in. themselves, 
though fecondaiy^ were at stdke; claiming protection or re- 
pawtion, Cromwell supported, them energetically, keeping 
them carefully apart from general and more exciting questions 
He sent into the Mediterranean Admhal Blake with a strong 
squadron, commissioned to proceed wherever England had 
demands or complaints to make; and Blake presented him- 
self successively before Leghorn, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
settling iii*a brilliant manner, without aggravating them,, the: 
various disputes, and never withdrawing until he 1^ obti^ned,. 
from free will or by compulsion, the redress of the grievancies 
of his country. 

Such earnest^ efforts, such great successes, did not remain 
wholly without result; but they did, not eifeet the true a^d 
ultimate aim of the conqueror. , This goverument, so energetic 
without temerity, so skilful in flattering the nathmal. passions . 
without becoming their slave, which abroad, aggrandused its 
country without, compromising it> imd at, home. maihtoine<|[ . 
order by the soldiers of the revolution,. — ^this goyemmeui^ i 
Crqmwell, was obeyed, feared, admfred, but did not take root. 
England submitted to his genius, end his force; she.didjnrt 
accept his domination. Consummate in the art of drawing 
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men to him, every day he detached a ^eater or less number 
from the ranks of the old parties, inducing some absolutely to 
enter his services, others at least to cease from acting as his 
cinemies. He obtained, to the fullest extent that it has evei 
been attained by the masters of nations, all that good sense, 
weariness of resistance, personal interest, weakness, cowardice, 
sordid baseness, treacheiy, can give to power. * But the old 
parties still subsisted, — cavaliers, presbyterians, republicans, 
compressed, but alive, and renouncing neither hope nor 
action. During the five years of Cromweirs rule, and omitting 
from consideration a host of obscure attempts, fifteen con- 
spiracies and insurrections, royalist or republican, or coalitions 
of both parties, placed his government in alarm, and his life 
in danger. He repressed them energetically, alike without 
cruelty and without pity, rigorous or clement, according to the 
necessities of the moment, employing by turns the laws and 
arbitrary will, juries and exceptional courts, an indefatigable 
police, and a devoted army; silent arrests and signal execu- 
tions; the banishment or the imprisonpent of the defeated 
insurgents, or their sale in the colonies as slaves; everything 
that could be devised to strike enemies with impotence or 
fear. Nothing succeeded against him; all the plots were 
frustrated, all the risings in arms put down. The country took 
no part in them, and remained tranquil. But, at the same 
time, it had no faith in the right or in the duration of this 
daily victorious power. Cromwell did not reign in men’s 
minds as a recognised and permanent sovereign. At the 
pinnacle of his greatness, he was still, in the public thought, 
nothing more than a master, — irresistible but provisional, 
without a rival, but also without a future. 

He himself felt this more thoroughly than any one else. It 
was the characteristic of his mind to see all things, even his 
own position, such as they really were. Never was great man 
more ardent in hope, more entirely free from illusion. 

He had leafkhed, in overturning the constitutional monarchy, 
that it was the only government which suited England or 
could live there ; master of the ruins of the edifice, an enduring 
idea took possMsiem of him — ^to raise it up, and to establisli 
himself within it. . ^ 

It was his earnest desire, his constant labour, to effect a par- 
liament with which he could live and govern. In five years 
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he called together no fewer than four; in some cases himself 
selecting, in concert with his oSicero, the assembly, whom he 
hypocritically invested with the name; in others, having it 
elected according to the new mode which the republican Long 
Parliament was on the point of adopting, when he expelled it 
from the house; always treating these assemblies in the outset 
with much solemnity of deference; putting in practice, to 
create majorities, artifices the most shameless, violence the 
most monstrous; and ever careful; in the very moment of 
breaking with them, to give them no idea that ho renouneod 
their co-operation. 

The undertaking, on his part, was altogether chimerj^l. 
The royalists kept quite aloof from his parliament. The Bi^ 
byterians entered it, but in a very limited number. The 
various fractions nf the republican party sat there in isolated 
batches, broken up and furious. The partisans of Cromwell 
were men little wapted to triumph by tlie means of parlia- 
mentary tactics and debate. His enemies, more practised in 
this class of combat, put into operation against him all its 
resources. He found himself there in presence of men whom 
he had* dethroned, sincerely vehement against his tyranny, 
ol)^tinate in their anarchical ideas and habits, and as ungovern- 
able as incapable of governing. He himself, from day to day, 
supplied them with fresh and fres& weapons, in the shape of 
grievances; for be had not learned, in becoming absolute master, 
to respect right, or to endure opposition and contradiction. 
Warned by his acute instinct that in bis despotic isolation he 
was establishing nothing, not even his own power, he would 
summon a parliament that he might make use of it in the 
creation of a durable government; but when tbo parliament 
was assembled, destitute of the natural force of the conserva- 
tive party, and dominated by men whose only knowledge was 
to destroy, soon Cromwell, unable to endure either their 
liberty or their blind subserviency, would break in pieces the 
instrument he felt necessary, but which yet he was furious at 
finding ever fatal. 

Once he thought he had, at least, succeeded in collecting a 
parliament that, would comprehend and co-operate in ms 
designs. He hastened to have laid before it the idea which 
possessed his mind, the complete re-establishment of t|ie 
English monarchy, a king and two houses of parliament. 
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Tbe proposittbn waa formally made and <Hscus8ed in the 
house, and pubtiely negotiated, for more than two months, 
bet^en the parliament and the Protector. Cromwell dis^ 
played the negotiation that strange amalgamation of ardour 
and of caution, of profound ability and of coarse hypocrisy, 
TAkich constituted at once his mrt and his nature. In him 
prudence almost equalled ambition. He did choose that his 
accession to royalty should be at the price of a schism in his 
party, — ^that basis, already so narrow and so tottering, of his 
goyernment. It was his aim to become king without im- 
perilling the protector. He required^ that not simply should 
the crown be offered to him, but that all the leading men by 
whom he was surrounded, sectaries or politiciaixs, officers or 
magistrates, should distinctly commit themselves to the offer. 
For a long time past, before the institution iff the Protect 
torate, before the expulsion of the Long Parliament, he had 
been sounding them and preparing them> for such a result. 
Thorou^y engaged in this supreme enterprise, his labour, 
in operating upon them, was infinite and indefatigable; now 
straightforward, now indirect; he addressed hhni^^ by turns, 
to their interest, to their friendship, to their reason; hd^ sought 
to impress upon them that the revolution they had made, and 
their own position* in common with his own, would remain 
Weak and precarious until they had together establirixed them- 
selves in the constitution upon which Were founded^ all the 
laws of England, with which were inseparably connected all 
the habits of obe<&nc6 and respect of her people. He per- 
suaded, or carried away, so> many men, even among the long 
contumacious ofSieers, tW he might well think himself, and 
did really think Idmself, sure of success. The proposition 
was vot^ in parliament. The crown was formally and 
cffieiidly offered him. He postponed his reply: he desired 
to\ overcome a}l remaining opposition. This opposition he 
mxeountered dose at hand^ on the part of the generals most 
dosely oonnectejd with his person. It was insurmountablej 
whether emanat^g from sincere attachment to republicanism, 
from very shames at fEving so direct the lie to all their past 
life^ or from the vengeance of humiliated rivalry. Orom- 
well flattered' Mmsd^ fkat after all, these were but the 
frmoiftti humours off a few individuals. He had resolved to 
dispense with their consent, and to . place upon his head the 
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crowa whidb: bad been placed ia his handa^ yrhen be teamed 
that a petiti<Hi, dtawa up by oae of his (^plains, and idgned 
by a great number of offieei% had^ in the name of the • armT^ 
been just solemnly presented to pi^ament, requinng fidelity 
to the good old eause^ and protesting against the re^esiabEsh- 
ment of royalty. Cromwell instantly summoned the parlia^ 
meat to 'Whitehall^ and affecting utter astonishment that tliey 
should thus appear to^ protest against his reply before it was 
giyen^ he formally ceftised the title of king. 

It was in yam that^ enlightened by his, genius as to the vioe 
of his greatness^ he sought to place it upon a basis consecrated 
by right and by tinML God did not choose that the same man . 
who had laid the king’s head low, and trampled underfoot the 
liberties of the country, should gather the fruit and enjoy the 
honour of the lef^stablishment of royalty and of the le^imate 
pwliament. Potent against anarchy, Cromwell, in struggling 
with the difficulties cl \m dituatian, constantly tell into des* 
potism. He had! sMtored impartiality to ciyil order: impelled 
by the necessity ot' meeting the expenses of his government he 
subjected all the royalists te the most iniquitous exactions,, and 
the whole countay te the rule of a militery tyranny, the sole 
mews of aceoB^lisfaing those exactions. He prided himself 
upon hayh^ reinstated the administration of justice in all its 
regularity^Q alkits lustre; and when eminent advocatea defended 
men against his prq^ecution, when upright magistrates refused 
to eondemn those whom the laws acquitted, be maltreated, im<^ 
prisoned^ and drove them firom their offices, with a degree of hru-- 
tality altogether unexampled in the very worst times. It was 
over arrogan^ in him to suppose that he could re-establish legal 
monardby without renouncmg revolntionary violence. Crom- 
well already enjoyed m. race privilege; he had passed bom the 
revolution to the dictatorship; it was not given him to traim- 
form the dictatorship into a rule of right and of liberty. 

But his prudence did not desert him in this peiilous trial«» 
He had stayed himjielf only at the last moment, but Jie had 
stayed himself England, which had witnessed the retroces*^ 
sion,— the republteansywho had enforced it,< — still needed and 
still feared him* His posi^on remained entire; and the pro- 
tector was none the less powerful ter having failed to 
himjbeif king;, He did not fd)andon his design. He ev6a .8e% 
about fHreparmg hia measures for assembling a new parliament,^, 
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in the hope^ doubtless, of one day quelling the army by the parlia- 
ment, as heretofore he had quelled the parliament by the army. 

Biit already the hand that was soon to quell himself lay 
Heavy on him. His health had been for some time past 
giving way. A domestic affliction, the loss of a beloved 
daughter, aggravated his malady. He sank rapidly. He de- 
sired not to die : the many trials he had so triumphantly over- 
come, the great things he had done and that he contem- 
plated to do, the power of his will, all contributed to persuade 
him that he had not attained the term of his life. He said 
to the more confidential friends about him, am sure I 
shall not die to-day; I know that God will not have me die 
yet.” God had marked out Cromwell to be a striking example 
of what a great man can do and cannot do. His destiny was 
accomplished. He had rendered himself, by his sole genius, 
the master of his country, and of the revolution he had made 
in his country; he remained, to his latest hour, in full posses- 
sion of his jgreatness; and he died, fniitlessly consuming his 
genius and his power in the attempt to reconstruct that which 
he had destroyed — a parliament and a king. 

Amid the anarchy into which she was thrown by. his death, 
England experienged one of those rare instances of good for- 
tune, respecting which it is difficult to say whether they pro- 
ceed from God idone, or whether man’s wisdom has a share 
in them. The catastrophe of anarchy was ip no way factitious 
or incomplete, or iprecipitate. All the ambitions, ^1 the pre- 
tensions, all the elements of chads and of political strife, that 
Cromwell had kept under, reappeared, and rushed tumul- 
tuously together upon the stage which he had filled alone. 
His son, Bichard> was proclaimed protector without obstacle, 
and recognised by foreign powers without hesitation; but no 
sooner did he seek to govern, than around him arose a host of 
councillors, soon becoming his enemies and his rivals. The 
general council of officers; a new and more popular council of 
the army; a new parliament, which Bichard immediately as- 
sembled; the ^ old, ^mutilated Long Parliament, or, as the 
people (^ed :it, the Rump of the Long Parliament, which 
asserted that tio it alone belonged the legal power, since it had 
received firom Charles I. — ^the king it had put to death — ^the 
privilege of not being dissolved except by. its own consent; and, 
lastly, this same Long Parliameni^ recruited by the members 
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whonij before the king’s death, it had expelled, and who now 
re-entered it, as they had been dismissed from it, by force; all 
these spectres claimed to replace the master who of late had 
quelled them i^; and England saw them, for more than 
twenty months, appearing, disappearing, flickering aWt, 
evoking or expelling one another, coalescing and combating, 
without any of them, for a single hour, assuming the stability 
or the strength of a government. 

In this interregnum of twenty months — ^amid this ridiculous 
outburst of chimerical candidates — ^that candidate alone did not 
appear who to the universal thought of England, whether in 
hope or in fear, presented the only serious pretension. Scarce 
one or two insignificant movements, which merely demanded 
a free parliament, and did « not venture to even utter the 
name of Charles Stuart, ,were essayed in his favour, and were 
at once suppressed without any difficulty. 

It was the recollection of Cromwell which still kept the 
royalist party in fear and inaction. He had so repeatedly 
prostrated their hopes — ^had beaten down their insurrections 
and their plots with so hard a hand, that they no longer ven- 
tured eyen to think of success. Moreover, they had been 
taught wisdom by long enduring misfortune. They had 
le&med not to take their will as the measure of their strength, 
and to comprehend that, if Charles Stuart was to recover the 
crown, it was the nationd interest of England, expressed.by a 
national movement, that must restore it to him, and not an 
insurrection of cavaliers. 

Eichard Cromwell had the thought and the wish himself to 
terminate the general anguish and his own, by treating with 
the king. Without ambition or grandeur, he was deficient 
neither in capacity nor in probity. He had taken part in 
his father’s destiny, rather from an indolent indisposition to 
oppose it, than frdm any confidence in it. He had no faith in 
the continuance of its success in his own person, and he felt him- 
self incapable of supporting so great a burden. But neither 
was he capable of taking a decisive resolution upon such high 
concerns. He was wee^ and vacillating, overwhelmed with 
debt, and lost in vague speculations as to his future destiny. 
He remained the toy of a fortune, the vanity of which he 
thoroughly appreciated ; the instrument of far less wise men 
than himself. 
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Tbe <»ta8ti>oplie could not be lotkg delayed. Ail tbe powers^ 
all the names whidb had made the revolutioi^ or which the 
revolution had made, had been tried, and tried over again. 
No' external obstacle, no national resistanoe, had impeded 
ihem in their attempts to govern, yet all had failed, and all 
had well nigh sunk under the failure, all exhausted, in these 
sterile struggles, the little credit and the little strength they 
had managed to retain. Their nullity was laid bare. Yet 
England was wholly at their mercy. The nation had lost, 
in the course of these long and mournful alternations of 
anarchy and of despotism, the habit , of itself regulating its 
destinies, and the courage to set about it. The army of 
Cromwell was still on foot, incapable of creating a gorem- 
ment, but prostrating all that* did not please it. One of its 
officers, high in the esteem and confidence of the soldiers, 
a stranger to political parties, who had done good service to 
the parliament, to Cromwell, and even to Eichard Cromwell at 
his accession, Monk, foreseeing what must inevitably be the re- 
sult of all this anarchy, applied himself the task of guiding 
his wearied country to that goal, gently and without a struggle. 
There was nothing great in him; he possessed only^eommon 
sense and courage. He had no yearnings for glory, no ambi- 
tion for power; no lofty principles, no high derigns, either ^for 
his country or for himself ; but he was filled with a deep hatred 
of that disorder, of those measureless iniquities, which popular 
parties veil with fine promises. He was attached, firmly, in- 
genuously, unostmtatiously attached to his duties, as a soldier 
and an Englishmim. He was no mountebank, no declaimer; 
cautious, even to excess of tadturnity, he was absolutely in- 
different to truth; and lied with imperturbable daring and 
pertinacity, whenever tbe expedient seemed promotive of what 
he deemed the^ole, essential interest of England, — the peace- 
ful return of the only govOTiment that could ][>ossibly be 
stable and regular in that country. He regarded all the rest 
as mere dubiety and party squabbling. He succeeded. All 
the fractions of the great monarchic party suspended, in 
order to give ISm thstr combined aid, their old hostilities, their 
blind impatience, and th^ir opposing pretensions. The resto- 
ration was acemplished, as an altogether natural, as the only 
possible fact^ without costing the conquerorsw the conquered 
a single drop of blood ; and Charles 11., entering London 
amid the acclamations of enormous crowds, might well : 
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has been certainly xny own £ftiilt that 1 did not return 
long ago, for I have not seen a single sodl to-day who does not 
swear that he aJways desired my return.** 

Nev^ did government, old, or new, or raised up aft^ a 
find itself in a better condition to ensure regular strength 
and stability. ^ 

Charles II. ascended his throne without foreign aid, with- 
out internal struggle, without even an effort by his own 
party; by the sole impulse of the English nation, freed at 
length from oppression and from anarchy, and from revolu- 
tionary fiuctuations, and which looked to him alone for legal 
order and a future. 

The re-establishment of monarchy took place after the com- 
plete exhaustion, the decisive downfal of its enemies and 
rivals. The republic and the protectorate had appeared and 
re-appeared under all the forms, in all the combinations, they 
were capable of. All the powers, all the names issuing from 
the revolution, had fallen into utter jiisrepute and desuetude. 
The field of battle was dear. The very phantoms of the com- 
batants, and of the revolutionary pretender, had vanished. 

Boyidty was not re-establisheid by itself. Concurrent with 
. the*king% re-assutning his throne, the great landed proprietors, 
th» country gentlemen, the leading citizens, who had supported 
the royalist cause, also resumed their places about the throne, 
and in the government. The republic and Cromwell bad ex- 
cluded them from public affairs, unable to endure their presence. 
Their return filled up a great void in the social organization. 
It is the common error of revolutionists to suppose that they 
can replace all they destroy, that they can suffice for all the 
requirements of the state. The English republicans had cer- 
tainly abolished the House of Lords, and driven the royalist 
party from the political stage; but th^ did not succeed in 
themselves supplying its place, either for the support of power 
against the spirit of anarchy, or for the maintenance of the 
liberties of the nation against despotism. At the same time 
that it raised up the hereditary monarchy, the restoration 
reinstated landed property, family traditions, the old, high, 
territorial aristocracy of the country in all their rank and 
influence. Power tiius recovered at once its principle of 
stability and its natural allies; and political society, for eleven 
years past broken up and fluctuating, re-entered upon the 
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pOBsession of all its strength^ and replaced itself upon its 
original basis. - 

The government of religious society, the Episcopal Church, 
Kused its head at the same moment. No doubt, the origin of the 
Anglican Church, created as it was at the voice, and nurtured 
under the shadow of temporal power, has been a great source 
of weakness to it, as compared with the purely spiritual origin 
and the lofty independence of the Catholic Church. But 
England has derived from the circumstance this advantage, 
that all struggle has ceased between the government of the 
Church and that of the State: the Anglican Church, closely 
united with the throne, and deriving from the throne its 
original strength, has been constantly and loyally devoted to 
it; and despite the defect of its origin, and its infirmities of 
conduct, it has never been deficient either in fervour of faith, 
or in virtue of life, or in lustrous courage in the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. It has had its heroes and its martyrs, 
indomitable on the scafiqld and at the stake, though but too 
frequently weakly yielding to the sovereign. When it was 
re-established, in 1660, with Charles II., it had, for fifteen 
years, undergone every description of revolutionary persecu- 
tion, spoliation, the oppression of its worship, insult, imprison- 
ment, poverty. ].t had supported all this with dignity and 
steadfast constanqr; it rose up amid the impassioned devotion 
of the royalist party, and the general respect of the people, 
and brought to the service of royalty tried fidelity, and an 
authority aggrandized by misfortune. 

The disposition of the English people entirely corresponded 
with that of the Church; not that the sects it had long op- 
pressed, and which had been just oppressing it in their turn, 
had ceased to be fiercely hostile to it ; not that the odious and 
ridiculous excesses of fanaticism everywhere gave way to a 
wise and true piety. A reaction of impiety, frivolity, licence, 
and utter indecency was not long in breaking out. But this 
* scarcely penetrated beneath the upper, superficial regions of 
society. Amid the undisguised vices of the court, and of the 
classes immediately, ^om vicinity, subject to the contagion of 
its example, England remained full of sincere and fervent 
Christians; one portion attached, or brought back, to the 
Anglican church by the recollection of the evils, and by hatred 
of the disorders which its fall had involved; the rest, con- 
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nected with the dissenting sects^ whom the church once more 
began to persecute^ cruelly enough to exalt their zeal, but not 
enough to strike them to death. In the very heart of their 
struggles and mortal hatreds, the churdi and the sects exerted 
A salutary influence upon one another; they reciprocally main- 
tained, and recalled to iach other respect for Ood and his law, 
a constant strivlj|ig^r the eternal interests of man, and the 
fervour and actmty of faith. 

Thus, in the masses of the population, there was no want of 
moral basis for the re-established monarchy, while it found the 
political support it required in the classes habitually in contact 
with power. 

Two formidable enemies, the spirit of revolution and the 
spirit of re-action, could alone render vain so many propitious 
circumstances, and again compromise the monarchy. The 
» spirit of revolution long survived its defeat, and even the 
exposure of its utter impotence. Of the two revolutionary 
parties which had ruled in England, the republic and Crom- 
well, the latter had completely passed away; so completely, 
that the sons of the protector were left at liberty to die in 
peace, forgotten in their own country. The republican party 
subsisted without essaying, and almost without hoping, any- 
thing for its own cause ; but ardently mixed up with all the 
hostilities, all the plots against the established government; 
incessantly seeking and finding insurgents and martyrs among 
the persecuted sects, particularly in Scotland. Even among 
the parties of constitutional opposition, strangers to any repul^ 
lican regrets or desires, revolutionary ideas and habits still 
remained potent : the more enlightened had their minds 
imbued with theories, and their hearts prone to the emotion 
of passions incompatible with the patient struggles and the 
compulsory negotiations inseparable from constitutional mo- 
narchy ; the more moderate calculated the chances, and glided 
down the inclined plane of new revolutions, with a facility 
opposed to all stable and legal order. The revolutionary 
venom, deadened, but not expelled, still circulated in the veins 
of a large portion of the English nation, and kept it in a state 
of political intemperance, pregnant with obstjocles and perils to 
power. 

The spirit of reaction, that disease of conquering parties, 
incessantly fomented the spirit of revolution ; not that wU 
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ought to adopt all the reproadies with which hktorj pursues^ 
m this respect, the cav^iers and the CSiurch of i&gland. 
Bevolutions long sovereign, and tA last arrested in their course, 
have this arrogant fnet^i^on, that the iniquities they have 
4 )oinmitted remain intact ; men must be content to restram 
thenceforth their maleficent power; they characterize as re- 
action all reparation of the ills they have done. Among the 
measures adopted in the r^ign of Charles II. to redress the 
'wrongs which the royalists, lay and ecclesiastical, had suffered 
during the revolution, many were only a natural and necessary 
return to violated right and law. But these returns have 
limits, which good sense will point out for the guidance of 
governments, and the interest of parties themselves^ We 
must hot repair injustice by injustice; nor put an end to 
revolutions by provoc£d)ion and vengeance. All reparation 
which assumes this character loses its right, and seriously 
endangers the cause it pretends to serve. The religious re- 
action, especially, fell, under Charles }!., into deplorable ex- 
cesses. It was not a simple redress of the grievances and 
misfortunes of the Anglican church; it was a vindictive persecu- 
tion of the dissenting sects, a want of faith towards the more 
moderate of these sects, to whom the king, at the time of his 
return, had soleninly promised liberty. Charles several tidies 
attempted to keep his word, and to secure some degree of 
toleration to the dissenters ; his good scfnse recoiled from per- 
aecution, equally with the gentleness of his manners, his 
indifference in region, and his secret tendencies in favour of 
the catholics. But his weak and transient fits of justice soon 
gave way before the obstinacy of ecclesiastical hatred and the 
fiiry of popular passions, with which the royalist party, blinded 
4)r hurried away, were almost all associated, both in and out of 
parliament. After 1G60, the lay re-action was limited and of 
^oit duration ; but religious re-action, for a moment restrained, 
aoon broke out with violence, and perpetuated itself in an 
aggravated foim, and created most of the dangers and faults, I 
•m^t say the nrimes, into which Charles II. and his goven]^ 
mmt fell. ^ 

t But these faiults and these perils, though great and sad, had 
about them at bottom nothing vitadly menacing to the English 
.monarchy and #ociefy. Considered as a wlfole, the spirit of 
fin^VQlutioii so losg^ possessed, the spirit of re-wtiou no longer 
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dominated, England. After the great revolutionary crisis of 
1640-1660, the English people had the good fortune and 
the merit of appreciating experience, and of never giving them'- 
selves up to the extreme parties. Amidst the most. ardent 
political struggles and violence, in which they sometimes fol- 
lowed, to which> they sometimes impelled, their chiefs, they 
always on great and decisive occasions reverted to that sound 
good sense which consists in recognising the essential benefits 
it is desired to retain, and attaching itself without wavering 
to them; enduring the inconveniences attendant on them, and 
renouncing the desires which might compromise them. It is 
from the time of Charles IL that this good sense, which is the 
political intelligence of free nations, has presided over the des- 
tinies of England. Three great results, as yet confused and 
incomplete, but irrevocably, alone essential to the wishes and 
to the general interests of the English people, survived the 
revolution which it had gone through. 

Royalty could no longer separate itself from parliament: the 
cause of monarchy was gained, that of absolute monarchy was 
lost. Theologists and philosophers, as Filmer and Hobbes, 
might e^ect absolute power into a dogma, or maintain it as a 
principle; and, in writings or in conversation, their ideas might 
esS;ite the favour or anger of men of science and party ; but in 
the practical thought of the nation the question was decided : 
royalists or revolutionists, all regarded the intimate union and 
mutual control of the crown and parliament as the right and 
necessity of the country. 

The House of Commons was, in fact, preponderant in par- 
liament. Its direct sovereignty was no longer the question; 
this revolutionary principle had fallen into utter discredit, w^as 
accursed; the crown and the House of Lords had resumed pos- 
session of their rights and of their rank, but they bad been too 
roughly beaten down to acquire again all their ancient supe- 
riority, even by the fall of their enemies; and neither the 
faults nor the reverses of the House of Commons entirely 
effaced the memory of their terrible victories. The: royalist 
party, now become masters, inherited, in its relations wiUi the 
crown and in the administration of the state, the essential con^ 
quests of the Long Parliament. The concision was necessarily 
of kng duration, and often violent, before the different parties, 
whig and toxy, government and opporition, had learned to 
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make a good use of these acquisitions, to comprehend tho- 
roughly their meaning and extent, and to maintain among 
the great public powers that laborious harmony which consti- 
tutes the merit and the difficulty of constitutional government. 
But amid the experimentings of this apprenticeship, and de- 
B{>ite frequently contradicting forms and appearances, the pre- 
ponderating influence of the House of Commons became, from 
the time of Charles IL, a more and more evident and assured 
fact. 

By the side of, or rather above, these two political facts, was 
the religious fact also consummated by the revolution, the 
complete and decisive domination of protestantism in England. 
The English protestants had certainly never been more tho- 
roughly disunited; and Bossuet might well allow himself the 
proud gratification of contemplating and describing their dis- 
cords and their contests. But the unity of a common faith 
and passion still lived in sects separating from each other 
in every direction; amidst all their own battles, all professed 
the gospel, and all combated Catholicism with equal ardour. 
Liberty of conscience, constantly forgotten, and oppressed 
among and by them, was, as against the Bomish churcl^, equally 
dear to them, and irrevocably vindicated. 

This was all that the English nation, in its general and in- 
most thought, demanded from the ancient royalty, whose re- 
turn it welcomed with transport, ready long to endure the 
faults of the government which should preserve it from any 
new revolution, by assuring it these; three results of the revo- 
lutions it had undergone. 

But this was precisely what neither Charles II. nor James IL 
could or would accomplish. 

In politics, Charles was too sensible and too indifferent to 
affect or practise absolute power. He only cared for his plea- 
sures, only loved power for the enjoyment it gave of life, and 
willingly listened to concession and conciliation, that he might 
thus ward off the peril of extreme struggles, or spare himself 
annoyance; bi^ in his heart he admired and relived only ab- 
solute monarchy, ffe had suffered from the rigorous prin- 
ciples, he had i^tnessed the errors and defects, of his country’s 
institutions; he had contemplated, nigh at hand, the splendour 
of the court of Louis XIV., and the vigour of his government. 
OEIhither his admiration and trust were directed. Hence his 
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tendency to fall into venal servility to Louis XIV.; lie re- 
garded him as the chief of the party of kings, and did not feel 
the shame which should have overwhelmed him, when he sold 
to him the policy and the liberties of his country. 

In religion, Charles was at once sceptic and Eoman catholic; 
believing nothing, and as corrupted in spirit as in morals ; but 
thinking that, after all, if there was any truth in religion, it 
was to be found in the catholic faith, — a safer shelter for kings 
against the perils of power; for men against those of eternity. 

Thus, though in his life he did not demean himself as an 
absolute and catholic sovereign, Charles was at heart catholic 
and absolutist; sympathizing with the kings of the continent, 
and not at all with the faith and policy of his nation. 

James IL was a catholic and absolutist by faith, and his 
conduct was in keeping with his faith; blindly enterprising, 
moreover, with all the obstinacy of a narrow and sterile mind, 
and the hardness of a cold, passionless heart. 

Such were the two princes whom the Restoration introduced 
to the English nation, resuming with delight the monarchy, 
and cursing the Revolution, while instinctively resolved to hold 
fast by its great results^ 

^The history of England, during the whole course of the Re- 
storation, is only the history of the profound disagreement, 
slowly manifesting itself, and at last breaking out, between two 
kings and their people, and of the persevering efforts of the 
English people to escape from the consequences of this fact, — 
that is to say, a new revolution. 

For England, during this epoch, was essentially conserva- 
tive. Ai^ent factions and selfish ambitions agitated her with 
their intrigues, their plots, their insurrections. She was more 
than once carried away by their efforts, or by her own passions, 
into movements to all appearance revolutionary. But far from 
seconding the men who sought to overturn the Stuart monar- 
chy, she stopped short and recoiled when she perceived this 
tendency. In the reign of Charles II., conspirators and insur- 
gents were only minorities disagreeing with the country, even 
at the moment they were receiving some degree of nivour 
from it. In proportion as the restored royalty committ^ 
more faults, and exhibited more clearly its designs and ten- 
dencies, the public discontent grew greater, the chances of a 
rupture between the prince and the country stronger; but the 
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conintry stnig^ed against the cbances instead of seeking them. 
For twentj-sbt yem, the English nation, to maintain the 
House of Stuart on throne, without yielding up its lawa 
and religion, made every sacrifk^, every effort, that the most 
pidiient and sustained conservative spirit could make. 

*All the phases of the English government during this 
epoch — the conduct and the destiny of all the parties and of 
all the ministries that exercised power, were only so many 
various forms and striking instances of this great fact. 

From the natural tendency of things, the old royalist party, 
the faithful councillors of Charles I. in misfortune, and of 
' Charles II. in exile, were the first in possession of power- 
Clarendon was their chief. Of a firm, upright, and penetrat- 
ing mind, the sincere friend ^of legal and moral order, courage- 
ously attached to the constitution, and passionately to the 
church of his country, full of respect for the rights, written or 
traditional, of the people as of the prince, he detested the 
Bevolution to such a degree, that all novelty indiscriminately 
was matter of suspicion and odium to him. As prime minister, 
he was rather haughty than proud; he wanted greatness in his 
ideas, and sympathetic generosity in his character, and enjoyed 
his grandeur with pomp, as he exercised his power with stenjp 
unl^ndingness. the king, who felt for him an esteem 

full of confidence and mingled with some attachment, he was 
alternately severe and humble, passing from remonstrance to 
compliment; speaking and maintaining the truth as an honest 
man, but uneasy at having spoken it ; and seeking support 
against the court, ifithout wishing to draw his power from the 
parliament. He aimed at once to maintain in the crown 
respect for the ancient laws of the country, and in the House 
of Commons the unassumingness of its ancient position; and 
flattered himself that the royal prerogative might he kept 
within the bounds of legality, and yet have no necessary 
responsibility to parliament imposed upon it. He failed in 
this chimerical littempt to found, at the starting point from a 
^pular revolutfon, a government which should be neither 
, arbitr^ nor liridted ;^nd, after seven years’ away, he him^ 
^ self sank, odious to the commons for his monarchical arrogance, 
to the dissenting sects for his episcopal intoler^ce, and to the 
court for his dimainful austerity; pursued! by the blind wrath 
of the people, who attributed to him all the public calamities 
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and all the wrongs of power; and nnworthilj abandoned by the 
king, to whom he had become only an inconvenient censor,^ 
and a compromising minister. 

Clarendon’s fall has been attribiited to the defects of his 
character, and to some defects or some checks in bis policy 
abroad and at home. This is to misapprehend the gr^tness 
of the causes which decide the fate of eminent men. Provi- 
dence, which, imposes on them so rude a task, does not treat 
them with such rigour as not to pardon them some weak* 
nesses, or as lightly to overthrow them for some particular faults . 
or checks. Other great ministers — Richelieu, Mazarin, Wai* 
polo — .bave liad defects, and committed faults, and experienced 
reverses, as serious as those of Clarendon ; hut they under- 
stood the time in which they lived, and the views and efforts 
of their policy were in keeping with its wants — ^with 4he state, 
and generaL taodency of men’s minds. Clarendon deceived 
himself as to the age in which he lived; he mistook the 
meaning of the great events which he had witnessed; he con- 
sidered and treated what had passed between 1640 and 1660 
as a revolt, after the suppression of which there was nothing 
to do but to re-establi^ order and the laws ; not as a re- 
volution, which, precipitating English society into mournful 
frenzies, had launched it on new paths, and imposed on the 
old royalty, in its restoration, newiulea of conduct. Among the 
great results which this revolution, even in its defeat, bequeathed 
to England, Clarendon accepted with sincerity the necessary 
co-operation of the parliament, and, with joy, the triumph of 
protestantism. He repudiated and obstinately combated the 
growing influence of the House of Commons on the govern- 
ment of the country, and 2ould neither appreciate nor practise 
the means by which this new fact might be applied to further 
the security and even the power of the monarchy. This was 
one of those errors which no talents, no virtues, however 
great, can compensate; and which, in the pitiless destiny of 
public men, render fatal, errors and reverses, otherwise trivial 
and of little importance. 

After the honest councillors of the ancient royalty came 
the profligates of the new court, with Buckingham and Shaftes? 
bury at their bead: the former, licentious, intellectual, giddy^ 
and presumptuous; the other, ambitious, profound, and daring; 
both equally corrupt and skilled in the art of corrupting; bo&i 
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ready, at the bidding of their fortune, or their vanity, to pass 
incessantly from the court to the multitude, and from the 
government to faction. They undertook to satisfy parliament, 
the dissenters, all the public sentiments which the stern and 
self-isolated policy of Clarendon had irritated. But to wish 
to please, and to yield, are not all that is requisite to govern. 
The daring and immoral successors of Clarendon did not sus- 
pect what embarrassments and dangers they were about to 
draw down upon power and upon themselves, in taking the 
House of Commons as their fulcrum. For a popular assembly 
to be the habitual medium of a Strong and regular govern- 
ment,, it must be itself powerfully organized and governed, 
which can only bo, when it contains great parties united by 
common principles, and progressing with continuity and dis- 
cipline, under recognised leaders, to a definite goal. No^r 
such parties only form themselves, only subsist, where men 
are allied and bound together by powerfiil interests, and by 
firm and long entertained convictions. A certain measure of 
faith in ideas, and of fidelity to persons, is the vital condition 
of great political parties, as great political parties are the con- 
dition of a free government. Nothing like this existed, or 
was in a condition to be formed under Charles II., when the 
ministry called the Cabal endeavoured to govern in concert 
with the House of Commons, and according to its views. 
After so many shocks and blunders, and especially in the 
vicinity of power, men were a prey to doubt, to mistrust, to 
constant fluctuation, to a spirit of personality; now impatient 
to indecency, now prudent to pusillanimity. The House of 
Commons was chi^y made up of the wrecks of revolutionary 
parties; there were no political parties capable and worthy of 
sustaining a government. And men like Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham were incapable and unworthy of forming su^h 

K rties; their only idea was to seek and to gain for themselves, 
every and any means, partisans in every camp. This policy 
was shamelessly ;incoherent and contradictory; now they imited 
England in th0 closest ties with Holland; now delivered 
Holland up to Louis JCrV., according as they felt, for the time, 
need of the favour of the zealous English protestants, or of 
that of the great foreign king. They gave toleration to the 
dissenters, apparently out of respect to the righls of conscience, 
but in reality out of complaisance to the^king, who wished to 
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protect the catholics; then^ under the pressure of the irritated 
House of Commons, they solicited the king to sanction the most 
rigorous measures against the catholics and dissenters. Their 
policy, internal and external, displayed only a series of futile 
gropings in the dark; their most equitable measures were only 
means of corruption and deceit, insolently, and without shame,* 
alternately adopted and abandoned; equally deficient in solidity 
and in sincerity. 

The public, within as well as without the House of Parlia- 
ment, were at times caught in these snares. There is no 
tendency so eager as that of popular passions to believe 
what pleases them, and to excuse everything in him who 
serves them. The profligates of the Cabal for a time obtained 
some favour, but it was withdrawn from them as rapidly as 
it had been given. Their licentious life, the known wicked- 
ness of their opinions, the versatility of their conduct, the 
futility of their promises, shocked the moral sense of the 
country, which, amid all these scandals and blunders, retained 
a solid foundation of faith and virtue. It would, assuredly, 
have done more t]ian felt indignation, had it known that its 
king, with the connivance of his principal councillors, had con- 
cluded secret treaties with Louis XIY., by which he engaged 
to declare himself catholic so soon as he could safely do so; 
and, in the meanwhile, sold, for a few millions, the indepen- 
dence of the policy and of the institutions of his kingdom. 
England was long ignorant of these ignominious acts; but 
when mistrust is deep, public ignorance has instructors which, 
while they sometimes mislead, sometimes also wonderfully 
enlighten the people. Without knowing to what extent the 
ministers of the Cabal were degrading and betraying their 
country, the House of Commons not only did not place itself 
in their hands, but, in the end, attacked them furiously; and 
they fell under the blows of a power which they had aggrandized 
and flattered, in order to make use of it, but without having 
made any progress towards the organization of political parties 
in parliament, and their regular action in the«government. 

llieir successor. Sir Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, had far 
more political genius and more influence in the development 
of the parliamentary principle in the government of his country. 
Entering public life under the auspices of the Cabal, and 
early associated with some of their evil practices, he differed 
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essentiallj from ihem, for he came from the country, not from 
the court. A country gentleman from Yorkshire, t^ country 
l^utlemen were reaUy Ms party, and the House of Commona 
Eis political countiy. He ardently sustained the cause of the 
crown and its power, but united it with parliament, instead of 
isolating it. He apj^ied Idmself, by every means, good and 
bad, by persuasion, the purchase of votes, to form a com- 
pact parliament party in the House of Commons^' and to. 
establish between his party and the administration that 
solid intimacy which alone can render power efficaeious 
and powerful, by guiding its various elements to one same 
thought and one political action. Besides, in matters of reli- 
gion and of external relations, Danby understood and shared the 
national feeling of England; he desired the security of protes- 
tantism and the good understanding between the l^glish 
government and the powers devoted to that cause. He induced 
Charles II. to conclude, first, peace, and then alliance, with 
Holland, and to give his niece, Mary, in marriage to Prince 
WDliam of Orang^. Thus Danby, abroad, provided a future 
saviour for the faith and liberties of his country, while at home 
he began to give a solid form to that great p^y of«the royal 
prerogative and of , the church, which, since that epoch, has 
communicated sucb power to the English monarchy, and so 
powerfully contxibiA^ to its stability. 

And by a happy combination of opposite results, while the 
sound judgment and ability of Danby orgaxuzed the tory 
party, his faults caused the whigs to take an energetic and 
salutary developm^t. It is to the honour of the whigs that 
they drew their origin and the first impulses of their greatoea^ 
from the defence of the liberties and the political morality of 
the country. Thdr party sprung to life und^r the invocation 
of generous priiiciidbs and sentiments. It was in the contests 
against Danby imd his army of Cavaliers, transformed into 
tories, that it began to assume its form and lustre— con- 
tests, irregular confused, but whieh develtmed clearly two 
great paiiiameniary parties^ both aspiring to we government 
of the country, in oraer to put into practice systems of policy 
really diverse, in virtue of principles, not essentially hostil^ 
but profoundly different. 

S'ustained during four year^ this struggle resulted in the 
fal' of Dmiby, fai the dbsolution of the royalist Long Parlias 
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ment^ whicli, for ei^teen yeurs, with a singular mixture of de- 
votion^ servility, and independence, had eonstituted the force 
of royalty, and in the fonnation of a great whig ministry, in 
which the heads of the party,— Tem|de, Bussell, Essex, Hollis, 
Cavendish, and Powlet, with the aid of Halifax, the head of 
the moderates, and of the daring renegade from the court^' 
Shaftesbury, Income the popular favourite— undertook to 
reform and conduct the government. 

The circumstances were grave. For the first time, and deiq>ite 
the long resistance of the crown, the parliamentary opposition 
achieved power in the name of public opinion and of the 
majority. Would it be able to exercise it, to maintain itself 
in it ? Would it satisfy the real wants of the country, without 
shaking the foundations of the monarchy, disquieted by its 
accession)^ ^ 

The whigs did not succeed in solving the problem. 

Whether from want of experience, or from the influence of 
the false political theories with which the revolutionary Long 
Parliament had been imbued, their ideas as to the organization 
and conditions of constitutional government were confused, im- 
practicable, full of hesitation and contradiction. They were 
subject, at the same time, to monarchical prejudices and to 
republican prejudices. They essayed to constitute the cabinet 
on a broad basis, so as to make it a sort of intermediate 
body, capable of restraining the crown by the parliament,, 
and the parliament by the crown. An ill-conceived essay, 
abortive at its birth. They carried the spirit of oppositioa 
into the exercise of power, and while serving royalty, were 
mord intent on defend&g themselves from it, than on support^ 
ingit. 

They were mixed up with the wrecks of the anarchical 
factions which had survived the revolution, and which never 
ceased covertly to attack the monarchy. Well nigh null in 
the elevated classes^ the republican party was too weak and 
powerless to ensure itself success even with the multitude; 
hut it possessed fleroe conspirators and agitators, ready to 
place their skill and their lives at the service of any one who 
gave them, or led them to expect, the satis&ction of their tur* 
biilence and of their enmities. The whigs were cmistantly, if 
not in eonnivance, at least in contact with those professional 
revolutionists, whom they desired to make their soldien^ huh 
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who, in their tom, looked to make their leaders their tools, and 
constantly compromised them, first with the king, and then 
with the country, monarchical, though discontented, and de- 
ddedly opposed to new revolutions. 

Against these errors of their conduct, and these difficulties 
6f their position, the whigs had one resource, of which they 
made ample and deplorable use — obsequiousness to the 
popular passions. England, at this epoch, had one general, 
dominant pasMon, terror of; and aversion to, popery. Warned, 
by a legitimate instinct, that they were, in this respect, be- 
trayed by the king, the English nation overstepped all bounds 
of reason, justice, and humanity. For three years, political and 
judicial persecution of the catholics was the crime of a people 
furious in its faith, and of a king pusillanimous in his 
incredulity. The whigs joined, or, like the tories, ^yielded to, 
the madness. They had, moreover, the ill fortune to attain 
power, when the first fever of national fury against the catholics 
was beginning to cool, and was giving way to a movement of 
re-action in favour of good sense and equity. They thus, 
more than their rivals, bore the weight of this re-action, and of 
the secret anger of the king, who took pleasure in revenging 
upon them the iniquities he had not had the courage to resist. 

As to the foreign relations of the country, their situation 
was not less complicated or more secure. Whilst they were de- 
nouncing the servile intimacy of the king with the court of 
France, several of their leaders were themselves receiving pen- 
sions and favours from Louis XIV.: some from corruption, for 
the popular party had its profligates, as well as that of the 
court; others, full of patriotism and honour, in the chimerical 
hope of employing the means of influence they derived from 
a foreign sovereign to the triumph of the liberties of their 
country. It is a dangerous experiment to seek abroad a 
secret force wherewith to operate upon the internal affairs of 
one’s country,— 4the ablest diplomatists incur hence the risk of 
serving rather the designs of the foreigner than their own; and 
Louis XIV. profited much more in his policy, from his relations 
with some of t&e whig leaders, than they did from the covert 
support he gave them in overturning Qanby, and obtaining 
the dissolution of the cavalier Long Parliament. 

In this position, replete with embarrassments and perils for 
them, the whigs undertook to change the order of succession to 
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the throne^ and, by an act of parliament, to exclude the legiti- 
mate successor. This was making a revolution by anticipation, 
in virtue of conjectures, well founded, indeed, but remote; the 
absolute necessity of which was not demonstrated by actual, 
manifest facts. No doubt, the whigs thought that, in such a 
matter, it was better rather to be premature than too late; to 
accomplish at once, by the medium of legal deliberation, that 
which it would be necessary to do, later, by force, and perhaps 
at the expense of a civil war. A very superficial view, exhi- 
biting, on their part, little knowledge of men and of the great 
conditions of social, order. It is a much more serious matter 
to discuss, than to accomplish, a revolution; and the state is 
much more profoundly shaken byattacking its fundamental law£^ 
in the name of human reason, than by infringing them with the 
hard blows of necessity. What the whigs demanded of parlia- 
ment was, that, of its sole will, and before James II. had begun 
to reign, it should abolish his hereditary right to the crown — 
that is to say, in principle to make the basis of monarchy sub- 
ordinate to the opinion of parliament. The public instinct 
warned England that this would be to ruin the monarchy 
itself; thp monarchical spirit awoke with a start; discord broke 
out in the very heart of the cabinet. The whigs lost all their 
alRes among even the moderate tones, and found themselves 
reduced to the forces of their own party. They, moreover, 
found themselves faced by an obstacle scarcely foreseen, — ^the 
conscience of Charles II. This selfish prince did not think 
himself entitled to dispose of his brother s right, and defended 
it at all risks. To the honour of the English people, the popu- 
lar passion checked its course in homage to leg^ power; the 
bill of exclusion, adopted by the House of Commons, was 
thrown out by the House of Lords, and no attempt was made 
to proceed with it, or to triumph by other rileans. 

But still the question remained high on the horizon. The 
House of Commons which had voted the exclusion of James II. 
was dissolved. In that which succeeded, the bill was proposed 
and carried anew. The two great parties, which had slowly 
formed in the course of the reign, were resolved, the whigs to 
set aside the future monarch, the tories to maintain the mo- 
narchy intact. Charles also took his resolution;, he dissolved 
the* House of Commons, dismissed the whigs, formed his council 
of tories alone, and governed four years without a parliament. 
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mournful years^ wlucli England passed listemng*to the mut*' 
iering of the approachiu^ storms. Again in opposition, the 
whigs conspired, with different projects and in d^erent de- 
grees; some, legally to recover power; som^ to i^mpel the 
king, even by insurrection and a civil war, to submit to wl^t 
they deemed the right and wish of the oountiy; some, the in- 
ferior and desperate soldiers of the party, wished, at any cost, 
oven by assassination, to get rid of the king and his brother, 
the only obstacles to the success of the cause. These plots, 
sometimes exaggerated, sometimes confused by imperfect pub- 
licity, and by prosecutions conducted with subtle iniquity, 
spread various dismay throughout the country. The conserva- 
tive party was indignant, alarmed for the safety of the 
throne and of established order; the popular party became 
more and more incensed to see all its attempts frustrated, and 
its noblest leaders delivered up to the scaffold. Monairchical 
Treaction and destructive hostility grew side by side. The 
charters of the towns and principal corporations, the last r^- 
parts of the popular party, were judicially attacked and abo- 
lished. The conspirators, feeling their weakness and danger, 
left the country, and went to Holland, to conjure tlie Prince 
of Orange to save the protestant faith and the liberties of 
England. It was clear that, of the three great results of ^the 
devolution which England was bent on preserving, the two 
political results, the influence of parliament on the govern- 
ment, and the preponderance of the House of Commons in 
parliament, were suspended and dangerously compromised; the 
religious result, the domination of protestantism, remained as 
yet intact. It was the Anglican church herself that invariably 
supported the crown, and struck with anathema every attempt 
iat resistance. Strong in this support, the high tories, directed 
by Bochester, dilw daily closer round James, forgetting his 
devotion to the catholic church, and only sedng in him the 
beir and representative of monarchy. 3ut a third party 
formed round Balifaz, combating violent measures, demanding 
that parUament; 8bci^M be assembled, and predicting extreme 
perils if this coSorse ^^RM not adopted. Charles hesitated and 

procrastinated^ promishig the high tories that he would sustain 
the rights of his brother with unshaken perseverance; the 
moderates, that he would respect the joonititution of *ihe 
country; d|uxeb, that he would support the protestant 
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«stablisliineiit> Perplexed and wearied^ eniplo^ng all hie re* 
xnaining address 'and skill in eluding €ke necessity of dboosing 
fiom amongst his pitomtses^he died before events imposed this 
necessity on him; but when he arrived at the term of life, and 
stood on the threshold of eternity, the fears of the dying man 
overcame the precautions of the king; he rejected the en«* 
treaties of the English bishops; he summoned Benedictine 
monk, who was concealed in the palace, and died in the bosom 
of the catholic churdi; conhrming, at his last hour, liis country 
in the suspicions against which he had constantly sought to 
defend himself, and his brother in the resolution to live de- 
voted to that church out of which Charles, notwithstanding his 
sceptical indifference, had not dared to die. 

Duiing his reign of four years, James II. had no other 
thought. It was not from the mastery of a strong and domi- 
nant nature, nor to satisfy a passionate ambition ; it was from 
an utterly blind and intractable fanaticism, that he insisted 
upon absolute power. The prindple which forms the basis of 
the infallibility and independence pf the supreme power, was 
in liis eyes a maxim of govemlnent as well as an article of 
faith. Ii} his hard, narrow mind, temporal and spiritual order 
were blindly confounded; and he thought himself, as king, 
•entitled to, e:^ct from his subjects in the state, the same abso- 
lute submission which, as a catholic, he was himself, in the 
church, bound to practise. 

From his infancy, he had seen those who shared his faith, 
and hiiiself, on account of his faith, cruelly oppressed. Be- 
come king, he regarded the deliverance of the catholic church 
in England as his duty and his mission; and he comprehended 
no o&er mode of accomplishing her deliverance than by 
restoring her dommation. 

By a sad concat^iation of human erronS and iniquities, 
mutually evoking and engendering each other, instead of re- 
cognising and respecting thdr mutual rights, protestants aud 
catholics only thought of persecuting and enslaving one another. 

Whether in the sincere hope of success, or of dieltering 
himself aftmrards from all reproach, James at first essayed to 
govern legally. ^ The very day on which he ascend^ ihe 
throne, he promised to maintain the lam established in ^urch 
and •state. He soon after assembled a parliament, ami to it 
sdemnly renewed hu promises. Some importa^ thoogli 
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l6olat6d facta soon l;>elied tliex&. He continued to le\y taxes 
'wbicb parliament had not voted. At the veiy time when, to 
, please the Anglican church, he redoubled the severities against 
the dissenters, he be^an to suspend the laws against the catho- 
lics, and to aim senous blows , at the political and religious 
•government of the state. ^ 

His language was still more alarming than his actions. All 
the time protesting the legality of his intentions, he indirectly 
asserted his right to absolute power, and his resolution to 
make use of it, unless the country appreciated his moderation, 
and was content with what he chose to concede. 

It is^ the pretension noyr of kings, now of the people — the 
former in the name of divine right, the latter in that of popu- 
lar sovereignty — ^to intimidate each other by indicating be- 
forehand the deadly blows they can strike : a pretension as 
senseless as insolent, which enervates and . shakes, now the 
government, now the liberties of the country. It behoves 
alike kings and peoples, in their mutual relations, to advance 
only their legal rights, and to bury in profound silence the 
mysteries and the menaces of icoups d^etat and revolutions. 

The promises of James, and his essays at legal government 
were received by the country with favour, almost with enthu- 
siasm. The mord vivid the feans of men, the more eamesfiare 
their hopes. The tories ruled in parliament. The Anglican 
church strove to bind the king to the engagements he had 
made with her, by showing herself more and more monarchical 
and devoted. The dissenters saw glimpses of toleratfcn and 
libertj’. Good ai^d evil tendencies, honourable and dishonour- 
able views, ^ncumd to insure to tbe king the patient and 
almost servile submission of tbe country. At court and in 
parliament, the inmority of the leading men, corrupt sceptics, 
were mdy, bejrond all precedent, to sacrifice their opinions 
and their honour to their fortune. In the nation, a profound 
feeling of lassitude combined with the monarchical spirit and 
with religiousjtiscipline to repress the explosion of discontent 
and alarm. JWei^as. no longer young; his daughters, sole 
heirs to the tnronle, were devoted to the protestant faith; it 
w^ better for ja short time to endure evils, the term of which 
was certain, than to risk new revolutions. 

Ardent faction, professional cpnspiracies, despairing * am- 
bition, the exiles who had taken refuge in Holland, were 
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not SO resigned or so patient. Despite the counsels of the 
Prince of Orange^ who protected, and at the same time sought 
to restrain them, they attempted two simuftaneous risings in 
Scotland and in England, under the direction of Lord Argyle 
and of the Duke of Monmouth. The people were aroused by^ 
them; a marked sympathy for the insurgents spread rapidly 
through the popular classes, but it did not bre^ out. The 
whig party did not support the rebellion; the tory party 
powerfully aided the king to repress it. Both attempts failed ; 
the two leaders lost their heads on the scaffold; their fate 
excited, piibUc compassion; neither their personal charao* 
ters nor their views responded to the national sentiment. 

But the appearance of success is fatal to weak princes en- 
gaged in a struggle with their people. Janies, victorious over 
his enemies, and obeyed by his subjects, abandoned himself 
to the vices of his nature. He took pleasure in the harsh, 
nay, in the cruel exercise of power, and found in Jeffreys a 
daring and malignant minister of his vengeance. The judicial 
rigours exercised against the. partisans of Argyle and of Mon- 
mouth, with a gross contempt of legal guarantees and of 
human feelings, excited in the public mind, high and low, 
friends or enemies of revolt, profound indignation and 
deep disgust. Concurrentiy with this, James gave full play 
to his designs; he attacked at once the Anglican church in 
her vital rights, and the most faithful of his own protestant 
servant^ in the deepest recesses of their conscience. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were ordered to nomi- 
nate catholic heads to protestant establishments. Rochester 
received from the mouth of the king the intimation, that if he 
did not become a catholic, he should lose all his offices. Even 
by the catholic party itself, menaces, so evidently illegal and 
extreme, were combated. Two coteries — the one, honest and 
prudent, the other, intriguing and rash — contended for the 
king’s favour, and daily pointed out to him, to restrain or to 
excite him, the one, the peril into which he was precipitating 
himself, the other, the aims to which he aspired. Kothing was 
wanting to enlighten James ; neither the loyalty and long 
patience of the protestants, nor the moderation and wise 
counsels of the catholics themselves. All was wrecked on 
his blind, though sincere, obstinacy. He officially summoned 
to his council a Je«niit, Father Petre, and ordered tho 
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Anglican clergy to read from all the pulpite of the* kingdom 
the declaration by which^ in virtue of liis sole power, he defini- 
tively abolished the statutes passed by parliament against 
dissenters and catholics. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six bishops refused to execute this order, and presented a 
^petition to the king against it. He had them arrested, taken 
to the Tower, and prosecuted in the Court of King’s Bench for 
a seditious libel. 

At the sanie time, contrary to the expectation, and to the 
great suspicion — unfounded, but natural, of all Enjgland, a 
son was born to James. The dominant coterie gave loud 
expression to their joy, promising themselves to train up and 
to rule the son as they had ruled the father; and the new 
regime, hitherto tolerated by reason of its approaching close^ 
assumed the form of an endless perspective. 

No disorder broke out; the country remained motionless; 
but the heads of the countiy changed their resolution^ Priven 
to extremity, the Anglican church adopted passive retistance; 
the political parties took a more decisive stepr^-whigs and 
tories alike. Experience had shown the whigs that alone 
they could neither rally the nation nor found a government; 
their conspiracies had failed, like their cabinets; they ha^the 
rare wisdom to recognise that they themselves did not suffice 
for their designs, and that their close union with their old 
versaries could alone ensure them success. The tories, on 
their part, saw that every principle has its limits — every en- 
gagement its conditions-revery duty its recij^rocity. For 
forty years they l|ad asserted the maxim of non-resistance to 
the crown, ancl maintained a scrupulous fidelity towards their 
kings. Called to a new trial, they felt that their country also had 
a right to their fidelity, and that they were not bound, merely 
for the sake of consistency in language, servilely to deliver up 
to a senseless prince their liberties and their faith. Qloriona 
names — men pigh in both parties — Kussell, Sydney, and 
Cavendish; Dipby, Shrewsbury, and Lumley— concerted and 
imited. Sounded them, Halifax, the chief of the moderate 
party, declined an]^ active part in their plans, but attempted 
no dissuasion. And on the 30th of June, 1 688, at the moment 
when the ;Solekn acquittal of the seven hisljops filled London 
with impi^sioaed acclamations, Admiral Herbert, disguise’d as 
^ a sailor^ departed for Holland, conveying to the Prince of 
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Orange^ on the under the signature^ of these six dbiefs 

of two parties^ and of Compton, bishop of London, a 
formal invitation to come to the succour of the faith and 
laws of England, and their engagement to 'sustain him at all 
risks, and with fdl their power. 

* William had only awaited for this step. " Now or never, 
said he to his confidant, Dykenveldt, when he beard of the 
trial of the bishops, and of their resistance. So soon as he 
received &e message, with an able and daring mixture of 
frankness and caution, he publicly announced and prepared 
for his design. He was not going, he said, to make a con-» 
quest and usurp a' crown; he was going, at tl^ request of the 
English themselves, to mediate between them and their king, 
to protect the menaced laws of England, and the protestant 
faith. He discussed the propriety of the enterprise with the 
Stateshgeneral of Holland, demanding their assent and support. 
He notified the matter, not only to the protestant princes, but 
also to the Emperor of Germany , and to the King of Spain, in 
the character with the former, of defender of protestantism^ 
with the others, of maintaining the balance of power in Europe. 
Never was such an enterprise so avowed, discussed, explained, 
justified, before-hand. All Europe saw, and comprehended. 
Coiftpiracy, and personal ambition disappeared in the grandeur 
of the cause and of the event. And, less than four months 
after the arrival of the 'whig and tory message, William set 
sail for England, at the head of a fieet and army; bearing with 
him thei secret adhesion and good wishes of the majority of the 
kings, protestant and catholic, and of Pope Innocent XI. him^ 
self, whom the haughty conduct of Louis XIV. had inspired 
with profound resentment, and the insane temerity of Jamee 
with profound contempt. 

James alone comprehended and believed nothing, rin vain 
did he receive from Louis XIY. precise information, and 
offers of effective succours. In vain did his own agents at the 
Hague and at Paris, give him an account of the preparations 
and progress of the undertaking. He rejected ^1 offers 
and all information. From a remnant of English and kingly 
pride, he did not choose to be publicly supported by the 
soldiers of the foreign king, from whom he had Secretly 
accepted gifts without ablush. From the very fear concealed, 
in the depth of his soul, it was in the presentiment of hia 
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ppwerlessness> that he rejected the idea of his danger. This 
presentiment did not deceive him. More than six weeks 
elapsed between the disembarkation of William and his 
^umph at London. He slowly advanced across the country, 
equally ready for adhesion and for resistance. Besistance no^ 
Vhere manifested itself; not an effort was made, not a drop of 
blood was shed in defence of James. As prostrate in peril, 
as of late obstinate in not foreseeing it, he attempted to regain 
by his weakness that which he had lost by his temerity: he 
r^racted all He had done, granted all he had refused, restored 
to the towns their charters, to the universities their privileges, 
to the bishpps his favour, dismissed Father Petre from his 
councils, and sought to negotiate with William. Weakness 
was as futile as temerity had been powerless. 

James, shut up in his palace, heard every day of some new 
defection of his generals and councillors. His daughter, the 
Princess Anne, escaped and repaired to the head-quarters of 
the prince. Whitehall became a solitude, and menaced soon 
to become a prison. James himself fled in his turn. Eeco- 
gnised in his flight, and brought back to London by a vulgar 
crowd, after some days more of unavailing perplexities, he fled 
again, never to return. On the 18th of December* 1688, he 
had scarcely quitted London three hours, when six English 
and Scottish regiments entered it, with flying banners, in the 
name of the Prince of Orange. William himself, avoiding, as 
much from taste as from calculation, all appearance of triumph, 
arrived in the evening at the palace of St. James’s; and flve 
weeks afterwards, January 22nd, 1689, a parliament, extra- 
ordinarily assembled under the name of Convention, met at 
Westminster, to consecrate and to regulate the revolution. 

In it broke out between the various parties, and in the heart 
of each respectively, those dissensions which the common 
&nger had fill then restrained. With the tories, all the 
monarchical scruples were aroused. Among the whigs, all 
'&e revolutionary temptations re-appeared. The more timid 
of the tories ;said would be wise to recal James, merely 
obtaining from him some guarantees. The more violent of 
the whigs talked of founding a republic, directed by a council 
of state, of wkich the Prince of Orange should be President. 
Between theso extreme opinions floated the Wderate opinions, 
equdly various and agitated. Many whigs, monarchical by 
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disposition^ and still, embued with the maxims of the republican 
long parliament, wished that James should be formally deposed, 
and the crown be only offered to William after they had, by 
sovereign laws, organized the republic in the monarchy. On 
their part, the tories, devoted to the church, demanded that^ 
in declaring James incapable of governing, the foundation 
of the monarchy should be respected, and that they should con- 
fine themselves to the establishment of a regency. Others, 
more daring but subtilely scrupulous in their monarchical 
principles, admitted, with the whigs, that James, by his 
conduct and his fiight, had abdicated the government; but 
they maintained that, by this* sole fact, the throne, which could 
not be vacant one single day, belonged of right to his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Mary, and that all that was required 
was fortnally to proclaim her queen. As these various plans 
were brought forward, they were expounded, contested, and 
discussed with ardour,' both in and out of parliament; men’s 
minds grew excited; the parties developed themselves more 
distinctly; the ambitious unfurled the banner under which 
they hoped to rise; division sprang up between the Lords and 
Commons. The revolution, scarcely accomplished, was already 
in dfinger. 

But the same profound political acumen which hod united 
the chiefs of the parties in resistances, guided them in the first 
steps of government. They set aside all absolute theories— all 
practically futile questions — reduced the conditions and prin- 
ciples on which the new power was be founded to what was 
strictly necessa^ to give it a powerful basis, and were only 
anxious to arrive at a speedy conclusion, and to rally round 
that conclusion the great interests of the country. William 
aided tl\e wisdom of the leaders, first by his reserve, and next 
by his firnin^s. He gave free play to all systems— to all pro-* 
jects — testifying neither displeasure at opposition, nor desire 
of success, and keeping apart from every discussion on the 
subject. But when he felt that the crisis approached, he 
assembled the leading men of both houses, and declared to 
them, in simple terms, brief but unanswerable, that he had 
the highest respect for the right and the liberty of parlia-* 
meqt, but that he also had his own liberty and right, and 
would never accept mutilated power — ^a throne vmere hist 
wife should sit above him. The step was decisivei 3% 
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tsro houses came to au understanding; a declaration was 
|iido]^ted^ proclaiming at once the fact of the vacancy of the 
^one^ the essential rights of Ihe English people, and the 
elcTation of William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
iOrahge, to the throne of England. And on the 13th of 
February, 1689, in the principal quarters of London, the 
public received the official proclamation of , the act of par- 
Hament with acclamation. 

It is the safety of nations, in the crises of their destiny, to 
comprehend and to practise, alternately by submission and 
by action, the counsels whi^ Qod has given\ iliem in the 
, events of their life. England had learned by her first trials 
that a revolution is, in itself an' immense, ini^cnitablo dis- 
order, indicting on society great evils, great perils, great 
crimes, and that a rational people may some day be con- 
strained to accept it, but that it should dread and delay it 
till the very hour of absolute necessity anives. England 
remembered this in her new trials. She endured much, she 
misted long, in order to escape from a hew revolution, and 
ime only submitted to it in the last extremity, when she saw no 
other mode of saving her faith,* her rights, and her honour. It 
is the glory of the revolution of 1688 that it was an act of 
pure defence, and ' of necessaiy defence ; that Was the primary 
cause of its succets. 

Defensive in He principle, this revolution was, at the same 
time, precise apd limited in its object. In the great convul- 
sions of socie^,v a fever of imiversal ambition, sovereign, 
impious, sometini^ seizes upon men; they imagine in them- 
selves t^ right imd the power to lay hands upon all things, 
and to reform the world as to them seems fit. Nothing is 
inore absurd, ^re vain, than these vague extravagancies of 
flie human crei 6 iiu 7 % who, treating as chaos the grand system 
in the bosom of which his place is marked out, essays to 
erect himself i|Lto a creator, and only succeeds in eommuni- 
eating the divider of his own dreams to whatever he ap« 
'proames. ' y -Iw*'’'' 

Ehgiand in^l6^, did n<H fall into thH frenzy; she did 
not aspire to ^aijige the basis of society and the destinies 
of humauiiy; ^asserted and maintaineeb a poritive faith, 

. |>ositiv6 laws, imaHive rights, within whi<^ she limited her 
aims and her toot^hts ; she accomplished a revolurion at 
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lofty and nn^gsunang, which gave to the country new chielb >; 
and new guarantees; and which, this object attained, re* ’ 
znained content, admitting nothing kss, and seeking nothing 
more. 

l%is revolution was accomplished, not by popular ms^rreo- 
tion, but by organized popular parties; organized long before 
the revolution, with a view to regular government, not in a 
revolutionary spirit. Neither the tory party, nor the whig 
party itself, notwithstanding the revolutionary elements that 
entered into its compositioii, had been framed to overturn 
established order. They were parties of legal polities, not of 
conspiracy and insurrection. They were led by circumstances 
to cWgC the government of the country; they were not* 
created for this design, and they resumed order, without an 
effort, after quitting its limits for a moment, not from habit'or 
from taste, but from necessity. 

And it was not one of the great parties, so long opposed, that 
had alone the mezit and the burden of the revolution; they 
united together and concerted to accomplish it. It was with 
them a work of concession, of mutual arrangement, under a 
commoi^necessity; not a victory or a defeat. Whigs and tories 
saw it approach, and received it with different feelings; all 
wetcomed and took part ih it. 

It has often been said in France, and even in England, that 
the revolution of 1688 was a work essentially aristocratic, and 
not popular; accomplished by the combinations and for the 
benefit of the upper classes ; not by the impulsive energy of 
and for the benefit of the people. 

This is a remarkable example, among many others, of the 
confusion of ideas and the oblivion of facts, which so often 
regulate the appreciation of great events. 

The revolution of 1688 accomplished, in political order, the 
two most popular things known to history: it proclaimed and < 
guaranteed, on the one hand, the personal and universal rights ' 
of individual citizens; on the o^er, the active and decisive 
partidpation of the country in its govemmeht. Every demo*^ 
<9racy which does not know that tins is all it needs and ought 
to claim, is i^^orant, of its greatest interests, and will never be , 
able to form a gov^ment, or to guard its own libertieSi 

In zhoral order, the revolution of 1688 had a still mow ffh . 
pular character; it was effected in the name and by th^ power 
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the religious belief of the people^ for their securitjand their 
sway. In no other country, and at no epoch, has the faith of 
^e masses exercised more empire over the fate of their govern- 
ment. 

Popular in its principles, and in its results, the revolution 
isf 1688 Vas aristocratic in the execution; it was conceived, 
prepared, and perfected by great men, faithful representa- 
tives of the interests and sentiments of the nation. England 
has had this rare good fortune; that powerful and close bonds 
of union have been established and perpetuated between the 
4;fferent classes of her society. Her aristocracy andt her de- 
mocracy have had the wisdom to live and prosper together, 

« amicably sustaining and checking each other. Her leaders 
have not isolated themselves from the people, and the people 
have not been left without leaders. It was especially in 1688 
that the English nation reaped the fruits of this happy combi- 
nation of hierarchy and harmony in the social order. To save 
its faith, its laws, its liberties, it was forced to the formidable 
necessity of a revolution; it accomplished it through men of 
order and government, not through revolutionists. The same 
influences which essayed the work, were also those lyhich re- 
strained it within just limits, and undertook to establish it, 
the cause of the 'English people, triumphing by the handl^ of 
the aristocracy. Such was the grand characteristics of the 
revolution of 1688, and, from its outset, the pledge of its 
future fortune. 

All this unioi^imd power was in no degree beyond the re- 
quirements of the^pccasion, for such is the innate vice of all revo- 
lutions, that even: the most necessary, the most legitimate, the 
jmost powerfuLof them, throws the society it serves into great 
disorder, and it|ielf long remains after menaced and precarious, 
'[two or three y^re had scarcely elapsed; already the sovereign 
of England, king William, had become intensely unpopular. 
Bis manners once plain and proud, his cold silence, his 
distaste, which|he took little pains to hide, for the manners of 
the English aristocracy, his intimacy reserved for, and his 
favours lavisheflnpi^ld Dutch friends, — everything about him 
contributed to lender him a stranger among and unpopular with 
his new people.^ :He was, in matters of civil and religious liberty, 
far more enlightened than the English, a&d little inclined 
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to become tbe instniment of the rigour of episcopal iu* 
tolerance^ and of the animosities of aristocratic party spirit 
He had slight regard for the exigencies of the constitutionai 
regime^ did not understand the game of the parliamentary 
parties^ still confused and scarcely formed^ — ^was shocked ah 
their selfishness, jealous of their influence, and defended his 
own power against them at times with more vigour than dis« 
cretion. In his government, as in his thoughts, the general 
policy of Europe w^ his grand, almost his sole business. It 
was more especially to put in operation the whole force of 
England, in his struggle against the European domination of 
Louis ilV., that he had aspired to her throne; the protestant 
passions of the English people accorded with his designs. 
But William compromised England in the combinations and 
wars of the continent, more tW suited the habits, tastes, and 
interests of the nation. It became weary of seeing itself 
more and more deoply engaged in remote efforts and perils, 
by the very prince whom it had summoned to deliver it from 
internal dangers; and William, on his part, was indignant to 
find, in the people and in the parties whom he had delivered 
on their «own soil, so little devotion for the great cause on 
which, in his opinion, their safety and liberty so intimately 
depended. Hence arose, between the king and the parlia? 
ment, misunderstanding, rancour, conflicts, which troubled and 
shook the new government. William knew ' his power, and 
used it haughtily : he went so far as to say, that he might 
chance to abdicate and withdraw to Holland, if he was not 
better understood and supported. When the danger became 
pressing, parliament, parties, church, and people, felt how 
necessary William was to them, and once more hailed him with 
the most cordial professions of attachment. But mutual dis* 
cord soon revived; parties returned to their rivdries, the 
people to their ignorant prejudices, the king to his % European 
policy, his war demands, and his susceptibilities of power. The 
Jacobites had resumed hope : beaten in Ireland and Scotland, 
discovered and condemned in England, they none the less re- 
newed their essays at civil war and conspirai^. Even in 
William’s councU, King James had correspondents, who 
worked as best they might the chances that still remained to 
hint During the whole course of this reign, notwithstanding 
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0ie fadle success of the revolution) the firm geuius of the 
jjiSog) and the sincere edhesbn of the country) ^e establish- 
of 1688 was incessantly assailed and tottering, 
same evil subsisted under Queen Anne. The whtgs and 
toueS) more and more ifisunite^ fiercely contested for power. 
j[n the European struggle for the Spanish succession) the two 
partieS) at first, alike pursued the poli<7 of King William as 
to intervention and continental war. Misled by the eai^ 
course of routinO) and by succesS) the whigs desired to cany 
tiie war beyond ite limits or the necessity of the case. The 
tones took in hand the came at peaee. Thfey r^resepted in 
jthia the feeling of England) and the Queen &vour^ them. By 
the treaty of Utrecht tibiey removed the precarious tension 
which had agitated Europe, ^e tones were all but Jacobites; 
Respite her protestant fidelity^ ^ily sentiment awoke in the 
heari of Queen Anne; internal intrigueS) became mingled with 
external complications; the baxusb^ Stuarts seemed agidn to 
have a dhance; tibe establishment of 1688 seemed again to 
become a question. The death of Anne^ however) and the 
peaceful aeoession of the House of Hanovei^ confirmed it. 
Under the reigns of George I. and Geoige II., men's minds 
took another course: foreign policy ceas^ to be their prindpal 
affair; the internal administration) the maintenance of peacC) 
finance, the cedomeS) commerce, the development and contests 
cf parliamentary ?rul^ became the engrossing objects of atten- 
tion) both with the government and with the public. Yet 
the question of iCvolution and of dynasty wais not extinct: the 
JSnglish nation fUt no affection for German kings who did not 
apeak their la^g^ge, who were uncomfortable amongst them) 
mbo eageriy every pretext to absent themselves, and 

£ve for a whi|e in tbrir own petty state abroad, and inces- 
SMintly involve^ {^m in tjhrir continental affairS) to England 
wholly unimpiiriant and uninteresting. The domestic quarrels 
4af the royal Ikmily) the coarsely licentious manners of the 
cour^ were o|reii4^ to the country; the constant change of 
iiimiater8)the the factitious passions, the exagge- 

rations and tl|Q iai^^es of parliamentary forties, shocked its 
hemesty and i|s cdmmoik sense. In Scotland, in Ireland, even 
in England) Jfooobite conspiracies and insurrections pertina- 
ciously sprang up, one after another, always snpptessed,* but 
always finding earnest adherents, and no longer exciting in 
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the country any excitement of fear or antipathy. Amid these 
continual attars upon established order, indifference^ list* 
lessness, a humour of critical questioning, ^saffection, became 
the prevalent tendency^ the public seemed to i¥ithdraw from 
a power which it had ceased to like or be anxious about^ 
Fifty-seven years after the national impulse which had ele* 
vated William IIL to the throne, the grandson of James II., 
at the head of the Scotch Highlanders, penetrated, without 
resistance, to the very centre of England; and already men^^ 
everywhere, asked one another, whether he would not ^tnter 
London in a few days, as easily aa William entered it, after 
driving away his grandfather. 

But England and her government were not at the mercy of 
a fever of popular htiniour, or of the defeat of two or three 
r^inents, or of the bold stroke of a faction. The same social 
force, which in 1688 had made the Bevolution, defended and 
sayed, in 1745, the establishment it had founded. When the 
peril became evident, the enemies of that establishment en* 
countered the strong organization of the aristocratic parties, 
the good sense of a disciplined democracy, and the faith of a 
.Christiair people. The whig leaders, and many of those of the 
toiips, regard^ their honour and political fortune as bound to 
this cause. The parties were faithful to their leaders: the 
middle classes forgot their discontents, their displeasures, and 
the little personal sympathy with which the government in* 
spired them, in order to occupy themselves only with the essen* 
tial interests of the country and th^ own. Churchmen and 
dissenters showed themselves animated by the same devotion. 
Before this intelligent union of the aristocracy and people of 
political with reUgiotis i^irit, the success of the Jacobites fie^ed 
away as rapidly as it had burst forth. The ereatest dangw 
which the English mohar^ had encountered was also &e 
last. From ^is epoch a few secret plans, a few attemptsf, 
abortive as soon as conceived, faintly revealed the existence of 
its enemies. Seventy years of laborious and painful trials had 
to eliq^se before tiile establiGhment of 1688 caoli overcome 
the vices natural to every revolution, restore peace to society, 
and become an undisputed rule. ^ In 176(1, when deorge UI. 
mounted the throng (he w<»rk was already accomplished; I 
have said by what means, and at what price. 

* deotge III. had reigned ^teen years, when, at a distance. 
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of three thousand miles from his capital, more than two 
ni^illions of his subjects broke the bonds which united them to 
W throne, proclaimed their independence, and undertook to 
found the TTnited States of America. A struggle of seven years 
sufficed to make England recognise this independence, and 
treat on equal terms with the new State. Since that, seventy- 
seven years have elapsed, and without effort, without extraor-* 
dinary events, solely by the development of their institutions 
and of a pacific spirit of policy, the United States have glo- 
riously taken their place among the great nations. Never was 
rapid greatness so cheaply bought at its commencement, and 
80 little troubled in its progress. 

The United States of America are not indebted for this 
rare good fortune solely to their distance from all powerful 
rivals, and to the immense space open before them. Causes 
less fortuitous, and more moral, have also contributed to the 
rapid growth and serenity of their greatness. 

They entered on life under the banner of justice and right. 
With them, too, the revolution, with which their history began, 
was at first an act of defence. They claimed the guarantees 
and principles set down in their charter, and which the parlia^ 
ment of England, who refused them these, had itself anciqptly 
claimed and made triumphant in the mother country, with 
much more violence and ffisorder than their resistance brought 
with it. 

They did not, truly speaking, attempt a revolution. Their 
enterprise was^ -^thout* doubt, great and perilous. To effect 
their independence, they undertook to make war against a 
powerful enemy,^ and to found a central government to replace 
the distant power whose yoke they had thrown off. But in 
their local and ordinary institutions, they had no revolu** 
tions to makd ; each colony was alr^y governed freely in 
its interior, ahd found, on becoming a state, but few changes 
to make in this maxims and organization of the public power. 
There was no old social order to fear, to detest, and to destroy ; 
attachment thi^laws and ancient customs, affectionate 
respect for the past, were, on the contrary, the general feeling. 
The colonial Ij^ovemment, under the patronage of a distant 
monarchy, w£i transformed without effort into a system under 
the bond of a federal government. 

Of all systems of government, the republican is most cer- 
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tainly that for which the general ahd spoQtaneops assent of 
the country is the most necessary. We can ima^ne^ and we 
have seen monarchical states founded by force^ but a republic 
imposed upon a nation, a popular government established 
against the instincts and the wish of the people, is repugnant 
to good sense and right. The English colonies of Americtt 
had not, in order to become a republic, such a difficulty to sur- 
mount. They were republicans quite voluntarily; in adopting 
the republican government, they only falfilled the wishes of the 
nation, and developed, instead of abolishing, their ancient 
system of rule. 

Social order was not more deranged than political order. 
There was no struggle between the different classes, no violent 
displacement of influences. Although the crown of England 
retained partisans in the colonies, the same spirit, the same 
design, ruled in all pades of the social scale. The rich and 
influential families themselves were in general the most firmly 
resolved on the conquest of independence, and the founding of 
a new government; the people advanced, and the event was 
accomplished under their direction. 

Nor was there any greater revolution in mind than in society. 
The philosophical ideas of the eighteenth century, its moral 
sce^icism, its religious incredulity, doubtless penetrated and 
circulated in the Upited States; but they did not completely 
invade the minds they came in contact with; they did not fix 
themselves there with their fundamental principles, and their 
final consequences. The moral gravity and practical good 
seiise of the old puritans still endured among the greater part 
of the American admirers of the French philosophers, and the 
bulk of the American population remained profoundly Christian; 
as much attached to its dogmas as to its liberties, submissive 
to God and to the Bible, at the same time that it rose against 
the parliament and the King of England, and governed, while 
struggling for its independence, by the same faith which had 
led its ancestors into that land, there to lay the foundations 
on which arose the.new state. 

The ideas and passions which now-a-days, in the name of 
democracy, hurry away and disorganize society, are spread 
abroad and powerful m the United States of America ; there 
they ferment with all the contagious errors and dangerous 
vices they contain. But hitherto they have been efficaciously 
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Bbistrajlned and purified by the Christian faiths by the excellent 
Political tractions, and strong legal habits, vhich govern the 
population. At the same time that the principles of anarchy 
audaciously display themselves on this vast theatre, the prin-^ 
rifles of order and conservatiim exist there solid and energeti<^ 
in society and in man himself. We evezywhere recognise their 
presence and influence, in the very bosom of the party which 
qualifies itself with the name of ^ democratic par eaao^ilefrm; 
^y temper and regulate it, and often, unknown to it, save it 
from its own passionate precipitation. These are the tutelary 
principles which presided at the origin of the Atnerican revo-^^ 
lution, and which have given it success. May Heaven grant 
that in the fearful struggle they ^ve in our day everywhere 
to sustain, they may continue to prevaif among this powerful 
people, and may ever turn it in time from the abysses which 
are so near it ! 

Three great men, Cromwell, Washington, and William 
remain in history as the chiris and representatives of those 
sovereign crises which have decided the destiny of two great 
nations. In extent and energy of natural talent, Cromwell ia 
perhaps the most eminent of the three. He possess^ a mind 
of wonderful activity, prompt, firm, just, supple, inventive, and 
a vigour of character which no obst^le coula repel, no struggle 
tire; which pursued its designs with an prdour and patience 
equally inexhaustible, alternately by steps the most tortuous 
and slow, the most abrupt and bold. He excelled equally in 
gaming and in ruKng men in his personal and intimate rela- 
tions ; in organizing or in conducting an army or a party. He 
had the instinct of popularity and the gift of authority, and 
could, with equal boldness, unchain or bind faction. But bom 
in the bosom of ^volution, and carried by shock after shock to 
the supreme power, his genius was, and remained, essentially 
revolutionary. He had learned the necessities of order and 
government; hq could neither respect nor practise moral and 
permanent laws.^ It may have been the fault of his nature or 
his position; but wanted steadiness and serenity in the 
exerrise of power, rezSFted, on the mstant, to extreme measures, 
as a man, perpeturily assailed by mortal perils, and by the 
violence of his; removes, perpetuated or ag^vated the yio* 
lent evils hq wished to cure. The formation of a government 
is a task which demands more regular proceedings, more 
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conformable with the eternal laws of moral order. CromweU 
could master the xbrolution he had made, but could not estaW' 
lish it. Less gifted naturally perhaps, William III. and 
Washmgton succeeded in the undertaking where Cromwell had 
failed. They decided the destiny and founded the government 
of their country j ahd this was from their never, even in thcf 
midst of revolution, admitting or practising a revolutionary 
policy; they never accepted the fatal situation of first anar- 
chical acts of violence for a footstool, and then despotic 
violence as a necessity of power. They found, or placed 
themselves, from the very loginning, in the regular path 
and permanent condition of government. 

William was an ambitious prince. It is childish to believe 
that, till the call was address^ to him from London in 1688, 
he had been a stranger to any desire to ascend the throne 
of England, — ^to the labour, long in process, to convey him 
the throne. William, step by step, followed the progress of 
this labour, without being an accomplice in it, but without 
rejecting its aim — not encouraging it, but protecting ita 
authors. His ambition had, at the same time, this character, 
that it cl^g to the triumph of a great and just cause— 
the cause* of religious liberty, and the balance of power in 
Europe. Hever did man make more than William a great 
political design the thought and sole object of his life. He had ^ 
a passion for the task he accomplished, and his own greatnesa 
was to him only a means. In his views on the qfown of Eng* 
land he did not attempt to succeed by violence and disorder;, 
his spirit was too elevated and well balanced not to know 
the incurable vices of such success, or to take their yoke;, 
but, when the career was opened to him by England herself,, 
he did not suffer private scruples to stop him. He wished 
his cause to triumph, and to receive the honour of triumph. 
A glorious combination of ability and faith, of ambition and 
devotion. Washington had no ambition. His country had 
need of him; he became great to serve her, from duty rather 
than from taste, and at times by a painful effort. The trials 
of public life were bitter to him; he preferred the inde- 
pendence of private life and repose of mind, to the exercise 
of power; but he accepted, without hesitation, the task which 
his country imposed on him; and, in accomplishing it; he 
did not allow himself or his country any indulgence even 
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to lighten ita burthen. Bom to govern, ^although he took 
little pleasure in it, he told the American people what he 
believed to be true, and maintained, while governing them, 
what he believed to ^ wise, with a firmness as unshakeable as 
it was simple, and a sacrifice of popularity, the more meri- 
torious because he was not recompen^d for it by the joys of 
ruling. The servant* of a growing republic, where the demo- 
cratic spirit prevailed, he obtained its confidence and ensured 
its triumph, by sustaining its interests against its inclinations, 
and by practising that policy, at once modest and severe, 
reserved and independent, which only seems to belong to the 
leader of an aristocratic senate, placed at the head of an 
ancient state. Bare success, equally an honour to Washington 
and to his country. 

Whether we look at the destiny of nations, or at that of 
great men — ^whether a monarchy or a republic is in question 
—an aristocratic or a democratic society — the same truth is 
revealed by facts; definitive success is only obtained by the 
same principles and in the same way. The j^evolntionaiv 
spirit is fatal to the greatness it raises up, as to that which 
it overturns. The policy which preserves states is also that 
alone which terminates and founds revolutions. ' 
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1625—1629. 

Accession of Charles the First to the throne — State and disposition Oi^ 
England — Meeting of the first parliament — Spirit of liberty manifested 
• therei](i — Its dissolution — First attempts at arbitrary government — 
Their bod success — Second parliament — Impeachment of the Duke of 
Buckingham<~Di8solation of parliament — 111 administration of Buck- 
inghgm^Jhird parliament — Petition of rights — Prorogation of parlia- 
igent — Murder of Buckingham — Second session of the third parliament--* 
Fresh causes of public discontent — ^The king’s displeasure-dissolution 
of the third parliament. 

On the 27th of March, 1625, Charles the First ascended the 
throne, and immediately afterwards (2nd April) convoked a 
parliament. Scarcely was the house of commons assembled, 
(18th June,) when a worthy man, who had been reckoned 
in the last reign among the opponents of the court. Sir Ben-* 
jamin Budyard, rose (22nd June) and moved that henc^brth 
nothing should be neglected to maintain a perfect harmony 
between the king and the people: <‘For,^^ said he, “what 
may we expect from him, being king ; his good natural dis* 
position, his freedom from vice, his travels abroad, his being 
bred in parliament, promise greatly.”^ 

All Englaiid, indeed, gave way to joy and hope. And it 
was not merely those vague hopes, those tumultuous rejoic* 
ings, which a new xeign, as a matter of coume. gives rise toi\ 

t Pftji, Hist. vol. u. col. 5. 
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they were serious, genera^ and seemingly well founded. 
Charles was a prince of grave and pure C 9 nduct, of acknow- 
ledged piety, diligent, learned, fiiigal, little inclined to prodi- 
gality, reserved without moroseiiess, dignified without arro- 
gance. He maintained decorum and order in his household; 
everything about him announced a noble, upright character, 
the friend of justice ; his manners and deportment awed his 
courtiers, and pleased the people; his virtues had gained him 
the esteem of all good men. Weary of the mean ways, the 
talkative and familiar pedantry, the inert and pusillanimous 
policy of James, England promised herself* happiness and 
liberty under a king whom she could respect. 

Charles and the English nation did not know to what a 
degree they were already antagonistic one to the, other, nor 
the causes which, long since at work, and growing each day 
more powerful, would soon prevent the possibility of their 
understanding and agreeing %vith each other. 

Two revolutions, the one visible and even glaring, the other 
internal, unperceived, but not the less certain, were being ac- 
complished at this epoch; the first,' in the kingly^power of 
Europe; the second, in the social state and manners of the 
English people. * ^ 

It was just at this time, tliat, on the continent, royalty, freed 
from its ancient trammels, was becoming everywhere well 
nigh absolute, la France, in Spain, in most of the states of 
the German empfre, it had quelled the feudal aristocracy, and 
was ceasing to protect the liberty of the commons, having no 
longer need of thta to oppose to other enemies. The higher 
nobility, as if iH had lost even the feeling of its defeat, crowded 
around the throng almost proud of the brilliant display of its 
conquerors. Theiburghers, dispersed, and of a timid nature, 
rejoicing in the order now beginning to prevail, productive of 
H happiness till then unknown to them, laboured to enrich and 
enlighten thensselres, without aspiring as yet to any place in 
the govemmeni of the state. Everywhere, the pomp of courts, 
the dispatch ol adiillflllistrative business, the extent and regu- 
larity of war8,hpraclaiined the preponderance of royal power. 
The maxims of divine right ands passive obedience prevailed, 
feebly contested even wtiere not recognised In a word; the 
• progress of civilization, of letters, and arts, of internal peace 
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ami prosperity embellishing this triumph ^of pure monarchy, 
inspired princes wiih a presumptuous confidence^ and people 
with admiring compliancew 

Boyally in England had not remained an exception to this 
European moyement* From the accession of the house of 
Tudoty in 1485y it had ceased to have as adversaries those 
proud baronSy whoy too weak to struggle individually against 
their king, had formerly, by coalescing together, been abte 
now to maintain their own rights, at other times to associate 
themselves, by msin force, in the exercise of royal powei'. 
Broken u|^ impoyerished, reduced by its own excesses, above 
all by the wars of the two Roses, this aristocracy, so long 
unmanageable, yielded, almost without resistance, first to the 
haughty tyranny of Henry VIII., and afterwards to the skilful 
policy of Elizabeth. Becqme the head of the church, and the 
possessor of immense estates, Henry, by distributing these 
with lavish hand among families whose greatness he liimself 
thus created, or yrhose fallen fortunes he thus restored, began 
the metamorphosis of barons into courtiers. Under Elizabetb 
this metamorphosis was completed. A woman and a queen, a 
brilliant spurt at once gratified her taste and her sense of 
power, and augmented that power; the nobility thronged 
thither with delight, and without too much exciting public 
discontent. It was a rare temptation thus to devote them- 
selves to a popular sovereign, and to seek by intrigues, and 
amid constant festivities, the favour of a queen who enjoyed 
that of the country. 

The maxims, the forms, and the language, often even the 
practices of pure monarchy, were forgiven in a government 
useful and glorious to the nation; the affection of the people 
kept full pace with the servility of the courtiers; and towards 
a woman, all whose perils were public perils, unbounded de- 
votion seemed a law to the gentleman, a duty to the protestant 
and citizen. 

The Stuarts could not fail to advance in the path which, 
since the accession of the Tudors, Englishroyalty had entered 
upon. A Scotchman, and of the blood of Guise, James I., by 
his family reminiscences and the habits of his country, was 
attached to France, and accustomed to seek his allies and his 
models on the continent, where, ordinarily, an English pmee 
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only saw enemies: •accordingly* he soon showed himself stiQ 
more profoundly imbued than^ Elizabeth and eyen than Henry 
VIIL himself* with the maxims which* at that time* were in 
Europe the basis of pure monarchy; he professed them with the 
pride of a theologian and the complacency of a king* protesting 
on every occasion, by the pomp of his declarations* against the 
timidity of his acta and the limits of his power. Compelled* 
sometimes* to defend* by more direct and simpler arguments* the 
measures of his government, arbitraiy imprisonments or illegal 
taxes* James at such times alleged the example of the king of 
France or of Spain. “ The king of England*” said his ministers 
to the house of commons, ^‘must not be worse off than his 
equals.” And such, even in England, was the influence of the 
revolution lately accomplished in continental monarchy* that 
the adversaries of the court were emi>arrassed by this language* 
almost convinced themselves that the inherent dignity of princes 
required that all should enjoy the same rights* and at a loss 
how to reconcile this necessary equality amohg kings with the 
liberties of their country.' 

, Nurtured from his infancy in these pretensions and these 
maxims* prince Charles, upon arriving at manhood* was still 
nearer exposed tp their contagion. The infanta of Spaiit.was 
promised to him: the duke of Buckingham suggested to him 
the idea of going secretly to Madrid to sue in person for her 
heart and hand*. So romantic a design pleased the young 
man’s imagination. The next thing was to obtain the king’s 
consent. James refused, flew into a passion* wept, and at 
last yielded to Ws favourite rather than to his son.* Charles 
was received lat Madrid with great honours, (March* 1623*) 
and there saw, in all its splendour* monarchy mi^jestic, su* 
preme* receiving* from its immediate servants a devotion* 
and from the i people a respect* almost religious; rarely con- 
tradicted* and even then always sure of ultimately getting 
the better of lill opposition, by its mere will. The match with 
the infanta w)^ broken off; so Charles married* instead of her, 
J9!enriGtta-Mi^a*D^c^ of France;^ for his flither had made 
up his mind* ^ihat beyond those two coui*ts there was no alli« 

> Jonmals of i}ic Commons, 1014. 

* Clarendon's History of the Bebelllon, (1798,) 8. 

* The maniflife negotiated in 16^4 was not definitively oonoluded till 
May, 163D ; it took place in Plngland the next moutL 
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Atice suitable to the dignity of his throne. The influence of 
this union on the English prince was precisely the same which 
he had felt in Spain; and the monarchy of Paris or Madrid 
became in his eyes the very image of the natural and legiti- 
mate condition of a king. 

Thus English n^onarchy, at least in the monarch;, his 
counsellors, and liis court, followed the same direction ay the 
monarchies of the continent. Here, also, everj-tbing mani- 
fested the symptoms and effects of the revolution already 
accomplished elseivhere, and which; in its most moderate 
pretensions, only allowed the liberties of subjects to exist as 
subordinate rights, as concessions by the sovereign’s gene- 
rosity. 

But while on the continent this revolution found the 
people as yet incapable of resisting it, perhaps even disposed 
to receive it, in England a counter-revolution, secretly at 
work in society, had already mined away the ground under 
the feet of pure monarchy, and prepared its ruin amid its 
fancied progress. 

When, on the accession of the Tudors, the high aristocracy 
' bowed and humbled itself before the throne, the English 
coiffmons were hot in a . position to take its place in the 
struggle of liberty against power; they would not even have 
dared to aspire to the honour of the contest. In the four- 
teenth century, at the time of their most rapid progress, their 
ambition was limited to the obtaining a recognition of their 
most simple and primitive rights, to the achieving a few 
incomplete and precarious guarantees. Never had their 
fancy soared so liigh as to give them the notion that they 
had any right, that they were called upon to take a share in 
the sovereignty, to participate in a permanent and positive 
manner in the government of the country; the barons alone, 
they thought, were fitted for so high a purpose. 

In the sixteenth century, harassed and ruined, like the 
barons, by the civil wars, the commons needed above all 
things order and, repose; this royalty gave them, imperfectly 
indeed, but still more secure and better regulated than they 
had evei* known it before. They accepted the benefit with, 
earnest gratitude. Separated from their ancient leaders, 
standing well nigh alone in presence of the throne and of 
those barons who once w'ere their allies, their language was 
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kiimbli^liheir conduct ntid the king might well haye 

belleved that thenceforward the people ivould be aa docile as 
the great nobles. 

.But the people was not in England, aeon the continent, an 
ill-combined coalition of citizens and peasants, whose exnanr 
ctpation from their ancient servitude had proceeded hj very 
fdow degrees, ^d who were not yet quite free from the yoke. 
The English house of commons had, as early as the four- 
teenth century, received within its walls the most numerous 
dass of the English aristocracy, all the. p^prletors of small 
fiefs, who had not sufficient infiuenoo or wealth to share with 
the barons the sovereign power, but were proud of the same 
origin, and had long possessed the same rights. Become the 
leaders of the nation, these men had more than once commu- 
nicated to it a strength, and, above all, a boldness, of wliich the 
commonalty alone would have been incapable. Weakened 
and depressed, in common with the lower orders, by tlie long 
miseries of civil discord, they soon, in the bosom of peace, 
resumed their importance and their pride. While the higher 
nobility, fiocking to court to repair their losses, w'ere invested 
witli factitious greatness, as corrupting as precarious, and 
which, without giving them back their fonner fortunes, sepa- 
rated them more and more from the people; the gentry, the 
freeholders, the ditizens, solely occupied in im{)roviug their 
lands or their commercial capital, were inci*easing in riches 
and credit, were becoming daily more closely united, were 
drawing the entire people under their iiifiuence; and, with- 
out show, withouSt political design, almost unconsciously to 
themsdves, werartjaking possession of all the social strength, 
tho true source of power. 

In the towns, oonmei'ce and industry were rapidly de« 
vdoping themseSm: the city of London had already 
acquired immeiise wealth; the king, tho court, nearly all the 
great nobles the kingdom, became its debtors, as neces- 
silous as inseb^. The mercantile marine, that nursery of 
the royal navyi walefiimerous, and active in every quarter, 
and the sailoih seemed imbued with all tlie eoi'nestuess of 
tbenr employem. 

the county, things followed tbe same course. Bropqrty 
was more and divided out. The feudal laws opposed 
obstacles to the sale and siilMiivisioii of fiefs : a statute of 
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Henry VII. to a great extent; removed theBe obstaehu^ indi* 
lectly; the high nobility received ibis as a favour, and 
hastened to profit by it. They, in like manner, alienated most 
q £ the vast dommns that Henry VUI. had distributed among 
them.^ The king favoured these sales in order to augment 
the number of possessors of ecclesiastical property, and the 
courtiers were fain to have recourse to them, for all the 
abuses within their reach did not suffice for their necessities. 
By and by, Elizabeth, to avoid asking for subsidies, always 
burdensome even .to rthe power that obtains them, sold a 
large extent of the erown lands. Nearly all these were 
bought by gentlemen who lived on their estates, by free- 
holders who cultivated tlieirs, or by citizens retiring from 
trade, for they alone diad acquii*ed by their industry or 
economy the means of paying for that which the prince and 
the courtiers could not ke^. Agriculture was prospering, the 
counties and towns were looming filled with a rich, active, 
and independent population; and the movement that put into 
their hands a large proportion of the public wealth was so 
rapid, tliat, in 16 ^, at the opening of pai'liamafit, the house 
of commons was l&ree times as rich as the house of lords.^ 
A% this revolution was accomplishing itself, the commons 
again began to grow uneasy under tyranny. With greats 
pi*operty, greater securities became necessary. Bights exer- 
cised by the prince for a long time without dispute, and 
still without ol^tacle, came well nigh to be deemed abuses 
when a much greater number of persons felt their weight. 
It was asked, had the king of England alwi^s possessed 
them? — ^whethm* he ought ever to have possessed th^? By 
degrees, the remembrance of their ancient liberties, of the 
efforts that had achieved the great charter, and of the maxims 
it consecrated, returned to the minds of the people. The 
court spoke with contempt of those old times, as irnde and 
barbarous; the people recalled them with resp^ ^d affec- 
tion, ns free and bold. The glorious Uberaen they had 
• 

» Clarendon, v. 6. * 

* Hume, (History of England, Oxford, 1820, iri. 200,) cites in 'coiiflrma- 
tioaof this assertion, Sanderson and Walker, hwtorians of little authority: 
Hhav^ not been able to discover, in eotemporary writers whose testimony 
deaerves more eonfldenee. so precise a valiiation of the comparative wealth 
of the two houses; but everything attests that the house of commons waa 
mnob richer than the house of lottis. 
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nsserted were no longer of service, and yet all trace of them 
%a8 not lost. Parliament had not ceased to meet; kingSp 
finding it docile, had often even employed it as an inatru** 
ment of their power. Under Henry VIIL, l^lary, and Eliza<* 
heth, juries had showed themselves complaisant, servile even, 
but still the institution existed. The towns had preserved 
their charters, the corporations their franchises. Li short, 
though long strangers to resistance, the commons still pos- 
sessed the means of resistance; institutions tending to liberty 
were not half so much wanting as the power and will to make 
use of them. The power, however, returned ,to them with 
the revolution, which communicated such rapid progreds to 
their material greatness. That the will might not be far 
behindhand, all that was needed w^is another revolution, 
which should inspire a moral greatness, embolden their am- 
bition, elevate their thoughts, make resistance a duty, and 
dominion a necessity. The Reformation had this effect. 

Proclaimed in England by a despot, the Reformation 
began there in tyranny; scarcely born, she persecuted her 
partisans and her enemies alike. Henry VIIL with one 
hand raised scaffdMs for the catholics, with the other piled 
up faggots for the protesUints who refused to subscril^ to 
the creed, and approve the government which the new 
church received from him. 

There were, tlifeii, from the outset two refoiinations — that 
of the king and that of the people : the first unsettled and 
servile more attached to temporal interests than to belief, 
alarmed at the .movement which had given it birth, and seek- 
ing to borrow fr^i Catholicism all that in separating from 
Catholicism it could retain; the other, spontaneous, ardent, 
despising worldly considerations, accepting all the conse- 
quences of its prinidples — in a word, a true moral revolution, 
undertaken in the name and with the ardour of faith. 

United for jsome time— under queen Mary by common 
suffering, and |it the accession of Elizabeth by common joy— 
the two reforn|ttiojb9%ould not long fail to separate, and turn 
against each o&eiv And such was their situation, that poli- 
tics became ndeesrarily mixed up in their debates. In sepa- 
rating herself from the independent head^ of the Catl|olic 
xhurch, the Anglican church had lost all its own strength, 
and no longer held her rights or her power but as of 
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power and rights of tlie sovereigns of the state. She was 
thus bound to the cause of civil despotism, and constmined 
to profess its maxims in order to legitimate her own origin, 
to serve its interests in order to preserve her own. On their 
pai% the nonconformists, in attacking their religious adver- 
saries, found themselves also compelled to attack the tem- 
poral sovereign, and in accomplishing the reformation of the 
church, to assert the liberties of the people, Tlie king had 
succeeded to the popcj the Anglican clergy, successors of 
the Catholic clei^y, no longer acted but in the name of 
the king ! throughout, in a dogma, a ceremony, a prayer^ 
the erection of an attar, the fashion of a surplice, the royal 
will was compromised in common with that of the bishops, 
the government in common with the discipline and faith. 

In this perilous necessity of a double struggle against the 
prince and the church, of a simultaneous reformation in re- 
ligion and state, the nonconformists at first hesitated. Popery, 
and everything that resembled it, was odious and unlawful in 
their sight ; but not so, as yet, royal authority, even though 
despotic. Henry VIII. had begun the reformation, Eliza 
beth saved it. The boldest puritans hesitated to measure 
tho^-ights, to prescribe limits to a power to which they owed 
so much ; and if at intervals individuals made a step towards 
tills holy object, the astonished nation thanked them silently, 
but did not follow them. 

But something must be done; reform must either retrograde, 
or lay its hand too upon government, which alone obstructed 
its progress. By degrees, men’s minds grew more daring; 
the force of conscience gave boldness to ideas and designs: 
religious creeds required political rights; people began to in- 
quire why they did not enjoy them? who had usurped them? 
by what right? what was the way to regaig them? The ob- 
scure citizen, who, lately, at the mere name of Elizabeth, 
would have bent low in fearful respect, and who, probably, 
would never have turned towards tlie throne a bolder look if 
in the tyranny of the bishops he had not recognised that of 
the queen, now sternly interr<^ated both the one and the^ 
other as to their pretensions, when constrained to do so in 
defence of his faith. It was more particularly among ilie 
private gentr)% the freeholders, burghers, and the commonalty, 
that tbia f-i^eling of inquiry and resistance in the matter 
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of govemmenty as woU as ik matter of faiths diffused itself 
for it was among tliem that religious reform was fermenting 
and making its way. Less interested about religious creeds, 
ike court and a part of the lower nobility were content with 
the innovations of Henry VIII. and lus successors, and sup- 
ported the Anglican church from conviction, indifference, 
sdf-interest, or loyalty. Less connected with the interests^ 
and at the same time moi’C exposed to the violence of power, 
the English commons thenceforward entirely changed, with 
reference to royalty, their attitude and thdr ideas. . Day \yy‘ 
day, their timidity lessened, and their ambition grew. The 
views of the citissen and the freeholder, even of the peasant, 
w'ere raised above his condition. He was a Christian; in his 
own house, aihong his friends, he boldly examined the mys- 
teries of divine power; what terrestri^ power then was so 
exalted that he must abstain from considering it? In his Bible 
he read the laws of God; to obey them,, he was forced to re- 
sist other laws; he must needs then ascertain where the latter 
should stop short. Ho who seeks to know the liznits ofa 
master’s rights will soon seek also their origin;, the nature of 
royal pomr, al} powers, their ancient limits, their recent 
usurpations, the conditions and the sources of their legitinthcy, 
became throughout England the subject of examination and 
conversation: examination, at hrst timid, and undextaken 
rather from necessity than choice; conversation, for a long 
time secret, and Which, even when held, the people were 
afrsud to carry to|tny length, but which gave greater free- 
dom, and a boldi^ss hitherto unknown to mind. Elizabeth, 
however populal* lihd respected, felt the effects of this growing 
disposition,^ anf i%orously resisted it, but so as not to en- 
counter actual Matters grew much worse under James. 

Weak and despiif^, he wished to be thought a despot; the 
dogmatic displ^ ti his impotent pretensions only provoked 
freah daring, midi again he irritated without repressing. 
The popular thiimght ^ared high and free — ^it had no longer 
any check; thJ mdtfhh was an object of ridicule, his fa- 
a^ourites, in^gnhtion. On the throne, at court, haughty 
pride was witlleut power, even without efiect; the base cor- 
ruption td whkh u resorted, inspired thidking taean with 

1 See Appendix, No. 1* « 
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profound disgust, and broi^M the highest rank within the 
reach of degrading insults on the part of the populace. It 
was no longer the privilege of lofty minds to look xiobility 
in the face, and measure it coolly: the commonest dtizens 
equally asserted this right. The opposition soon appeared * 
as haughty and more confident than power; and it was not 
the opposition of the great barons, of the house of lords, 
it was that of the house of commons, resolved to take in the 
state a place, to assume over the government an influence, 
which it had never attained. Their indifference to the 
pompous. menae^ <i!£:t^^^ their haughty, though re- 

spectful langimge, n^anifbsted that everything was ch^ged; 
that they thought .proudly, and were determined to act au- 
ikoritatively; and the impression of this moral revolu- 
tion was already so diffused, that, in 1621, when awaiting a 
committee of the commons, which came to present him with 
a severe i^emonstranoe,- James said, with an irony less painful 
to himself than it would have been could he have foreseen 
coming events; ‘‘Place twelve arm-chairs, I am going to re- 
ceive twelve kings.” ^ 

> And, in fact, it was almost a senate of kings that an abso* 
lute »onai*ch called around his throne, when Charles I. con- 
voked the parliament. Neither the prince nor the people, 

; moi'e especially the latter, had as yet clearly ascertained the 
^pnncijfle, or measured the compass of their pretensi^s; they 
; approached each other, with the design and sincere hope of 
^ union, but at bottom disunion was already complete, for both 
I the one and the other thought as sovereigns. 

^ As soon as the session was opened, the commons began to 
[look closely into every department of government; extevnal 
and domestic affairs, negotiations, alliances^ the application of 
; past subsidies and of future subsidies, the state m religion, 
Ithe repression of popery; nothing appeared to them beyond 
[their cognizance. They complained of liie Boyal Navy, as 
faffording inadequate protection to English commerce (Aug. 1 1, 
|1625,} Dr. Montague, the king’s chaplain, for defending 
Ithe Eomish cliurch and preaching up passive obedience, (7th 
iJuly.) They expected from the king alone the redress of aU 
|theiT gnevimi^ but meantime evinc^ their determination to 

* Kapin’s Hist, of Eaglandi viii. 183; Kennet’s Hist, of England, iii. 743. 
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interfere in every case by inquiries, petitions, and the expres* 
eion of their opinion. 

They but slightly reproached the government of Charles; 
St was only just commencing. Yet so extended and cncr^ 
* getic an examination of public affairs appeared to him already 
an encroachment; the freedom of speech offended him. One 
of the court party, Mr. Edward Clarke, essayed a complaint 
bn this liead in tie house: ‘‘ unbecoming and bitter words,* 
he said, ** had been made use of.” A general cry summoned 
him to appear at the bar, and explain; he persisted; and the 
house was on the point of expelling him, (Aug. 6.) 

Their speech, indeed, was suSiciently bold, though in 
humble terms. "We do not desire, as o Henry IV. or 29 
Henry VI., the removing from about^thb king any evil coun- 
sellors. We do not request a choice by name, as 14 Ed- 
ward II., 3, 5, 11, Richard 11., 8 "Henry IV., or 31 Henry 
VI.; nor to swear them in parliament, as 35 Edward I., 9 
Edward IL, or 5 Richard 11.; or to line them out their direc- 
tions of rule, as 43 Henry III., and 8 Henry VL; or desire 
that which Henry IIX. did promise in his 42nd year: * Se 
acta omnia per (^sensum magnatum dc concilio suo electorum, 
et sine eorum assensu nihil.’ We only in loyal duty offer up 
our humble desiires, that since his majesty hath, with advised 
judgment^ elected so wise, religious, and worthy servants, to 
attend him in th^ high employment he will be pleased to ad- 
vise with them together, a way of remedy for these disasters 
in state, brought on by long security and happy peace; and 
not be led with young and simple council.” Thus spoke 
{6 Aug.) sir l^bert Cotton, a learned, eloquent, and moderate 
.man; and the • cdtnmons, while protesting with him that they 
had no intenfion^^of imitating the boldness of the old parlia- 
ments, congrid;i!^ted themselves upon heai'ing it reciiUed to 
mind. ] 

The king ^w angry, but did not openly complain. Such 
language, though, disagreeable, did not appear to him as yet 
•dangeproas. he wanted subsidies. The last parb'a- 

xnent had ar^ntly demanded war with Spain; the new one 
<coald not refqse to support it. Charles insisted that without 
•delay the means of prosecuting it should he furnished him, 
promising to undress just grievances. 

But the house no longer trusted to promises, not even to 
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those of a king who had not yet hroken any, and whom they 
esteemed. Princes inherit the faults os well as the thrones 
of tlieir predecessors* Charles thought the people should 
fear nothing from him, as he had done ho ill; the people, that 
all the sources of past ills should be extirpated, that nothing ^ 
might bo feared for the future. The commons only gave, at ' 
first, a small subsidy, and the customs duties were only voted 
for a year. This last resolution seemed an insult, and the 
lords refused to sanction it. Why should the commons, de- 
manded the court place less conlidence in the present 

king than in Ms pr^ece3S0i*s? They all had the customs 
duties voted for the continuance of their reign. Yet his 
majesty had fully exhibited, with a rare sincerity, the state 
of the finances, lefp^g. no document, no voucher, no expla- 
nation, that was requirdfi. The urgency of the public necessi- 
ties was evident; there was little wisdom, thought the lords» 
in angering so soon, without motive, a young prince who 
showed himself so inclined to live on good terms with the 
parliament. 

The commons did not say they would not grant larger 
subsidies; but , they proceeded with the examination of 
grieiiances; resolved, though they did not announce the in- 
tention, to obtain, first and foremost of all things, their redress. 
The king was indignant that they should thus dare to pre- 
scribe to him, and suppose that he would yield to force, or 
permit himself to be set aside. It was a usurpation of that 
sovereignty which belonged to him alone, and whicli in no 
case he would suffer to be brought in question. Pai'liament 
was dissolved, (Aug. 12.) 

Thus, notwithstanding their mutual good will, the prince 
and the people had only met to disagree ; they separated 
without either the one or the other side feeling itself weak 
or believing itself in the wrong, equally ceitain of the legiti- 
macy of its pretensions, equally resolved to persevere in 
them. The commons protested that they were devoted to the 
king, but would not yield up to him their liberties. The king 
said he r^pccted the libei*ties of his subjects, but that he 
would take care to govern by himself, without their inter- 
ference. And lie immediately set about it. Orders from the 
council to the lord lieutenants of the counties enjoined them 
to r^e way of loan the money the king wanted. They 
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yrete to ap{)^ for this to the rich citizens in their district^ 
tand to send to the court the names of those who should refuse 
to lend, or eVeirbe tardy in their loans. They calculated at 
once upon afiection and upon fear. At the same time, the 
. ^deet sailed on an expedition against Cadiz, the bay of 'Which 
was crowded with richly-freighted vessels. In order, mean- 
while to grdtify the people, the clergy were directed to proceed 
against the Catholics, who were forbidden to go further than 
five miles from their place of abode, without previous permis- 
idon, were ordered to recall from the continent the children 
whom they had sent there to be educated, and were disarmed. 
The commons demanded their own liberties; they were given, 
instead, a little tyranny over their enemies. 

This contemptible expedient did not content them; besides^ 
the persecution, even of the CathoHcs, Vas equivocal, and mat- 
ter of suspicion; the king sold them dispensations, or granted 
them pardons, under his own hand. The loan brought but 
little money to the treasury; the expedition against Cadiz 
failed; the public attributed the failure to the unskilfulness 
of the admiral and the drunkenness of the troops,; the govern- 
ment was accused of neither knowing how to choose its gene- 
rals, nor how ta regulate the conduct of its soldiers. Six 
months had scarcely passed, when a second parliament was 
thought necessaty, TFeb. 6, 1626.) Haneour had not yet 
taken deep root m the soul of the young king; and his des- 
potism was at <^ce self-confident and timid. He thought 
the commons wduld be delighted Uy return so soon; perhaps 
he even hoped l^t the firmness he had shown would ren- 
der them mom ^cile. He had, moreover, taken measures 
to keep from parBament the most popular orators. The earl 
of Bristol, a ^personal enemy of the duke of Buckingham, 
received no st^numns to attend. Sir Edward Coke, sir Robert 
Philips, sir !I%omas Wentworth, sir Francis Seymour, ‘ and 
others, being named sheriffs of their counties, could not be 
elected for thitm. It was not doubted but in their absence 
the commons|w<^iM be submissive; for the people love the 
king, it was mil ’tis only a few factious men that lead them 
astray. 

* Seven in all: thd three others, of less note, were Sir Grey Palmer, Sir 
William Fleetwood, osd Mr. Edward Alford. # ^ 
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But the coi^mona^ too,, had their notion, tlmt the king was 
being led astray, and that to restore him to his people, it was 
only necessary to remove him from the &vourite. The first 
parliament had limited itself to exacting from the throne, by 
delaying the subsidies, the redress of public grievances. The . 
present resolved to assail, alt the very foot of the throne, the 
author of their grievances. The duke of Buckingham y/hia 
impeached, (Feb. 21.) 

The duke was one of those men who seem born to shine in 
courts, and to displease nations. Handsome, presumptuous^ 
magn^cent, frivoiotts^ but daring, sincere and warm in his 
attachments, open and haughty in his hatreds, alike incapable 
of virtue or hypocrisy, he governed without political desigi^ 
troubling himself neither about the interests of the country, 
nor even those of po^er, wholly occupied with his own great- 
ness, and with exhibiting, in dazzling display, his co-royalty. 
On one occasion he had endeavoured to render himself popular, 
and had succeeded: the rupture of the intended marriage of 
Charles with the infanta was his work. But public favour 
was, with him, onljr a means of obtaining ascendancy over 
the king, so that when public favour quitted him^ he scarcely 
Dbserved its loss, so full of proud joy was he at retaining over 
Charles the infiuence he had insolently exercised over James I. 
Ee had no talent whereby to support his ambition; frivolous 
[>as3ions were the sole aim of his intrigues; to seduce a woman, 
:o ruin a rival, he compromised, with arrogant carelessness^ 
low the king, now the countiy. The empire of such a man 
seemed to a. people becoming, day by day, more grave and 
serious, an insult as well as a calamity; and the duke continued 
:o usurp the highest offices of the state,^ without appearing, 
3ven in the eyes of the populace, anything better than an 
ipstart without glory — a daring and incapable favourite. 

The attack of the commons was violent: it was difficult to 

i He was duke, marquis, and earl of Buckiugham, earl of CoTentrj, 
dscount ViUiers, boron of Whaddon, lord high admiral of England and 
Ireland, govemor-generid of the seas and navy, master of the horse, lieu- 
enont-general-admiral, oommander-in-chief, warden of the einque ports, 
governor of Dovor castle, keeper of the royal forests south of Trent, lord 
ugh keeper, high steward of Westminster, constable of Windsor castle, 
tentleihon of the bedchamber, .knight of the garter, privy councillor, Sec. 
The rotal domains he had managed to have given 1dm were valtted oi 
$84,39#., &e.— Brodie, Hist, of the British Empire, &c. ii. 122. 
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prove against Buckingham any legfil cnme.; the house re* 
solved (Apr. 22,) that public repoit alone was sufficient 
ground on which to proc^; and it collected t6getber.aU the, 
leading charges adduced by general rumour.'. The duke 
.repelled them — most of them, at all events — satisfactorily, 
but without any advantage to himself. It was misgovemmeut 
that the commons wished to reform. Innocent of theft, mur* 
der, or treason, Buckingham was not less pernicious. The 
' boldness of the commons gave courage to court enmities. 

. The earl of Bristol, in March, 1626. complained of not having 
boon summoned to parliament.^ Buckingham, who feared» 
wished to keep him at a distance. The lords acknowledged 
earl’s right, and Charles sent him a summons, but accom- 
^^:]|^icd it with aii order to remain on his estates. The earl 
appealed a second time to the house of lords,^ beseeching them 
to'cxiunine whether the liberties of all the peers of the realm 
A^did not require that he should come and take his seat. The 
' king imm^iately impeached him of high ti*eason, (May 1.)^ 
In self-defence, Bristol, in his turn, impeached Buck- 
;^Jngham;^ and' Charles saw his favourite pursued at once by 
the i^epresentatiycs of the people and by an old cefurtier. 

. It was a step at once endangering his power, and,^eeply 
offensive to Iiis pride. ' They had not been able tp convict 
Buckingham of any ci’|me; this blow, then,^^as aimed at his 
minister and his frienA He said to the commons: I must 
let you know, that I yrill not allow any of my servants to be 
questioned amongst you, much less such as are of eminent 
place and near untoj me. The old question was, ‘ What shall 
be done to the man whom the king will honour?’ But now 
it hath been the Itd^our of some to seek what may be done 
against him whom the king thinks fit to honour. I see you 
r specially aim at the duke of Buckingham; I wonder what 
' l^ili so ,.^tered your affections towards him. I do well re- 
nlember,Mihat in the last parliament, in my father’s time, when 
be the instrument p} break the treaties, all of you ((md 
yet I‘ cannot say al^ fotllj^ow some of you are changed, but 
yet the house .of commons is always the same) did so much 
honour and respect' him> tWt all the honour conferred on him 

1 Pari. Hist. li. 32. « it 72 » lb. 70 ♦ lb.’ 66 
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was too little; and what he hath done since to iolter and change 
your minds, 1 wot not; but can assure you he hath not med- 
dled, or done anything concerning the public or commonwealth, 
but by special dilutions and appointment, and as my servant; 
and is so far from gaihing or improving his estate thereby,, 
that I verily think he hath rather impaired the same. I 
wish you would hasten my supply, or else it will be worse for 
yourselves; for if any ill happen, I think I shall be the last 
that shall feel it^”^ At the same time, he forbade the judges) 
to answer the questions which the upper house had submitted, 
to them upon a point in the earl of Bristol’s*-^ case, fearing 
their answer would be in that nobleman’s favour. 

The judges were silent; but the commons did not de^l. 
Eight of its members were appointed to support, in a con^« 
ence with the upper house, the impeachment of Buckingham 
(IMay 3).® As soon bb the conference was over, the king caused 
two of the eommission^s, sir Dudley Digges and sir John Elioty, 
to bo sent to the Tower for insolence of speech,^ (May 11.} 
The ineensed commons declared they would do nothing till 
these gentlemen were set at liberty.® In vain the friends of';: 
the court sought to frighten them as to the fate of parliament 
itself,6(May 13;) their threats only appeared an insult, and 
they were fain to offer to the house an apology for having in- 
sinuated that the king might very likely be tempted to govern 
alone, like the princes on the continent. The two prisoners 
spee^ly quitted the Tower. 

On its^part, the lords demanded also that lord Arundel, 
whom the king had caused to be arrested during the sitting 
of parliament, should be set at liberty, and Charles here, in 
like manner, gave way,^ (June 8.) 

Wearied of seeing himself defeated by adversaries whom he 
had himself called together and could disperse, after trying the . 
effect of various overtures of civility which were always received ; 
with great delight, but which, meaning nothings' prdVei^ed 
Nothing, hearing that the commons were preparing a ^bheral 

^ Pari. Hist. ii. 49. * Ibid. 100. 

» Journals, Commons* They were, sir Dudley Digges, Mr. Herbert, We. 
Seldeu, Mr. Glanville, 'Mr. Pym, Mr. Whitby, Mr. Wandesford, and sir 
John Eliot. 

4 P. Hist. ii. 103, • Ib. ilO. 

• C 


* Ib. 120. 


' Ib. 182. 
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iwionBtraiiee,€!hikrleftresdlTed to reltevehimself frmaposition 
ikat humilii^ed him in the eyes Europe and in his own. A 
rumour went abroad that parliament was about to be dis*- 
eolved. The upper house, which beg&n to seek popular 
favour, hastened to address a petition Id the king to dissuade 
him from this design; and all the peers accompanied the com- 
mittee charged with its presentation. ‘‘No, not a minute!” 
exclaimed Charles. The dissolution was immediately de- 
clared, (June 15,)^ and a royal proclamation expimned the 
reasons for it. The projected remonstranee of the commons 
was publicly burnt, and whoever possessed a copy of it, was 
ordered to burn it also.^ Lord Arun^ was pli^d under 
..arrest in his own house, Bristol in the Tower;® the duke of 
Buckingham thought himself saved, and Charles felt himself 
a king.^ 

His joy was as sliort as liis foresight., absolute power has 
^,1^ Its necessities. Engaged in a ruinws war against Spain 
,^arid Austria, Cliaides h^ not at his disposal an army which 
he could employ in conquering at the same time his enemies 
,^d his subjects. Few and badly disciplined, liis troops were 
exceedingly expensive! puritanism reigned in the navy; he 
dared not trust the militia, far more under the influence of 
the citizens and countxy gentlemen than of the king. He had 
removed adversaries^ but not embaiTassments and obstacles; 
and the insane pride of Buckingh^ now created new trou- 
bles. To avenge himsblf on the cardinal de Richelieu, who 
had prevented him frem returning to Paris, to follow up his 
daring success with Aane of Austria, he induced his master 
to enter into a war -witii France. The interests of protest- 
antism served as a pretext; it was essential to save Rochelle, 
then imder siege, ortlm French protestants would be lost. It 
was hoped that, for this cause, the people would passionately 
am themselves; or, at least, would suder themselves to l^ 
oppreased without i^istance. 

A general loan was ordered, of the same amount as the 
subsides which parBom^J^had promised, but not voted. The 
commissioners were/enjtined to interrogate the refractory as 
to the grounds of l^ir refusal, to learn who had persuaded 
them, by what arguments, with what design, ^his was at 
once an attack upon pr(^rty and an inquisition liito opinion. 

> P. Hist. ii. 1^3. < lb. 207. » lb. 103. # 
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Seveml regiments were Rpmd mm di&i^t. counties, and 
quartered upon the inhabitimts. , IGxe seaports and maritime 
districts received ord^s to famish vessels armed and equipped, 
the first attempt at ship-monej. Twenty were demanded ^m 
the city of London; the corporation replied, that to repel the, 
armada of Philip II., queen Elizabeth had required fewer: 
the answer to this was, that the precedents in former times 
were obedience and not direction/^^ 

To justify this language, the doctrine of passive obedience 
was ordered to be everywhere preached up. The archbishop 
of Canterbury, Oec^e Abbot, a popular prelate, refused to 
license the sale in Im diocese of a sermon (by Dr. Sibthbrp) 
in support of absolute power; he was suspended, and :^ele- 
gated to Canterbury.^ 

It soon appeared that too much had been presumed on the 
passions of tha people; they did not permit tbemselvCs to be 
p^suaded to forget their liberty for the sake of their creed. 
Besides, they distrusted the sincerity of this new zeal; leave 
them free» lot a pairHament be called, they would lend their 
reformed brethren on the continent much more solid aid. 
h^any citizens rej^sed to contribute to the loan; some, ob- 
scuroi and poweriess, were pressed into the fieet or army; 
others were cast into prison, or charged with distant mis- 
sions which they were not in a position to reject. Discontent, 
though ns yet not brecdcing out into sedition, did not confine 
itself to murmurs only. Five gentlemen, detained in custody* 
by an order in council, clmmed of the. court of king’s bench, 
as tlie inherent right of every Englishman, to be £scharged 
on bail.^ An imperious king and an irritated nation alike 
pressed the case on ^to judgment. The king required of 
the judges to declare, as a principle, that no man arrested 
by his orders should be admitted to bail; tbe people de- 
manded to know whether all security was witbhdd from the 
defenders of their liberties? The court of justiee\rejected the 
application, (Nov. 28, 1627,) and sent the parties back to 

1 >Vhiteloc1ie,JBkiemorial of English Afiftdrs, (London, 1682,) p. 7. 

* Ib. p. 8. 

* Their names were, sir Thomas Daniel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter 
hart, sir John Heveningham,«iid air Edward Hampden, (Bnshwortb, Histori- 
eal Colleotions, London, 1659; i. 453.) Tbis lost moat not be mistakenfbs 
his couhin, John Hampden, norwards ao celebrated. 

c2 
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prison; but without laying down the general principle the 
king desired: already, struck with a double fear, the magis-* 
^tes dared not show themselves either servile or just; and, 
to obviate as they best might the dilemma, they refused to 
despotism their consent, to liberty their aid. 

Li their jealous ardour to maintain all their rights, the 
people took under their protection even the soldiers who 
Served as the instruments of tyranny. Li every direction, 
complaints were raised of the excesses of these men; to re* 
press them, martial law was enforced. The people took it ill 
tliat so arbitrary a power should be exercised without the 
sanction of parliament, and that Englishmen, soldiers or 
otherwise, whether employed in persecuting or in protecting 
th<ar fellow-citizens, should be deprived of thesecurity of the 
law. 

In the midst of this irritation, as yet impotent, but more 
and more aggressive, news came that the expedition sent to 
the succour of Rochelle, and which Buckingham commanded 
in person, had failed, (Oct. 28.) The unskilfulness of the 
general had caused this failure; he had neither been able to 
take the isle of Re, nor to re-embai’k withoi^ losing the best of 
his troops, officers and .soldiers. It was long since England 
had paid so dear for so piuch disgrace.^ In country and town, 
a multitude of families, vbeloved and respected by the people, 
were in mourning. Tlie indignation was universal. The 
labourer left his fields, the apprentice his shop, to see whether 
his employer, gentleman or citizen, had not lost a brother, or 
son; and returned, cursing Buckingham,, and accusing the 
king, to relate to his neighbours the disasters he had heard 
described, the general sorrow he had witnessed. Losses of 
another kind came to embitter men’s minds; the enemy’s 
navy harassed and interrupted English commerce ; its 
vessels remained in port; the unemployed sailors talked over 
the reverses of the royal navy, and the causes of their own 
inaction. Prom day to day, the gentry, the citizens, the 
populace, became more riosi^y united in one common resent- 
ment. 

Buc^iigham, on his return, notwithstanding his arrogance, 

^ The disaster is painted ivith a great deal of energy in a letter ih)ni HolUa 
to sir Thomas Wentworth, of the 10th of Norember, 1627. Strafford’s Letters 
and Despatches, (London, 1760,) L 44. 
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felt the weight of public hatred and the nec^sity of saving 
himself from it; besides which, some expedient mtist he found, 
to remove these embarrassments, to procure money. In the 
way of tyrannical force, all that could be done or thought of 
had been exhausted. Sir Kobert Cotton, as the mildest of 
the popular party, was called in to council the king. He 
spoke with wisdom and frankness, insisted on the just griev- 
ances of the nation, on the necessity of redressing them in 
order to obtain its support, and recalled the words of Lord 
Burleigh to queen Elizabeth: <‘Win their hearts, and you 
may have their hands and purses.”^ He advised the calling 
a fresh parliament,' and to reconcile the duke of Buckingham 
with the public, it was agreed, that in the council where this 
resolution should be oificially adopted, its proposition should 
proceed from him. The king acceded to sir Robert’s 
suggestion. 

The prisons were thrown open men who had been cast 
into them for their resistance to tyranny were suddenly re- 
leased — insulted yesterday, powerful to-day. The public 
received them with transport; twenty-seven of them were 
elected. Parliament met (March 17, 1628.) ‘‘Every man,” said 
the kfng, at the opening of the session, “ must now do according 
to his conscience, wherefore, if you (which God forbid) should 
not do your duties in contributing what the state at this time 
needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those other 
means, which God hath put ir/to my hands, to save that 
which the follies of some particular men may otherwise hazard 
to lose. Take not this as a threatening, (for I scorn to 
threaten any but my equals,) but an admonition from him 
that, both out of nature and du^, hath most care of your pre- 
servation and prosperities.”® The lord-keeper speaking after 
the king, added : “ This mode (of supply), as his majesty hath 
told you, he hath chosen, not as ^he only way, but as the 
fittest; not as destitute of others, but as most agreeable to 
the goodness of his own most gracious disposition, and to the 
desire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, necessity 
and the sword of the enemy will make way to the others. 
Remember his majesty’s admonition; I say, remember it.”* 

> Pari. Hist. ii. 212. 

* Seventy>ciglit prisoners urere at that time released. llusiiwortU, i. 473. 
a Pari. Hist. ii. 21ft. * Jb.22!. 
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Thus Cluudies sought by his Isnguage to disguise his situ*- 
«tion: a hai^hty aoHeitoFf amking under the weight of his 
fkttlts and &hires^ he made a tli^tening display of inde- 
pendent majesty^ absolute^ superior to all faults^ aU reverses. 
Be was so infatuated with ^s idea, that it never entered 
ixito his conception, that tis state was liable to injury; and 
fell of genuine pride, he thought it due to his honour, to his 
rank* to reserve to himself the rights, and not to depart from 
the language of tyranny, even while appealing for the aid of 
liberty. 

The commons were not at; all disturbed at his threats; 
thoughts no less proud, no less inflexible than Ins own, fllled 
their souls. They were resdved solemnly to proclaim their 
liberties, to compel power to acknowledge them original and 
independent no longer to suffer that any right should pas^ 
for a concession, any abuse for a right. Neither leaders nor 
soldiers were wanting for this great design. The whole nation 
pressed round the parliament. Within its walls, talented and 
daring men advised together for the national good. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the glory of the bench, no less illustrious for his 
firmness than for his learning sir Thomas Wentworth * 
afrerwards earl of Strafford, young, ardent, eloquent, bem to 
command, and whose ambition was then satisfied with the ad- 
miration of his country; Denzil Hollis,^ the younger son of 
lord Clare, companioi&ln childhood of Charies, but the sincere 
friend of liberty, aud^ too proud to serve under a favourite; 
Pym, a learned lawye#, especially versed in the knowledge of 
the rights and custoinaof parliament,^ a cool and daring man, 
of a character fitted to act as the cautious leader of popular 
passions; with manyothers, destined at a future period, of which 
none of them had the slightest idea, for such various fortunes, 
to be the adherents of such utterly opposed parties, yet now 
nhited by common jprincdples and common aspirations. To 
this formidable coalmon the court could only oppose the power 
d hkbi^ the capri^ous temerity of Buc^in^am, and the 
Itoiighty obstinacy qf t%d^g. 

V - The first intercourse of the prince and the parliament was 

' Bern atMiloham, Korfalk, IMO; he vas then 78 years age. 

* Born in London. April 10, 1030 ; he was then 33 yeArs of age. 

* Born in 1337, at Houghton. Nottinghamshire ; he was then 01 years old. 

* Bom in 1384, in SoSiersetshire ; he was then 44 yeais old. 
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friendly. Notwitbstandinj^ his menacing attitude^ Charlea 
fek that he must give way; and, while £teniiined to regain 
aQ their rights, the eommonahad the full intention of showing 
their devo!^ne»s to him. Charles was not offended by tiieir 
freedom of speech; and the speeches were as loyal as they 
were fi^ec. ^‘Ihumbly beseech tlus house,” said sir B. Budyard,^ 
(March 22) *^to be curiously wary and careM to avoid 
manner of contestatioi^ personal or real. The hearts of kings 
are great, as are their fortunes; then are they fitted to yield 
when they are yielded unto. It is comely and mannerly that 
princes, in all fair appearanee, should have the better of tbeir 
subjects. Let us give; the. king a way to come off like him- 
selSf; for I do verily, believe, that he doth with longing ex- 
pect the occasion. The^way to show we are the wise coun- 
eiilors we should be, ie to take a right course to attain the 
end of our coundts, wlnoh, in my opinion, may by this means 
be compassed; by trusting the king, thereby to breed a trust 
in him towards us.” All were not equally animated by 
these peaceful ideas; there wore some sterner minds, which 
anticipated l^ss fearful evils from a fresh rapture, and better 
appreciated the incurable nature of absolute power. All, 
however, showed themselves animated with the same wishes; 
and the house, taking into consideration, on equal terms, the 
grievances of the people and the wants of the throne, after a 
fortnight’s session, unanimously voted (April 14) a consider 
able subsidy, but without passing the vote into a law. 

Charles’s joy was extreme; he forthwith assembled the 
council, and informing it of the vote of the bouse : I liked 
parliaments, at first,” said he, ‘‘ yet since, I know not how% I 
have grown to a distaste of them; but now I am where I was 
before; I love them, and shall rejoice to meet with my people 
often. This day I have gained more reputation in Christ- 
endom than if I had won many battles.” The same joy was 
displayed by the council; Buckingham thought be must, as 
well as Charles, emphatically express his gratification; he fell* 
citoted the king on so happy a concordwith parliament. This,’^ 
said he, not a gift of five subsidies alone, but the openisgp . 

of a mine of subsidies, that lieth in their hearts. And now 
to open my heart and to ease my grief, please you to pardon nui 

» Pari, Ilidt. ii. 235. 
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a word more : I must confess I b^c long lived in prdn; sleep 
hath given me no rest — ^favours, fortunes no content, such 
have been my secret sorrowsi to be thoughl the man of sepa- 
ration, that divided the king from his people, and them from 
him ; but I hope it shall appear they were some mistaken 
minds that would have made me the evil spirit that walketh 
between a good master and loyal people, by ill offices ; 
whereas, by your majesty’s favour, I shall ever endeavour to 
prove myself a good spirit, breathing nothing hut the best 
services to them alL”^ 

The secretary of state, Cooke, reported (April 7) to the 
house the king’s satisfaction^, and the favour that in ail things 
he was ready to show to parliament. The commons congra- 
tulated themselves on this; but Cooke, with the short-sighted 
meanness of a coui*tier, also spoke of the duke of Buckingham, 
and his speech in the council : the house was offended. Is 
it that any man,” said sir John. Eliot, “ conceives the. men- 
tion of others, of what quality Soever, can add encouragement 
or affection to us in our duties and loyalties towards his 
majesty, or give them greater latitude or extent than naturally 
they have; or is it to be supposed that the power or interest of 
any man can add more readiness to his majesty than this gra- 
cious inclination towai^s us gives him? 1 cannot believe it. 
I shall readily commend, nay, thank that man, whose endea- 
vours are applied to; such offices as may he advontageable for 
the public; yet, in this manner, so contrary to the customs 
of our fathei-s, and the honour of our times, as I cannot, 
without scandal, apprehend it, so 1 cannot, without some cha- 
racter of exception, pass it; and therefoi*e I desire that such 
interposition may be let alone. Now let us proceed to those 
services that concern him, which, I doubt not, in the end, 
will render us so real unto him, that we shall need no other 
help to endear us to his favour.”* 

^/;^This just pride appeared to Charles insolence, to Buckings 
Stm a clear symptoip of new* perils; but neither the one nor 

other said anytliihg <m the subject, and the house pursued 
AaWnrk. 

It had entered iniq a conference with the upper house to 
determine concert the just rights of subjects, apd to claim 


iPorl. Hiiitii. ft74. 


* lb. 270. 
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a new and solemn sanction of them from the prince, (April 3.) 
Charles, informed of the designs which the commissioners of 
the commons manifested in these conferences, took great 
umbrage. He had the house exhorted to hasten the dehri* 
tive vote of the subsidies, &nd his minister added, ^ (April 12, ) 

I must with some grief tell you, that notice is taken, a£ 
if this house pressed, not only upon the abuses of power, but 
upon power itself : this toucheth the king, and us who are 
sup^rted by that power. Let the king hear of any abuses of 
power, he will willingly hear us; and let us not bend ourselves 
against the extension of his royal power, but contain ourselves 
within those bounds, that we meddle only with pressures and 
abuses of power, and' we shall have the l^st satisfaction that 
ever king gave.” ' - 

On their part, the peers, servile or timid, persuaded the 
commons to content themselves with requiring from the king 
a declaration, to the effect, riiat the great charter, with the 
statutes confirming it, were in full force, that the liberties of 
the English people also were in force, as in times past, and 
that the king would make use of the prerogatives inherent in 
Ids sovereign power, only for the benefit of his subjects,. 
(April^S.)* 

The king assembled both houses in a solemn sitting, de- 
clared that he regarded^ the great charter as inviolate, the 
ancient statutes as inviolable, and called upon them to rely^ 
for the maintenance of their rights, on his royal word, in which,. . 
he said, they would dnd more security than any new law could, 
give them, (April 28.)® 

The commons did not allow themselves to be either intimi* 
dated or seduced ; the recent abuses had braved the power, 
altogether surpassing the foresight of the old laws; there 
must be new, explicit guarantees, invested with the sanction 
of the whole parliament. It was doing nothing to. have 
vaguely renewed promises, so often broken, statutes so long 
forgotten. Without wasting many words about the matter, 
respectful, but inflexible, the house drew up the famous bill, 
known under the name of tlie * Petition of Kights,' adopted 
it, and transmitted it to the upper house for its assent 
(May 8.) 


> PatI. Hist, ii- U7S 
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The lords had nothing to say against a bid whidi const,- 
crated acknowledged lib^ea^ or repressed abuses nniversaUy 
condemned. But^the king returned to the charge again 
manding that th^ should rely on his wend, and o£%r^ te 
confirm, by a new bill, the great charter and the ancient 
statutes; ^dressing advice upon advice to the peers, to the 
commons message upon message; deeply irrititted, but cautious 
and mild in his speech, proclaiming his firm resolution neither 
to sufiTer any restriction in any of his^ rights, nor to abuse 
those which he enjoyed. , 

The perplexily of the peers was great How secure the 
liberties of the people, without depriving the king of absedute 
power? for such was the question. They tried an amend- 
ment : the bill was adopted with this addition : We humbly 
present this petition to your majesty, not only with a care of 
preserving our oum liberties, but with due regard to leave 
entire that sovereign power wherewith your majesty is trusted 
for the protection, safety, and happiness of your people,” 
(May I7.y 

^Wlien the bill thus amended came back to the commems : 
^^Let us look unto the records,” said Hr. Alford, *‘and see 
what they are : what is ^sovei’eign power?’ Bodin sai^, that 
it is fi%e from any conditions. By this we shall acknowledge 
a regfd as well as a legal power; let us give that to the king 
the law gives him,>ai|d no more.” 1 am not able,” said Pym, 
to speak to this question, for 1 know not what it is. All our 
petition is for the kws of England; and this power seems to be 
another distinct power from the power of the law. 1 know 
]tow to add * sovere%n’ to the king’s person, but not to his 
power; and we canimt leave to him a ‘ sovei*eign power,’ fm: 
we never were possessed of it.” ** If we do admit of this 
addition,” said sir Thomas Wentworth, we shah leave the 
subject worse th^ we foimd him. Our laws are not ac- 
quainted with * sovereign power,’ ” (May 17.)® 

The commons their ground; the pubhc became more 
and more pressiaig; Ih^peers, not bold enough to demand 
liberty op^y, Were<n6l bold enough either to sanction 
tyranny. Ihey ^.wi&drew their amendment out of regard 
for them ; an unmeaning phrase was substitui^d for i^ and 

i Psrl.Hist.it. 355. Mb. 
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the petition of rightly adopted by both houses^ was solemnly 
presented to the who, conquered himsdif, at last promts^ 
to receive it, (May 28^) 

His answer (June 2) was vague, evasive;^ he did not 
sanction the bilt and only repeat^ what the house had re- 
fused to be content with. 

Victory seemed gHding away from the commons; on meet- 
ing next day, they renewed the attack, (June 3.)® Sir John 
EHot passionately recapitulated all the national grievances; the 
usher liad orders to remain at the door, to see that no member 
went out, under pain of being sent to the Tower. It was re- 
solved that agenersl remonstrance should be presented to the 
king; the committee of subsidiieswas cluu'gcd with the drawing 
it up. 

At this point, fear came over some of the members, that 
legitimate fear which ariseB at the prospect of mighty convul- 
sion, and without asking who.is in the right, or what is to be 
done, calls out to pause, when its party begins to rush forward 
with what it deems precipitate passion. Sir John Eliot was 
charged with being actuated by personal enmity; sir Thomas 
Wentworth, with imprudence; sir Edward Coke, they said, 
had alw'ays been obstinate and intractable.^ The king thought 
this state of things might give him a respite, if not the means 
of fully recovering lim ground. He forbade the house thence- 
forth to meddle with afiairs of state, (June 6.)^ 

The whole house was in a consternation; this w^as too 
much, an insult in the opinion of even the most moderate; 
All were silent i ** Our sins are so exceeding great,” at 
length said sir John Eliot, that unless we speedily 
turn to God, God will remove himself further from us; ye 
know with what affection and int^rity we have proceeded 
hitherto to have gained his majesty's heart! I doubt a mis» 
representation to his majesty hath drawn this mark of his 
displeasure upon us. It is said also, as if we costsome asper- 
sions on his mf^esty’s ministers ; I am confident no minister^ 
how dear soever, can — — 

At these words, the speaker suddenly rose from his chairj^ 
and said, with tears in his eyes, There is a command laid 
upon, me to interrupt any that should go about to lay an 

1 Pari. Hi»t. ii. 874. * Ib. 380. » lb.* 3S5. * lb. 401 . 
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aspersioo on the ministers of state.’^ Upon this sir. Jolm sat 
down. 

Sir Dudley Digges said, ** Unless we may speak of these 
things in parliament, let us arise and be gone, or sit still and 
• do nothing.” Hereupon there was a deep silence in the house, 
which was broken by 

Sir Nathaniel Rich ; ‘‘ We must now speak, or for ever 
bold our peace,” said he ; for us to be silent when king and 
kingdom are in this calamity is not fit. The question is, 
shall we secure ourselves by silence; yea or nay? I. know it 
is more for our own security, but it is not for the security of 
those whom we serve. Let us think on thein: some instru- 
ments desire a change ; we fear his majesty’s safety and the 
safety of the kingdom. Shdl we sit still and do nothing, 
and so be scattered. Let us go to the lords and show our 
dangers, that we may then go to the king together, with our 
I'epresentations thereof.” 

Suddenly the house passed from stupor to rage. All 
the members rose, all spoke at once, amidst utter confusion. 

The king,” said Mr. Kirton, “ is as good a prince as ever 
reigned ; it is the enemies to the commonwealth that have 
so prevailed with Mm; therefore let us aim now to discover 
them ; and I doubt not but God will send us hcni*ts, hands, 
and swords, to cut all his and our enemies’ throats.” — It is 
not the king,” answered old Coke, “ but the duke (a great 
cry of, “ ’Tis he, ’tis he!” was shouted on all sides,) that 
saith, * We require you not to meddle with state government, 
or the ministers tliereof.’ The speaker had left his chair ; 
disorder increased, and no one attempted to calm it, for the 
most prudent men had nothing to say; anger is sometimes 
legitimate, even in the eyes of those who never get into a 
passion themselves. 

While the house, a prey to this tumult, was meditating 
the most violent Solutions, the speaker went out secretly, 
and hastened toiinform the king of his imminent peril.^ 
Fear passed Irom^the^t Jjpuse to the court. The next day a 
milder message was s^ht, in explanation of the one wMch had 
caused such irritation:® but words were not enough. The 
commons remained much agitated ; they discussed the sub-» 
ject of the German troops, already levied by Buckingham, 

> Pari. Hist. ii. 408. * Ib » Ib. 400. 
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and who were sliortljr to disembark; one member affirmed 
that, the evening before, t^velve German officers had arrived 
in London, and that two English vessels had received orders 
to bring over the soldiers.^ The subsidies were still in 
suspense. Charles and his favourite feared longer to brave 
an opposition daily more powerful. They made no doubt 
that the full sanction of the petition of rights vrould suffice to 
calm everything. The king went to the house of lords, 
where the commons were also assembled, (7 June.) They 
had been mistaken, he said, in supposing that in his first 
answer there was any by-view, and he was ready to give one 
that would dissipate all suspicion. The petition was read 
anew, and Charles answered by the usual form — “ Soit fait 
droit comme il est desir^.” 

The commons returned triumphant; they had at last 
achieved the solemn acknowledgment of the liberties of the 
English people. To this all publicity must be given ; it 
was resolved that the petition of rights, printed with the 
king’s last answer, should be diffused all over the country, 
and enrolled, not only in both houses, but also in the courts 
of Westminster. The bill of subsidies was definitively 
adoptedr Charles thought his trials were over : ‘‘ I have 
done my part,” said he ; “ wherefore if this parliament hath 
not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours ; I am free of it.”^ 

But an old evil is not so soon cured, and the ambition of 
an irritated nation is not appeased with a first success. The 
passing of the bill of rights was evidently not sufficient. The 
reform of principles only was accomplished; this was no- 
thing without reform in practice ; *and to secure this, there 
must be a reform of the king’s council. Now Buckingham 
still kept his position, and the king continued to levy the 
customs duties without the sanction of parliament. Enlight- 
ened by experience as to the danger of delay, blinded by 
passion as to that of too abrupt and too harsh demands, 
pride and hatred combining with the instinct of necessity, 
the commons resolved to deal without delay the lost blows, 
in a week, two new remonstrances were drawn up, one 
against the duke, the other to establish that tonnage and 
poundage, like other taxes, might only be levied by law, (18 
and 21 June.)^ 

» Pari. Hist., ii. 408. 
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The king lost aU patience, and, resolved to give himsdf 
at least some xeispite, he went to the house lords, had 
the commons sunmumod, and prmre^ed the parHament, , 
(June 26.) 

Two months afterwards, the duke of Buckingham was 
murdered, (Aug. 23.) Sewn up in the hat of Felton, his 
assassin, was found a paper, in which the last remonstrance 
of the house was referred to.^ Felton did not fly, or defend 
himself ; he merely said that he regarded the duke as the ^ 
enemy of the kingdom, shook his head when spoken to about 
accomplices, and died with composure, eonfessih^ . however, 
that he had done wrong.® 

Charles was greatly disturbed at the murder^ .and indig- 
nant at the joy which the multitude manifested dt it. Upon 
the close of the session, be had endeavoured to gratify the 
public feeling, by restraining the preachers of passive obe- 
dience, and especially by severities against the papists, the 
scape-goats of every reconciliation between the prince and 
the country. The assassination of Buckingham, in which 
the people saw their deliverance, threw the king back into 
tyranny. He restored his favour to the adversaries of par- 
liament: Dr. Montague, whom the commons had prosecuted, 
was promoted to the bishoprick of Chichester; Dr. Main- 
waring, whom the house of lords had condemned, received a 
rich j^iiedoe; bishop Laud,® already famous for passionate 
devotion to the pinciple of high power in king and church, 
passed to the sed of London. The king’s public conduct 
corresponded with these court favours : tonnage and pound- 
age were levied with rigour ; and the irregular tribu- 
nals continued to suspend the course of law. Betumed 
thus noiselessly to tiie path of despotism, Chaiies had now 
somewhat more prospect of success than before: he had 
detached from the popular paity the most brilliant of its 
leaders, the most Sequent of its orators. Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, created a entered the privy council, despite the 

reproache^ nay, we of his former friends : ** I shaU 

meet you in Westoiniter Hidl,” said Pym to him, bidding 
him {u^en at thefr Itti frimidly interview ; but Wentworth, 

1 Appendix No. tl. . * Clarendon, i. 53 ; State l^dais, iii. 371. 

. * Bom at Beading, 1573. He n-as at tins time bishop of Both and 
Wells. 
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ambitious and haugfa^, dashed passfooatelj on towards 
greatr^ess, far fyam foreseeing how odious, how fatal, . he 
would one daj be to liberty. Other defections followed his;' 
and Charles, surrounded with new councillors, more staid, 
more able, less decnedihan Buckingham, saw without appre- 
hension the approach of the second session of parliament, 
(20 Jan. 1629.) . 

The commons had scarcely assembled before they pro- 
f cecded to ascertain What e£%!t had been given to the bill of 
riglits, (21 Jan.) They learned that instead of the king’s 
second was the first* the evasive and rejected one, 

which hM Ix^n added to it. Norton, the king’s printer, 
owned that tlie very day after the prorogation, he had re- 
ceived orders thus to alter the legal text, and to suppress all 
the copies which contained the true answer, that of which 
Charles had boast^, when he said, I have done my part; 
I am free of it.” 

The commons sent for the papers, verified the fact of the 
alteration, and said no more about it, as if ashamed to ex- 
pose too publicly so gross a violation of faith: but their 
silence did not jH^oraise oblivion.* 

All ^hc attacks were renewed against the toleration of 
papists, the favour granted to false doctHnes, the depravation 
of morals, the ill distribution of dignities and employments, 
the proceedings of the irregular courts, the contempt of the 
liberties of subjects.® 

So great was the excitement of the house, that one day it 
listened in silence and with favour to a man new to them, 
badly dressed, of a common appearance, who, addressing them 
for the first time, denounced, in furious and very indifferent 
language, the indulgence of a bishop to some obscure preacher, 
a rank papist, as he called him. This man was Oliver Crom- 
well,4 (Feb. 11.) 

Charles e^ssjiyed in vain to wrest from the commons the 
concession of the tonnage and poundage duties, the only ob- 
ject for which he had assembled them. He employed new 
threats, new persuasions, admitting, that he held these taxes, 
like all athers, of the pure gift of his people, and that to par* 

. • Sir Dnilley I^igges, Sir Edw. Lyttlcton, Nov, WaiidcsfcJni, &c. 

2 Pari. Hisi. ri. m, * Ib, m, 400, 4;3. 

* lb. 404: Memoirs of Warwick, 247. 
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liament alone it belonged to establish them, but insisted, at 
the same time, that they should be granted him for the whole 
of his reign, as they had been to most of his predecessors.^ 
Tiie commons were indexible; this was the only weapon o. 

• defence against absolute power which remained to ^tlmm* 
With one excuse after another they persevered in delay, and 
daily set forth their grievances, but ^vithout any exact aim, 
without putting forward, as in the preceding session, any clear 
and precise propositions, for they were all this time a prey to 
violent but vague agitations, disturbed with the sensation of 
tin evil they knew not how to cure. The king grew impa- 
tient; they refused his demand without j^rofferiiig any of their 
own, without laying any application before him, which he 
might reject or sanction; it had, he felt, an air of pure male- 
volence, of being a mere plan for impeding his government. 
Mention was made that he ihtended to prorogue 4 )arliament. 
Sir John Eliot at once (March 2) proposed a new remon- 
strance against the levying of the duties in dispute. The 
speaker, alleging an order from the king, refused to put the 
motion to the vote. The house insisted: he left the chair. 
Hollis, Valentine, and other members, forced him back to it, 
despite the efforts of the court party, who endeavmu’cd to 
ivjscue liim from their hands. God’s wounds,” said Hollis, 
you shall sit till it please the house to rise.” “ I will not 
say I will not,” cried the speaker, “ but I dare not.” But pas- 
sion was now without curb; they compe^lled him to resume 
his seat. The king, informed of the tumult, sent orders to 
the serjeant-at-arms to withdraw with the mace, which, by 
custom, would suspend all deliberation; the seijeant was kept 
in Ills chair like the speaker, the keys of the hall were taken 
from him, and a member, sir Miles Hobart, took charge of 
them. The king sent a second messenger to announce the 
dissolution of parhament; he found the doors locked on the 
inside, and could not gain admittance. Charles, in a paroxysm 
of fury, sent for the captain of bis guards, and ordered him 
to go and force tHe doop^ But, in the interval, the commons 
had retir<id, after" having carried a resolution which declared 
the levying of toimage and poundage illegal, and those guilty 
of high treason who should levy or even pay tljjgni.* 


1 Pari. Hist ii. U2 
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All accommodation was impossible: the king went to th<^ 
house of lords, 10th March. 1 never came here/* said he, 
<‘on so unpleasing an occasion, it being for the dissolution of 
parliament; the disobedient carriage of the lower house hath 
alone .caused this dissolution. Yet they would mistake me 
wonderfully that think 1 lay the fault equally upon all the 
lower house; for, as I know, there are many as dutiful and 
^loyid subjects as any are in the world, s<> I know it is only 
*80me vipers amongst them that have cat-t tliis mist of dif- 
ference before their eyes. As those evil affected persons must 
look for their reward, so you that arc here of the higher house, 
may justly claim from me that protection and favour that x 
good king oweth to his loyal and faithful nobility.**^ The 
disso^tion was pronounced. . Immediately afterwards, ap - 
peared a proclamation, setting forth : “ That whereas, lor 
several ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged, 
howsoever his majesty hath showed, by his frequent meeting 
With his people, love to the use of parliaments; yet this 
late abuse having,' for the present, driven liis majesty unwill- 
ingly out of that course j it will be considered presumption for 
any one to prescribe to him any time for the calling of that 

assembly, **2 

Charles kept his word, and now only occupied himself with 
the project of governing alone. 

* Tarl. Hist. 40-2. » I)». ^25 . 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

1629—1640. 

XnteuuLona of tbe king and bis council— Fros^cotion of the lea^ng members 
of porliomeut — ^Apparent apathy of tbe country — Strug|;le of the miniKtry 
and court — ^Tbe queen — Strafford— Laud — ^Want of cohesion in> uid dis- 
credit of government— Civil and^ religious tyranny.— Its effects ^ tbe 
different classes of tbe nation— T^al of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwlck— 
Of Hampden— ^itsurrecdon of Scotland — First war with the Scots— 
Peace of Berwick — Short parliament of 1040 — Second* war with Scot* 
loud — Its bad success— Convocation of the long parliameitt.. * 

Nothing is so dangerous as to take a sjstem of government 
as it were on trial, with the idea that one ma^ at any time 
resort to another. Charles had committed this lauit. He 
had attempted to goTOm in concert with the parliament; but 
with the full persuasion, however, as he freq.uently intimated, 
that if parliament was too troublesome he should bo able to 
do perfectly well inthout it. lie entered upon the career of 
despotism with the same heedlessness, proclaiming his inten- 
tion to adhere to ^t, hut fully believing that, after all, if ne- 
cessity became too sipiong for him, he could at any time have 
recoui'se to parliament. 

His most able councillors were of the same opinion. Neither 
Charles nor any about him had, at this time, conceived the 
design of abob'shing for ever the ancient laws of England, 
the great national council. Short-sighted rather than enter- 
prising, insolent r|the]r than absolutely ill-intentioned, their 
words, and even |heiir ac^ were more dating , than their 
thoughts. The k^g, said, had shown himsdf just and 
kind towards his jwpte; he had yielcjpd a great deal, granted 
great deal. But^noA^g would satisfy the coitpions; they 
required the king become their dependent, the& ward'; ihia 
4ie could not do, without ceasing to be king. Wlicn the prinoe 
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imd parliam^t could not manage to agree, it watf for the par- 
liament to give way; for the prince clone was sovereign. 
Since the commons wotdd not' give way, he must perforce 
govern without them; the necessity was evident; sooner or 
later the people would understand this, and then, parliament * 
having b^me wiser, there would be nothing to prevent the 
king’s recalling Htp in ease of need. 

With still les^foraight thim the council, the court only 
saw in the dissolution a dehverance from a difficulty. While 
the house of commons was sitting, the courtiers .were by no 
means at case; none of them dared to push boldly their for- 
tune^ nor eiyoy their credit freely. The embarrassments of 
power imp^ed the intrigues, and spread a gloom over 
the , ^tivi ties of WMtehaU. The king was thoughtful, the 
queenJntimidated. f’arliament dissolved, this uneasiness and 
restraint disappeared; frivolous grandeur reassumed its bril- 
liancy, private ambition its full swing. The court asked 
for nothing beyond this; and troubled itself in no degree to 
inquire wheth^, i|^ the prosecution of its immediate object, 
it was not aiding to bring about a change in the government 
of. the country. 

The people judged otherwise: the dissolution was, in their 
eyes, a surC symptom of a deep-laid scheme, of a resolution 
to destroy parliaments. The commons had no sooner sepa- 
rated, than, at Hampton Court, Whitehall, wherever the 
court assembled, the papists, secret or avowed, the preachers 
and adherents of absolute power, the men of intrigue and 
pleasure, indiffierent to all creeds, congratulated oiie another 
on their triumph ; whilst in the Tower, and the principal 
gaols of London and the provinces, the defenders of the 
public rights, treated at once with contempt and rigour, were 
undergoing imprisonment, were under impeachment for what 
they had said or done in the inviolable sanctuary of porlia- 
liament.^ They claimed their privileges, they demanded to 
be discharged upon bail, and the ju^es hesitated what to 
answer, but the king communicate with the judges,^ (Sept. 
1629;) and the appQcdtion of the prisoners was refused. 

* The memhen arrested were, Denzel Hollee, eir Miles Hobart, air 
John Eliot, sir Deter Haymon, John Selden, William Goriton, Walter 
Long, WilUtim Stroud, aud Benjamin Valentine.— State Trials, iii. 2 ^ 

• Psri. Hist. ii. 318, ei seg. 
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Their courage did not fail them in this trial : the greater 
number refused to own themselves guilty of any wrong, 
or to pay the fines to which they were condemned, they 
preferred remaining in prison. Sir John Eliot was destined 
to die there. 

While this prosecution was going on, public anger continu- 
ally increased, and did not hesitate openly to manif^t itself. It 
was a sort of continuation of tlie parliament, vanquished and 
dispersed, but still struggling before the judges of the country, 
through the voice of its leaders. The firmness of the accused 
kept up the ardour of the people, who constantly saw them 
pass and repass from the Tower to Westminster, and accom- 
panied them with their acclamations and their prayers. 
The visible anxiety of the judges afforded some expecta- 
tions. “ All is lostT' was the cryj yet still the public con- 
tinued to alternate between hope and fear, as in the midst 
of the battle. 

But this great trial ended. Frightened or seduced, some 
of the accused paid the fine, and, order^^ to live at least 
ten miles from the royal residence, retired to conceal their 
weakness in their respective counties. The noble stead- 
fastness of the rest^was buried in the depth of their dungeons. 
The people, who saw and heard no more of them, were them- 
selves no longer seen nor heard. Power, not meeting with 
open opposition, thought the day all its own, and that the 
nation, from which it had estranged itself, was prostrate 
beyond recovery. Charles liastened to conclude peace with 
France, (April 11| 1629,) and Spain, (Jiov. 5, 1630;) and 
found Mmself at l^t without rivals at home, without enemies 
abroad. 

For some time, government was an easy matter enough. 
The citizens for awhile took heed only to their private in- 
terests: no discussion, no waim excitement agitated tlie 
gentry in their jrounty meetings, the burghers in their town- 
halls, the sailoi^ in the ports, the apprentices in their 
shops. It was hot |l|pt*the nation was languishing in apa.thy, 
but its activity fhad taken another direction; it seemed to 
have forgotten ^ l^our the defeat of liberty. Less ardent 
haughty, /the despotism of Charles iiKterfered, .with it 
slightly in^this new state; the prince meditated no vast 
desxgnsi he had ho uneasy desire for extended and hazardo^ 
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glory; he was content to enjoy with dignity his power and 
his rank^ Peace dispensed him from exacting fi*om his 
subjects heavy sacrificei^; and the people gave itself up to 
agriculture, to commerce, to study, and no ambitious and 
restless tyranny interposed to impede its efforts, or compro- 
mise its interests. Public prosperity accordingly rapidly 
advanced, order reigned, and this reguKr and flourishing 
condition gave to power the appearance of wisdom, to the 
country that of resignation. 

It was around the throne and among its servants that the 
tioublfes of government recommenced. As soon as the 
struggle between the king and the people appeared at tirf. 
end, two parties disputed which should influence the reno- 
vated despotism; the queen and the ministry, the court and 
the council. 

Oi\ lier arrival in England, the queen had not disguised the 
dulness she experienced in her new country. Keligion, institu- 
tions, customs, language, everytliing displeased her; she had 
even, just aftei^ their union, treated her husband with puerile 
insolence, and Charles, >»ut of all patience with her pas- 
sionate outbursts of humour, found himself, on one occasion, 
driven tbruptly to send hack to tlie continent some of the 
attendants whom she had brought over witJi her, (July, 1626.; 
The pleasure of reigning could alone console her for her 
exile from France; and she reckoned upon the full enjoyment 
of this satisfaction from the time she ceased to have the awe 
of parliament before her eyes. Agreeable and lively in her 
manners, she soon acquired over a young king of highly pure 
principles, an ascendancy which he admitted with a sort of 
gratitude, sensibly touched, as it were, by her consenting tc 
enjoy herself at all in his society. But the happiness of a 
domestic life, dear to the senous mind of Charles, could not 
satisfy the frivolous, restless, and hard character of Hen- 
rietta Maria; she wanted an acknowledged, insolent empire 
—an empire of display, an empire which should be cognizant 
of all things, and without whose permission nothing should 
be said or done; she wanted, in short, power, as power 
always presents itself to the mind of an arrogant, unthinking 
woman. Round her rallied, on the one hand, the papists, on 


> Clarendon, i. 120. 
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the Other, the fnvoloud; ambitious, the petty intriguers, the 
young coulters, who had early gone to .Paris to learn' the 
secret of pleaffing her. All these prdSsssed to her done to 
look, the one ch^s for fortune, the other for the triumph, or 
at aU events, the deliverance of their faith. It was in her 
apartments that the leading papists at home, and the ernis^ 
saries of Borne, discussed their most secret hopes; it was 
there her favourites displayed the notions, manners, and 
fashions of the continent.^ Everything there was foreign, 
and oifensive to the creed and customs of the oountry;^ there 
every day were put forward projects and pi‘6tension8 that 
could only be realized by illegal measures or abu^d favours* 
The queen took part in these intrigues, assured the plotters 
of success, claimed sanction for them of the king; nay, 
required of him that, in order to honour her, as she said, in 
the eyes of the people, he should consult her on all occasions, 
and do nothing without her consent* If the king refused her 
wishes, she would angrily accuse him, that be neither loved 
her nor knew how to i*eign. And then Charles, happy to 
dud her solicitous for his power, or as to his love, hi^ no 
other thought than to dissipate her grief or her anger* 

The most sc^wHe councillors would scarcely hasre sub* 
mitted without resistance to this capricious sway. Charles 
had two who were 4odcient neither in mind noa:^ spirit, and who, 
though devoted tO'Ws cause, desired to serve him otherwise 
than according to tfie fancies of a woman or the pretensions 
of a court. 

In forsaking hi^party to attach himself to the king, Straf* 
ford^ had not baetl called upon to sacrifice any very fixed 
principles, or ba^y to betray his conscience. Ambitious and 
ardent he had \>eein a patriot out of hatred to Buckingham, 
out of a desire f<w glory, to display in full lustre hia talents 
and his energy qlmind, rather than &oin any righteous or pro- 
found conviction^ To act, to rise, to govern, was his aim, or 
rather the neces^^ pf his nature. Entering the service of 
the crown, he earnest in its cause as he thereto- 

fere had been iiithat of liberty, but it was as a grave, proud, 

* May’s History iSi the Long Parliament. (London, 1^047.) Book i. ai. 

* He woe at this feriod ctdled lord Wentworth— not b&g created earl ei 
dtrofTord tiU the 12m of January, 1640. 
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able, unbending minister, npt i» a fHT<dous and obsequious 
courtier. Of a mind too vast to. shut itself up in the 
paltry circle of dotf&estic intrigues, of a pride, ^o hotheaded 
to give way to court forms and notions, he passionately de- 
voted himself to business, braving all rivalry, breaking down, 
all resistance; eager to extend and strengthen the royal 
authority, now be^me his own, but diligent at the same time 
to re-establish oHer and repress abuses, to put down private 
interests he judged illegal, and promote all such general in- 
terests as he deemed not dangerous to royalty. A fiery 
despot, stiH all love of country, all desire for its prosperity^ 
for its glmy^ was net extinct in hia heart, and he perfectly 
comprehended' upon what conditions, by what means, absolute 
power must be bought over. An administration arbitrary 
but powerful, consistent, laborious, holding in scorn the rights 
of the people, but occupying itself with the public happiness, 
despising all petty abuses, aU minor misgovernment, making 
subordinate to its will, and to its views, the great equally 
with the small, the court as well as the nation — this was his 
aim, this the character of his rul^ and which he strove to 
impress on the government of the king. 

Th#fi'iend of Strafford, archbishop Laud, with less worldly 
passions, and a more disinterested ardour, brought into the 
coun'cil the same feelings, the same designs. Austere in his 
conduct, simple in his life, power, whether he served it or 
himself wielded it, inspired in his mind a fanatical devotion. 
To prescribe and to punish, this was in his eyes to establish 
order, and order ever seemed to him justice. His activity 
was indefatigable, but narrow in its views, violent, and harsh. 
Alike incapable of conciliating opposing interests, and of re- 
specting rights^ he rushed, with head down and eyes dosed, 
at once against liberties and abuses; opposing to the latter 
his rigid probity, to the former his furious hat^ he was as 
abrupt and uncompromising with the courtiers as with the 
citizens; seeking no man’s friendship, anticipating and able 
to bear no resistance, peirsuaded, in short, that power is all- 
sufficient in pure hands; and constantly the prey of some 
fixed idea, which ruled him with dl the violence of passion, 
and.all the authority of du^^. 

Such councillors suited the new situation of Charles* 
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Standing apurt from the court, they were less anxious to 
please it, t£^n to serve their master; and had neither the 
. p<^pous Jnsdleuce, nor the idle pretensions of the favourites. 
They were persevering, laborious, bold,, capable, devoted. 

. The government of Ireland had scarcely passed into the hands 
of Strafford, ere that kingdom, which had till then been only 
a trouble and expense to the crown, became a source of riches 
and strength. Its public debt was paid; the revenue, pre- 
viously collected without systcqi, and squandered without 
shame, was regularly administered, and soon rose above the 
expien^ture; the nobles were no longer allowed to Oppress the 
people with impunity, or the aristocratic and religious factions 
to tear each other to pieces, in full liberty, as theretofore. 
The army, which Straffoi^d found weak, without clothes, 
without ^scipline, was recruited, well disciplined, well paid, 
and ceased to pillage the' inhabitants. Favoured by order, 
commerce flourished manufactories were established, agricul- 
ture advanced. In short, Ireland was governed arbitrarily, . 
harshly, often even with odious violence; but to the inte- 
rest of general civilization and royal power, instead of being 
as formerly, a prey to the greedy extortion of revenue oflicers, 
high .and low, and tq the domination of a selflsh and igmorant 
aristocracy.^ 

Invested in England, os to civil aflairs, with a less ex* 
tended and less confentrated authority than that of Straflbrd 
in Ireland, and less ^ble than his friend. Laud did not fail to 
pursue the same 1|^ of conduct. As . commissioner of the 
treasury, he not only repressed all pilferings and illegitimate 
expenditure, but applied himself to the thorough under- 
standing of the various branches of the public revenue, and 
to the finding out by what means its collection could be ren- 
dered less oneroiiis to the subject. Vexatious impediments, 
gi'aye abuses, ha^ been introduced into file administration of 
the custcm duti(^ for the profit of private interests; Laud 
listened to the co|aplftints and representations of merchants, 
employed his leisure iajipnversing with them, informed him- 
eelf by degrees a4 to general interests of commerce, and 

freed it from tran^ell which hod materially injured it, with- 
out any advantage to the exchequer. In Mapeh, 1696, the 

See Appendix, HI. 
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office of liigli treasurer was given, on liis recommendation, 
to Juxon, bishop, of London, a laborious, moderate*minded 
man, who put an 6nd to numberless disorders which had alike 
been injurious to the crown and to the citissens. To seiwe, 
as lie fancied, the king and the church, Laud was capable of 
oppressing the people, of ^ving the most iniquitous advice; 
but where neither king npr church was in question, he aimed 
at good, at truth, and upheld them without fear as to himself, 
without the slijghtest consideration for other interests. 

lt\ on the one hand, tUs administration, upright, diligent^ 
but arbitrary, tyrannipaf, on occasions, and refusing aU re- 
sponsibility, was too little for the country; on the other, it 
\yas a great deal too much for the court. Favourites may 
succeed there; if they meet with enemies, they also make 
partisans, and in this conflict of personal interests a skilful 
intriguer may successfully oppose those he serves to those 
whom he offends. Such liad been Buckingham. But who- 
ever would govern, whether by despotism or by the laws, in 
the general interest of king or people, must lay his account 
to have the hatred of all the courtiers; and accordingly it arose 
"among them against Strafford and Laud, quite as intense, 
and infinitely more manoeuvring, ^ than among the people. 
On Strafford’s first appearance at Whitehall, a general sneer 
curled every lip,^at the sudden elevation and somewhat un- 
polished manners of the country gentleman, who had been more 
especially heard of as a parliamentary opponent of the court.' 
The austere manner^, the theological pedantry, and the blunt- 
ness of Laud, w ere equally disliked there. Both these men 
were haughty, inattentive, and by no means affable in their 
manners; they disdained intrigues, counselled economy, and 
talked of business and necessities which a court does not like 
to hear about. . The queen conceived an aversion for them, 
for they impeded her influence with the king; the high aris* 
tocracy took offence at their power; and ere long the whole 
court united with the people to attack them, joining vigor- 
ously in outcries against their tyranny. 

Charles did not forsake them; he had full confidence in 
their devotedness and ability; their opinions were quite ih, 

^ HovrelVs Letters, 1650, Letter 34; Strafford’s Leiters, i. 79; Bio- 
grapliia Britanuicft, in vita* 
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unison with his own, and he entertainied for the profound 
: pietj of Land a respect blended with affection. But in re- 
‘ talning them^ in his service, despite the courts he was not in 
a condition to make the court submit to their government. 
'Grave in his deportment and sentimente, his mind was not of 
sufficient depth or grasp to comprehend the difficulties of ab- 
solute power, and the necessity of sacrificing everything to it. 
Such were, in his eyes, the Hghts of royalty, that it seemed 
to him nothing ought to cost him an effort. In the council, 
he appHed himseff, regularly and with attention, to public 
afiairs; but this duty fulfilled, he troubled himsell* very little 
about them; and the necessity of governing was infinitely less 
present to his thoughts than the pleasure of reigning. The 
good or bad temper of the queen, the usages of the cot^, the 
prerogatives of the officers of the palace, appeared to him im- 
portant considerations, which the political interests of his 
crown could not require him to forget. Hence arose, for his 
ministers, petty but continual annoyances and difficulties, 
which the king left them to the fuU endurance of, thinking he 
did enough for them and for himself by retaining them in 
their ofiiees. They were charged to exercise absolutism, 
yet the power to do so failed them the momentthey edied for 
some domestic sacrifice, some measure contrary to the forms 
and rules of Whiteludl. All the timetif his administration in 


:^^fceland, Strafford w|te constantly called upon for explanations 
and apologies; nmv^he had spoken lightly of the queen, and 
now again, some irouential family had coniplained of his 
hauteur; he had to justify his words, his manners, his cha- 
racter; all these idle accusations obliged him to reply, from 
Dublin, to sometb^g that had been said, some rumour that 
was afloat about Mm in the palace; and he did not always ob- 
tain an assurance In return, which (setting him at ease as to 
these minor perils^ etiabled him to carry on without fear the 
authority yet left 

Thus, notwithslan^g the energy and zeal of his principal 
councillors, notwi^tfSiSfig the tranquil state of the country, 
notwithstanding tl^e private worth of the king’s conduct, and 
the proud bearing^f Ms language, the government was with- 
out strength and without consideration. Assailed by domestic 


* Straiford's Letters, i. 128, 138, 142, 144; U. 42, 103, 120, &c. 
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dissensions, carried away alternately by opposing influences, 
sometimes arrogantly shaking ofl* y^e ^ the laws, some- 
times giving way before the slightest difficulties, it proceeded 
without any s^bled plan; it forgot, at every turn, its own 
designs. It had aban^ne^ on the continent, the cause of pro*- 
testantism, and had wen forbidden lord Scudamore, its ambas- 
sador at Pmd, to attend divine service in the chapel %/f the 
reformers, because the forms did not come near enougii u) the 
rites of the English church.^ And yet it allowed the marquis 
of Hamilton to raise in Scotland a body of six thousand men, 
and to go and iigltt at their head (1631) under the banners 
of Gustavus Adolphus,^ not foreseeing he would there imbibe 
the principles and creed of the very puritans, whom the 
church of England proscribe d. C lutfles^s faith in the re- 
formed religion, such as Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had made 
it, was sincere; and yet, whether from tenderness to his wife, 
or from a spirit of moderatioa and justice, or from an instinct 
what suited absolute power, he often granted to the 
catholics, not only a libei^y at that time illegal, but almost 
avowed favour.!^ Archbishop Laud, os sincere as his master, 
wrote against the court of Borne, even preached strongly 
against the worship; conducted in the queen’s chapel, yet 
at the same time he showed himself so favourable to the > . 
system of the Bomish* church,' that the pope thought him- 
self authorized to offer him a cardinal’s hat, (Aug. 1633.W^; 
In the conduct of civil affairs, there reigned the same inded^ 
sion, the same inconsistency. No broad, clear plan was per- 
ceptible; no powerful hand made itself unifamly felt. Des- 
potism was pompously displayed, and, on occasion, exercised 
with rigour; but to give it a fixed basis, required too .ma,ny 
efforts, too much perseverance; it came, by degrees, to he left 
quite out of mind, so that its abstract pretension^ daily more 
and more exceeded its means. The treasury was administered 
with order and probity; the king was not wasteful; yet the 
want of money was just as great as could have been brought 
about by the grossest prodigality on the part of the prince, 
and the worst peculation on the part of his officers; in the 
same way that Charles had haughtily refused to yield fo» 

* Neal's History of the Puritans, 18^2; ii. 234 • Clarendon, i. 264. 

• Laud’s Diary, p. 40 ; Wliitelocke's, 18. 
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parliomenti to obtain from it an income sufficient for his ex- 
pensesy he now thought he should lower himself, by reducing 
his expenses'^to a level with his income.^ Splendour about 
the throne, court festivals, the old customs of the crown, 
were in his eyes conditions, rights, almost , duties of royalty; 
eonietimes he was ignorant of the abuses put in practice to 
provide for these, and when he did know, he had not the 
courage to reform them. Thus, though relieved by peace 
. from all extraordinary expenditure, he found himself unable 
io meet the wants of his government. English commerce 
was prospering; the mercantile marine, daily growing more 
numerous and more *active, solicited the protection of the 
royal navy. Charles confidently promised itj and even made, 
from time to time,, serious effoi*ts to keep his word;* but, as 
a general rule, the merchant fleets were without convoy, for 
the king’s vessels wanted rigging, and the sailors were unpaid. 
The pirates of Barbary came to the British channel, to the 
very straits of Dover; they infested the shores of Great 
Britain, landed, pillaged the villages, and carried off thou- 
sands of captives (1637). Captain Bainsborough, who was 
at length sent to the coast of Morocco to destroy one of tlieir 
haunts, found there three hundred and seventy slaves, English 
' and Irish; and such ivhs the weakness or the improvidence 
of the administration, that Strafford was obliged to arm a ship 
at his own expen^ to preserve the very port of Dublin from 
the ravages of thefee^pirates.® 

So much ineapaci^, and its inevitabiC penis, did not escape 
the observation of experienced men. The foreign ministers 
who resided in Boiidon >vrote word of it to their masters; 
and soon, notwithstanding the known prosperity of England, 
it became a comnmn topic on the continent that the govern- 
ment of Charles was feeble, imprudent, insecure. At Paris, 

at Madrid, at the! Hague, his ambassadors were more than 

I.- 

^ The pensions, wb&b, imder the reign of Elizabeth, were 18,000/., rose, 
under James 1., to BO,0DO/. ; 1020, a little more than a year after the 

aoeession of Charles they oueady amounted to 120,000/. The expenses 
>of the king’s household, in the same interval, had increased from 40,000/. te 
fl0,000/. ; that of the bod doubled ; that of the privy purse, tripled, 

&e.~»Rushwort^ i. 207. ■ , 

* Warwick’s Memoirs ; Rushworth, i. 2, 207, &c. 

• Strafford’s Letters, i. 08 ; ii. 80, &c.; Waller’s Poems, (1730b 271. 
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once treated slightingly— 4iay, with contempt.' Strafford, 
Laud, and some others of the council, were not ignorant of 
the evil, and sought some remedy for it. Stmfford; especially, 
the boldest as wdl as the m<»t able, struggled passionately 
against all obstacles; he became anxious for the future, and 
would have had the king, governing his affairs with diligence 
and foresight, assure to himself a fixed revenue, well-stored 
arsenals, fortified, places, and an army.® He, for his own 
part, had not hesitated to assemble the Irish parliament (1634), 
and, either tluiough the feai* he inspired, or the services he 
had rendered the country, he had made it the most docile as 
well as the most useful instrument of liis power. But Charles 
forbad him to Call it agaln;^ the queen and he dreaded the 
very name of parliament, and the fears of his master did not 
permit Strafford to give to tyranny the forms and support of 
the law. He urged the point for a Hme, but without success, 
and at last submitted. Energetic himself, he underwent the 
yoke of weakness; and his foresight was of no avail, for he 
spoke to the blind. Some of the council, who thought as he 
did, but were more selfish, or better aware of the futility of 
any efforts, withdrew, when, to support his views, a struggle 
was ffeeded, leaving him alone with Laud, exposed to the 
intrigues and hatred of the coui*t. 

Tyranny, thu»^ frivolous and unskilful, daily needs some 
new tyranny to carry it’ on. That of Charles was, if not 
the most ci'uel, at least the most unjust, the most charge- 
able with abuse that England had ever endured. With- 
out being able to allege in excuse any public necessity^ 
without dazzling men’s minds by any great result, to satisfy* 
obscure wants, to gratify fantastic and unmeaning whims, 
he set aside and outraged ancient rights equally with the 

The writings of Uie time, among others tlie letters collected by Howell, 
present a thousand examples of this : 1 shall only cite one. When sir 
Thomas Edmonds went to France, in 1620, to conclude the treaty of peace, 
the gentleman sent to meet him to St. Denis, and preside at Ins entrance, 
said to him, with a sneer, Your Excellency will not be astonished 1 haTe 
80 few gentlemen with me, to pay you honour and accompany you to court; 
thelre were so many killed in the isle of He a bitter allusion to the teiribla 
defeat of tlie English at that island, under the orders of the Duke of Duck- 
inghaih.— Howell’s Letters, (1705,) 210. 

« Strafford’s Letters, ii. 61, 62, 00. » Ib. i. 605. 
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liev-born vfiMhm of the people^ making no account either 
Ae laws aa;d oi^ions of the country, or of his asm pro- 
miees, essayiiig altogether hap-hazai^, according to cir- 
cuxiiiBtanef3% ereiy species of oppression; adopting, in' shorl, 
most rash resolutionsy the i^st illegal measures, not to 
secure the triumph of a consistent and formidable system^ but 
to maintain by daily estpedients a power ever in embarrass- 
ment. Subtle lawyers, set to work rummaging among old re- 
cords to discover a precedent for some fc^gotten iniquity, labo- 
riously brought to light the abuses of past time^ and erected 
them into rights of the throne. Thereupon, other agent^ 
not so learned, but more actively daring, convei*ted these pre- 
tended rights into real and new venations; and if any appeal 
was made, servile judges were ready to dedare that, in point 
of faet^ tlie crown had of old possessed such prerogatives. Was 
the acquiescence of the judges at all matter of dpUbt — ^was it 
thought necessary not to put their influence too strongly to 
the test, the irregular tribimals, the star chamber, the council 
of the north, ^ and a number of other jurisdictions^ indepen- 
dent of the common law, were charged to take tneir place, 
and the aid of illegal magistrates was called in when the 
seventy of legal magistrates did not suffice for the purposes 
of tyranny. Thus were re-establisbed imposts long fallen 
into desuetude, and ^hers invented till th^ unknown; thus 
re-appeared thoseui^umerable monopolies, introduced and 
abandoned by Elizab^h, recalled and abandoned by James I., 
constantly disallowed by parliament, and at one time abolished 
by Charles himself mi which, giving to contractors or to pri- 
vileged courtiers Iheexclusive sale of almost all commodities, 
inflicted suffering' upon the people, and irritated them still 
more by the unjust^ and most irregular subdivisipn' of their 
profits.^ The ex^isi<m of the royal forests, that abuse which 

* InsUtuted by Healw V|II« at York, in 1037, after the trouMea which 
brpke out in the northto ^unties, in consequence of the supwession of the 
lesser monasteries, to jiMniC*dMlfi^sticf and, maintain order in these* eonn- 
ties, independently of ^ cistirts at Westminster. The jurisdiction, of the 
ecfoit, at first very Iwte^ became more extended and arbitraxy under 
JamW I. and Charies 1.1 

* Tiie following is li Hst, though on incomplete one, of the wares then 
made monopolies of: salt, soap, coals^ iron, wine, leather, starch, feathers, 
cards and &ce, beave^ lace, tobacco, barrels, beer, distilled liquors, the 
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had often driven the barons of old in England to arms^ became 
80 great, that the fbrest of Eockingham alone waa ioiareased 
from six to sixty miles in circuit, while, at the same time^ 
they hunted out> and punished by exorbitant fines^f. the least 
encroachment on the part of the subject Commissioners- 
went about the co^try questioning here the rights of the 
possessors of former domains of the crown, there the rate of 
emoluments attached to certain offices, elsewhere the right of 
citizens to build new houses, or that of agriculturists to change 
their arable land into pasture, and they proceeded, whenever 
they could make out a case at all, not to reform abuses, but to 
Jell their coritinuationat a High price.^ Privil^es, irregidarities 
A* all kinds, were, between the king and those who made a 
business of them, a coInpact subject of disgraceful bargains. 
Fhey even turned into a commodity the severity of the judges; 
under the least pretext, unheardKii' tines were imposed, which; 
striking terror into ' those who apprehended a similar visita- 
tion,' determined them to secure themselves beforehand by a 
handsome bribe. It really seemed as though the tribunals 
had no other business than to provide for the wonts of the 
hing, or to ruin, the adversaries of his power.® If discontent 
in an^^particular county appeared too general for such pro- 
ceedings to be easily practicable, the provincial militia was 
disarmed, and royd troops were sent there, whom the inhabit- 
ants were bound, not only to board and lodge, but moreover 
to equip. For not paying that which they did not owe, men 
were put in prison; they were released on paying a portion 
of the amount, more or less, according to their fortune, credit, 
or management. Imposts, imprisonments^ judgments, rigours, 
or favours, eveiytliing was matter of a^itrary role; and 
arbitrary rule extended itself daily more and more over the 
rich, because there was money to be got from them, over the 

weighing of hay and straw in London and Westminster, red herrings, butter, 
potash, linen cloth, paper ra^, hops, buttons, catgut, spectacles, combs, 
saltpetre, gunpowder, &c. 

> Lord Salisbury was oondemned to be fined, on this ground, 20,000/. 
lord Westmoreland, 19,000/. ; sir Christopher Hatton, 12,000/. ; lord New« 
port, 3000/. ; sir I«wia Watson, dOOO/., &e. ; Strofijoxd's Letters, ii. 117. , 
Pari. Hist ii. 642. 

* May, i. 17 ; Bushworth, ii. 2, 915, < 

’ The sum total of the fines imposed during this epoch for the klngfSv 
profit, amounted to more than six millions of money. See Appendix IV 
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poor, because they were not to be feared. At last, when 
compldnts ^*eMr so loud that the court took alaim, the luagis* 
trates. who had given cause for them purcliased impunity 
in their turn. In an access of insane despotism, for speaking 
^ a few inconsiderate words, Strafford liad caused Lord Mount* 
norris to be condemned to death; and, though the sentence 
had not been carried into effect, the mere statement or the 
prosecution had raised against the deputy in Ireland, in 
England, even in the king’s council, loud reprobation, .'to 
appease it, Strafford sent to London six thousand pounds, 
to be distributed among the principal councillors. *‘I feli 
upon the light way,” answered lord Cottington, an old. and 
crafty courtier, to whom lie had entrusted the affair, “ which 
was to give the money to him .that reMly could do the busi- 
ness, which was' the king himself;” and Strafford obtained at 
this price, not only exemption from all consequences, but the 
^rmission to distribute, at his own pleasure among hi» 
favourites, the spoils of the man whom, at his own pleasure, 
he had caused to be condemned.^ 

Such was the effect of Charles’s necessities: his fears car- 
ried him even much further than his necessities. Notwith- 
standing his haughty indifference, he at times felt his weakness 
and sought for support. He made some attempts to restore 
to the liigher aristocracy the strength it no longer enjoyed. 
Under the pretence of preventing prodigality, country gen- 
tlemen were ordei*^ to live on their estates; their influence 
was feai*ed in I^pi^on.^ The sttur-chamber took under its 
care the consideration due to the nobility. A want of re- 
spect, an inadve^t^cy, a joke, the least action which seemed 
not to keep in just recognition the superiority of their rank 
and of their rigiits, was punished with extreme rigour, and 
always by enoriious fines for the benefit of the king and the 
ofibnded party.^; The aim was to make the court people 

' Strafford's Lettelfs, i. Oil. 

* More than two |an<Ued ffentlemen were proceeded against in one day 
(March 20, 16S5}, a|id hjgliilllp'nnie indictment, for having disobeyed this in- 
juhetion. Rnshwom, 288. 

* A person nome^Greiiville was condemned to pay the Mug 4000/. and as 

much in dainages tc( loti Suffolk, for having sai^ of th|.^latter that he was 
o base lord; Pettagw wais fined 2000/., and ordeicd to be Hogged, for having 
used the same term in re^nee to the earl of Kingston. Bushworth, ii. 2. 
Append. 43, 72. ^ 
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pcAverful and respected; but these attempts were not followed 
up, either because their futility was soon ascertained^ dr be- 
cause the history of the barons of old had the efibet of inspiring 
the king with some distrust of their descendants. In point of 
fact, some of them were foremost in the ranks of the malcon 
tents, and only these had any credit among the people at 
large. The court still succeeded, on occasions, in humiliating 
private gentlemen before the lords of the court; but it be- 
came clearly necessary to seek elsewhere a body, who, already 
powerful in themselves, still stood in need of aid from the 
crown, and might, by being admitted to a share of absolute 
power, contribute in return to its support. For a long time 
post the English clergy^ had solicited this mission; they were 
now called to fulfil it. 

Emanating in its origin from the sole will of the temporal 
sovereign, the Anglican church hadi as has been seen, thence 
lost all independence; it had no longer a divine mission, it 
subsisted no longer of its own right. Standing apart from 
the people, who did not elect them, separated from the pope 
and the universal church, formerly their support, the bishops 
and the superior clergy were mere delegates of the prince, 
his chie^ servants: an altogether false position for a body 
charged to represent that which is most independent and ele- 
vated in the nature of )xim — faith* The English church had 
early perceived this defect in its constitution; but its mariy 
perils, and fear of the strong hand of Henry VIIL and of 
Eli;sabeth, had prevented it from taking any steps to retrieve 
its position. 'Assailed at once by the catholics and the non- 
conformists, its possessions and its faith still alike precarious, 
it devoted itself unreservedly to the service of temporal 
power, acknowledging its own dependence, and admitting the 
absolute supremacy of the throne, which, at time, could 
alone save it from its enemic''. 

Towards the end of the reign of Elisabeth, ^me few indica- 
tions manifested themselves, here and there, on the part of the 
Anglican clergy, of rather loftier pretensions. Dr, Bancroft, 
chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury, maintained that epis- 
copacy was not a human institution, that it had been, from 
the time of the apostles, the government of the church, and 
that bishops held their rights, not from the temporal sove- 

E 
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Feign, but firom Godalone^ This new elerg7,in ffict,hftd begiBi 
^ to think ^ power more drnd^ based, and took a first etqp to- 
wards indepetrience; but the attempt, ventured limidlj^ was 
bau^tily repulsed. Elizabeth asserted the {demtude of her 
" spiritual supremacy, emphatically repeating to the bishops that 
they were nothing but by her will; and the archbishop of 
Canterbury contented himself with saying he wished the doctor 
was right, but he did not dare fiatter himself he was.^ The 
people energetically sided %vith the queen; their only thought 
was to advance reform, and they perfectly well undeirstood 
that if the bishops aspired to independence, it was not to 
free faith from tempord authority, but to oppress it on their 
own account. 

Nothing decisive was done under James L; selfish and 
cunning, he cared little about aggravating the evil, provided 
he kept clear of the peril. 'He maintained his suprenaacy, 
but granted so much favour to the bishops, took so much 
care to strengthen their power, by harsh treatment of •their 
enemies, that their confidence and strength daily augmented. . 
Zealous in proclaiming the divine right of the tlmone, they soon 
began to speak df their own; that which Bancroft had timidly 
insinuated, became an opinion openly avowed hy all the upper 
clcigy, supported in numeix)us writings, asserted from the 
very pulpit. Bancroft liimself was created archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (Dec. 1664.) Every time that the king made a 
parade of Ms prerogative, the clergy bowed with respect; but 
immediately aftei' £eso acts of momentary humility, resumed 
their pretensions, putting them forward, more especially as 
against the peoplei; the better to conciliate the king, devoting 
^emselvcs morq and more to the cause of absolute monarchy, 
and looking forward to the day when they should be so ne- 
cessary to it, that it would be compelled to acknowledge their 
independence to, make sure of their aid. 

When Chariei^ hiiyiiig quarrelled with Ms parliommit, stood 
alono in the mid^^fius jb^dom, seeking on all sides the means 
of governing, tl^ clergy believed this day was come. 

They had immense wealth, and eqjoyed it without 

dispute. papiits no longer inspired them with almm 
The primate or thcohurch, i^Eiud, possessed Hie entire con- 

* In a sennon, preached 12th Jon. 1588.— Neal, i. 39S. * Ib. i. 893w 
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Monce of the king, and alone directed all ecdesiastical affairs. 
Among the other ministers, nmie profess^ like ic^ Bur- 
leigh under Elizabeth, to fear and struggle against en- 
croachments of the clergy. The courtiers were indiff^nt, 
or secret papists. Learned men threw lustre over the church. 
The universities, that of Oxford more especially, were de- 
voted to her maxims. Only one adversary remained — the 
people, each day more discontented with uncompleted reform, 
and more eager fully to accomplish it. But this adversary 
was also the adversary of the throne; it claimed at the same 
time, the one to secure the other, evangelical faith and civil 
liberty. The same peril threatened the sovereignty of .the 
crown and of episcopacy. The king, sincerely pious, seemed 
disposed to believe that .he was not the only one who held 
his authority from Gr^ and that the power of the bishops 
was neither of less high origin, nm* of less sacred character. 
Never had so msuHy favourable circumstances seemed com- 
bined to enable the clergy to achieve independence of the 
crown, dominion over the people. 

La^ set himself to work with his accustomed vehemence. 
First it was essential that ail dissensions in the bosom of 
the chifrch itself should cease, and that the strictest uni- 
formity should infuse strength into its doctrines, its discipline, 
its worship. He applied himself .to this task with the most 
unhesitating and unscrupulous resolution. Power was ex- 
clusively concentrated into the hands of the bishops. The 
court of high commission, where they took cognizance of 
and decided everything relating to religious matters, became 
day by day more arbitrary, more harsh in its jurisdictiw, 
its forms, and its penalties. , The complete adoption of the 
Anglican canons, the minute observance of the liturgy, and 
the rites enforced in cathedrals, were rigorously exacted on 
the pait of the whole ecclesiastical body. A great many 
livings were in the hands of nonconformists; they were 
withdrawn from them. The people crowded to th^ir ser- 
mons; they were forbidden to preach.^ Driven from their 
churches, deprived of their incomes, they travelled from town 
to town, teaching and preaching to the faithful who, in 
a tavern, private house, or field, would gather round them; 


Neal, ii. 179, etc. 
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persecution followed and reached them everywhere. In the 
country, noblemen, retired citizens, rich homes devoted to 
their laith, received them into» their homes as chaplains or 
^ os tutors for their children; persecution penetrated even herc^ 
*nnd drove forth the chosen chaplains and tutors.^ These 
proscribed men quitted England; they went to France, Hoh 
land, Germany, to found churches in accoi'dance with their 
faith; despotism pursued them beyond seas, and summoned 
these churches to conform to the Anglican rites.* French, 
Dutch, German mechanics had brought their industry into 
England, and obtained charters which assured f6 them the 
iree exercise of their national religion; these charts wei'O 
withdrawn from them, and most of them abandoned their 
adopted country; the diocese of .Norwich alone lost three thou- 
sand of these hard-working foreigners.® Thus deprived of every 
asylum, of all employment, fugitives or conceal^, the noncon- 
formists still wi*ote in defence and in propagation of their doc- 
trines; the censor prohibited these new books, and sought 
out and suppressed the old.^ It was even absolutely forbid- 
den to touch, either in the pulpit or elsewhere, upon the 
questions with which men^s minds were most agitated;*'^ for the 
controversy was general and profound, upon dogmas«as upon 
discipline, on the mysteries of human destiny as on the proper 
forms of public worship; -and the Anglican church would 
neither tolerate departure from its ceremonies, nor admit dis- 
cussion of its opinions. The people grieved to hear no 
longer either the rtien they loved, or the topics that occupied 
thdr thoughts. To calm their alarms, to prevent being 
entirely separated: from their Dock, moderate or timid non- 
confoiinist ministers offered partial submission, claiming in 
TOtum some partial concessions, such as the not wearing 
a surplice, thei not giving to the communion table the 
form or positio^ of an altar, and so on. They were an- 
swered, either |hfl# the form in question was so important 
that they must z|^ db^f^ from or that it was so unimpoiiant, 
ius not to be woiih their opposing it. Driven to extremity, 
they detcrminately fisted, and insult as well as condemuation 

> ii. 179, etc. •Ib.fOS. 

• Bushvortli, i. 2, 27*^; May, i. 83; Neal, ii. 232. 

* Decree of the star-eLamber, July ll, 1637 ; Bushworth, ii. 2, append:.*^, 
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awaited them in the ecclesiastical courts. The bishops and 
judges, and their officers, thee-and-thoued them in the most 
insolent manner; called them all sorts of fools, idiots, ras« 
cally knaves, atid habitually ordered them to be silent the 
moment, they opened their mouths to defend themselves,, 
or explain anything.^ Even if they renounced preachings 
Avriting, or appearing in public at all, tyranny did not renounce 
its persecution; its malevolence was characterized by an in- 
genuity, a tenacity of oppression, which no prudence on the 
part of the wretched men could foresee, no humility turn 
aside. Mr. Workman, a minister at Gloucester, had asserted 
•that pictures and ornaments in churches were a relic of idola- 
try; he was thrown into prison. A short time before, the 
town of Gloucester had made him a grant of twenty pounds a 
year for life; it was orde^d'to cease, and the mayor and 
municipal officers were prosecuted .and fined a large smu 
for having made it. On quitting his prison. Workman 
opened a little school; Laud ordered it to he closed. To earn 
a living, the poor minister turned doctor; Laud interdicted 
^s medicining as he had interdicted his teaching: hereupon 
Workman went mad, and soon after died.* 

Meantime, the pomp of catholic worship speedily took 
possession of the churches deprived of their pastors; while 
persecution kept away the faithful, magnificence adorned the 
v/alls. They were consecrated amid great display,® and it was- 
then necessary to employ force to collect a congregation. 
Laud was fond of prescribing minutely the details of new 
ceremonies — sometimes borrowed from Rome, sometimes the^ 
product of his own imagination, at once ostentatious and 
austere. On the part of the nonconformists, every innovation, 
the least derogation from the canons or the liturgy, was 
punished as a crime; yet Laud innovated without consulting 
anybody,' looking to nothing beyond the king’s consent, and 
sometimes acting entirely upon Ids own authority.^ He altered, 
the interior arrangement of churches, the forms of worship, im- 
periously prescribed practices till then unknown, even altered 
the liturgy which parliaments had sanctioned; and all these 
changes had, if not the aim, at all events the result of rendering 

* Busliworth, i. 2, 233, 2-iO; Kcal. i. 2301 in the note, p. 352. 

• Neal, ii. 204. » Jb. J,00. ^ Jb. 220. 
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AngHean cHurch more and more like tliat ef Rome. The 
SpbK^. the papists enjojed, and the hopes they displays^ 
Wh4t]^ from imprudence or design, con&rmed the people ia 
their ^^rst apprehensions. Books were published to prove 
’ ^uit the doctrine of the English bishops might very well adapt 
itself to that of Rome; and these books, though not regulai'ly 
licensed, were dedica^ to the king or to Laud, and openly 
tolerated.^ Many theologians, friends of Laud,' such as 
bishop Montague, Dr. Cosens, professed similar maxims, and 
professed them with entire impunity, ^hHe preachers 'whom 
the people loved, in vain exhausted compliance and courage 
to retain some right to pr^ch and write. Accordingly, the 
belief in the speedy triumph of popery grew doily more 
strong, and the courtiers, who were nearer the scene of action, 
fully shared this belief with ihe people. The duke of Devon- 
shire’s daughter turned cathoUe; Laud asked her what 
reasons had determined her to ihis? ** I hate id be in a crowd,” 
said she; ** and as I perceive your grace and many others are 
hastening towards Rome, I want to get there comfortably by 
myself l^ore you.” 

The splendour ^d exclusive dominion of episcopacy thus 
established, at least so he Hattered himself, Laud pAceeded 
to secure its independence. One might have thought that in 
this desire he wottd have found the king less docile to his 
counsels; but it: quite otherwise. The divine right of 

bishops became, ima short time, the official doctrine, not only 
of the upper cleigy^ but of the king himself. Dr, Hall, bishop 
of Exeter, set it mMh in a treatise which Laud took care to 
revise, and &om :#hich he struck out eveiy vague or timid 
sentence, every ;a^[>earaDce of doubt or concession.^ From 
books, t^ doct^e soon passed into acts. The bishops held 
their ecdesiasticfil courts no longer in the name wd by virtue 
of delegation fhin tlie king, but in tlieir own name; llie epis- 
copal seal alone Wftaffixed to their acts; it was declared that 
tike superintend^m^l^l^ universities belonged of right to the 
metropolito.^ pWlupremacyofthe'princewasnot formally 
dboHshed, but it|h:^|j^ be said only to remain as a veil to tlie 
usurpationff that w^ to destroy it. Thu| throwing off, 
by degrees, all temporal restraint, on the one handf the 

^ mitelocke, p. ZH. ' Neal, iz. m. > lb. S43 ; Whitelooke, ut tuf. 
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chxirchy on the; other, tocroached upon civil offiiira; her 
jurisdiction extended itself at the expense of the cnidinarj 
tribunals, and never had so many ecclesiastics held s^ts in the 
king's council, or occupied the high offices of state. At'tiines^ 
the lawyers, finding their personal interests' threatened, rose ^ 
against these encroachments; but Charles gave no heed to* 
them; and. such, was the confidence felt by Laud, that when 
he had cau^d the wand of high treasurer to be given to bishop 
Juxon, he exclaimed, in the transport of his joy, Now let 
the chitrch subsist and sustain her own power lierself ; — all is 
accomplished for' her 5 I can do no more.” ^ 

By the time tlungs had come to this pass, the people were 
not alone in th^ anger« The high nobility, part of them at 
least, took the alai*m.^ They saw in the progress of the 
church far more; than mere tyrmny; it was a regular revplfi- 
tijon, which, not satisfied with crushing popular reforms, dis- 
figured and endangered the first reformation; that which 
kmgs had made and^^the aristocracy adopted. The latter had 
learned to . proclaim the supremacy and divine right of the 
throne, which, at least, fre^ them from any other empire; 
nowtliey had severally to acknowledge the divine right of 
bishop , and to bow down, in their turn, before that church 
whose humiliation they had admiringly sanctioned, in whoso 
spoils they had sh^ed. From them was required servility, 
still more jealous of ite prerogatives than liberty of its rights; 
yet others, heretofore their inferiors, were permitted to as- 
sume independence. They felt their rank, nay, perhaps their 
property, in danger. Haughtiness on the part of the clergy, 
was an annoyance to which they had now been long unac- 
customed; they heard people say, that the day wduld soon 
come when a simple ecclesiastic would be as great a per- 
sonage as the proudest gentleman in the land;® they sow 
the bishops or their creatures carry off well nigh all public 
offices, well nigh all the favours of the crown, the only com- 
pensation remaining to the nobles for the loss of their ancient 
splendour, their liberties, and their power. Charles, besides 
being sincere in his devotion to the clergy, promised hims^ 
in their exaltation a strong support against the ill-will of 


* Laud's Bistj, under the date of the 6th of Moreh. 1630. 
» Neal, a. 300. »lb.U 801. 
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the people; and, altogether, tlie disposition to censure the 
conduct and to sfuspect the designs of government, soon be- 
eame uniyersal; discontent spread from the workshops of the 
city to the saloons of Whitehall. 

. Among the higher classes, it manifested itself in a distaste 
' for the court, an^ a freedom of mind hitherto unknown. 
Severd of the higher nobility, the most esteemed by the 
country, retired to their estates, in order to show their disap- 
probation by their absence. In London and about the th^'pne, 
the spirit of independence and investigation penetrated into 
assemblies before utterly servUe or frivolous. Since tne reign 
of Elizabeth, a taste for sciences and literature had no longer 
been the exclusive privilege of their professors; the society of 
distinguished men, philosophers, scholars, poets, artists, and the 
pleasures of learned and literary conversation, had been sought 
by the court as a new source of display, in otlier quarters, as 
a noble pastime; but no need of opposition mixed iteclf up witli 
the spirit of these associations; it was even the fashion^ whether 
they were held in some famous tavern, or in the mansion of 
some lord, to ridicule the morose humour and fanatic resist- 
ance of the religious nonconformists, ah*eady known under 
the appellation of puritans. Fetes, plays, literaiy cowyeraa- 
tion, an agreeable interchange of flatteries and favours, wero 
all that entered into^the aim of a society, of which the tlirone 
was usually the ccn^c and always the protector. It was no 
longer thus in the ^ign of Charles; men of letters and men 
of the world continued to meet together; but they discussed 
much graver que^t^ns, and discussed them apart from the 
observation of pqw^r, wliich would have takpn offence at 
them. Public aflfii^, the moral sciences, religious problems, 
the topics (tf their conversations, which were brilliant 
and animated, atiA eagerly sought by young men returned 
their tra^’^els, br who were studying law in the Temple, 
and by all the othfr then of a serious and active mind whose 
>ra&k and fo2tun4ga^ them the opportunity. Here Selden 
pOtSpeA out the of his erudition; Cliillingworth 

djb^ursed of his on matters of faith; lord Falkland, 

theh qrite yoiin^-thi(|Sw open his house for their meetings, 
i and hk gardens life to those of the Academy.* 

* Ol^eudoQ's Memoirs. (1827.) i. 
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There neither sects nor parties w'ere formed^ but iE^ee and 
vigorous opinions. Unshackled hj selfish interests or prqjects, 
drawn together solely by the pleasure of exchanging idea^ 
and stimulating eacli other to generous sentiments, t& men 
who took part in these meetings debated without constiBint^ 
and each sought only truth and justice. iSbme, more parti* 
cularly applying themselves to philosophical meditation, in* 
quireil what form of government most suited the dignity of 
man; others, lawyers by profession, allowed no illeg^ act of 
the king 9^ bfe eouncU to pass unnoticed; others, theologians 
by calling or tast(^ parrowly investigated the first ages of 
Christianity, their breeds,' their forms of worship, and com* 
pared them with the church which Laud was essaying to 
establish. These men were not united by common passions 
and perils, nor any definite principles or object; but they 
all agreed and mutually excited each other to detest tyranny, 
to despise the coU]% to regret the parliament, to desire, in short, 
a reform which they had slight hope^ of, but in which each, 
in the freedom of his thought, promised himself the termi- 
nation of hi^ sorrows, the accomplishment of all his wishes. 

" Further fi’om couit, with men of an inferior class and 
inferior l^finement of mind, the feeling was of a severer 
character, and the ideas though nan*ower more determined. 
Here opinions were connected with interest, passions with 
opinions.. With the gentry, it was more particularly against 
political tyranny that anger was directed. The decay of the 
liigher aristocracy, and of the feudal system, had greatly weak- 
ened the distinctions of rank among the inferior classes: aU 
gentlemen at this time regarded themselves as the descendants 
of those who had achieved Magna Chairta; and were in^g- 
nant at seeing their rights, their persons, their possessions 
subject to the good will and pleasure of the king and bis 
councillors, while their ancestors, as they constantly re- 
minded one another, had of old made war upon the sovereign, 
and dictated laws. No philosophical theory, no learned dis- 
tinction between democracy, aristocracy, and royalty, occu- 
pied them; the house of commons alone filled their thoughts; 
that represented, in their eyes, the nobles as well as the people, 
the ancient coalition of the barons as well as the nation at 
large: that alone had of late yeats defended public liberty, that 
alone was capable of regaining it; tliat alone was thought 
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parliament waa mentioned; and the lawfulness as well 
as l&e .necessity of its being ail-powerful was an idea that 
by degr^ established itself in every mind. With respect to 
ihB most of the gentry were^ as to its form of govern- 

ment, without particular view, and assuredly without 
any ideaof desti%ihg it They had no host&ity to episco- 
pacy; but the bi^ps were odious to them as the abettors 
and upholders of tyranny. The reformation had proclaimed 
the enfranchisement of civil society, and abolished the usur- 
pations of spiritual power in tmporal matt^. . The Angli- 
can clergy sought to resume the power wl^ch Home had 
lost: that this ambition might be v^^pr^sed, that, the pope 
should have no successors in £nglan4. that t^ie bishops^ 
keeping apart from Uie government the state, sho^ 
limit themselves to administering, aceorditig to the laws of 
the land, the afifairs of religion -in their respective dioces^ 
this was the general wish and fediiiig of the country ndt>iliiy 
and gentry, who were |dl well enough dispos^ to sanction 
an episcopfd constitution, provided the church pre- 

tended to politidl power nor to divine right. 

In the town% Ac ^better class of dtisens, in the^tkiuntry, a 
large proportion of the lesser gentry,., and almost all^the free- 
holders, carriedthpir views, extended their indignation, paiticu- 
larly in redigious i^atters, much further than ^is. With them 
predominated a passionate attachment to the cause of re- 
form, an ardent ^ire io have its great principles thoroughly 
Worked out, a p^found hatred of everything that retained 
any 8«nnblance^f popery, or recalled it to their memory. It 
was under the iisi^ations of the Ror^n hierarchy, said they, 
that the primidvOvdiarch, the simpfitity of its worship, the 
purity of its were destroyed. Therefore was it, they 

went on, tbatlhe fi^t church of reform, the new apostles, 
ZwingHus, Ca^in^f Knox, applied themselves promptly and 
vigorously to|ab^h this tyrannical constitution and its 
iddhtrous pon^ gospel hdd been their rul^ the pri- 
mitive tl^F %odel. England aloiie persisted in 

waSdng iri thfc t^ys of popery: for was the yoke of the 
Uiliops less bdpd, ^eir conduct more evang^icfil, their piide 
less arrogant ^oii that of Rome? Like Rome, they only 
thought rf pou^ mid riches; like Rome, they disliked fre- 
quent preaching, austerity of manners, freedom of pra^; 
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like Borne, the^ dftimed to sati^ect to immutable and minuta 
forma foe impuUt^uf €lifi8tlmisoub; l^ Borne, foeysubati* 
tnte^ for tfaeviv^iugrurordaof Clui^ foe ^worl^j pageantry 
of their eeremoaies. On tlm sacred day of foe sabl^fo did 
true Christians demre to perform, in the retirement of their 
homes, their pious exercises? in evmy squ^ in every street, 
the noise of games and dancing, the riots of drunkenness insult* 
ingly broke in upon their meditations. And the bishops were 
not satisfied with permitting these profane pastimes : they re* 
commended— ^almost commanded them, lest the people 
should aeqiilre a ta^ for more holy pleasures.^ Was there in 
their flbek a man Whose timorous conscience felt wounded by 
some usagi^ df fou church? they imperiously imposed upon 
him the obsewWQi^ of its minutest laws; if they saw ^ofoer 
attached to foe Mw8, foey <foim him with their innova- 

tions; theym^ushed thehmpible; the high-souled, they irritated 
to revolt. On .all sides Were maintained the maxims, usages, 
and pretehta<ms of foe enemks of the true faith. And why 
this abandonment of the gospel? this oppression of the most 
.zealous Christians ? To maintain a power which the gospel 
conforred oxt no puj^ wfubh foe first believei-s had never known. 
It was desired that episcopacy should be abolished, that foe 
church, becomxng once more itself^ its own, should be hence* 
forth governed br ministers equal among themselves, sim|4e 
preachers of the gospel, and r^ulating in concert, in common 
deliberation, the discipHne of the Christian people; this would 
be indeed the church of Christ; then there would no longer, 
be idolatry, or tyranny ;-and the reformation, at last accom- 
plished, would no longer have to fear popery, even now at the 
door, ready to invade the house of 6<^, which its keepers 
seem getting ready for the reception of the enemy. ^ 

When foe people, among whom, from the first rise of the 
reformation, foese ideas, had been obscurely fermenting, saw 
them adopted by a number of rich, eminent, and influential 
men, their own direct and natural supporters, they acquired a 
confidence in them and in themselves, which, though it did 
not then break out into sedition, .soon changed the whde 
condition and aspect of the country. Already in 1582 and 
1G16; a few nonconformists,' formally separating from foe 
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cbiM^h of England, had formed, under the name, afterv^arda 86 
Celebrated, of Bratmists and Independents^ little dissenting 
'sects, wild rejected all general government of the church, and 
^ proclmmed the right of everj congregation of the faithful to re- 
gulate iu own worship upon purely republican principles.^ 
From tL\t ejwch, some private congregations had been esta- 
blished on this model, but they were few in number, poor, and 
almost all as strange to the nation as to the church. Exposed, 
without the means of defence, to persecution as soon as it 
had ferreted them out, the sectaries fled, and generally 
retired to Holland. But soon love for their country struggled 
in their hearts, with the desire for liberty; to conciliate both> 
they sent messages to the friends whom they had left behind, 
concerting with them to go together in search of a new 
country, in some scarcely 'kno'm region, but which at least 
belonged to England and where English people only were 
be found. The more wealthy sold their property, bought a 
small vessel, provisions, implements' of husbandry,' and, 
under the charge of a minister of their faith, yreht to join 
their friends in Holland, thence to proceed together to 
North America, where some efforts at colonization were then 
making. It seldom happened that the veascl w& large 
enough to take all the passengers who wished to.^ on such 
occasions, all heing^ assembled on the sOa side, at the place off 
which the ship lay at anchor, there, on the beach, the mi- 
nistr^r of that part of the congrega|ion which was to remain 
behind, preached a; farewell sermon; the minister of tho>e who 
were about to d^i|i^ answered him by another sermon. Long 
did they pray together ere they exchanged a parting embrace; 
and then, as the ohe party sailed away, the other returned 
sorrowfully, to await amid a strange people, the opportunity 
and means of re|oinihg their brethren.* Several expeditions 
of tliia kind to|>k ^place successively and 'without obstacle,, 
owing to the obKunty of the fugitives. But all at once, in 
1^479 become niimeroiia 

and fluent, t^t 'praiderahle citizens engaged in them, 
that they camea>^t|iy^W^^ them great riches; already, it 
Waa aai^ more ||haii twelve millions of property had thua 
been lost to the Country It was no longer merely a* few 
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weak and obscure sectarians who felt the weight of tyranny; 
their opinions had spread, and their feelings were sharcd, 
even by the classes which did not adopt their opinions. In 
various ways, the government had rendered itself so odious, 
that thousands of men, differing in rank and fortune and 
objects, sev^d themselves from their native land. An 
order of the council forbade these emigrations, (May 1, 
1637.)* At that very time, eight vessels, ready to dcpai’t, 
were at anchor in the Thames: on board one of them were 
Pym, li^lerig, Hampden, and Cromwell.® 

They were wrong to fly from tyranny, for the people began 
to brave it. fermentation had succeeded to discontent. It 
was no longer merely tlic re-cstablisliment of legal order, 
nor even the abolition of. episcopacy, that men’s thoughts 
limited themselves to. In the shadow of the great party which 
meditated this double refon^, a number of more ardent, more 
danng socts were growing up. On all sides, small congre- 
gations douched themselyes from the church, taking as their 
symbol sopae such or such interpretation of a dogma; some the 
rejection oif.such dr such, a rite; some the destruction of all ec- 
clesiastic^ government, the absolute independence of the faith- 
ful, antthe haying reeburse alone to the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Every where passion mastered fear. Notwithstanding 
the active inqui^tipn of Xaud, sects of all desenptions assem- 
bled, in towns, in some cellar; in the country, under the roof 
of a barn, or in the midst of a wood. The dismal character 
of the locality, their perill and diiUcultics in meeting, all exr 
cited the imagination of preachers and hearers; they passed 
together long hours, often whole nights, praying, singing 
hymns, seeking the Lord, and cursing their enemies. Of 
little import to the safety or even to the credit of these fanatic 
associations was the senselessness of their doctrines, or the 
small number of thek? partisans; they were sheltered and pro- 
tected by the general resentment that had taken possession of 
the country. In a short time, whatever their appellation, 
their creed, or their designs, the confidence of the noncon- 
formists in public, favour became so great, that they did not 
hesitate to distinguish themselves by their dress and their 

* hush^erth, i; 2, 400. 
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suuuierS) thus pro&ssing tfadr opMoiuf before very ^ee 
. of their peraecetorSk Closed iii bleck, the hair cut do^ 
head cover^ with a Mgh«-ercnYned, vdde^briimned hat^ they 
were every whd*e objeote of respect, to the multitude^ who 
• ^ve them the name of saiuts. Their credit augmented to 
such a degree, that notwithstanding the persecution which 
followed them, even hypocrisy declared on their side. 
Bankrupt merchants, workmen without employment, men 
rendered outcasts by debauchery and debts, whoever, needed 
to raise Ids character in the estimation of <the public, 
assumed the dress, air, and Iknguago the saintil^ and at 
once obtained, from a passionate credulity, welcome and pro<« 
tection.^ In political matters the effervescence, though 
general, less disorderly, daily extended., Among the inferii^ 
classes, the effect either of their bettered means» or of rdi 
gious opinions, ideas and desires of equaHty,tin imbiiown, 
began to circuhtte. In a more elevated sphere;, some proud 
and rugged minds, detesting the court, despising the impo-^ 
tency of tlie ancient laws, and giving themselves up pamiem- 
ately to their soaring thoughts, dreamed, in the: sobtdde of 
their reading, or the secrecy of their private conveesations, of 
mOTe simple and ^cacious institutions. Others, u^eneed 
by aims less pure, indifferent to all creeds, profligate in their 
manners, and thso^irn by their humour or py diahoe among 
the discontented, di^ired an anarchy which would make way 
for their ambition, or at all events free them &om all m 
straint. Fanaticism and licentioufeess, sinceri^ wA hypo- 
cri^, respect ahdkt contempt ibr old institutions, legitimate 
wishes, and diser^iiHy aspirations--^fill these concurred to 
foment the natiopai anger; all rallied together against a power 
whose ^anny ipsp^d with the some hatred men of the most 
yarious feelings tIsiAwiews, while its imprudence imd weakness 
gave activity an^ hqpe to the meapest factions, to the most 
daxing dreams^^ I 4 

For dome tixn^^tfak. mpgress of public indignation passed 
tthperceived by||ie<|ing and his council; apart, as it were, 
ftojEU tiie aatioB,|im^^eeting with no effectud resistance, the 
government its embarrassments, was still 

confident and haagh%^. To justify its conduct, it often spoke, 

* Mrs. Hutebiason 8 Memoirs. • 
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and vnih marked pf the bad spirit that was abroad; 

but its moinentarj doilbts d^ not awaken its prudence; TPliile it 
feared, it despised its enemies. Even the necessity of making, 
day after day, its of^ressaion slill nmre and more 'oppressive 
did not enlighten iti nay, with an imbecile pride, it regarded 
as manifestations of power the additional rigour which the 
increasing peril oblig^ it to put in force. 

In 1686, England was inundated with pamphlets against the 
favour shown to the papists, the disoiders of the court, above 
all^ agdnat the tyranny of .Laud and the bishops. Already 
more than once the:St^-ch|a^ had severely punished sueh 
publicatiom^ hilt never before had they been so numerous, so 
violent, so ddffosed,'iiK> ^gerljTsought for as now. They were 
spread through ^ery town, /they found their way to the re- 
motest villages; during .smugglers brought thousands of copies 
fitmi Hj^and, real^x^ a laige profit; they were commented on 
in the churches, wMcb Laud not been able entirely to clear 

of puritan preachers. Incensed at the inefficacy of its ordi- 
nary, severities, the oouncU resolved to try others. A lawyer, a 
theologian^ and a physicii^y l^rynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
were IMught at the same time before the star-chamber. The 
government at first wished to try them for high treason, 
which would have .involved capital punishment ; but the 
judges declared l^ere were no means of stnuniug the law so 
far, so tiiat they were fain to content themselves witha eharge 
of petty treason or felony.^ 

The iniquity of the pribeedings quite matched the barba- 
rity of the sentence The accused were summoned to make 
their defence for^with, or that the aUegaftons would be held 
as admitted. They answered they couldnot write it, for that 
paper, ink, and pens had been denied them. These were 
supplied, with an order to have their defence signed by a 
barmter; and yet for several days access to the {urison was 
refused to the barrister they had selected. Admitted at last, 
he refused to rign the paper, fea^g to comiiromise himself 
with the court; and no olhercouns^ would undertake it. Thev 
asked permissiim to give in their defenoe. signed by then, 
selves. The court rejected the applicatioii, with the mtt 
mation that without a barrister’s signature they should com 


^ Boflhwortb, i. 3, 324 
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idder the imputed offences proved. ‘‘ My lords,” said Prynne, 

ask au impossibility.” The court merely repeated its 
dedaraiion. The trial opened with a gross insult to one of 
the prisoners. Four years before, for another pamphlet, 
Ptjmrie had been condemned to have his ears cut off. “ I 
^ had thought,” said lord Finch^ looking at him, Mr. Prynne 
had no ears; but methinks he hath ears.” This caused many 
of the lords to take a closer view of him; and for their 
better satisfaction the usher of the court turned up his hair" 
and showed his ears, upon the sight whereof the: lords were 
displeased they liad been no more cut off, and repi^oached hhn* 
" I hope your honours will not be offended,” said Prynne; 
pray God give you ears to hear.”^ 

They were sentenced to the pillory, to dose their, core, to 
pay 5000/,, and to perpetual imprisonment. . On the day of 
the sentence, (June 30,) an immense crowd pressed round 
the pillory; the executioner wanted to keep them off; “ Let 
them come, and spare not,” said Burton; ^^that they may 
' learn to suffer;” tlie man was moved, and did not insist.,^ 
** Sir,” said a woman to Burton, “ by this sermon, God may 
convert many unto him.” He answered, “ God is able to do 
it, indeed !”3 A yodng man turned pale, as ho looke<>at him: 
** Son, son,” said Burton to him, “ what is the matter, you 
look so pale? I have as much comfort as my heart can hold, 
and if I had need of more I should ^ve it.”^ The crowd 
pressed nearer an4 nearer round the condemned; some one 
gave Bastwick a. bfinch of flowersf a bee settled on it: “ Do 
ye not see this ;p(^r bee,” said he, ‘‘she hath found out this 
very place to sucif sweet from these flowers; and cannot I 
'Stick sweetness in this very place from Christ.”® “ Had we 
respected our said Prynne, we h^ not stood here 

at this time; it ivn^for the general good and liberties of you 
all that we hav^ bow thus far engaged our own liberties in 
this cause.* Foi difl you know how deeply they have en- 
Orosohed on yoi^vllfif^OSy you knew but into what times 
you are cast, it irou^P%ake you look about, and see how far 
your liberty didflawfuUy extend, and so maintain it.”® The 
sir rang with sclenm acclamations. ^ 

State Trials, iii. 711. • lb. 751 . Ib. 753. 

• Ib. 752. ® ib. 751. • Ib, 748. • 
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Some months after, (April 18 ,) the same scenes were re« 
newed around the scaffold where, for the same cause, Lilbume 
was undergoing a like cruel treatment. The enthusiasm 
of the sufferer and of the people seemed even still greater^ 
Tied to a cart’s tail and whipped through the streets of Westt 
minster, Lilbume never ceased from exhorting the multitude « 
that closely followed him. When bound to the pillory, he 
continued to speak; he was ordered to be silent, but in vain; 
they gagged mm. He then drew from his pockets pamphlets^ 
which he threw to the people, who seized them with avidity; 
his hands were then tied. Motionless and silent, the crowd 
who had heard him remained to gaze upon him. Some of 
his judges were at a window, as if curious to see how far his 
perseverance would go; he exhausted their curiosity.^ 

As yet the martyrs had been only men of the people; none 
of them distinguished bjr name, talents, or fortune; most of 
them, indeed, before their trial, were of but little considem- 
tion in their profession; and the opinions they maintained 
were, chiefly, those of the fanatic sects, which were popuiar 
more especially with the multitude. Proud of their courage, 
the people soon charged the higher classes with weakness and 
apathy Honour,” aaid ^ey,‘ “that did use to reside in the 
head, is now, like the gout, got into the foot.”* But it was 
not so: the country nobles and gentlemen, and the higher 
- class of citizens, were no less irritated than the people; but 
more clear-sighted and less enthusiastic, they waited for some 
great occasion giving we^-grounded expectation of success, 
This public cry aroused themj and inspired them with confi- 
dence. .The time had come when the nation, thoroughly ex- 
cited, only needed known, steady, influential leaders, wlio' 
would resist, not as adventurers or mere sectaries, but in the 
name of the rights and interests of the whole country. 

A gentleman of Buckinghamshire, John Hampden, gave 
the signal for this national resistance. Before him, in^ 
deed, several had attempted it, but unsuccessfully; they, 
like him, had refused to pay the impost called ship numept 
requiring to have the question brought before the court of 
Xing’s bench, and that they should allowed, in a solemn 


> State Trials, 1310, et seq, 

* A saying related in a letter of -lord Haaghton to Sir Thomaa Woutwori^ 
dated May 19th, 1627. Strafford's Lettera and Despatches, i. 88. 
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trials to nifdnt^n their opinion of the ill^Htyofthe tax^ 
laid the legali^ of Iheir refusal to pay it; but the court had 
; hkherto always foundmeans to elude the discussion Hamp- 
enforced it. Though in 1626 and 1628 he had sat in 
parliament on the benches of the opposition, he had not at- 
tracted any peculiar suspicion on the part of the court. Since 
the last dissolution, he had lived tranquilly,, sometimes on hia 
estates, sometimes travelling over England and Scotlandt 
everywhere attentively observing the state of men’s minds, 
and forming numerous connexions, but giving no utterance 
to his own feelings. Possessing a large fortune, he enjoyed 
it honourably, and without display; of grave and simple 
manners, but without any show of austerity, remarkable tbr 
his affability and the serenity of his temper^ he was resj^tdl 
by all his neighbours, of whatever party, imd passed among 
them for a sensible man, opposed to the prevalent, system, but 
not fanatic nor factious. The magistrates of the county, ac- 
cordingly, without femng, spared him. In 1636, in their 
assessment, they rated Hampden at the trifling sum of twenty 
sfaSling% inten^ng without doubt to let him off easy^aud also 
Imping that th^ s^lness of the rate would prevent aj^rudent 
man from disputing it. Hampd^ refused to pay it^ hut 
without passion, oir noise; solely intent upon bringing to a 
solemn judicial dei^sion, in his own person, the rights of his 
eountcy. In prison, his ccmduct was equally quiet and re- 
served; he only required to be brought before the judges, and 
x^^nesented thati^fai king was no less interested than himself 
, in having such 4 Meation settled by the laws. The king, 

‘ full of confidence^ naving recently obtained &om the judges 
the declaration, in case of urgent necessity, and for the 
eocuri^ of the lix^om, this tax might be legaUy imposed, 
was, at iast^ p^Atiaded to allow Hampden the honour of 
fighting the "Hampden’s counsel managed the affair 
with tte same ppidimce that he himself had shown, speak- 
ing of the king prerogatiye with profound respect, 

.aToiding all dejjamiiiMn, all baaardous principles, resting 
.intelj: on the and history of the country.^ .One of them, 
Hr, Hofoorne, ^en^cheeked himself sevei^^times, begging 
rtbe court to for^ve him the warmth of his arguments, and to 

^ l^wanh, i. 2, 928, 414, * lb. i. 2, 352 ; State Triais, iii. 82^ 
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warn him if ha passf^ the linoits ^hich decorum and law pre- 
ecribed* The croiim lawyers, thezoselves, praised Mr. Hamp* 
den for his moderation. During the thirteen days the trial 
lasted, amid all the public irrhatibny the fundamental laws ef 
the country were debated without the defenders of public 
liberty once laying themselTes open to any charge of passipn, 
any suspicion of seditious design.^ 

Hamj^en was‘ condemned (June 12), only four judges 
voting in his favour.^ The king congratulated himself on this 
decision, as the decisive triumph of arbitrary power. The 
people t^ the same view of it, and no longer hoped aught 
from the magistrates or the laws. Charles had but small cause 
for r^oicing. the people, in losing l^ope, regained courage. 
Discont^^ hitherto deficient in coheSon became unanimous; 
gentlemen, citizens, fanners, tradespeople, presbyterians, sec^ 
tariaQ% the whole nation felt itself wounded by this decision.^ 
The . name of Hampden was in every moutb, pronounced 
with tenderness and juride, for his destiny was the type of 
his conduct, his ooni^uct the glory of th^o country. The 
friends and partisans of the court scarcely dared to maintain 
the legality of its victor;^. The judges excused themselves, 
almost ^o^easisg their cdwardice, to obtain forgiveness. 
The more peaceful citizens were sorrowfully silent; the 
bcdder spirits expressed their indignation aloud, with secret 
satisfaction. Soon, both in London and the provinces, the 
discontented found leaders who met to talk of the future. 
Everywhere measures were taken to concert with and up- 
hold each ether in case of necessity. In a word, a party 
was formed, carefully concealing itself as such, but pub- v 
licly avowed by the nation. The king and his council were 
still rejoicing over their hist triumph, when already their ad- 
versaries had found the occasion and the means to act. 

About a month after Ebmpden’s condemnation,. (July 23,) 

• 

* St$t« Trials, iii. 846—1254. 

* Sir Humphry Davenport, sir John Denham, sir Biohaxd Hutton, and sit 
George Croolm. Contrary to the general asserdon, Mr. Lingard says that 
five judges declared in favour of Hampden. Hist, of £n|^d, 1825, z. 83. 
His error evidently arises from his having reckoned for two voices, tho two 
opinions given in favour of Hampden by Judge Crooke, which are both in- 
serted *in the trial. (State Trials, iii. 1127 — 1181.) In 1045, the son of 
judge Hutton was killed at Sherborne for the royal cause. 

* May, jpassim. Hocket, Life of Bishop Williams, part 2, p. 127^ 
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a violent sedition broke 06 t at Edinburgh. Tt was excited 
by the arbitrary and sudden introduction of a new liturgy!. 
Since his accession, after the example of his father, Charles 
had incessantly been endeavouring to overthrow the repub- 
lican constitution which the Scottish church had borrowed 
from Calvinism, and to re-establish Scottish episcopacy, the 
outline of which still existed, in the plenitude of its authority 
and splendour. Fraud, violence, threats, corruption, every- 
thing had been essayed to procure success for this design. 
Despotism had even shown itself supple and patient; it had 
addressed itself sometimes to the amoition of the ecclesiastics, 
sometimes to the interest of the small landed proprietors, 
offering to the latter im easy redemption of their tithes, to 
the former high churcn dignities and honourable offices in 
the state, always advancing towards its object, yet content- 
ing itself with a slow and to^uous progress. From time to 
time the people became more and more alarmed, and the 
national clergy resisted ; its assemblies were then Suspended, 
its 'boldest preachers banished. The^ parliament, generally 
servile, sometimes hesitated; the elections were then inter- 
fered Ivith, their debates stifled, even their votes falsifled.^ 
The Scottish church, in the courSe of smuggles whefein vic- 
'astj always declared for the crown, passed % degrees under 
the yoke of a hieriircliy and discipline, nearly conformable 
with that of the English church, and which regarded as equally 
sacred the absolute power and the divine right of bishops 
and of the king. ; In 1636, the work seemed all but com- 
pleted; the bishops had recovered their jurisdiction; the 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s (Spottiswood) was chancellor of 
tiie kingdom, th^ bishop of Boss (Maxwell) on the point of 
becoming high treasurer; out of fourteen prelates, nine had 
seats in the privy council, and preponderated there.^ Charles 
and Laud thougit the time had come for consummating the 
matter by imj^ing: upon this church, without consulting 
either clergy o4:p^ij^y]|p> & code of canons, and a mode of 
worship, in accopa^e with its new condition. 

But the refors^ti^n had not been in Scotland, as in Eng^ 
l^d, bom of w wSl of the prince and the ^rvility of the 

‘ Bamci's Own Tiinos ; Laing, Hist of Scotiimd, iii. 110. 

• Lnbig, iii. 122. • 
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court. Popular from its commencement, it had, by its own 
f^ehgth, and in spite of all obstacles, mounted to the throne 
instead of descending from it No difference of system, 
situation, or interests had, from the outset, divided its parti- 
sans; and in the course of«a long struggle, they had accuse 
tomed themselves, by turns, to brave and to wield power. 
The Scottish preadiers might boast of having raised the 
nation, sustained civil war, dethroned a queen^ and ruled 
their Idng till the day when, ascending a foreign throne, he 
escaped from their empire. Strong in this union, and in the 
remembrance of so many victories, they boldly mixed to- 
gether, in their sermons as in their private thoughts, politics 
and I'eligion, the aigars of the country and religious contro- 
versies; and the pulpit censured byname the king’s 
ministers and their own parishioners alike freely. The 
people in such a school, had acquired the same audacity of 
mind and speech; owing to themselves alone the triumph of 
the reformation^ they cherished it not only as their creed, 
but also as the work of their hands. They held as a funda- 
mental maxim the spiritufd independence of their church, 
not the rdigious supremacy of the monarch, and thought 
themselves* in a position, as well as called upon by duty, to 
protect against popery, royalty, and episcopacy, that wliich 
alone it had set up against them. The preponderance given 
to their kings, by their elevation to the throne of England, 
for awhile abat^ their courage; hence the success of James 
against those presbyterian doctrines and institutions, which, 
as simple king of Scotland he had been fain to submit to. 
Kings are easUy deceived by the apparent servility of nations. 
Scotland intimidated, seemed to Charles, Scotland subdued. 
By the aid of his supremacy and of episcopacy, he had kept 
under in England the popular reformation which had always 
been success&lly contested by his predecessors; he thought 
he could destroy it in Scotland, where it had reigned, where 
it was alone legally constituted, where the supremacy of the 
throne was only acknowledged by the bishops themselves^ 
barely able to retain their own position by its support. 

The attempt had that issue which has often, in similai^ 
Uases, been the astonishment and sorrow of. the servants of 
despotism: it failed at the point of oppw’ent success. The re- 
establishment of episcopacy, the abolition of the ancient laws. 
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tlie suspenis^ or corruptioii of politico! and rdli^otis assem- 
iUed, all that cotM be done out os jit were, of the 

pteople, had been dcme. But the instant that^ to complete 
l9ie work, it became necessary to change the form of public 
Worship, on the Very day of the inti^uction of the new 
Uturgy into the cathedral of Edinburgh, all wm over. In a 
few weeks, a sudden and universal risiiig brought to Edin« 
buigh^ (Oct. 18, 1637), from all parte of the kingdom, an 
immense multitude, landholders, farmers, citusens, tradesmen, 
peasants, who came to protest against innovationa with 
which Iheir wor^p was thr^tened, and to back their protetl 
by their presence. They crowded the houses and streets^ 
encamped at the gates and beneath the walls rf the tow% 
besieged the hall of the privy council, who vainly demanded 
assistance from the municipal council, itself^besi^ed,^ insulted 
:^e bishops as they pasi^ and doew up, in>the High-street ah 
accusation of tyranny &d idolatry a^nst them, wMch waa 
signed by ecclesiastics, gentlemen, and even by some lords.^ 
The king, without answering thirir complaint^ ordered the 
petitioners to return home; they obeyed, from submisrion 
than from necessity; and returned in a month (Kov. 15) more 
numerous than bemrob This second time * there waa no dis- 
order, their pasrioh was grave and silent; the upper classes 
had eiigagi^in ^e^quarrel; in a fortnight, a re^ar organ- 
iaatibn of resdstahea was proposed, adopted, and put in action; 
a superior council, elected from Afferent ranks of citi- 
2 ^s, was chaxg^f to prosecute the general enterprise; in 
every county, ixt^.e4ery town, subor^nate councils executed 
its instructionsw tlie insurrection had disappeared, ready to 
rise at the voicej^of the government it had given itself. 

Charles at (Dec. 7,)^ but only to coniirm the 

liturgy, and toflb^d the petitioners to assemble, under 
the penalties of iieaimn. The Scottish council were oi*dercd 
io keep the roliil froclamation secret, until the moment 
ctF its puhlicatiw^ it reached Scotland, the leaders 

afthe insum^^ knew its contents They imme- 

diately cDnT<^e(|^hl|people,^ to support their representatives. 
Jlhecoimcii, totiiti^pate them, at once published the pro- 
aittaitatlnfi, (Feb.^Q, 1638.) At the 8ame moinelkt,^on the. very 

, . ^ Busbworth, i. 404. 

» NeaJi ii. Sri ; Lihia. iii. ISO • Busliwortli. i. 8, 408. • 
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footsteps of the king’s heralds, two peers the realm, lord 
Hume and lord Lindsaj^ caused a protest, which they h^ 
had signed, to be proclmmed and placarded in the name of 
their fellow-citizens. Others performed the same office in 
every place where the hang’s proclamation was read. Evmy 
day more excited, more menaced, more united, the insur- 
gents at last resolved to bind themselves by a solemn league 
similar to those which, since the origin of the reformation, 
Scotland had several times adopted, in order to set forth and 
maintain before aU men their rights, their faith, and their 
wishesj^ Alcmnder Henderson, the. most influential of the 
ecclesiastics, and Archibald Johnston, afterwards lord Warns- 
ton, a celebrated, advocate, drew up this league under the 
popular name, of was revised and approved of 

by the lords .London, and Eothes, (Mai*ch 1, 

1638.) It contained, besides a minute and already ancient 
profession of faith, the formal rejection of the new canons 
and liti;^y, and an oath of national union to defend, 
against every danger, the sovereign, the religion, the laws 
and liberties . of the country. It was no sooner proposed than 
it was received with umversal transport Messengers, re* 
lieving^each other from village to village, carried it, with 
incredible rapidity, to the most remote ports of the kingdom, 
as the fiery cross was home oyer the mountains to call to war 
all the vassals of the same chieftain.^ Grentlemen, cleigy, 
citizens, labourers, women, children, all assembled in crowds 
in the ohui'ches, in the streets, to swear fealty to the cove- 
nant. Even the highlanders, seized with the national im- 
pulse, forgot for a moment thmr passionate loyalty and fierce 
animosity to the lowlanders, and joined the insurgents. 
less than six weeks, all Scotland was confederated under the 
law of the covenant,. The persons employed by government, 

‘ When a eliief ^shed to assemble his clan on any sudden and im- 
portant occasion^ he killed a goat, made a crose of some light wood, set 
the four ends of it on fire, and then extihguished them in the blood of the 
goat. This cross was celled the JUry erm^ or the cross of shame \ be^r^ 
cause he who tefhsed to obey the token was deetored infamous. The cross 
was given into the hands of a quick and trusty meesenger, who, running 
rapi£y to the nearest hamlet, transferred it to the principal person, withoitt; 
attenng any other word than the name of the place of rendezvous. The nsw. : 
messenger forwiwded it with equal promptitude to the next village ; it Umi 
wen^ with amazing celerity, over the whole district dependent on the earna 
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tt few thousand catholics, and the town of Aberdeen, alone 
refused to join it. 

So much daring astonished Charles: he had been told of 
insane riots by a miserable rabble; the municipal council of 
Edinburgh h^ even come forward humbly to solicit his 
clemency, promising the prompt chastisement of the factious; 
and his Scottish courtiers boasted daily of learning, by their 
correspondence, that all was quiet, or nearly so.^ Incensed 
at the powerlessness of his will, he resolved to have recourse 
to force; but nothing was ready; it was necessary to gain time. 
The mai*quis of Hamilton was sent to Scotland, initructed 
to flatter the rebels with some hope, but not to say anything 
binding the king or to come to. any settlement. Twenty thou- 
sand covenanters, assembled at Edinburgh for a solemn fas^ 
went to meet Hamilton, (June, 1638;) seven hundred clergy- 
men, dressed in their robes, stood on an eminence by the road 
side, singing a psalm as he passed.* The party wished to 
give the marquis a high idea of its strength; and Hamilton, 
as well to preserve his credit with the country as to obey the 
instructions of his master, was inclined to seem conciliatory. 
But the concessions he proposed were deemed insufllcredt and 
deceitful; a royid covenant he attempted to set lip, in*opposi- 
tion to the popular covenant, was rejected with derision. After 
several useless interviews, and several journeys from Edin- 
burgh to London, he suddenly (Sept.) received from the king 
orders tc grant to th^ insurgents aU their demands; the abo- 
lition of the canons, Jof the liturgy, and of the court of liigh 
commission; the fir<^ise of an assembly of the kirk, and of a 
parliament inwhicK' all questions should be freely debated, 
and in which even the bishops miglit be impeached. The 
Scots were at once rejoiced, and utterly amtlzed; but still 
mistrustful, and the more so from the care taken to remove 

chief; and passed on to ttioae of his olHes, if the danger was common to them. 
At the sight of the fienr crfSft^very man from sixteen to sixty, capable of 
heanng anus, was obl^d his best weapons and his best accoutre- 

ments, and CO proeeedlto m place of rendezvous. He who failed in this. 
Trim liable" to have bis j^ndi| devastated by fire and blood ; a peril of which 
the fiery cross was tha emblem. In the civil war of 1745| the fiery cross 
was often in circuiatioit in Scotland ; once in particular, it travelled iu three 
hours tlie whole district of Bredalbane, about thirty miles. This custom 
existed in most of the Scandinavian nations. , 

* Clarendon, i. * May 
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every pretext for their longer confederating. The general 
synod assembled at Glasgow, (Nov. 21.) It soon perceived 
that Hamilton’s only object was to impede their progress, and 
to introduce into its acts some nullifying articles. Such, in 
fact, were the king’s instructions.' The assembly, however, 
proceeded, and wer6 taking measures to bring the bishops to 
trial, when Hamilton suddenly pronounced their dissolution, 
(Nov.. 28.) At the same time they heard that Charles was 
preparing for war, and that a body of troops levied in Ireland, ’ 
by the exertions of Strafford, was. on the point of embarking 
for Scotland.^ Hamilton departed for London; but the synod 
refused to disperse, continued their deliberations, condemned 
(ill the royal innovations, asserted the covenant, and abolished 
episcopacy. Several lords, till then neutral, (among others 
the earl of Argyle, a powerful nobleman, and renowned for 
his wisdom,) openly embraced the cause of their country. 
Scottish merchfmta went abroad to buy ammunition and arms; 
the covenant was sent to the Scottish troops serving on the 
Continent, and one of their best officers, Alexander Leslie, was 
invited to return home, to take, in case of need, the command .. 
of the insurgents. . Finally, in the name of the Scottish people, 
a declaration was addressed to the English nation, (Feb. 27,) 
to acquaint them with the just grievances df their laother 
Christians, and to repel the calumnies with which their com- 
mon enemies sought to blacken them and their cause. 

The court received this declaration with ridicule; the con- 
duct of the insurgents was laughed at there, as . absurd inso- 
lence; the only thing the courtiers professed to be annoyed at 
was the degraffihg annoyance of having to fight them; for what 
glory, what profit^ could be got by a war with a people so poor, 
vulgar, and obscure?® Though a Scotchman himself, Charles 
trusted that the old hatred and contempt of the English for 
Scotland would prevent the covenanters’ complaints from 
taking any effect upon men’s minds in the south. But the 
faith which unites nations soon effaces the boundary-lines that 
divide them. In the cause of the Scots, the malcontents of' 
England ardently recognised their own. &cret correspondence 
was rapidly established between the two kingdoms. The decla* 
tatious of the insurgents were spread everywhere; their griev • 

* See Appendix. No. V. * Strafford, ii. 233. 278, 279. 
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ances, their pFQ<!eedingS| th^ hopes^ became the subject of 
popular coiiTersation; in a short time, they acquired friends 
and agents in Londout in all' the counties, in the army, even 
at court. As soon aa their finn resolution to resist was as* 
oertained, and that opinion in England seemed to lend them 
its support, there were not wantix^ Scotch, and even English 
courtiers, who, to jq}uie some rival, to revenge themselves 
for some refuaiil, to provide against chances, hastened to ren- 
der them, und^hand, good service, sometimes by sending 
them information, sometimes by exaggerating to the other 
courtiers their number, boasting of their discipline, .and af- 
fecting great uneasiness on the Idng’s account and regret that 
he should incur such difficulties and dangers from want of a 
little complaisance. The royal army, in its way towards Scot- 
land, encountered a thousand reports spread on purpose to in- 
timidate and keep it back; the earl of Essex, its general, was 
earnestly advised to beware, to wait for reinforcements; the 
enemy, it was said, was much superior to him; they had be^ 
^een at such a place, near the frontiers; thi^ occupied all the 
Ntbrtresses; even Ba^ick would be in their . hands before he 
could arrive there. The earl, a scrupulous and faithful officer, 
though but little favourable to the designs of the court, con- 
tinue his march, entered Berwick without obstacle^ and soon 
found that the troops of the insurgents were heith^ so nu- 
merous nor so weU j^pared as he had been told. Tet these 
reports, as eagerfy sstened to as they were carefully spread, 
did not the less troiible men’s minds.* The anxiety increased 
when the king artit^ at York, (April;) ^ went there sur- 
rounded with exirgordinary pomp, atiU’ infatuated with the 
idea of the irresiitihle ascend^cy of royal majesty, and dat- 
tmring himself t^ to display it would suffice to make the 
rebeb return to ficff duty. As if to balance the appeal of 
nation to nation, wbid^ had been made by Scotland to England, 
he, in his turn, aApeded to the nobility of his kingdom, sum- 
ihoning them, the feudal custom, to come and 

tender him, m tKb (ts^Smon^ the service they owed him. 

The lor^ and^ a Ofowd of gentlemen tk)clm to York as to 
a festival. The towA and camp presented the appearance of 
a court and tom&anietit, not at all that of aS army and of 


* Clnrendon, i. 
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war. Charleses vtanW wiu^ delighted with Buch dh^tay ; but 
fntrigu^ disco'd^y add kiBiibordifiaiti<^ prevailed around him.^ 
The l^ts on tl^ frontiera iGuniliai^* with his 

soldiers. He wanted to exact fiom the lords an oat^ that 
th^ would upon ho . pretext whatever keep up any connexion 
with the rebelsf Brook imd lord Say revised to take it; 
and Charles dared' not proceed further against them than to 
order them to quit his court. Lord Holland entered the 
Scottish territory, but on seeing a body of troops whom Leslie 
had skilfully diiapoBed, and whom the earl, without much 
examinaiidti, cohdider^ more numerous than his own, he 
withdrew with precipitation.* Officers and soldiers all hesi- 
tated to comtnencfe a im so generally anathemalized. The 
Scots, well informed: of what passed, took advantage of this 
disposition. Th^ Wtote to the chiefs of the army, to lord 
Esse^ lord Arundel, lord Holland, in moderate and flatter- 
ing termi^ expressing an entire confidence in the sentiments 
of the nubility as weU as of the people of England, and pray- 
ing them to interpose and obtain for them from the king^" 
justice aiift the restoration of his favour.^ Soon, sure of bein^’! 
suppoiie^ they addressed the king himself, with humble 
respect^ But iVithout relinquishing any of their claims.^ Charles, 
a man vdthout energy, and as xeadily put out by obstacles as 
he was heedless before they presented themselves, felt alto- 
gether embarrassed. Conferences were opened, (June 11.)*^ 
The king was haughty, but eager to conclude the matter; 
the Scots ob^nat^ but mot insolent. Charles’s pride was 
content with the humility of their language; and on the 18th 
of June, 1639, by the advice of Laud himself, uneasy, it is 
said, at the approach of danger, a pacification was concluded 
at Berwick, under wWch both armies were ordered to break 
up, and a synod and Scotch parliament to be shortly con- 
voked, but without any clear and precise treaty to put an 
end to the differences which had given rise to the war. 

That war was oidy adjourned, and this both parties equally 
foresaw. The Scots, in dismissing their troops, gave the 
officers an advance of pay, ahd ordered them to hold them- 
adves constantly in readiness.^ On his side, Charles had 
scarcely disbanded his army before he began secretly to 

Clarendon, 1. Enshworth, H. S, 935. * • Clarendon, i. 

Rushworth, ii. 2, 938. * Ib. 940. * WJiitelocke, 81. 
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levy another* A month after the pacificatiooi he sent for 
Strafford to London to consult hini) as he said* on some mili^ 
taiy plans; and he added* I have much more, and indeed 
too much cause to desire your counsel andattendance for some 
time, which I think not dt to express by letter, more than 
this : the Scots covenant begins to spread too^far Strafford 
obeyed the summons instantly* It had long been his most 
ardent desire to be employed near his master, the only post in 
which his ambition could hope for the power and glory it 
aimed at. He arrived, resolved to employ against the ^vci> 
saries of the crown the whole of his ener^es; speaking of the 
Scots with profound contempt, asserting that irresolution alone 
had caused the late failure, and yet so conddent in the drm-^ 
ness of the king, that he promised himself from it irre- 
sistible support. He found the court agitated with petty 
intrigues; the earl of Essex, treated coldly, notwithstanding 
his good conduct in the campaign, had retired in discontent; 
the officers mutually accused each other of incapacity or want 
/'Of courage; the queen’s favourites were eagerly at work, 
^>tseeldng to turn the general embarrassments to the^i advance- 
ment of their own fortunes and the downfal of their rivals; 
the king himself wto low-spirited and anxious.^ Strafford, 
however, soon felt iU at ease, and unable to obtain the adoption 
-of what he judged necessary or to carry out even what he had 
got adopted. The intrigues of the courtiers yrere soon directed 
against him. He could not prevent one of his personal ene- 
mies, sir Harry Vnne, from being, ithrough the queen’s influ- 
•ence, elevated to the rank of secretary of state.^ The public, 
who had witnessed^ his arrival with anxiety, uncertain what 
use he would mske of his power, soon learned that he was 
urging the most rigorous measures, and pursued him with 
their maledictions.^ Matters became pressing. A dispute had 
arisen between king and the Scots, as to the construction 
of the treaty of !^er^ick, of which scarcely anything had been 
. reduced to writing j jChurles had had a paper, which, accord- 
/ ing to the cover^t«(|^ expressed its real conditions, burnt 
by the common |an^an; of this the Scots now loudly com- 
plained, and ths kmg did not care^ to put forth anything 
in disproof of t{ieir statements, for in negotiating he had 

Strafifbrd’ft Letteffi an<l Despatches, ii. 372. * Clarendon, i. 2Iii. 
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pei*mitted them to hope4hat which he did not mean to 
accomplish.^ Imtated by this want of faith, and exhort^ 
by their English fiSendd to redouble their distrust, the 
synod and parliament of Scotland, far from yielding any 
of their pretensionsy put forward others still more daring. 
The parliament demanded thab the king should be bound to 
convoke them every three years, that freedom of election and 
of speech should be assured them, so that political liberty, 
firmly secured, might watch over the maintenance of the 
national faith.^ '*The words, ^attempt on the prerogative,’ 

' invaded sovereignty and so on, now sounded more loudly 
than ever at court and in the council : “ I wish these people,” 
said Stra^ordi were well whipped into their right senses.”* 
War was resolved upon. . But how maintain it ? what new 
and plausible motives put forward to the nation? The public 
treasury wds empty, the king’s private purse exhausted, and 
opinion, already sufiScieutly powerful to make it advisable 
it should be heerd, if not followed. The pretext sought for 
offered itself. From the beginning of the troubles, cardinal 
Itichelieu, displeased vnth the English court, in which Spanish 
Infiuence prevailed, had been in correspondence with the 
Scots; he had an agent among them, had sent them money 
and arms, and promised, in case of need, greater assistance. A 
letter from the principal covenanters was intercepted, bearing 
the address, ^ To the king,’ and evidently intended for the king 
of France, whose assistance it requested.^ Charles and the 
council did not doubt that this appeal to a foreign prince^ 
high treason by law, would inspire all England with on 
indignation equ^ to their own; this was enough, they thought, 
to convince all minds of the legitimacy of the war. In this 
confidence, which served to veil the hard yoke of necessity, 
the calling of a newparliament was determined upon, and mean- 
time, Strafford returned to Ireland (March 16, 1640) to obtain 
supplies and soldiers from the parliament of that kingdom also. 

1 Clareadon, i, ; Bushworth, ii. 2, 96D. 

* Bushworth, i. 2, 992. * Strafford’s Letters, ii. 138. 
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At the news that a parliament was summoned^ England 
was astonished; it had ceased to hppe for a Ipgal reform, 
though such was fdl it Imd thought of. However great its 
discontent^ all violent designs were foreign, to, the ideas of 
the nation. Sectarians, in some places the multitude, and 
a few men already compromised as leaders of the nascent 
parties, alone fostered darker passions and more extended 
designs. The public had approved and upheld them in their 
resistance, but without sharing in any of their ulterior pro- 
jects, or even conceiving their existence. Continuous troubles 
had made many worthy citizens doubt, if not as to the lawful- 
ness, at least as to the profn^ety of the ardour and obstinacy^ 
of the last parliaments. They c^ed to mihd, without blammgj^ 
but with regret, the harshness of their language, ; the dis-\ 
orderly character of their excited debates, ai^ dl pronused 
themselves greater moderation in future. Under the ihfiu- 
ence of 'these feelings, the constituencies returned a house of 
commons opposed to the court, resolved to have all grievances 
redressed, and in which all those men whose opposi^on had 
rendered them popular took a seat, but composed, for the 
most part, of peacei|ble citizen^ free from ail party engage- 
ments, afraid of aU violence^ all secret combinal^ns, and 
precipitate resolutions, and flattering themselv^ they should 
reform abuses witl^ut offending the king, or hazarding the 
peace of the couati^. 

After considerable delay, which gave some displeasure, the 
parliament met, (j%ril 18, 1640.) Charles had the letter of 
the Scots to the of France laid Wore it» enlarged upon 
their treason, announced war, and demanded subsidies. The 
house of commons took little notice of the letter, and seemed 
to regard it a| an incident of no importance compared 
with the great loKterests they hod at stake.^ This offended 
the king, who tKou^t the house took up his quarrel with too 
much indiffei’enle. vOn their side, the house complained of a 
certain want of ireq|S(St^and etiquette towards their speaker, 
on the day of iiii pi^ntation to the king.^ The courts after 
halving passed 7 ^^ without a parliament, had some 

difficulty in la]&g aside its scornful levity:^ and the house, 
notwithstanding their pacific intentions, had very naturally re- 
sumed, on tlieir 'retum to Westxninster, the dignity of a public 
» Park Hist, ii, oao. Mb. 
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power, eleven yeasrs slighted, and recalled from neces^^. 
The debates soon assumed W grave character. The Hng re- 
quired the house to vote the subsidies before they proceeded 
to consider their grievances, promising he would let them sit 
afterwards, and l^n with kindness to their representations. 
Long discussions arose on this point, but without violence, 
though the sittings were attended with earnest assiduity, and 
prolonged much kter than usuol.^ A few bitter words, escap- 
ing £rom members not much known, were immediately re- 
prised, fuid the speeches of several servants of the crown, 
^esteemed.in other respects* met with a favourable reception.^ 
But still the hbisse showed a thorough determination to have 
their giievances recessed before they voted supplies. In vain 
was it urged that war was imminent; they cared little about 
the war, though they did not say as much, out of respect for 
the king. Cities had recourse to the interposition of the 
lords. X^ey voted that in their opinion the subsidies ought 
to prece^ the question of grievances; *and demanded a con- 
ference with the commons to exhort them to this procedure.’ 
The commons accepted the conference, but voted, in their 
turn^ on «e-entering their own chamber, that the resolution of 
the lords virM an infiingement of their privileges, for that 
they had no right to take notice of supplies till they came 
regularly before them.^ ^£^9 Hampden, St. John, and others, 
seized upon this incident to indame the house, whose inten- 
tions were more modemte than suited its principles and its 
position. It ^ew a^tated, impatient, but stiU checking 
itself, though fuUy resolved to maintain its rights. Time 
passed on; the king permitted himself to say that this par- 
* Uament would be as intractable as its predecessors. Alr^y 
irritated, he sent a message to the house, that if they would 
grant him twelve subsidies, payable in three years, he would 
engage hencefori;h never to levy ship-money without the con- 
sent of parliament, (May 4^ 1640.)’ The sum seemed enor- 
mous; it was more, they said, than all the money in the 
kingdom. Besides, it was not sufficient that the king should 
give up ship-money rit was essential that, as a principle, both 
as to the past and as to the future, it should be declared illegaL 
The house, Ijpwever, had no desire to break entirely with the 
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kixig; it was dembnstrated that the amount of the twelve 
subsidies was not, -by a great deal, so high as had been at 
first said; and notwithstanding their repu^ance to suspend 
the examination of grievances, to show their good faith and 
loyalty, they took the message into consideration^ They 
were on the point of deciding that subsidies should bo granted 
without fixing the amount, when the secretary of state, inr 
Harry Vane, rose, and said, that unless the whole of the mes- 
sage were adopted, it was not worth while to deliberate, for 
that the king would not accept less than he had asked. T^e 
attorney-general, Herbert, confirmed Vane’s statement,^ 
tonishmeut and anger took possession of the house; the most 
moderate were struck with consternation. It was late, the 
debate was adjourned till the next day^ But on that day, the, 
moment the commons assembled, the king summoned them to 
the upper house; and three weeks after its convocation par- 
liament was dissolved, (May 5.) 

An hour after the ^ssolution, Edward Hyde, afterwards 
lord Clarendon, met St. John, the friend of Hampden, and 
one of the leaders of the opposition, already formed into a 
party. Hyde was dispirit^; St. Johii, on the ^contrary, 
though of a naturally sombre countenance, and who was never 
8^n to smile, had now a joyous look and beaming eyes:— - 
** What disturbs you?*' said he to Hyde. ** That which dis- 
turbs many honest men,” answered Hyde, ** the so imprudent 
dissolution of so sensible and moderate a parliament, which, 
in pur present disorders, the only one likely to apply a 
remedy.” “Ah, said St. John, “before things get 

better, they must g^t still worse; this parliament would never 
have done what mtfct be done.”* ^ 

The same day, ih the evening, Charles was full of regret; 
the disposition of &e house, he said, had been falsely repre- 
sented to him: he had never authorized Vane to decline that 
unless he had twelw subsidies he would accept of none. Next 
day, too, he was wj^^uskelby, and assembling a few expe- 
rienced men, asked Whither the dissolution could not be re- 
called. Tills was pdged impossible; and Charles returned 
to dei^potism, a little mote anxious, but as reckle^, as haughty,, 
os before the attempt, he had just made to quit it. 


^ Clarendon, i. 
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The urgen^jT of ilie .aitualaon Beemdd for a moment to re- 
store to his ministers some coniidence, to their measures some 
success; Strafford had retumed from Ireland, (April 4,) suf- 
fering under a violent attack of the gout, threatened with a 
pleurisy, and unable to move.^ But he had obtained from 
the Irish parliament ail he had asked; subsidies, soldiers, 
offers, promises; and as soon as he could leave his bed, he set 
once more to the work with liis accustomed vigour and devo^ 
tiom. In less thim three weeks, voluntary contributions, 
nnder the influence of his example, poured into the exchequer 
nearly 300,000/4, the catholics furnishing the greatest part 
of it.^ With these were combined all the vexatious means in 
use, forced loans, ship-money, monopolies; the coining of 
bMe money was even suggested.^ In the eyes of the king 
and his- servants, necessity excused ever 3 rthing: but necessity 
is never the limit of tyranny: Charles resumed against the 
members of the parliament his old and worse than useless 
practices of persecution and vengeance. Sir Henry Bellasis 
and sir John Hotham were imprisoned for their speeches; 
the house and papers of lord Brook were searched; Mr. 
Carew was sent to the Tower for having refused to give up 
the petitions he had received duinng the session, as chairman 
of the coWiittee appointed to examine them.^ An oath w|jg 
exacted from all Uie clergy never to consent to any alterati<^ 
in the government of the church; and the oath concluded : 
with an et cetera which provoked a smile of mistrust and 
anger.^ Never had more arrogant or harsher language been 
used: some Yorkshire^gentlemea^had refused to comply with 
an arbitrary requisition; the council wished to prosecute 
them: The only way with my gentlemen,” said Strafford, 
“ is to send for tiiem up and lay them by the heels.”® He 
knew better than any other the extent of the inevitable evils; 
but passion in him stifled alike idl prudence and all fear; it 
seemed as though his earnest effort was to communicate to the 
king, the council, and the court, that fever which blinds man 

1 Strafford's Letters, ii. 403. ^ Neal, ii. S96. « 
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toi his true condition and to Ma danger. He again fell iO, and 
iras even at the brink of the grave; but hia pl^sieid weak- 
nees only increased the haradmess of his counsels; and almost 
ere he could stand, be departed with the king for the army, 
. akeady assembled on the frontiers of Scotian^ and which he 
was to command. 

On his way, he leamt that the Scots, taking the offensive^ 
had entered England (Aug. 21), and on arriving at York, 
he found that at Newbum (Aug. 28), they beaten^ 
almost without resistance, the first English troops that bad 
come in their wa^. Neitl^r of these events w^ fbe wmrik 
of the Scots alone. Durii^ the pacification, their agents in 
London hod contracted a dose dliance with tiie kmers of 
the malcontents, who had exhorted them^ if the war re-cpm* 
menced, promptly to invade Jkigland, promising them the aid 
of a numerous party. A messenger was ev^ sent to Seot^ 
land bearing inclosed in a hollow stafiT .an engagement to 
. that purpose, at the foot of which, to inspire the Scots with 
. more confidence, lord Saville, the only oste^ible lesAest of the 
plot, had count^eited the signatures of Six of the greatest 
English lords. A fierce hatred against Strafford h^ alone 
Induced lord Saville^ a man of very indifferent chgryster, and 
5f Ikdd in very light estimation, to engage in this audacious in- 
4 ^ ^gue; but there is every probab&ty that some most influ- 
c ential and most ^si^cere patriots had also taken part in it.> 
They had not idisfonceived the disposition of the people. 
Parliament was not sooner dissolved, tlian aversion for the 
war was everywbefe openly displayei^ In London, placards 
called upon the ia]||pFentices to rise and tear In pieces Laud, 
the author of so laany evils. A furious band attacked ids 
pdace, and he vm obliged to seek rrfuge at Whitehall. St. 
FmiTs church, w^btod^ the court of high commistion sat, was 
feroed by another c^Ting, No no h^h oommis^ 

• sion P In the cfunlles, violence alone procured recruits. To 
r :4Miciq[ie enlistmeiK :|nany persons mutilated, some banged 
j^mselvea;^ tii^ #]|£robeyed the call without resistance, 

, were insulted ii| th# siieets and treated as cowards by their 
families and firi^idal Joining their regiments, they carried 
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tibitlier, and thefe lotiitd the mune feeHngs. Several offi- 
cers, suspected of '^ere killed by their soldiers.^ 

When the army eimie itfr with ^ Scots, the iasubordinatioii 
and murmuring redoabled; it saw the covenant floating 
writtmi in large characters on the Scottish standards; it heard 
the drum calHng the troops to sermon, and at sunrise the 
whole camp ringing with psalms and prayers. At this sight, 
at the a^unts wMch reached them of the pious ardour and 
friendly ^dispodtion of Scotland towards ^e English, the 
soldiero were alternately softened an4 incensed, cursing this 
impious waTiv and already vanquished, for they felt as ^ 
dgndng agahdst brethren and against Arrived 

on the banks of the Tyne, the Scots, without any hostile de- 
monstia^on, asked leave to pass^ English sentinel dred 
at them; a :few cannons answered; an action commenced, and 
aihnoet'inunedmtety the English army dispersed, and Strafford 
only took the command of it to return to York; leaving the 
Scots to occupy, without obstacle, the country and the towns 
between dty^fnd the fronders of the two kingdoms.^ 

From that moment Strafford himself was conquered. In 
vain did he endeavour, now by good word^ now by threats, 
to inspirc^the troops with other feelings; his advances to the 
officers were crnistrained, and iU conc^ed his contempt and 
anger; his ligour irritated the soldiers without intimidating 
them. Petitions from several counties soon arrived, entreat- 
ing the king to conclude a peace. Lords Wharton and 
Howard ventured to prosent one themsdives; Strafford caused 
them to be arrested, convoked a court-martial, and demanded 
that they should be shot, at the head of the army, as abettors 
of revolt. The court remained silent; at leng^ Hamilton 
spoke: “ My lord,” said he to Strafford, “ when this sentence 
of yours is pronouneed, ore you sure of soldiers?” Strafford, 
as if struck with a sudden revelation, turned away his head 
shudderingly, and made no reply.^ Yet his indomitable pride 
stall upheld bis hcpes; ^ Let the king but speak the word,” 
he wrote to Laud, and I will make Scots go hence faster 
than they came; I would answer for it, on my life; but the 

instructions must come from anotiier than me.” In fact, 

; 
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Charles already avoided him, afraid of tlie energy of his 
councils. 

This prince had fallen into profound despondency; every 
day brought him some new proof of his weakness; money was 
wanting, and the old means of raising it no longer answered; 
the soldiers mutinied or deserted in whole bands; the people 
were everywhere in a state of excitement, impatient for the 
result which was now inevitable; tlie correspondence with the 
Scots was renewed around him, in liis camp, in "his very 
house. The latter, still prudent in their; actioris, humble in 
their speech, spared the counties they had invaded, loaded 
their prisoners with kindness and attention, and renewed at 
every opportunity their protestations of pacific views, of 
fidelity and devotion to the king, certain of victory, but 
anxious that it^^ould be the victory of peace. In con- 
nexion witli tlii^’ word peace, that of parliament began to be 
combined. Thereupon Charles, seized with feai*, determined, 
(Sept. 7,)* by whose advice is hot known, to assemble at York 
the great council of the peers'of the kingd^, a feudal assem- 
bly, fallen into desuetude for the last Four centuries, but 
which formerly, in the time of the weakness of the commons, 
had often shared .alone the sovereign power. "VVij^hout well 
knowing what this assembly was, or what it could do, there 
was hoped from it more complaisance and considei^ation for 
the king’s honour; it became a question, at court, whether 
possibly this assembly could not of itself vote subsidies.® But, 
before this great council had met, two petitions, one from the 
city of London, 3 tbe other from twelve of the most eminent 
peers, ^ solicited in express terms, the convocation of a consti- 
tutional parliament. This was enough to overcome the re- 
maining resistance of a king who could do nothing further. 
In the midst of these doubts and fears, Strafford, as much to 
gratify his resentment, as to justify his councils, had attacked 
the Scots andi obtained some advantage over them; he was 
censured as hs^ng compromised the king, and received orders 
to confine himiblf quarters.* The peers met. (Sept. 24.) 

1 Uush#ortli^, ii. 2, 1257. s Clarcuduii, i. 

» RusLwortli. li. 2, im, 

lb. ]262: Essex, Bedford. Hertford. Warwick. Bristol, kl^ilgrtive, 

Bay und Seal* Hdvard. Bolingbroke. Mandcville. Brook, diid Page;. 

* Clarendon, i. Luigard, x. 95, and Brodie. ii. 5S9, deny tlie ftxcta 
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Charles announced to them that he was about to summon a 
pai'liament, and only claimed their advice in Seating with 
the Scots.' Negotiations were begun. Sixteen peers, all 
inclined to the popular party, were charged with their 
management.^ It was first stipulated that both armies should 
remain on foot, and that the king should pay that of tho Scots 
as well as liis own. For this purpose a loan of 200,000/. was re- 
quested of the city of London, and the peers added their word 
to that of the kiiig for its proper expenditure.^ After signing, 
at Ripen, the preliminary articles, Charles, anxious to relax, 
in the queen’s society, from so many difficulties and annoy- 
ances, transfen'cd the negotiation to London, (Oct. 23,)^ 
where the parliament was about to assemble. The Scottish 
commissioners hastened thither, certain of finding powerful 
allies. The elections were proceeding thr^ghout England, 
with the utmost excitement. The coui% sad and dispirited, 
in vain sought to exercise soraie influence over them; their 
candidates, fe^ebly supported, were rejected on all sides; they 
could not even carry the return of sir Thomas Gardiner, 
wliom the king wished to have as speaker.® The meeting of 
parliament was fixed for the 3i*d of November. Some per- 
sons advised Laud to choose another day; this, they said, was 
one of bad omen: the parliament assembled on that day, under 
Henry VIII., began with the ruin of cardinal Wolsey, and 
ended with the destruction of the monasteries.® Laud disre- 
garded the presages, not from superior confidence, but because 
he was weary of the struggle, and, like his master, recklessly 
relied upon the chances of a future, the results of which, 
however, both victors and vanquished were very far from 
suspecting. 

from indi:ctions derived from official, and extemporary documents; lut 
tlieir reasons do not appear to me sufficient to justify the rejection of tbe 
evidence of Clarendon, wliose narrative is formal, circumstantial, and vbo 
had no motive for deviating from the truth on this point. 

1 Rushworth, ii. 2, 1270. 

* Lords Bedford. Hertford, Essex, Salisbury, Warwick, Bristol, Holland, 
Berkshire, Mandeville, Wharton, Paget, Brook, Pawlet, Howard, Saville, 
Ponsmore. 

• Biishworth, ii. 2, 1279. * Ib. 1286. 

» Clarendon ; Whitelocke, 37. • Whitelocke, 37. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 

1640 — 1642 . 

Opening of purliam^t— It seizes on power— State of r^t^ovs and pditM 
parties — ^The king’s ooncesaione— Negotiations between tbe king and 
the leaders of parliament— Conspiracy in the army — StrajQTord's trial 
and death— The kings joamey to Scotland— Insnn^on in Ireland^ 
Debate on the remonstrance— The king’s return to London— Progress 
of the revolution — Riots— Afibir of the five members— The king leaves 
London — The queen’s departure for the continent— ^Affair of the miUtia 
—Negotiations— The king fixes his residence at Yorfe— Both parties 
. prepare for worr-The king refused admission to Hull— Vain attempts 
at conciliation— Formation of the two armies. 

On the appointed ciaj the king opened parliament. ^He went 
to Westminister without pomp, almost without retinue, not on 
horseback and ido]% the streets as usual, but by the Thames, 
in a plain boat^ |liunning observatipn, like a pxdsoner fol- 
lowing the trium]^ of his conqueror. His spee^ was vague 
and embarrassed* In it he promised the redress of all griev- 
ances, but persist^ in calling the Scots * rebels,’ and in de- 
: manding t^t t^e^ should be driven from the kingdom, as if 
the war was stiU proceeding. The commons heard him with 
•cold respect, ^ the opening of a session had the 

iittendance bee^ so nurorous; never had their &ces worn so 
proud an aapecl m presence of the sovereign.^ 

The king ha|, SjSiireelj quitted the house, ere his friends — 
thei*e were ve^ them— clearly perceived^ from the 

eonversatl^ ofTtblr various groups, tlmt the public indigna- 
tion Burp^se^i&v^ what they had feared. The dissolution 
of the last parlpunint had exasperated ev^^ the most mode- 
^te. The^ vm ko longer talk of conciUittion or caution. 

* Clarendon, ii. J. 
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The daywiu come» they' said, f6r putting in fbroe die whole 
power cu parliament and eradicating all abuses so effectually 
that not a stray root should remain. Thus, with very un- 
equal strength, thoughts equally haughty &uad themselves 
drawn up in batde array. For eleven years the king and 
the church had prodaimed their absolute, independent, jure 
dfusno sovereignty ; they had tried all modes of forcing it 
upon the nation. Unable to effect this, and yet insisting upon 
the same maxims, they came, in their own weakness, to seek 
aid from an assembly, which, without putting it forward as a 
prindple, without making any show of it, believed in their 
own sovareignty, and fdt themselves capable of exercising it*. 

They began by a distinct announcement of all their griev- 
ances. Each member brought with him a petition from his 
town or county; he readily. and, taking it as the text of a 
speech, proposed, infeach case, that the house, till more effi- 
cacious measures could be adopted, should at least vote the 
dunphiints to he legitimate.^ . Thus, in a few days, opinion 
from alt parts of the country declared itself. Thus were 
passed in review and condemned, all the acts of tyranny, 
monopolies, ship-money, arbitrary arrests, the usurpations of 
the bishops, the proceedings of the extraordinary courts. 
None opppsed the resolutions;^ such was the unanimity, that 
several were adopted on the motion of men whoy soon after, 
became the most intimate confidants of the king.^ 

As if these means were not sufficient to reveal the whobt 
state of the case, more than forty committees were appointed' > 
to inquire into abuses, and to receive the complaints of the 
citizens.^ From day to tradesmen and farmers earne d 
on horseback, in whole bands, bearers to parliament of the ' 
complaints of their town or district.^ In every directio]i, 
such accusations called for; resounded from the 
pulpit, in theptfbEe stfieeb^ and w^re eagerly received, from 
whatever quarts,' in Wh^ver fenn,. and admitted wUh 
equal confidence, whether riiey arraign^ generally the whole 
government^ or indfriiduals, whose punishment, nam^ was^ 
dmnanded. The power of the eommittees was unlimited ; na 
one had a right to oppose them even by silence, and the memr 

Pari. Hlat. it S40. ^ Ib. 672. 

* Bit John Criepesper^ loid Bigby, lard Falkland, dec. 

« Busbworth, i. 2, 28 ; Neal, 3X8. » Wbiteloelo^ ke. 88 
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bers of the privy council themselves were obliged to state, if 
called upon, what had passed in their deliberations.^ 

To the disapprobation of acts was^joined the general pro- 
scription of the actors. Every agent of the crown, of what, 
rank soever, who had taken part in the execution of the 
measures condemned, was marked by the name of * delin- 
quent.’^ In every county, a^list of the delinquents was 
drawn up. No uniform and definitive punishment was put 
in effect against them; but they might, at any time, at the 
pleasure of the house, on the least pretext of > some new 
offence, be brought befbre it, and punished by fines, impri** 
sonment, or confiscation. 

In examining their own elections, the house declared un- , 
worthy of a seat among them whoever had takea port in any 
monopoly, (Nov. 9, 1640.) Four members were on this 
ground excluded, (Jan, 21, 1641.) Siibh was the case also 
with several others under the pretext of some irregularity, 
but, in reality, without legal justification, and merely because 
their opinions were distrusted. Two of the most notorious 
monopolists, sir Henry Mildmay and Mr. Whitaker, , were ad- 
mitted without obstacle: they had come over to the dominant 
party.3 ^ o 

At the aspect offthis power, so immense^ so unlooked for, so 
determined, fear seized upon all the servants of the crown, 
upon all who had ino apprehend an accusation or an enemy, 
'^or them, danger impended from all sides, defence present^ 

• itself nowhere. He sole desire of the court now was to 
^ pass unnoticed; the king concealed his affliction, his uneasi- 
’ ; ness, under the v^l of complete inaction; the judges, 
trembling for themselves, would not have dared to protect a 
.delinquent; the bishops, without attempting to prevent it, 
saw their innovations abolished all around' them, John 
Bancro^ bishop pf Oxford, died suddenly, from vexation and 
fear;^ the presb|temn preachers resumed, without any legal 
steps, possession (4) their livings and pulpits; all the dis- 
jsenting sects pul|lic|r assembled again; pamphlets of every 
description mrco^t^^mull liberty. Roya,! and episcopal des- 
potism, though sftill isxistent, with its ministers, its tribunals, 
its law% its woribip^ was everywhere motionl^, powerless.* 

^ Clflvendoxu ' P Id. * Pari. Hist. ii. 051 ; Clarendon. 

* Bnpin, it. 21. * Clarendon ; Neal, il. 921). 
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Strafford had foreseen this explosion, and entreated 
the king to dispense with his attending parliament, He 
should not be able to do his nu^iestjr any service there/* he 
wrote to him, but should rather be a means to hinder his 
affaiw; in regard he foresaw that the great envy and ill will 
of the parliament and of the Scots would be bent against 
him. Whereas, if he kept ouPof sight, he would not be so 
much in their mind, as he should be by showing himself 
in parliament; and if they should fall upon him, he being 
at a distance, whatsoever they should conclude against him^ 
he might ttie ,bettm^ avoid, and retire from any danger, 
having the liberty o^’^ing out of their hands, and to ga 
over to Ireland or to some other place where he might be 
most serviceable to his majesty.” But the king being very 
earnest for Strafford’s coming, laid his commands upon him, , 
and told him, ** that as he was king of England he was able 
to secure him from any danger, and that parliament should 
not touch ohe hair of his head.”' Strafford still hesitated, but 
upon a second invitation, braving the storm, since it was in- 
evitable, he set out with the resolution of himself accusing 
before the upper house, on proofs recently collected, the 
principaltfnembers of the house of commons, of having ex- 
cited and aided the Scottish invasion. Aware of the blow he 
was about to strike, Fym and his friends struck first. On 
the 9th of November, Strafibrd arrived in London; on the 
10th, fatigue and fever, confined him to his bed; on the f 
11th, the houi^e of commons closed their doors, and, on the "j- 
motion of Pym, abruptly impeached him for high treason. 
Lord Falkland alone, though an enemy of Strafford’s, said 
that delay and some examination seemed required by the 
justice and dignity of the house. “The least delay may 
lose everjrthing,” said Pym; “ if the earl talk but once with, 
the king, parliament will be dissolved; besides, the house 
only impeaches : it is not the judge.” And he proceeded im- 
mediately, with a committee, to lay the accusation before the 
lords.* 

Strafford was at this time with, the king. At the first inti? 

t Whitelocke, 37, One vould think Mr. Lingerd (x. 207^ bod not seen 
this passage ; for he says it was only the friends of Strafford who advised^ 
him not to go to London, but that foi his own part he did not hesitate an 
instant. * State Trials. iii..l«183- 
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mation, be bastened to tbe upper house, where had pre« 
c^ed him. He found the d^rs closed^ and angrily rebuked 
the usher^ who hesitated to admit him; he was advancing up 
the hall to take his seat, when several voices called upon him 
to retire. The eari stopped, looked round, and, after a few 
minutes’ hesitation, obeyed. Becalied an hour afterwards, 
he was directed to> kneri at » bar; he was then informed 
that the lords had accepted his impeachment, and decided, on 
the demand of the coQunons, that he should be sent to the 
Towmr. He attempted to spe^ but thO: houas refused to 
hear him, and the order of commitment was ferthwith exe* 
cuted.^ S V 

To the impeachment of Strafford ahnost immediamly sue* 
ceeded that of Laud, a man less feared, but risll more. odio^. 
A fanatic as sincere as stem. Ins conscience zepme^ed him 
with nothing, and he was utterly astonished at the impeiufe* 
ment. Not one man in the house of commons,” he said, 
*^do€8, in his heart, believe me a traitor,” ' The earl of 
Essex sharply took up these words as insidtihg to the com- 
mons, who had accused him. . Laud, still , more surprised, 
made on apology, and begged to be treated f^eipordlng to the 
ancient usages c£ parliament Lord Siqr himself 

indignant that he should pretend to. prescrite to them h<xw 
they were to proceed. The archbishop^ now thoroi^^y agi- 
tate^ was silent^ incapable of understanding other passions 
' than his own, or ii zemembmng tha( he had ever thus spoken 
to his enemies (^c« 18.)^ 

Two other mh&ters, the lord keeper ilnch, and the secre- 
tary of state Wiii^ebank, had taken an equally part in 
tyranny; but lli^fenner, a crafty courtier, had foreseen what 
was coming, ai^ fer the last three numths had^plied himself, 
at his master’s cifense^ hi gaining the indtdgenoe pf the leaders 
of the oppositi^ ; &e other, a weak man am of mediocre un- 
derstanding, ix^ipiiM neither hatred nor fear. The commons, 
however, impelolii;^ both, though without any exhibition of 
passion, and aflf if^gdy to satisfy the public demand. Win- 
debank abBe<MDA^.T jbord Finch obtained permission to ap- 
pear befere th^ouse, and there, in humble terms but graceful 
manner, |m ijumeaning apology, (Dec. Jl.) The party 

> State Ti^s, iU. 1384. 
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was pleased wHAl ilu^ as the first homage paid by a minister 
of the crown to ita power, and allowed him time to make his 
way beyond sea. hetexil members were astonislmd at this 
so partial jnsdce; but Pym and Hampden, skilful leaders, 
did not wish to di^uia^ baseness on the p^ of their oppo- .. 
nents.^ impeachments againiit two bishops, some' theologian^ 
and six ju^es, were also 8€#'on foot. But that of Strafierd 
alone was followed up with ardour. A secret committee, in- 
vested with immense powers, was commissioned to scrutinise 
his whole Mf^ to trace, in his words os well as in his actB^ 
nay;, even I& this couiMsits he had given, whetlier the king had 
adopted thetn or not^ proofs of high treason.^ A similar 
committee formed in Ireland, served as an auxiliary to that 
of the ^mmcms; The Scots Concurred by a virulent decla- 
ration, hinting very unmistakably that their army would not 
leave, the kin^om tiU justice h^ been done on their most 
cruel enemy. To popular hatred and fear, it did not seem 
too much that^ the three nations should be leagued against one 
prisoner.^. 

Thus: delivered from their adversaries, and preparing 
signal veugeainoe against the only one they feared, the com- 
mons to^ possession of the government. They voted subsi- 
dies, but of insignificant amduht, merely sufficient to supply 
the necesrities of each day.^ Commissioners selected fi;om 
their body, mi named in the bill, were alone entrusted with 
th^ application. The custcmi duties, in like manner, were 
only voted finr two months, and renewed firom time to time. 
To meet the expenses, more considerable and more prompt 
revenues were needled. • The. commons borrowed, but in their 
own name, from their partisans in the city, even from their 
own members, and on the sole security of their promise: thus 
originated publk credit.^ The king pressed the dismissal of 
the two armies j»axt^ularly tl^ of tl^ Scots, dwelling upcm 
the burden them continuance in England imposed on the 
noithem counties; but the house had need of them,^ and felt 
in a position to induce the peopto to sufi^ this burden: 

1 Pari. Hist« ii. 680 ; Cliureiidon, (Oifonl. X8U7,) i. 274, ii. IS, 3 7 ; May, 
i. 80, 172 ; Wbitelocke; 40. ^ Clarendon, i. 279. 

> lb. 297. The trial of StraiTord forms ihe 8th volume of Bushworth'i 
collection ; I refer to it thus once tor all. • Pori. Hist. ii. 701. 

* Clarendon, vt sup, * Baillie, Letters, i. 240* 
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I* The Philistines are too strong for us still/^ said Mr* Strode; 
** we cannot do without our allies.” The Ung’s importunities 
were eluded; nay, in the distribution of the funds allotted for 
their pay, more favour was shown to the Scots than to the 
English troops, whose ofTicers did not all inspire parliament 
with the same confidence*^ Some of these took offence, but the 
house paid no heed to it. The/did more: they resolved that 
the Scots had lent the English a brotherly assistance, tiiat for 
the future they should be called brothers, and voted in their 
favour, as an indemnity and recompence, the sunt of 300,000/, 
The negotiations for a definitive peace with Scotlaxid were eon? 
ducted by a committee of parliament rather than by the king’s 
council. The leaders of both houses, particularly th<^ of the 
commons, dined together eveJiy day at Mr. Pym’s, at their own 
expense ; here they were joined by the Scottish commissioners, 
by the authors of the principal petitions,' by the most influential 
men in the city; here they discussed the affairs , of both 
houses and of the state.^ Such was the tendency of all powers 
to parliament, that the councillors of the crown, incapable or 
afi*aid of deciding the slightest question of themselves, re- 
ferred to it in everything, without its needing to make any 
demand to that <|fiect. A Eoman-catholic priest, Gipodroan, 
had been condemned to death; the king, who dared not par** 
don him, placed his life at the disposal of the commons, the 
only means of saying it; for, notwithstanding their passions, 
they manifested W desire for bloodshed, (Feb. 1641 .)^ Tho 
people had conceded a hatred for the queen’s mother, Marie 
de Medicis, then d refugee in London; every day the multitude 
surrounded her house, loading her with insults and menaces. 
It was to the commons that the court applied to know whether 
she could remain in England, and how her safety should be 
cared for. Thpf answered she had better depart, voted 
10,000/. for iW Journey, and their wish was immediately 
carried out Decisions of the courts of law, long 

since pronounc^, qame under their jurisdiction, as well as the 
pritrate afiairs jpf and court. The condemnation of 

Frynne. Burto|}, B^^ick, Leighton, and Lilbume, was de- 
iriajred illegal, |itd t^eir libation ordered, (Nov. 7,)^ together 

'■? f'’ 
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with a laa^ indemnity, which, however, they never received I " 
the common fate of p^t meri^ soon effaced by new deserts, 
new necessities. The joy of the public was their only re- 
compence: at the news of their return, a crowd of five thou- 
sand persons went to meet them; everywhere,. on their routes 
the streets were hung with flags and laurels, and all the men 
wore rosemary and bays in their hats.' The transports of the 
people, the weakness of the king, everything urged on the 
commons to take into their sole hands the reins of the state, 
everything concurred to elevate them into sovereign power. 

Thiur first attempt at the reform of institutions manifestly 
proclaimed, if . not their sovereignty, at least their complete 
independence, A bill was proposed, (Jan. 19, 1641,) which 
prescribed iho calling of a new parliament, every three years 
at the most. If the king did not convoke one, twelve peers 
assembled at Westminster might summon one without his co- 
operation; in default of this, the sheriffs and municipal officers 
were to proceed with the elections. If the sheriffs nfeglected 
to see tojt, the citizens had a right to assemble and elect re- 
presentatives. No parliament could be dissolved or adjourned 
without the consent of the two houses, till fifty days after its 
meetuig;; and to the houses alone belonged the choice of their 
respective spe^er.^ At the first news of this bill, the king 
quitted the silence in which he had shut himself up, and as- 
sembling both houses at Whitehall, (Jan. 23,)® said, “ I like to 
.have frequent parliaments, as the best means to preserve that 
right understanding between me and my subjects, which I so 
earnestly desire* But to give power to sheriffs and constables, 
and I know not whom, to do my office, that I cannot yield 
to ” The house only saw in these words, a new motive to 
press forward the adoption of the bill; none dared counsel 
the king to refuse it; he yielded, but in doing so, thought it 
due to his dignity to show the extent of his displeasure. He 
said, I do not know for what you can ask, that I can licre- 
after make any question to yield unto you; so far, truly, I 
have had no great encouragement to oblige you, for you have 
gone on in that which concerns yourselves, and not those 
things which merely concern the strength of this kingdom. 
You have taken the government almost to pieces, and I may 

^ May, i. 80, 157 ; WLitelocke, 40. 

* BusliWortli. i. 3, 180. * Pari. Hist. ii. 710. 
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usyf it is almost off its liiages» A diilfiil watchmak^^ to 
make clean his watch, will pike it asunder, and when it is put 
together again, it will go a& the better, so that he leave not 
out one pin of it Now, as I have done all on my part, you . 
, know what to do on jam/* (Feb. W, 1641.)* 

The houses passed a vote of thanks to the king, and forth- 
with proceeded in the work of reform, demanding, in suc- 
ceEHsive motions, the abolition of the star chamlw, of the 
north court, of the ecclesiastical court of high commi^ion, 
and of all the extraordinary tribunals.^ 

No one opposed th^ proposals; there wai^ no debate^ even; 
the statement of grievances took its place. Ev«m the m^ 
who began to fear a disorderly movement and tho ulter^ 
designs of the party, would not have dared to defend powem» 
odious throi:^h their acts, and in point of fact iU^aJ, though 
several were invested with a legal existence. . Politick reform 
was the unanimous desire, without any reference to social 
condition or reMgioua opinions; no one, as yet, troubled him'* 
self with calculations as to its precise consequences or extent. 
AH concurred in it without questioning themselves as to their 
intentions and motives. Men of a soaring mind, of long and 
steady foresight, or already comjHX)mii^ by proceedings 
which the laws co&demned, Hampden, Pym, HoUes, Smpleton, 
ccmtemplated the taking from the crown its fatal {Negative, ' 
to transfer the government to the house, and to Hx it thmre 
irremovably. TMs was in their eyes the country’s righ^ 
and for the peoffe as well as for themsdves the only smre 
guarantee. But^lmpelled to this desi^ still more £r<m ne- 
cessity than frcmi^ny clearly conceived principle, sanctioned 
by public opu4»b they proceeded towards its accomplishment 
wititout declar|]3^ it. Men following in their train, violent 
' sectaries, memheiee as yet obscure, thoi^h very active, Crenn- 
well, Henry from time to time gave utterance^ as 

against the kin^ or^e form of government, to words of a more 
menacing charfCtei^ but they seemed, at least in the house, 
id^ut, considsra|k^^ cr^t; and even those who wm* 
dmd, or werelini^plttit at thmr rugged violmice^ were not 
alamed at it.; TSie majority of the house flatted them* 
ij^ves, that, after >^6 destruction of abuse^ th^ should re* 

V ^ * • 
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turn to ihe conditkm which thejr called that of old Ehgliind, 
the power of the Idng saprme, bat restricted bj the periodical 
power of the two hoBse% withm (he Hmits m the law; and 
OieanwhUe^th^aooqited, as a temporary necessity, the almost 
exclusive domination of the commons, more conformable, fol 
that matter, than they thems^ves imagined, with the ideas 
and feelings, somewhat confused in their nature, which 
animated Thus political reform, equally desired by 

all, though with yery different views and hopes, was being 
aoocHnplished irith all the force of irresistible unanimity. 

In rdigiohs 'matt^' it was quite different. From the very 
lirst an .atter diversity of opinions and wishes on this 
sutjj^ was aj^por^t. A petition from the city of London, 
bariced by 15,000 signatures, demanded the entire abolition of 
episcopacy. (|>^ 11, 1640.)' Nearly at the same moment, 
seven hunA?^ ecclesiastics limited themselves to requiring 
the reform ^ the temporal power of the biriiops, of their 
despotism^ti the church, of the administration of its revenues; 
and soon after^ there arrived, from various counties, nineteen 
petitions, it is said, by more than 100,000 persons, 

recommending the maintenance of episcopal government.^ 
Within ^e waits of parliament itse^ the same difference of 
views was manifested. The ptition of the city was all but 
refused by the commons, being only admitted after a violent 
debate.’ A bill was proposed, declaring all ecclesiastics in- 
capable of any rivil ft^tion, and exclu^ng the bishops from 
the house of lords; but in order to induce the commons to 
adopt it, (March 9 and 11, 1641,) the presbyterian party were 
obhged to promise they would go no further; on this condition 
alone did Hampden -obtain the vote of lord Falkland;^ but 
the bill, when it readied the lords, was rejected, (May 24 and 
June 7.)^ Furious at tiiis, the presbyterians demanded the de- 
struction of bishoprics and deaneries and chapters, (May 27);^ 
but the opposition im, so warm that they resolved to postpone 
their motion. At one time, the two houses seemed agreed upon 
repressing the disorders broke out on all sides in public 
won^p, and on maintidniiigits legal form (Jan- 16;)^but, two 
days afterwards, their diss^sions re-app^i^. Of their sole 

1 Buthworth, i. 3, 03. u 31)3. « Baillie, Letters, i. 244. 

* 4 Clarendon, i. 363. » P. Hist. ii. 704—814. 
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liiithority, without even informing the lot^s, the commons sent 
eommissionim into the counties to carry ofP from the churches 
the images^ altarsi crudifixes» and all the other relics of 
idolatry, (Jon. 23;)^ and these 'messengers sanctioned by 
4heir presence the popular passions, the outbreak of which 
had preceded them. On their side, the lords, learning that 
the independents had publicly resumed their meetings, (Jan. 
18,) summoned their leaders to the bar, (Jan. 19,)^ and re^ 
proved them, though but timidly. No opinion, no intentio|i 
on this^ubjcct, was really predominant or nationaji: Among 
the partisans of episcopacy, some, small in number, but ^ni'^ 
mated with the energy of faith or the pertinacily:. of {^sonid 
interest, maintained its pretensions to divine right; otjhei^i^ 
looking upon it as a human institution, deemed it e^enti^ to 
monarchy, and thought the throne compromised by the power 
of the bishops suffering any serious blow; others, and these 
were numerous, would willingly, while excluding the bishop 
from public affairs, have retained them at . the head of the 
ehurch, as tradition, the laws, and state convenience seemed 
to them to require. In the opposite party, opinions were no 
less various; some were attached to episcopacy by habit, 
although their notions were not favourable to it; according 
to many of the;most enlightened, no church constixutiph ex*- 
isted by diving right, or possessed absolutely legitimacy; 
it might vary according to time and place; the parliament 
was at liberty^^lways to alter it, and public interest ought 
alone to deci^ the fate of episcopacy, respecting whose 
abolition or mmntenance there was no fixed principle. But 
the presbytelri^s and their ministers saw in the episcopal 
aystem an idplatry condemned by the gospel, at once the suc- 
cessor and Ibpr^unner of popery; they repelled, with all the 
indignation of aealous faith, its liturgy, its form of worship, 
its most renmte. consequences; and irecloimed for the r^ub* 
lican constit^tian of the church, the divine right widch the 
bishops had i]$i:^d. 

Fmr SQme||ii]te afl^r the first successes of political reform, 
these dis8en4oni^fl|i^ed the progress of polrliament. As soon 
as religious ||ue^ons came under discussion, the adversaries 
of the cour^ hliherto unanimous, became ^vided, nay, op- 

( Keal, ii. 343. 
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posed eoch oth«r}’''lAie minority (^on varied, and m^^piixty 
presented itself wliioh on everycjoecasion animaiedbli^tlte 
same spirit, devoted vto the •same desi^pa^ and capable of mas- 
tering the other sections.. Hampdfioi, the leading ohiefa 
of the politicfd paity# to spiuro the prcsbyteriiupe» 

and supported even tlibhr ii^t darm motions; yet it was 
well known tlmt they did not share their fanatical passions, 
and that what tiiey had; at heart was rather to reduce the Unn- 
^^porai power of the bishops than, to alter the constitution of 
and ''that in the upper house, among the most 
j^y^t lbr^fl^he e^ partisans. A 

the king to take advantage of these 
to il^eVent tilie union of the political and reli-* 
by boldly conhding to the former the affairs 

, of the crown; 

Negotihtuma' were accordingly opened. The marquis of 
Hamilton^ always earnest to interpose between the parties* 
•was the most^* 1^^^ in conducting them; the earl of 

Bedfbrd, a tndtl^te man, itidumitml in the upper house, and 
muidi esteeb|^>:%^the pu^^ took a dignified share in them. 
The teadeif^bf ;^k|bth assembled at his house; be 

poteesSbi^the^'^if^^ and^s^ned authorized to treat in 

earlier than he him- 
sSlf^'COqi^^vn W a new privy council,* to 

&sex, Warwick, Say, Kimbolton, and 
SomO ofilu^ all of them of the popular party, 

soflie c#n afdently engaged in the opposition; but all high 
in mnk. Thd^j^oe of Charles, already wounded at bending 
even before t)M^,ldid not^ permit him to carry the admission of 
his defeat lowerf^: the scale. But the point was. insisted on; 
the hew counciQ^rWpuld hot be separated from th^r friends . . 
each day moh^VtiariJfgjsim to the king the importance 
of leaded €^ t ho regarded ivith 

8U<# bitter disdaih^^ v!lraey, on their side, witliout rejecting 
the ^ overinres made ; them, manifested little eagerness in 
the matter, less, hc^^r, from indijfference' than from per-- 
plexity: by abcepi^i> they would, indeed^ attain the prin- 
cipal aim of all endeavours; they Wou^ in the name of the 
ODUhtry, achieve tighl poteession pf power, impose a ministry. 


1 Clsrea^cn, vtSHp^: 


« Id. L 303. 



and «ttb|e^t tte ldsig to%Iie par«* 

; taanmr tlieiirbe t«q4iir«d4h6fii to saveSlrat^adiuid tbo 
<diin*ch; m itlier to aet^i^ l&My tbevr :ift08t^^idab}p 

aud> to brealt ^ith tbe vwarmeat 

Mrnds. Oti Mh aides and dis- 

trust ali^dir too doep to yi^ so soon to ambmott ^ to feai% 
At lengthy however, direct ai%d^f^:! 86 ise proposals w« 9 ?e made. 
IPjrm was to be ehaneellor of the exchequer^ Hampden tutor 
to the prince of Wales, HolUis secretary of states St. John 
was at once appointed attorney-general. The mtoistry^wm* 
to have for its leader the eaii of Bedfi^^wiith 
: lord' high ti*easurer. The pr^evious OGCiipantsoV tfa»e'Vm^^ 
offices had tendered or already ^ven in tlibir^si^pweti^ " 
Bat during these negotiations, carried 
with little hope, perhaps also without ’any wawii d^ 
aaccess, other proposals reached 'tlie king^ fi\r ada^^ 
to his feelings. Discontent had spre»idin seveiuil 

officers, members of the lower house, toO^ hftd ^^siily ex* 
pressed it. ^ If,” said one of tliem f<^ttHi»ary>Wilmot) m 
the house, ** all the Scotch have to do to get ^^nr ^atoney is 
to demand it the English soldiej’S will knbw h^ 
the example.*^ ‘ A report of this feeling soon tviij^lnsd the 
of t)ie qitt 3 ^ ; her favotirlte, Meniy^ 4 bhiblhdied 

a connexion wfth the maleontents, aiid byrfes^ 
received them a^Whiteliall, and eiepress^ her de^> Sympathy 
with tiieir sitoflition, the same, said sh^ tfmngk far less 
Jfirrless perildui^ with, that of the king. Liveljr iihd ingra- 
tiating in hen ntenners, placing her wdiole hope in ' she 
had little diffiesailty in persuading them^ ^t they held the 
destiny of the state in their hands. ’Secret con^srences wei*c 
established, Ih'the course of whicdi ^all sdrts ^of pk^ were 
bro^ht forwi^' Some proposed that ffae army should march 
to london, a^ l^thwith deliver tlie king from his bondage; 
dthei* 8 , mor^ si|g^ merely proposed that it should 
address to ps^Kiilheiit a petition expressing its devotion to 
the Idng fli|l i^,^hnrch; declaring; th^, in iis opinion, 
the t«formaiftit campleted, ^and requiring a 

Stop to be pii(Hd^mnviitfon. Aid irom idwood wsa aU^ dis- 
missed^ kviei^n l^artugd^ Fra^ irivedo^s notions^ ndthout 

* Clurendoji, ii. Aic. ; WJutclocke, 41 ; Sldiiry Pasera, Si. 004. 

- Whittflocke, 40 
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any restt^ biit c^lBetitlj.adyaii^ hf ludr-beainad. itoa* 
pcrhii^ just at idlcieyents 

more intent ^ttpa^iimktng .tkmsrimsi^^ 
success of the cause; la^connesilon ibese ftafaiee ^cabalr 
Hugs, there were, on itself^f some intngaes, more 

active than eilcaeiotas* Il^e mdcontents cam 
between the camp and Londec^ and short mannsoript pm 
pMots in 4he cantonments. The^kii^ himsdf 

after awh^ on interview with Percy, brot^ to the 
of Ncn^tlmi^erhtnd, and one of the conspii*atQrsi he dia- 
CQsmten^c^ advice, all violent projects, all idea 

lohdons but the copy of a petition 
w^:^^^i^ted4p hi^.fia:mmiiadng^^,^jl^ as those 

wc^4o the crown and the 
it^ and, to give indnence to Ihe 
leai^c^a of himself to be persuaded to 

affii ,h1s to of assent.^ 

The/p}^^ntinv^i3. With^^ advancing; tlie petition was 
not pri^ntedr>^t^^ distrust ^f a nation, 

and pi^me jealousy is excited^ they regard designs as 
acts, woiidsi hi: deigns. <Jn;pubhc places, in taverns, a multi^ 
tude:of; v$iuQtary 6 p€» 9 : 0 ^ the imprudent remarks of 
the FjiUy who had the supenn- 

long^ treacheiy revealed 
moi^;:|^rih|^;^e;<4*^^t^^ discovered the whole to 

the ^eind c| be^ dom^ but the king had 

aUowed Jiums^ involving the wonst 

that was Ip Xhe leaders of the commons 

thk dtscoveiy te^^^ms^ves, waiting for some great osmdmi 
to nmke good ^ they did not even break off tiiie^nego* 
tiations, stiU the king’s name with.nslBreiicetd 

their appointment But, fixnn timt mpme^^ , 

» iiW, i. 07.; Cls«a^, i.4QI; ii. 100; WhStdodte, 

s Mr. Brodie dexdes (Hi. XOO,) and tliinka that Goriog ltS ii<k 

reveal the plot, tIHvin thooCahtecf the month ef d}Til,^1041. Thie^ia, indeed, 
what might he chasluded froiaHushsnd's'OdgSSUoo, p. 
atteniiyo exonanatien of the wltele'ef this iiiWlsiie,.«sin a eoSiiwiiBoii of the 
difoent pasanges indicted in the p^edtng note, prove, tp*4^ mind, that 
tlie meetinga of the officers commenced in the beginning of the winter of 
1641, and that Pym wd hie fHends hod notice of them in the beginning of 
Mai'ch. This is also the opinion of Hr. Lingard, x. 106. note 07. 
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themaelv^ 

vii^ the faiietie pre^ purty nrhM;. 

t. .. «tti?e,^#hi}8e defoHoii WA$:iii€^haii9iit^^^ iV>i 


c6^p 


thc^ nldhe tiad fixed {^riiidp^ aid^t passiotiAi a reyolntipp. 
to accomplish, and pepabr foiee to aeppmplish it inith. Jdean^ 
time, the destraction StrafiTord was inevocablj !r«e^lved,. 
and his trial bi^an, (March 22*)} n . ; 

The whole house of ciHnmons insisted i^n hehtg^prese^^^^^ 
to support the inipeaehiaent. With them sat, for the samp 
purpose, comnussionerB firom v^otla^d:^^ l^land^^ 
peers acted as judges; the bishops,? 

present, as is indeed the case idwa^S : 

death. Al>6ve the peers, in a .clos^- eat 
and queen, anxious to see all that passed l^t derfrous 
ceaiing, the one his anguish, the oAer her cprio8Hy. . .> Arpi^ 
in galleries and on raised steps^ w|is a crowd of sp^atp^ of 
both sexes, nearly all of high i»nk, faliready affept^^^ 
pomp of tha spectacle, the isiportaiiee^^ of tfie tirial^^and' .ijim 

well-known character of the accused-V , 

Brought by* water from the IWer td.W«?8tminstery the 

without ^nfuifion or insult;, d^itct^^ 
so recent grenitness, his dc^rt»Ei««rt,?:<J^ terror .lately 
attached to hiliiiame, still emammideid respect. As he pro- 
ceeded on, his itenn prematur^y bowed 1^ sickness but his eye 
glittering and Imughty as in hit youth, the , er^^ 
and uncover^mnd he saluted th^ with.^ttl^y>, regarding 
tSis dem^ilj^ of the people Asw g^ had 

not failed him|‘ he despised his adv<midell» ,lm4:^^ 
their <dmrgekr^d did not doubt he should dw. l^hdself of 
the etime df4^h treason The accusation; pf the ;ir{sha1one 
‘ ^ " astounded hitof he 

11 then so submie^ive — na7p so efigor;1o Matter 
eoidd thus $0 suddenly have cbaijiged. ^ 
an incident showed him tliat he had 
ituation and the difficulties of /his de- 
said he, “ I shall easily repel thpJmputa- 
tions df myrnt^douB enemies.” At .these wpr&ji Pym^ wh 

May, .i oi; ^late Triute, Ui. 1414- 
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s.hoiyaklni^ 
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* Sinte Trill}., lii. 1417. 



KHtiUlfSH EKVdLl^rOK* iOl 

woM managing the tViEt^ JiisiMip. It U to the 

eommonj^ this insttitr'ie Ed^i^ed; an4 1 pronipaiiio^ 
thus to charge them mididw enmity#”, St^afifordr 
agitated at this, his kiice^ Epolqgisad, an^.fi'om 

that mconent, perfectly ualm End sel&possess^^ allowed to 
escape him not one sign of atighr or even of impatience* not 
a woia whh® 

/' .Jfm* ;alevehte6a;day^ he^ uhnided, against tliirteen accusers 
^h)^^'^Ueyed'%^ the charges which they 

incontestably proved 
eonyj^^hg hihi df ibjbmeO and tyranny. But others, foolishly 
esaggeratod b^Ulh^y credited by hatred, were easily repelled, 
OM none, inf tPblh,^oamo within the legal definition of liigh 
treason, ■ Sfrafford applied all his efforts to dispossess tliem 
of this chai^ncter, spaking with magnanimity of his imperfec- 
tions^ 'of Ills l^iltiosj opposing a modest dignity to the violence 
of htS advemi^ie^ and>pi^ingfwitlmut contumely^ the pas- 
slon^i^ illegality' Disgraceful ob- 
stacles iinpede<l his dof^ti^ei^ his counsel, obtained with great 
diffiotil^ and despite tho commons, were not allowed to 
speak facts, nbr to examine the witnesses; permission 
to bring forwaid wifnduses fm* the defence was not granted 
liim till three days before the trial commenced, though most of 
them were in Ireland. ^'^At eveiy opportunity, he claimed 
his right, thanked his judges: if they consented to acknow- 
ledge jt, made ho mnplaint when they refused, and 
Implied to his enemies, who >ifcg^ angry at the delays created 
by his able defon^: ‘‘ Ijhhytm- much right, I believe,, to dc- 
%id my life, aS otlieA Jiave to assail it ” 

So. much eii^gy embarrassed and humiliated ihe. accusers.. 
Twice (Maixsh 25, Apriip 9,) the commons summoned the 
fords to proceed molm^rh|^d!y with a trial, wbioh, tliey said, 
causevi them to lose time highly precious to ;the 
The lords refused; the succcm of tlie accused gave tim 
back a little ©nergy. Whra the case for the prosecution was 
over, before Stridiord’s ebuhsel had; opened: theirlips, or he, 
liimself had resumed his defence, the impeaelnneiit committee 
felt themselves conttihlriid, at least as to the proof of high 
treason. Tlie excitement of the commons became extreme: 


Stale TrittlH, iii. 14120. 
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HISTORT OF til» 


lui^ ^QWn fatal genius, 
t&ia ms ajba^j^ tb^ and refom^ 

aeafWjF^ #aiM pmk iBkaBt^..3^f to. anaiain tlto attadt'of 
ito ^btogerom X: ati^oke inm 

tesolved n|ion. Sir At&m Batili^g, a coajrap-imnded 
inaii, proposed, to deelare Straffprd* gui% and to condemn 
him by act of parliament, (April- l(V This proect^^ 

ing, which dispensed the judges from all law, was not within 
out example, though its preced^ts all belonged to p^ods^^ef 
tyranny, and had even been denounced^ ^ 
i^ce^ as iniquitous. Some notea fouiid; ^png^ 't^^ 
the secretary of state, Vane, and gwtf 
wei*e produced aa supplementary prpc^ sumeie^ to rfioikh put 
liigh treason. They imputed, to Straffordibat hp mid 
the king, in open council, to employ . tW .TrfeTv arky 
qudl England. The words they attributed to hi)hb thougli 
contrailietcd by the . evidence of sevei^ timbers, of tSe 
council, andin themselves susceptible of a less, odious inter- 
pretation, tvere too contomable with, hia general conduct, 
mid with the maxima he had often dedar^^: not to produce 
a strong impression on all minds. The, mft' imtoi^Jately 
obtained a first reading. Smne* thought t^^y :wemfiicrificing 
the law to jiis(^^ others justice to neeiisMaty^- 
All this wlilb the trial went on, for tim tenuous would 
not give up^ aty chance again^ tSh accusedi». npr ^ow the 
peril ot the acitof parHament to. release him that of the 

legal judgment. Before his ^^pimsel began to speak on the 
questtoit of la^ Strafford lesumed . hisi (April 13,) 

he spoke long <|md with marvellous, eloqppm^y ajpplying him- 
sdf to pro^ ilttit by no law could any one pf Jiiis ^ftons be 
chaiged as Idj^ treason. Conyic(^n eveiy pmment grew 
stronger in l^luihda of bis judges^ and he ably fpllow^ its 
progn^ a4^p^g his wor^ to die 'impressions he saw 
springing agitated, but not allowing his emotion to 

keep Mm fiili^yp^oeiving and marking; what was passing 
^und Miii.f ^ lUNKrdi^’’ he said,, in conelusicm, these gen- 
tkunen teU njie f^eyi^ak in defence (ff the commonwealth 
agatosimy give me leave to say it, I speak 


* Ills nnine was Vane, the siuiie as liis fathex's. It is he wlie 

will Always be ivferfsd to hereaflvr os one of the lenders of the independent 

party. 



in defence ef ^ ^^Ira^y 

treason* • .TSj and muiA ire be* 

punfebed ijy My if^iav 

indrked'' 

m excuse for nws^ at can ft itk. 

i^ur or me? Bewa^ yen do ^ . 

slco^^i^B^ hy the searching out soma neglcctcni 
fuoth-e&c^ record; they may 6ne day tear yoii and yoijr; 
pwsiefity to your ancestors’ care to chaifty 

tl^tlM^ced^ of statutes; be not you ain4 
and curious than yoiur forefathers 
IB tho ait ot ' For my poor self, vf&tB it not for your 

lordiainpti^ iittox;^;and interest of a saint in heaven, who 
htuhleftmO^^B^ sacredple^e^ earth,” — ^at this his l^eath. 

atoppedi Aaiidanliy on mentioning his wife, 

but ng^ agmO ftmned^ he continued — I should 

nevm?^^laltiai^#a»is cottage of mine; 

it is laden' that, in truth, 1 have no 
great pleasutH^.^tn:Oid!l*y ftn me any longer.” Again, 

lie stopp^, an idea ** My lords,— my lords, 

mylbrd%^m^^i||mpr^^ voice and spirits 

fail me; humilfly and submission, Cast mysidr 

dov*rn feet; and whether your judgment, 

m my ci^ for Hfo cur death, it shall be righteous 

in my Cy^,: f|^ with Bi Te.Deum laudarms” 

The andftc^fw^ seiited: with pity and admiration. Pjfm, , 
w(3 about to ai^ at him; menace 

gleamckl in mien; his pale and pro^ 

traded lip boxn ^'^p^rion of passionate scorn; Pym was" 
agitated, and trembled, aadhe sou^t without 

liiidmgita pi^^ vrl^^ just before his eyes. It was 

tlie answer he had g^^ed, and which he. read witliout 
being iistened. to by unj^ <me,, himself hastening to fiaM an 
harangue foreign to this fodings of the assembly, and wliieh 
ho had great difficulty in dhUvei^g.^ 

Emotion passes away^ anger foizna^t that of Pym and hin^ 
friends was at its height. *£l^y haato^ the second road** 
tog of the bill of attaandcr (Ajw 14). tn vain did Seidell,^ 

^ Stata Trials, iii. 1460. 



^^^oldedt anid most iUai^oui of tl^e defender of liberty* 
Holbbrne* oneofl|^pd’0sn^ ooum th€» aiSTatr of sbiti- 
Bsoney* luatt sev<»ral now the enly 

resource of the party; for t$e 3 r:,<dearljr aijiw that the lords 
would not condemn ^traiford as judg€^ and in theniuhe of 
the law. They even wished the trid to be atonce sospeiid^^* 
that Strafford’s counsel should not be heard; , and such Wj^ 
their violence* that they talked of summpniiig to the bar and 
punifibing those insolent counsel who , dared to undertake 
: the defence of a man whom the houj^ had declared gujity^^ 
high treaaon.” The lords resistdl ttese outrageous^l^^ 
positions; Strafford’s counsel were heard* but the (^mnm^ 
did not answer them, did, not even go to bear themy say^g 
it was beneath their dignity to. dispute, with lawyehs; and 
four days after, notwithstanding the active .oppoaitfon of lord 
3^igby> till then one of Strafford’s most furious ai^ailahts* 
the bill of attainder passed its third reading, (Apr. 21.)^ 

At this intelligence the; afflicted king only, thougl^t how lie 
might save the earl, no matta* at what price: Be sure,** he 
wrote to him, ^‘on my royal word, that you shidl 
either in your life, or in your fortune, or in your lipnour.” 
Eveiy engine was set at work with all tl» bl^d ^«fe of 
and grief. The chiefs of the cc^mbns were all soris of 
concessions; a plot was concerted for the es(;ape pfvl^ pn- 
soner. But the plot injured the .negptialipni^ the iie^tia- 
lions the plot 1|he earl of Bcidford, lYho vappeUi*^ di;^ 
to some compliai^e, died sudden^. The ei^l of in 

answi^ to Hyde, :i^who was sp^klpg Qf ;the insurmodh^able 
'Resistance that taking’s conscience would, oppose^ the bill, 
said: ^ The kiUg^is obliged to conform himself and his . own 
» understanding fo the advice and conseijsnee, of his paidia- 
r Sir Wiffiam Balfour, the govemmr of the Tower, 

Was offered 20fi00l* and one of StrafNrd’s daughters in mar- 
riage for his 8^ if he would. aid his escape; he reftised. He 
was ordered tolrec^ve into the prison, under the name of 
gua^s* a hundred. |hosen ine% commanded by Captain BU- 
UngS^^ tt diso|nt^Mrcd&cer; he informed the commons, of 
the offer and ou tlie order. Every day witnessed tlie formation 
and failure of fomO new plan for Hie preservation of the earL 

State Trials, iii. ImO. > Clareiiduii, i 0* 0, ei ptutim. * Jbi K. 377, 



ftNOilSn KEVOtCTlON* ** 

'At last, the king, to SlratTonrs own jttdgment, 

caused l^th hous^itd adcno\vlcd||diig the 

earrs faults and p^ls^l thi(t he Would never him 

agmo,^ not even As a the same, time, 

that no argumeiit^ n6 would ever make him consent tc 

^liis death, (May ‘ V . / 

] . But the hatj^d ot the commons was inflexible^ and mote 
than :the. kfi%8 gri^ had foreseen his resiW 

Wild prepared the means of overcoming it. Ever sime 
the biU of attainder tod been carried to the upper house, tlie 
.^ult^Wde as^tobl^^ daU^/tound Westminster Hull, armed 
SfiiltsWoidS, icSivdi,' tod sticks, shouting, ‘ Justice! Justicer 
and metocing the loi^ Wh<> delayed their vote.' Arundel^ 
was obliged totot oht ^ his carnage, and, liat in hand, beg 
of tto muUftuto to un^^^hing to press the acemn- 

pUshrti^nt of their wishes. Fifty-nine members of the com- 
mons, voted AgWinsf; tlie bills their names were placarded 
in .the^tto^W{;^ith: Wordst Here are the Strqffordwns^ 

tratttoa The pulpit sent forth similar 

donim<^tji<toi ; : the ihmlstem preached and prayed tor the 
punlshnitot otji greal itdm^nt. The lords, acting U|>oii a 
messQg^ from'ttiQ king, complained of these disorders to the 
commons, ^oy 3 ;) tho ^mmons returned no answer.® 'Yet 
the bill still romained in: suspense. A decisive blow, kept in 
reSer^ upon: Pym, sum-v 
mni^lltlg. fear ^ his place in 

bo^<. dehoimi^, the (dbtof the court and the olflcers to 
raise the army ^aitot tlib parliament, (May 3.)^ ; SSimae of 
those imj^litoted absconded* which confirmed eveiy suspicion. 
A wild tenor tCii9c posseteion of the house and of the people. 
It w{^ resolved that the doors should be closed, and t|iat:all 
members’ letteiw should be opened. (May 11.)* Absurd 
alai'ms still further addM to the agitation of men’s minds. A 
report /as spread in tiiU city (May 15) that the house of com- 
mons, having been undermined, was about to be blown up tho 
militia took to their arms; an immense muUatude rushed to 
Westminstei*. Sir W dlter Earl basttoed to inform the house 
of the rumour; ^ to was speaking, Mr. Middlatou and Mr* 

* > Pari. TAO ; WLfielocke, 40. 

** Lord Montgomery, according to WUitelocke, ib. * Pari. Hist, ii 778. 

♦ lb. 770. » Ib. 788. 
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to listen, 0 

; Ilp|iif>'.^ npl'^'cided 

ifcafl> whioli Vnsv 

iinmedifttcd^ Aroi^jiii nr^tA ^ fopnht^i and there >v^ anr . 

• ofiieF eme o£ th^ aame nattirn ia <;purs6 of the 
la the midst of so much exciteinent, measures skilfnll 
wm estobiishing tiie empire of the eommons andthe^e* 
ew of their designs* In imitation of the Scottish cois^ef/. 
ini»t» an oath of union, fm* tlie detencc of the pro^^^* 
i!d$gion and tlie public Mbertkls» was taken- 
the commons even wished to extend it:tb tl^jS^e; aM 
the IcMtds declining to sanction tlii^ dc^ha?ed fwi|^|[er 
reluse to take it incapable.^; holding' any' 
akate.* Finally, to secure $hB £biuire!#ppi mt[ peril, a bi^ ’ 
was {uroposed, declaring that^tins ce^ld noth^dis^" 

soused without its own consent, (H^aj Even, tins 
meaeure searcely occasioned any surprise r the.; ^ce^ty ^ 
giving a guarantee to loans, nmv, it was said, moto to 

obtain tlian ever^ served as a pretext; the 
mn^nt stided all ol^ectlon. Tlie lords attemjgt^ 1l^:’amend 
the bili, but in vaiU: the upper hemsawas cohq[iim^V^d the 
judges now extended to its weakness tlic 3ancfiQiij^*l9^*^ 
cowardice;, they d^lared that within the meaning’ of law 
; the crimes of Straferd really constituted' lugK treason.^ The 
bftdll of attainder wgs submitted to a last ;4S>ate: thirty-four 
r of the lords whojii^ attended tlie trial ablated themselves; 
among tliose preaper^ twenty-six vote^ tor the bill, nineteen 
againalit, (May Tf)* notliing but the 

king’s consent, l / 'vrr' ' 

Charles still resisted, thinking hiinse]^ ^eapable of such 
dishonour. He ;smi|; for Holies, Stoa®>rtf s brother-in-law, 
and who^ on thisCgriimnd, had taken no pa^i in the prosecution. 
^What can be save him?” he hske^.'vrith anguish* 

BbUea advised. mhiStrafford should solimt king for 
/rejmeye^ and th£t^ ^ng should in^posem^to pr^nthis 
pedidem to piiudiffe wWh HoQes hitotolf drow 

up on die spot: |l tSSifttae rime, he promised to do ad in his 
power to indnc^fMt ftiends to be sarisded with the earVb 

* Pad. Hist, -isk Tag » lb. V7S ; Ned. •''***♦' * 

• ClawjBdoiiri 4:Sa ; Whitelocke. dO ; Pari 

« Pad* Uiat ii. 797. V 



E^GllfSir REVOivmK. 

bftnbhment: tlie 

it IS said, the eflSir!$ of .l|oHc» had ^eesft) 

when the qacc% the 

of the oadt #07 

moreover,, it is^ rep&^' ftim ^ Infomatiutt of 

sahi0 of her donj!diint% that to Bkrt his fb& eml hf^i 
eiig%c^ to i-tt he kne?w of her intirfgiM^ and 

beset the king with her suspicions md terrors;* 
alarm was so great that she wished* to fly^ to r^um te 
Fjraptsb, and 8]^e w]^ absady niaMng prcpara^^ her de^ 
tfe tears of his wife, incapable of de* 
cWfj^^bri'hjte Chari^ first assembled a pri\y council, 

' the bishop of London, alone conn*' ; 

soiled:!^ to obi^ all tlieotliei*s, the bishop of 

Llhc^if jn piMWar^ a^^ prelate, long opposed to 

tkd GQor^;^^d him 1^^ individual to the throne, 

his Oi nahn ^ hm eonsdetice ns a king.^ He hmi 

sei^*€e e#»dl ehitinber; when a letter from Strafi- 

ford to him, (May 9 :) “Sire,*^ wote tlie 

onrl, and hard struggle, I have come to tfie 

only rescia^nrlfefitting me; all pnvate inteiest siiotild give 
way to the ^s^j^liieSB ca your samMl pei*son, and of the state. 

I ontreni ymr to- j^moye^ by attending to this bill, the obstade 
which bet^veen you and your suh« 

jocts. Sire, my dph^t herein shall acquit you more to God 1 
than all the wOrM can do beside. To a willing man there is 
no injury done> By Gbd^s grace, my soub about to quit tbls 
body, forgives litt mfiii all things^ with infinite contentment. 

I only ask that would grant to my poor son a^hik t&ree 
sisters, as much khiliieiM, neither more nor less, as their Un* 
fortunate fatlier shifil be deemed to merit, accordthg as im* 
shall one day ero lcmg be held guilty or innocent.”* 

The next day, ^e secretary of state, Carleton^ went, on 
the pott of the ki^ to inform Strafford tJmt Ke had consented^ 
to the foh^l bilk The earl seemed somewhat sor-^ 

prised, and, for tub dmy 'answer, nnmbi hia hands to heaven,. 


, , * Buret's Own Times, 

s See a letter 0 ^; 4e Monti^ih the French minister, dated the CStd Mum 
10^; Masurev Hi$ade ia Rev<amioude 1088, iii. 

■*' Clarendon, i. 308. « State Trials, iii. IlilO. 



HiST0iRY'<)r' 

/iitis bonuiium, 

Jn8tea4^'^t;^g^:m p^isoii> as tiii^ .promised HoK^ to 
b€g a re^pebye o£ |i^tiimioa^ the kii^; oa«iteiited liimself with 
se^^ng by the prince of Wales, a. letter, which^conoluded 
vrith this {XJBtscript, If he must die^ it would bo a cfalEuriiy 
to spffii*e him till t^urday*” The ^uses read the Jotter 
twic^ and without notiei^ tins cold request, ordered the 
execution for the next day. (blay U.) ^ - 

The governor of the Tow^, wlto was to ao^PoipauyiS^^ 
&rd,^ ur^d him to tak§ a carriage, to esca^ J^ ^vio^ 
the people: “No, l^iaster lieutenant,** imsAVfu^^he^ *^^ 
}o<d^ death in the face, and .1 hope t^epcopletoo*:.. llave you 
a care that I do not esca^, and ! w^hot hQwT die,:^W:hetl^* 
by the hand of the executttoer^ pr by the jn^dn<^ .^^ t^ 
of the people; if that may give them bettel! contouti Jtia^ 
one to me:** and he went out on tb<^, orsotding the gm 
Napd looking around on all sides, as if he l^d.f 
at the head of an army. As he where 

JLaud was imprisoned, hp stopppcli 
eent to request him to be at the w4ndow>,^a^ii|o 
on his way : “ My Lord,” he bowed 

and your blossiug:*’ The archbishop ^xns to* 

waids him, but of a mind less, firm than hit ^icoid'^aud. that 
^ enervated by ag«^ he tell back seu^less^ . f;FareWell, my 
lord,*’ said Strafi'ogd, as he moved oiv^^jE^od protect your in^ 
nocency !” Arri^^ at the scaffold, he ascended without liesi** 
tation, followed bff; his brother, the ministet» Of the church, 
and several of hit friends, knelt down ah JitteuVthen i^ose 
. and addressed ^e^peoplc: “ I desire,’* said he, “ for.this king 
dom, every earthly prosperity; while L liv^, this was my 
constant endeayoitr; dying, it is pay osiy^yinslh But I en- 
treat each of you, who listen to^ me,, to examine 

yourselves ser^dyryour hands on your .hearts, whether 
the beginning i^opmitimi of a kingdom should be written in 
characters of lipo6^.j^k over this when you go to your 
hmnes. NeycrlJetf^ii^ be so unhappy, that the Jeast drop 
of my blood should rise up in judgment against any of 
you; but 1 fear. ^ott are in a wrong way.*^ dpO, kpelt down 

' “ Put not your toist in princes, uor In thescii»of ineii; for in them there 
4i iu> siUvotiou.*' — \Vhitelockc, 4.0. Pari. Hist. u. 760. 
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a<:^ain, and prayed for a quarter of an hour;; then, turning to 
li» frieud-s ho touk^>^le|i,v^^ them all, sbaMiig htindil 
each, and giving, caelvi^lil^^ ♦♦:Now,**aiuld 
nigh done! one make xnjr wife kiift^adtami 

dear children fatHcft^^jmd my poor servants niasterteis,^ and 
will aerate me dear brother and ell my fUciids! 

But Mt God be to yoit imn them all in all!’* As be disrobed, 
thank God,’’ added he, am not afraid of deeth, nor 
dannted with nny:^cotiragemcnt rising from my fears; bet 
do as cheerfully put off my doublet this time as ever I did 
When l^W^Sf^ the executioner, forgave 

head on the block, and gave 
MU the executioner held it up 
to t)iio^^^#8<li}dbg, God’^^Ve the king!” Violent accla* 
fo^ ; seyf bonds of men spi*ead through the 
^lyrceiiMbikjSng^^^'^ mtery with loud shouts; but others 
retired and uneasiness os to the 
justice of hn^ jus^seen fulfilled.^ 

exhibition of the latter feeling, the* 
conmonf repress it; nothing more 

ilhd a dead enemy still dangerous, 
in private conversation, that they 
had sword of justice, was sent to 

the declared incapable of ever 

taking ^ Lord Digby had published 

his speech agidii^ ttebiU bf attainder; the house forbade its 
circuklion, and Jhiidlt bumVby the common hangman, (July 
13.)® Never kid their stren^ appeared so great, so firmly 
established^ tlmking^c^ the death of the earl, had 

also ^ it, the bill which 

deprived him of the right of dissolving parliament without 
its own oansenV tYet the commons still needed security; 
aiul the more th«^>]^Wer increased, the more they felt im- 
pell^ towards tyranhy* The king, in delivering up Strafford 
tothemy had Iow0|^?h6nself in their eyes, but given them 
no greater condd^tme^in him, and hatred, still deeper than 
before, redoubled their mistrust. A royaKst party, besides 
that of the court, began, n^reover, to form amongst them. Pymv 

• » State’ trir4f»riii. l5f!^l : W 

^ Pail. Hi«, U. yi:'j. * lb. 704. 
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curid this 

\ the wam iH^s of lib^tr. “ 1*0 

yi&3ii tli^ osk^' “ ehil^a^ politick mom ynth 

•doubtlhr questions r In matters of wotlship and disc^liiie^ 
opinions differ; against absolute poti^er, iSjngWd is iwhimotUt; 
that is the only enemy we shotila hunt down without m^ey.” 
vSonietiij^s tins view of things prevailed) ahd the hou^, 
the exaiitunatiqn of grievances) i^covered its uiiani- 
^ty. The abolition of te ster chambei^of the northern 
the court of high’cbmhiilisibD) of 
wasdi^Mtiv^y pronbhne^ and the hhSg) aiKii^' W daj^"* 
hesitation) gave his assen^ (Jidy PoKti^id siich, 

4ilb^t) aslt had at 

seemed 'accomplished; but'tb puij^bse 
etatuteS) if the. carrying it but trak to be 
The king’s hesitations) ihe rumours: of pldt^^iW 
pm’ceived or foreseen in the inupr 
aiyfdtened alann; to lose power) thb parliament^y It^d^ 
wouU be to ruin themselves en tb TOtain 

^ the assistmme of the people was p^plc, 

'^Vqted to the pmbyterians, ddl^d aliAre of 

the triumjph. AU<ithe rnotioim 

tl)^ Scots cveii |)egan oj^ly tb 's^^ of 

worship iq the ^vo countries, these fh^a^ts once more 
failed; and tlmh' ill succ^s, the perjd^it^tm both 
. houses were thrbWn by so many lietcakigenoous 

/desigBis^ ^ve fo |heir proceedings an^ appea^^tece of uncer- 
tiun^ty wedrihess, out of which some pt^ised themselves 
; rqpbso. But thi^ teligious struggle' bebaine moire and more de- 
the sectli^^ew bolder) the^hmrdii m^ean^ more 
k^en. Evenlih Ac upper house, heif eveiy- 

ihiBg attested]he^"decline: the spirituid lords were no longer, 
i^cem'ding to aMbntcustomi mentioned ofearatdy at the head 
^of tibEO lulls; Jbkrk of the house, ^nfsen reading theim 
^ffcct^ to tur£^ bS^ bench <ff bmhqps, and in public 
tw; ^rafB^al lords assumed the preee^^ee;^ 
These B]^ptO]|fk ^ not escape the pr^aH^ytefian party, who 
snces.«antly re;|ew# their attacks, toi^ the lead of thepolU 

9 in. 


» Pali Hist. ii. 8(^. 





*ical re&nnei^ nau^iuned itt ^ ^ 

■powei^' Mid, ,^P«rimt 
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T!h^ kisg» all at on^Tre^ed to mind hispnjaet dNry 
%ot|Ba^ Mrhere tba «:cei^n& of the treaty of peaee, at laat 
aibont to be conduded, cdled, he said, for hu preaenee. At 
iim ame time it stat^ that the queen, giving otit ill health 

' ^ 'vvea preparing to depart for tiie 

ITte m m the road the king 

wd ih^que^^B oOijf|9f3ti^^ continent nadlbng been 

-^■^‘ 



qinte pOn^r or inflaence in London, 

flurrouiMbp^biir liseleas courtiers and panic-struck councillors, 
CharleB haiyburped.his thj^hts towards the kingdom of his 
fathers, at^ tbe ifbsolu^ monarchs of Europe. In Scotland, 
he inttode^ hyiyi’ddin^ all demands, both as to church and 
stat^ W tlie good-will of the people, and to load the 
lords with' ^puxfi. /In the army, a visit fiom him, and the 
<KmdHato)y^dejpoitmra^ could not fail to 

increase thajs^hoid)^ of .his partisans. As to the continei;):|^ 
his view^Aye^'l^p^cise; but without imagining or ev^a 
foreseeifig l^ . air^y sought money and allies. The 

contmons, to their suspicions; but they 

required tiiat ^^queen shouM not leave London, and that 
the king shoi^l^|!;d^ his departure (June 26), Charles exhi- 
bited sonic at this, affecting to r^ard the request 

as an untnean^g : caprice. To make it supposed that he 
attached no ihroc^noe to his answer, he referred the com- 
mons for it to commissioners, who, he said^ soli- 

cited him to hasten his journey, and to the queen beri^lf. 
The Scots willingly ngre^ to a delay; and the queen readily 
promised not to ac^c^,^ Keassmx*d for a moment, tlie com- 
mons pressing^ the disbanding of the army, hitherto 
purposely retarc^^ from the house guaranteed 

the troops the pi^pt ;payment of thetr demands. To pro- 
vide for this, some zeaib^ citizens had &eir plate melted; 
^sli loans taxes impoc^d.^ But the dis- 

SX«y» 1. 103; Parlv li. 841 The inteircfit {len>ntu!eiJ for this loss 
u«i fixed at ten per emt ; . 
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Ending pioceakd sbwijr^ from the ^ant.of money* und aleo 
"from tlje Monties ihteriioeed hy many of tjioeofflcet's.' The 
king $ecn^ly€ohg)nitUlated lun^elf upon thU cireumstanceHt 
lUadetheeonfoons'mnineiheiri^ ^he delay agri^ 

upon had lkn^ expti^d* The com^na jmUeit^ another^ bpt 
without SUCCESS (Aug. 8);*' the king ahnounced that was 
about to depart. The house staiited the proj^ofdTemhndlhg 
that a regent should be appointed during' w ateenO^ that 
publie business might not, be suspended; but the Idea Was noi 
acted upon.^ Tlie king content^ himself with naming the * 
earl of Essex captain-geUeral south of Trent, ant^ depaited on 
the 10th of August, fiiii Of hopes which he cbmd not help 
giving vague utterance to, but of which no ope could con- 
ceive the grounds. 

The house was not long in perceiving that they only Io«\t 
time by sitting uncertain and inactive duidhg his' absence. 
It was mucli moi^e important to theiri "to watch 
adversaries, and to refresh the zeal of their, partisans :ih t^ 
counties. After a fortnight of barren sittings,- they 
to adjourn (Aug. 27).^ Many of the members wi^S looh" 
after their private concerns, or to tal^ ^hie but the 

lenders allowed themselves no rest whatever. ‘ A ^mmittee 
under the direction of Hampden w:as 'sent to Scotland, to 
remain near the Kng, and watch over the interests of ^lia- 
ment.^ Anothei^- committee, numerous and invested with 
large powers, sail’ at Westminster in the interVfd of the two 
sessions; Pym a#ed ns its of lords 

took similar meai^res.^ A great many n»i^be^ spread them- 
, seh'es over thelcountry, eager to 
and their fears. J; , Both parties, iUider/the; appedranee of a 
truce, were sediJ|tg abroad new sire]^^, bpih Incditating new 
' cont^. r ^ ‘ 

Jn passing ^iN^gh the English army, which was disband- 
ing, and the army, which was^miiniing home, the 

king did nottibakrit advisable to stop loii^ Still his attempts 
with the sol&n^particularly among the olimers, were so 

» ClttreUdbii, ^ » Pari. Hist, Ib. 802. 

* The recess Wp to- last from Sept.* 8 to Oct. 30 ; Pnr}. Hist,, ir. 0(M: 

» Pari. Hist. iii:002i This committee ofsi^t memltei^ 

namely, the earl fof Bedford, lord Howard, sir WiUtm Armyn, sir Philip 
Bta^deton, Nathaikel Piennes, and John Haiupdeu. * Ib. 
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pu1l>ric that who pi^ided ove|^ ^^^Siaband- 

wrote aii on the anbject to die ^l of 

(Aug. on his return to Wdon he 

ybutd telt biiti !h^\ ifc Chfurl^ made 

id tiie pairliam^t and church of; Scotland all the . concessions 
they (te^uaded: triennmt the abrogoHon of tiie 

^cielrit preiOg^jftves of the oiwn, the prosecution * of the 
principal opik^n.U of tfo covenant, even'tiie intervcmtion of 
parliament ui 'the nominatifm of the privy /souncih nothing 
wds refused* ijie kin^ lent himself to the presbyterian; 
woi-ship, wi|i| a gravity jyiucfi had nothing of the air of mei*© 
complaisance about it, tiisipdiipusly attending their frequent 
prayers, and listening attentively to their long sermons; and, 
whetlKu* laymen or noblemen or citizens, the chiefs 

of the coyenaiit^s w^|reated with marked favour; titles, 
d^ces, prdmii^' pensli^s we^ upon them. 

Op a snddet^, rumour %ent through the city (early in Oc- 
tdberX inost^^i jii^lemen in parliament, 

Hamllt^m.^nd j^rgytet' had quitted it, followed by iheir friends, 
and had ?^ired^to c^S^ the residenc(5 of the earl of 

Lanark, IIkrotil^pV)B|^tilcr, fb "escape the danger of an arrest 
and eyen«qf asf^in^tlqn,. /Ifho astonishment at this was 
cxti^nie; all asked, lipnp could give an answer, w'hnt had 
inspired the fitgitives witli such fears, the king w'ith such de- 
signs. Btninge conjcetuiY^ spread abroad; the king haughtily 
complained of ttoh ps apjnsult, and demanded of parliament; 
the eiclusipn his honour was vindicated. 

The parliament but circums})ect, formed no sudden de- 
cision, but prdpre^ inquiry, Numerous witiUM^ses were 
heard; the <M)mmittjge report; it declared, w^hout 

going into particutiLi:^, that there was no occasion cf repai*a 
tion to the l^ig, of f^r tp the fugitives. The two noblemen 
'returned to parliiv^en^, remained silent, as did Charles, on 
what had ptissed,; aQd;£rom them the public learned nothing 
furtheiv . . 

Neither party" wished it should be better informed; out 
meantime, the matt^* had spmehow been explained to it. 
At the time tto kingp in brder to gain over Scotland against 
lSogJa|id, was makiiig bo many concessions, he was meditating 

• ClitreiKloii, i. 424. 
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f he f bis ene^j^m boi^ Coavinced 

Ibat the JS^il^S^ould i^t ^ as^^ea^ 

the coiTesj^nden^ pf.;ibe with 

ScQttish (^yefuinter^ pfod^^ 

the last inv^on, ha bad ec^ p Sk^fi^d bim^lt to seek ibr 
proofs, |ai|^ing, on his to Imng a^inst 

of the cemuno^s tW/ accusation which BtraPord,^ antie^^ 
by their more rapid movemmit, had not jddo even to 
announces A young and ^iiig noblemi^ve^^^t devoted 
to liio covenant, but sinceieitQ^red to the bingps ffTpiiiv the earl 
of Montrose, had engoj^ io^iN}C^^^ a^cmsly 

desired documents. ^n 

commenced his journey to the Koirjdr hut 
a letter in cipher, intercepted by 
•suspicion of the Scotfi^ and the king iottnd^m<||t^ 

Xnimated by the danger and buying' ^ xii^enge; the earl 
sent him word that if he eoutd see Sim he vTould acquaint 
him with his lOal enemies, and their machinations.. By 
th;e aid of some trusty friend^ Monttpse secretly quitted. h§r 
prison, went at night to the Idhg^s l^dchamber, tmd bi^ all 
he knew, accused Hamilton of ha^^g, with Ar^le, taken 
part in the plans of the mi^ant^i^:a^ure^1d)€;v^ 
their papers woi^ fuinish\prqDjife;’OT tb^ per- 

suaded hini to secure at once 'persons of these noblemen, 
and to have them summarny d^]^^edlfihey;^ated. Ever 
ready to adopt difring resolv^ without^ tMhkri^ 

effect which so^ valent an act couidibt the 

minds of the pof>p|a whom he WaS seeking Charles 

consented to eyc^hing; the plot proc^43 
with the conc^s^ons, and evei^hing ijrae i^dy for to 
eution, when t|o^Wo lords, wained in ti|ne^ i^ie whole 
thing to fml b4 pubUo departure.' ’;? • 

/ The S^ti^' |Nin‘li^ wisely did': its best to stifle the 
affair; it ho feared the perS, and did not wish to 

endanger whw itVhad just obtained, by pushing matters to 
extremity. ;|ing himself, to eonce^ bis designs and 
their want of Hamilton to the rank duke, 

Argyle to tfaaf of i|ui^uis; Lesley wtia created earl of Leven; 

^ Hturdwicke'!i Papers, il. 5299 ; Clareii^gti, i. fM i, Bumet,. 
ef Uie Haittiltoasv^i48^l71 ; BfuUie*s Letters, i. 3529, ; Laina, Hist, 

of Scotland, iii. HfB, and 347 ; Brodle, iii. 142, 15G. 



but ilampden ini^ iliiii: \B^lu committee, well u||»nned 
aUtlnat had take^ plftc^i^tezied to send woM df Wl^ndbxi, 
irhere the poiliiKbi^ about to meet. Feo^ sdis^ t|ie 
par^ there.' Wiiffi' l^eir distrust thej bad ^ 0 ^ mitiei- 
pated such dan^^ jm these, and the lea&rs tbd^ht tbmr 
former relations With the Scottish insurgents had pai> 
dioneds together /^h the reb^Ukih itself, by the treaty 

of peace. Aft'hi^imdication of the king’s obstinately Tindic- 
tive intentidui^ othe^ thought tt^mselTeo 

iri'^deen^j|||v^|^^ meeting lord jksBex 

:ind 1 <^ JSw discussing the neivSi 

Hdicnded their iteM them of what they them- 

selves thought 9 ^ Sliuniltnh and Argyle a year before : ^ Both 
the times and thd coh^” they replied, “are much altered 
since thnt’^ da^ assembling, the com- 

nipns applied'^ for a guard, rendered in-^ 

<Sspenkihlje, they e^fety of parliament. It was 

at once ^fwtedv . ijii confere^es held at lord Holland’s house 
at tho^ loaders 0 ^ both houses communicate to 

each,otb^' ^e . jpforin^n they from time to time received^, 
and tneirjsuspic^^ was to be dime, all of 

them their uneasiness to dare every- 
thing. P JjC j^re W the king against us,” said lord 

KewporV ^i^tyi^ pad here;”® and their alarms 

were idl Im dared not make use of them 

to stir up the nothing having transpired in Scot- 

land, in Lpndi^^j^Qpdug] cqu^ 

In the midis^ C^^ seemh agitation, came allof a sudden 
the news, (Noy^ l,)\that an ftisurrectibn, as general as violent, 
had coVered and threatened witib the 

most imminent dang^j^ ;the protestant religion and the parlia^- 
ment. The Irish cattoScp^lei^rs and pec^lc^bad risen 
direction, claiming iiWiiiy fbr their worship and their country, 
invok^ the name of tbeVqheen, even of the king, sbo^ying a 
commission which they h|i4 os they said^ recplv^ from him, 
and annoanding t!ie.ppq|ept of deUvernig themselves and the 
throne from the Snglbsh pntkans^ their common oppressors* 
The conspiracy, long preparing all over the kingdom, was 
disclosed solely by chance, and that only at Dublin, (Oct. 22,) on ^ 

I Evelyn'a MemM iL Appenct. p. 40, 40; Pari. Hist. li. 014. 

^ Clarendon, i. 404. ® Pari. Hist. ii. 0S4. 
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lit- lllSTOltf^W 

teveiHit before its exfiJMlian. «i thft« t1‘«re wte scarcely 

%ae to^pTfrom tlie 9 atb^:Me ;fl&rt : f govt^tamt. 

<'Everywh^6l8e it met wiib ve^ little pbis^e; , on all side* 

^ Protestants of Ireland ; ’wore, attacked uimwareS, ej^d 

Ibo^ Ibrnr bouses, hjiintod c|i»w”> ^ j 

dlib. nel^all the. torments that religious |nd 

eouidin’rent against , heretf^ /breigneis, and xne 

most fearfbl and. distressing accounts aiwedOf W.-mtsenes 
they -were sutgectedtot.Jlrf-Abdoiteinurder^ of spms^gs alto- 
gether unprecedented} and.tbe.eyil jn^^^jK^ tnat 
it miglit.bc exaggeiietett a«?PS4ing 
without olfending truth or; exhausting 

savage iioople, pnsaonatety attached ^ ree oi|MOT*SWJw“io» 
their oppressors made matto^ 

vented them from quitting it, ha<V Jrens^'t^ 

hope of deliverance which the disS^Sioiis 5f wejy tyrants . 
oilfered them. Eager to avenge in a day^ a^f 9t 
misery, they witli a proud Joy coin™itt^.;^*^es 
tttruck their ancient masters uuth ho^r and dismay.-; ,^o 
English authorities were utterly, withbiit the m^l^f 
jtoce; in its hatred to Strofford^^dfe 
by the design of estahlisliing l!b^.^lh. i^hiiiflhd»;^teliament 
h^ forgotten that in Irehiud it d#ir^ to Mp wp tyranny. 
The tr^ury there l'«d teen thoroughly; fxteiusted, martoal 
law abolished, th^ army reducc4 fo an corps, the 

royal power disi^ed. ft had eyeiw coh}*0^totteto^^ 
wish, forbidden the disbanded Irish trpops td;i^ into forragn 
service}* and tiiepe had accoiding!y;spr^^w|r .^e teun^, 
■adding.their f^rag to the 

: ehrl .irf Leicester |md been appointed ,succe^,>; btrofford, 

■ i Mnv ftts tlie mimber of prote«^»t 8 .Kirlio were ]»HSsacre<i, 

'^? 0 l)s 000 ; Cliuronto^ 40 , (HX) or 00 , 000 ^. (li. 2 ^#./ 

'^^Bpjpiiilence of tbe Judges then bi Ireland, iL’idtlioinauiry 

iHt 1044 , tlittt even the lust awiount is exaggerated. 
Mr. Liugai-d (x. note A. p. 403 , 409 ) coiisidera as 
bo ; not only vus it wade three years after the 

It ena^Sr^cn the royalist party reigned ahsolute In Ite- 

rSd and haiiiinsTinale peace with the catholics ; it had evidently for its 
(dbieetto nOjioli ‘'s pbaslhle the excesses the insurgents, the 

ffiagi S Jo^mu., La tli..s to’cxcase Uw sWi«.co tte Wng-wM 

oiithopoliitofcoihriuSiing. , . .>oi 

Ihishwortli, i. 0, 38]. 


ha]^,ftpm the a 
fni^e into the su 
Yet tide inquiry, 
decisiyqp, deserve 
^threafc, hut at 



Akvorx’TcoA. 




mmti 
hftd 

forg^i^ 
he faqtd 


Ihero wiie reeident in It'eland; public , 

basing was ^ destittrtse cf^w^eUycr 

.influence,* an4 Wito^ *|ii^e^ 
tbm this difficutt dflic^' ^ 

A cry of terror and iBerce hate arose against 
ovei? , England; ey^ p^tcsfant thought himself in^danjg^. * 
The kl^gf.wl^ h{^ the news in Seotiand, ^ 

commuhicatif^ it to the two houses, announcing certajtf me^^ 
sures whicb,^ iHth the assistance of the Scots, he had idr^y 
taken^U repi^\%ei^bel^^ leaving all fhture 

the care of parliament’* Ghatm 
insiiii'ection, and the pretended 
cM hy Sir Phelim O’Neil was a gross 
i knorWat bUi the puritans, the confidence 
^ . in the catholics, the in- 
trigues jtlmt iqv' tW months lie had been carrying 

on in« JrdanA .to s^%re strohghoUis and soldiers there in 
caseo^ Ui^d^^ the pn^isj^ made' by the queen, had persuaded 
the Irish that they mighlC without fearing a sincere disavowal, 
lidake dse of his name.' Ireland in rebellion, Charles hoped 
so great a danger would render the purliiunent more tract- 
able; aiijB wi^ the rebels, without coritem 

plating jW a them, he was not, 

like liis. p^ple, seis^ ^|th anger and fear at their revolt; he 
was in no ba^ to lipi^ It, knd leflt the afliiir to parliament . 
at once to t&OW ;upon It idl the blame for any mischaneeis atid 
to remove ,f^. himself suspicion of complicity; perhaps, 
also, to rdieiiS ‘ htii^df^ of his catholic subjects 

from responsij^li^&r 'tho rigour they would be subjected to. , 
But cunning. ^ of against the passions of a people; " 

he who will hot om^i to adopt cannot deceive them. The - 
leaders of the .commons, more skilful and better situated, 
only thought of , working them to their own profit. Their 
uneasiness had how disappeared, for tite English people % 
thought themselves fallen into a peril analogous to their o^n. 


> Sir William PnrsoUs, anB air Jolm Boil^. > ClaiciHiiDfif b 4fr« . 

> Carte, Life ofOnaimd, i. L*12; til. 30 ; Clareiidott, State Papers, ii. ^7 ; : 
AutrinTe informaiimivria the appendix to Gloreadon’s History of tito friaty ' 
Bobellioii, The teshmony given by Antrim, more esiiecinlly as to Alois, 
does not, liovrever, in my opinion, deserve the conSdence placed in^ it b| . . 
XJiignrd^ X. Idt.. 
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tbem but 


i^the poweir.ipfftired thena by tlip kinjg, not- 
litpomp decloradoDS and tlio violence 

^thecare«fs!«0j^ces0ingJtbe occupied 

; the agsistafuse, both i» and iuone;|^^ 

we^' .-Tp 

V were/^dres^ -all apeeit^^rjUl! tMr.:, 

^4 by a.at^ as dedinTe: 4 s ^ 

immeA io eng^e it inextricably. 

^SWtly after the opening c^ wliamontj it ^ hodv 

cbo^d to prepm a renumst^Cf^ setting fortli 

giieyances of the and^^il^j^ 

Ing t\ma» But the rc^m been 
neglected to give much promin^e tp tte nca^ most 

ef the grievances, the politick ygrievanees at ^ disa^p- 

peordl^ the committee took no further Kbed.^ Sts, commis- 
sion, und no one appeared to idiink any more about it. 

• It now suddenly (towards the beginning of Koveniber) re- 
ceived orders to resume its labours, aiid tp make a :^epo»t 
withcmtdelay.^ In a few days the :mm6itstL*once m\sJdm^n 
up and submitted to the house. ..It was.iio longer^ pccot4i4g 
to thedrst intention, an exposition of actual and .jireBsiiig 
abuses, and of the unanimous wisli:^}of the ^comi^, * but 
a dark picture of past evils^ of old grievances, or idl the 
delinquencies of fhe king, cohti^^ with the merits of 
the parUament, a^d the obstacles , it bad surmounted, the 
^ perils it bad encoiintered, and porticphuely these which still 
threatened it ncce&sitated the ' utmost, inerts of its 
•power; it was, it ^lort, a sort ,,of appeal ip >tbe people, ad- 
M dressed more e^»aUy to the fanat|ci^|y|^ie^ 

' wbieh, fomentin^f^ passions that tlt^Jp^reb^cm bad rc- 
" khodled, excited^ to devote themselves Unrespr 
the house of oepps^s, alone capable of saying them froui 
popfeiy, the bi8l|q^ ai^ the king. * V 

If ^Wbeii the r^imnstrance was first read, i^y murmurs 
L itwsro ^gaiiwt so hostile, without {mblic grounds, 

without any diwt j^ apparent aim,* excited in many mem- 
bers, dU thon K )|eoj^iendly to the court, smrprjse and 
mpidopf. fiitf |ikmi|ilimS^ of the bitterness pf the language, 
dm futile hidl^tiqn against grievances alrea4y 


;iu 




Clorendoa, I. 4G0. 
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of the radene^ 3 bo^ ;t^a^ 

to die 8ectariQ$*^ the h^deu uii- 

known penk loeafiSIlli^; M die, 

remonstrance im''^&ked tor the kt% sdm% whet good , 
could be expected fimb k? If it y^9s meant {fit the peb|d^ 
what right had its jmemoter^ to appeal from the house to the 
people, little in reply, noi 

able to say aOj hut iii their private converSationSj they^- 
deritly labo'm^ "to i^n votea^ p that 

wanted to and frustrate its intrigii^^" 

and that -only adopted, they wqidd 

not publW3i|r<™^‘^was hot^thout effect, for distniSt was 
now so catel^fl^' thdt mei^ otherwise of a moderate turn, re- 
ceived it ivheh ^ggest^’^thout violence, and in the language 
of reason. In afi^days1|^0v. 21), at the moment when the 
house, after a siting of sO^ral Lours, was about to rise, the 
leaders moved the Maonstronce should be immediately 
pat to the vote; thqr had xeckoiied their numbers, and thought 
themselves sure of success; hut loid Falkland, Hyde, Cole- 
pqiipet; P|^ warmly, insisting that it 

sBoidd ^ ad^ourhi^ tld'^ day, to which the house 

willingly Msen^. i^d Cromwell to lord Falkland, 

** would you have it put <m? the day would quickly have de- 
tenninisd it,”' would not have been time enough,” 

said lord Falkland, sore it would take some debate.” 
«A ve]^ sori^ qn^” answered Cromwell, with real or af- 
fected conddi^]^, ^Opened the next day at three in tiie after- 
noon, when xilj^ came the debate seemed scarcely begun. It 
was no country oont^ding; for the 

first time, th^ weW tow engaged two parties, if not both 
national, at least both sprung from the body of tlie nadon; 
both putting th^rimelves forward as the upholders of public 
interests and f^ngs, both reckohing wc^y and indepedent 
citizens amoffg ihidr followers. Common hopes bad muted 
them; opposite fears divided them; each mgaeioualy fore- 
saw the result which would ibllbw tlm triumph of its adver- 
saries, but mistCok that whidi fits owia victory wou^ pro- 
duce. They struggled With unexampled raneoutr, and werb 
all the more obstinate that they still observed decorum, and 
dared not loudly accuse each o^er, according to the dictates 
of their suspicions. The hours passed on; fatigue di*ove awiqf 



towidfl mianight iUy divided: 

^tttes adopted the remonstnuicc, one hundred 

^nst it. Forthwith Hnmpden rose,:^ moved ttnt 

fydu want to liiise the. people and go pf thus 

4he house,*’ said Mr. Hyde, 
tiWishi^^ its decisionss 

with the other party, gave rise to ^^wn Se 

tion; protest, in use with the l®*^^XrSlSit? 3 
^.miYi^q- Pvto rose to demonsttate them lueg^iwy «»« 

Vo houra passed away, the 

Attphnit to carry' a resolution*’' At last.H^inpd^, 
olorin^ mildly bui gravely this humaiatihg disorfer, pwposed 
Jhe^ui Shluld risiland « wS 

ofAequestion tift the afternoon. 

said lord Falkland to Cromwell, as g^ia 

diirnmo m « Til takc youT wQtd aa^ieie^ time, sam 

there a aeuate^ ^ assavera- 


LKe yuui: w — , 

CromVreUi andwiiispered him in 
tion ** had thw^onstrance beenrqeot<^ Iwo^i 

have sold ever^lBnglpossess, and 

and I kndw mi# , other honest men of 

Thp nftem<^h sitting was comparatively tranquil* wie 

rdjaSLlr^^upSlhope 

sa^es had sceiS&ddiselves so near losing it, ttiat th^ ma o 

Stot^e&staggle. They,^d,^o^^*eit 

pehbhfaionf of 


le. XUtJY MttW CMM.W— — ~ , 

K3»" 

WWtb, U. 9 , 420 ; WWlrtooke, 61 .. 






wassem to the- qiiittedi U almoat. iinmediateljr. 
After sbthe mutiii^’^^anadoii^ this quarrel Wn .9 U^ed up. 
A in^dty of ttrent^^hree ord^d to be 

The ex^spfenr however^ of th^ 
as; it was first noeesMity to iH:!e8ent it to the king,, wbo wq^ 
daily-' oxpecfcA- ' v.>^ 

He arrive^ :c^ (Nov. 2d), notiii^ih* 

steiidthg the cheek he^had received in Scotland, wfaaVjbe 
had beard of ti»e new acerbity of parliament. Everywho?® 
on his way, |^rticidorly^;nb. York, he had been received with 
vociferous and joy. In many places^ 

lus conce$il^)l|Si^ had delighted the people; Ids 
secret ihbaehinM<i^^ V or not understood. Be- 
sides, in ike in parliament, the royalist 

oarty was' getting; and exhibiting its feelings. This 

ivas the case ev^ in thbditybf London. The king's friends had 
curried the eleet^of#^>new4ord mayor, lliclmrd Gourney, 
ah aettv^<eourage6ils;ru^;^voted to the king, whopreparetl 
a moseSriUiant recep^on lbr liis sovereign. A multitude of 
citizens oh h^seback, araii^, preceded by the banners of the 
various' cK)mJpahie^^ went to meet liiin, and escorted him with 
acclamations tO'^the paheejOf Wliiteliall. The king in return 
gave themsa mi^ldcenik t^nquet, and conferred the honour 
of knighthood^ oh tte mayor and several of the aider- 
men;* and the'day dter . his arrival, eager to show the com- 
mons tMit he tliOifgfal his position a strong one, he withdrew 
the guard kis absence, the earl of Essex had ap- 

pointed fbr tlieir safety, (Nov. 26.)® 

The aspeetqf sffiiks how changed; to the unanimous en^ 
thusiasm of the e^ire succeeded pai*ty sti^ggles; to 

reform, revoiutioiii^v jTI^ leaders saw this, and their conduct 
suddenly assuihid a? how character. The remonstrance was 
present^ to the kti^ (Dec. 1;) he patiently listened while 
it was read; and then, addressing the committee, asked: 

Does the house intend to publish this declaration?” We 
can give no ansa^er,” was the reply. “ then,” said the 
king, I suppose yon do not expect an answer to so long a 
petition now;, ! shall give you one witli as, much speed as the 


, 1 Olfueudon, i. 4 . 90 ; Pari. Hist., ii. OUT. 

^ Bualiwortlit I. 3, 42d ; May, ; Wlilielocke, 00 ; £velyn*a 
Appendix ii. 70. * Purl Hist. ii. (UO. 



Q^liG bustneittili^ permit*^ Tlia 
cdKomosb 1N|W ait^^ rUu»^ 

itoiy ^elflp^ i^cvieiv Ibtj m feicward 

ibatbvim the Ten^tnouie 4id not ]^tlierto thej 

h«d iedresead giletioioee, eppeded to^ dneieiit Imer no# 
tli^;prookimed new prindpl^ impei^oudir ttauuided kt^ 
vitions; A bill Was under disettasi<m fi#kvyiiig troops fox 
li^nd; tliej inii&ried these words In the ^ That 

the kin^ bath, in no case, or upon onj oeCad<Ri ^but intsimm 
ffom a foreign i^wer, authoritj to presis thefi^^ 

that being inconsil^adt with Ihe^ Hbei*ty of 

lids person.'*^ Another bill Was 
lion of the mlHlia and the net^nii^cm 
for the future only take {dace with the t^ con'^ 

sent of parliament, (Dec. 7.)* By !flk1a<iuence,of the p^^ 
Iberians, the bill excluding all eedesdiutics from civil o^ces 
(Oct. 23y had, a few days before iiieAk^ return^ been 
agfdn brought forward and adopted; ^but the lords it 
waiting; the commons nowangiily^eomplaiiied ofthis: This 
Imuse,** said they, being the rcpresentative body of the whole 
kingdom, and their lord^ips being but ^ particular persons, 
and coming to parliament in a pm*H(^r capacity, if they 
shall not be pleased to consent to possiitg of these acts 
and others necessoiiy to tiie preservation and safety of the 
kingdom, then tl4t house, together with such of the lords 
that are more stable of the safety of the Mn^^om, will join 
together, and repeifoent the same unto his imyiesty.” And tlie 
popular noblemeni/the earls of Northimik^bad, Esseix, and 
Warwick, pernnti^ this longua^^to pass unnoticed.^ Out 
of doors, the pdr^r rallied round tbeir Ibndess with . equal 
ardour; the xetottstrance was published, (Sept 14.)^^ The 
city declared in receiving the king with so much pomp, 
the dti^ns of ]i«^i3on had not meant to convey any ohange of 
sentiment lowa^^dr true friends, and that they w^uldiHve 
and die with tfab peifliament.^ A petition from thC'apprenticcs 
set forth, in laiiBsxifote aiv the sufferings of oonunerce and 
trades, impu^ng tae papists, the bisb0p8» and Ixid 

jfC . 

V ; > Pad. Hist. if. 912. 

* C!iiren&, 907 ; Purl. Hist., ii. 909 ; 

* May, »up * ; :<ClBsln3ou, i. 913. * Par). Hist. H. 910. 

» Journals, Cc^iDom, Dec. 3. • Pnrl. Hist. ii. 070. ’ May. 




' 

coumllovs^V «s»odifttu>iis wo|« &iiipd de- 
vote j^lite peopje'd liberty 

all qaarters, tbck'.eatibft^^aaieii^^ tbe 8^ of the odim&Qaft; 
eifiistGr reports &ipi7^#)ie so tkm ^xs^^ mw pm& of 
th^ir tlmt ibe life of 1^^ 

bad been tJmt tbe Irish rebels were ^{ive^ 

paring im visit, n word picked iu 

the istr^t, siiitoed* as for the party to Um a 

{dot upon, aM to^eril upon their adherents for fresh oathsuf 
union;' and day demanded the^re^ 

station of multitude assembled each day 

a?c^d Westmufstdlr for them, incessantly 

sending forth shodts' proetaisaing a common peril. 

il^gauist maintained by such 

tunwUudua;};j^^ on his side, rallied all his par- 

thmiSi the hiitei^^ ^ absolute power, the loyal 

defenders df^e'kmg, v^haSei^ his cause, and those citizens 
who; ^ but who were 

bi^u^t bock to the fbdfe:^^^the thione by the fear of inno- 
Tatiohs axid excesies. The vktter formed, almost solely, the 
rising i^oyaliat party in the hoiise of commons. Lord Falk* 
land, Mr. J^y^ am 

and Cliaxies^ resdved to wthMsh them to him. Already, before 
his journey into Scotian^ he had held secret interviews with 
Hyde; s>od by I'the resp^fui wisdom of his advice, by his 
aversion to aU ^pmovatious, above all, by Ms devotion to the 
churdi, Hyde imdfgatned Ms confidence.*^ He did not equally 
like lord FalklaaSi^ who despised the court, cored little for 
the king, whom: he liitd nol come near, and opposed the inno- 
vators, radier for the sohttifofi'i^ded justice than for that of 
menaced power. Charles .fdited him, and did not feel at , 
ease in his presence. Howevinr, it was necessary to ccmciliate 
him. Hyde, Ms most intimate friend, undertook the nego- 
tiation. Falkland at first refused; hts scrupulous virtue 
severed htm firom the abettors of revolution; but his prin- 
ciples, Ms widies, tlie impulses of his somewliat visionary 
imagination, constantly impellod him towards the friends of 
liberty. He alleged his antipathy to thecourt, Ms inability to 

Cliuvodoa ; 019 ; Btt»hwortli, i. 40S. 

* Clarendoa, Memoin, i, jMurtem. 
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resolution never es^ployingeit!^ fiilsohoodt 
or-corru]^iimy or spies; ii^eiiily peruaps ne^^iy m^ns,^ 
jsoidhe. ^*but Mrith whicb X will never sutty my hands/' 
Surprised and piqued at having to solicit a subject, Charles 
nevertheless persisted. Hyde enlarged Upon the immeniM 
isi|ury such a refusal would be to the king. X\ilklaild 
altered himself to be persuaded, though msheartehed be- 
forehand, as the vietim of a devotion prompfted neither by 
idibction nor hope. He was named secretary of state. Cole- 
pt^per, much less influential, but distinguished for his bold- 
ness, and the resouixjes of his in|iiii|, in d^ became 
chancellor of the exchequer* Hyde woper feontiii^ 
king's wish, pertinaciously refused any pmce, not frbm fear, 
but fi\)m prudence, and from tjie opinion tiuit h^^ 
serve liim better in maintaining the exterior independence of 
his position. Tlie tlnxje friends undertook the mand^pment 
of the king's affairs in the house, and Charles prcaiiisod to 
attempt nothing there without theuvcounsel/ 

At the same time, other servants, less useful, but more 
ardent, hastened from all parts of the kingdom to defend Ms 
honour and his life, threatened,, ui flmy said, by parKament. 
Notwithstanding the decay of thefeudal sj'steuH tli%8entiments 
to which it had given rise still animated many of the gentry, 
Inactive in their country seats, little accustomed to reflection 
or debate, they despised those prating, filling; ^ll^ens, 
whose gloomy ci*qsd proscribed the wine-drinking, the sports, 
the pleasures of bid England, and who assumed to rule the 
king, wliom thtjr’^thers had not eyeqhad the hpnbur to serve. 
Proud in the i^coll^tionof their own independence, the country 
gentry cared little about the new wants of public libertjr. In 
common with the people, they had .muiinured ngmiist the 
court and agaiiist .tyranny; but after so many concessions 
from tbo thror^j their want of foresight and their loyalty 
made them indlgiiant at the insolent peninacity of the inno- 
vators. Theyl^W to London in aims, paraded the streets 
haughtily, sliofmdf tliemselves and expressed their opinions 
loudly in the isvetnOTirnd public places, and often Went to 
Whitehall toniferllieir services and solicit some favour from 
the king. TiiejC tl^ey were joined by others, drawn together* 

uiu 5U8, ii. m ; Warwick's Meia., Ifif-i. 


^ Rtvoumo'M; ^ 

by (v4ov^Qn toore bliit4»|]^lMricerg, 

the of the aifny had left 

T/itliout pay of ^plc^e^i most of them sddlers of fmtiine^ 
br^ in the ward of fte ^litittOnt, dis^lute^ vonal, and daring, 
irritated against th^ Jto had deprived them 

of their tnide, against the people, who detested their manners, 
and ready to dp anything for any master who would employ 
them, no matter in what cause. Young lawyers, studenm in 
the Temple, prot^& of the court; or anxious to share its 
pleasore^ thinking t)l^y proved their high birth and elegance 
of tas^by swelled the i*estles8 and pre- 

sumptuous tlm)h^^ii6t^^ d assembled round Whitehall, 
inveighing against thd^bolhnidns, insulting all who took part 
witji jttjieipi .pfodig^^^ and railleries, and eager 

'for or chohd!^^^ some opportunity of 

pushing, their fortune by 'proving their loyalty. ‘ 

The popular party^We^’ no less impatient to give them 
this opportunity; its assemblages became every day more 
numerous and excited. Bands’ of apprentices, workmen, 
womei^ >veht from the city to Westminster, 

and in shouts, “ No bishopsi no 

popish lofds!” were redoubled energy. At 

times; they would halt, aild otie of them getting on a post, 
Avould there read to the crowd tlie names of the “ disaffected 
member^ of the house of commons,” or those of « the false, 
evil, rottert-i^^ted lords " Their audacity went so far as to 
demand that thore should be no sentinel at the gates of 
the palace, sd ^^ see the king at any hour, 

whenever I hey Violent contests soon arose; the 

names of cavatters^and ro^ distinguished the two 

partiel; the citiiens^af ^Irst repelled the latter appellation as 
an insult, but afteWards'adopted it as an honourable title.^ 
The cavaliers sought their enemies around Westminster Hall, 
at once to beard them, and to protect the menaced royalists as 
they left the houses of parliament. It was particularly against 
the upper house that the people’s an^ was directed, for the 
bill excluding the bishops still remained in suspense there. 
The archbishop of York, Williams, on his way to tlie houre. 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, (1771,) 10. 

* Clsreudou, i. 020 ; Miiy, at ««/*. ; Pari. Hist., ii. 0B6 
» Cloreudon, i. 088, ii. 2UC; UusUwort’a, i. -l, -WO. 






arrest wftb lii& 6wn 

Wbivedlmrvitlt iiisalta^^t^ rQS&bA np^ tTie pre 

late^ and biafiiend^ kM |[reait diffledlljp in getting him oC* 
dotfir parties bjr thTto i^e and resent prisoners. Blogd 
flowed, tlie eaTOters boasted with derlsi^ of having dispc^a^ 
timir adversaries, hut the latter returned the next day, more 
eji^rienced and betta?* armed. One evening; when the lords 
wem still sitting, the tumult without be^me so violent, that 
the marquis of Hertford went over to the bishc^s* bench, and 
advised them not th ^ out; for,*' said he, “ thi^ people 
vow they will watch yw your ouf^^ auid :seareH 

every coach for you with torches, so as; ypu 
Must we then pass the liight .here?" asfied 'tho bishops. 
It is very possible," replied^ Wifli a smile, some the sup^ 
porters of the hill of exclusion; They did depart, hhiyeverf 
some in the caniage of one of the popular loris, Others 
hy back passages; and even among*their friends many b^n 
to think their presence was not ’ nrortK ^ttie danger it ocea- 
sioned.^ Twice did the upper houi^e daim the assistmee of 
the commons in the suppression: of these butra^^ (Dec 
2(h--80); but the eommons rem^di^ ar^wer^ bj 

complaining of the, disorders of the cavaKers. ***We must 
not discourage our^friends, this being a time we must make 
use of all of them,** said the leaders.' “ God forbid the house 
of Commons should proceed in any ; way . to dishciUr^ the 
people to obtain tbfeir just riglits in such a wayl^ The lords 
applied to the lUj^strates, calling upon dein ft o proceed 
against the rioters^^bccording to law;^. and upon an order, to 
which was affiafedf^the great seal, the jus^ees enjoined the 
constables to a guard round Westminster HaU to 

disperse the molp* ^ The eommons had t^ constables to their 
bar, treated the ^o^r as a breach of privil^e; and sent one of 
the justices to tie Tower.^ At the same time, the hou^ voted 
that as the king peimisted in refusing them a guar^ each 
member might one servant with him, and station him 
at'^fhe dbor of w armed as he might think fit. , 

These riofcfs incessant outcries, this constan^ uuma^ 
nageable disorcii^, |Sled the king with anger and with fear; 

1 Clareud^, Hist., i, SAC, ii. 294.; Bushwort^^ i. 3, 403. 
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kk ia^I»i^eii8ii^ bad 

tered bis jk wus agtonisbsd inmgiuuit llwt 

royal nuijesty to a^idare micli gloss insoboi and 

it was no longer £^%li3s; pq^ aJone, but for the ssfety^st 
idl eventi^ for the.dij^y of Hs person end lilKthat he b^sn 
to be alarmed. The ^een> stiU more agptate^ besieged Inm 
with her terrors; an4/1^ pride of the monarch and ^ 
derness of the bu«3»u^ eould not support the idea of perE or 
insult to the obj^t of his aflcctions, the partner of hissoi^ 
I^l^g mfoubd imerery directi some support agphist 
the.ip^l^ti^ oi* preventing or punishing tineir 

exce^^be the governor of theToweri sir 

William a commons^ and tOput 

a sqo'i^.and daring bis place. Three thousand pounds^ 

the^roducepf theqoeen's jewels^ were given 

to sir WiUiain to hppeaseJhis anger. Sir Thomas Lunsford, one 
of the zhost audacious leaders of the cavaliers assembled at 
Whi^hAh i^ci^ded him^^towords Dec. 20.)^ At the same 
time, t^ kihg/assumedab^h^ tone witli the parliament, en« 
devouring to in'i^idate H xzi bis turn. Hyde had pi*epared 
a fukd. and able oni^wcr toibe remonstmnce; Charles adopted 
it, and hpd it pid^isb^ in: bis own name.^ The bill for the 
impressment qf solders was still under discussion in paidia-^ 
ment; bmre it w^as, presented to him, Charles went to the 
bouse, and d^tered that he would not accept it until tite 
passage jn the: p'esmble, depriving him of the power of 
orclering impiiei^ent^ Was struck out, (Dec. 14.)® Irish af^ 
fairs m^e no.|^^^ess; he called upon the commons to take 
them decidedtj|;4ii liaod, and offered to raise ten thousand 
volunteers if therbousNt would promise to pay them, (Dec. 29.)^ 
On tlieir port, and perhaps with his consent, the bishops os- 
sembled to deliberate' ,on their situation; violence awaited 
them at the doors of tite upper house; they I’esolved to absent 
themselves, to set forth m a protest the motives of tljieir with- 
drawal, dealing null and void every bill that should be 
adopted without the concurrence of all the legitimate and ne- 
cessary members of parliament. Suddenly drawn up and 

t ClArendouJ.517; ii. 204. 
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Higoed by twelve bishops,^ the protest wns^ Ot <^0: pte* 
sented tQ tlie kingj who eagerly received it: it present^ to 
him the hope of one day, under this pretext, annulling the 
acts of that fatal parliament which he could not queU; on 
the instant, without mentioning the matter to his new coun- 
cillors, whose advice he feared much more than he estimated 
their induence, he ordered the lord high keeper to cany it 
that same day to the upper house, applauding himself for his 
address, (Dec. 30. 

The astonishment of the lords was extreme; they could not 
conceii^ how twelve bishops, whose parliamentary existence 
was at that moment in questioa, should thus pretend to order 
the fate of parliament itself, to annihilate it by their absence. 
Communicated without delay to the 6ommons, tlie protest was 
I'eceivcd there with that appai*ent anger and secret joy which 
the faults of an enemy inspire. The impeachment of the bishops 
for conspiring against the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
and the existence of parliament? was at once moved and car- 
ried. Irritated by their imprudence, perhaps glad to avail 
themselves of a pretext for forsaking without shame a ruined 
cause, their friends remained silent; only one voice rose in 
their favour, saying, they wer«5 stark mad, and should be sent 
to Bedlam, and not' before the judges.** The upper house sanc- 
tioned the impeachment, and sent the prelates to the Tower. 
Eager to make the most of so favounible an opjiortutiity, the 
leaders of the cointncns pressed on all their attacks. They 
had already compiained of the king’s deelnnition on the sub- 
ject of the Impreii^ment Bill, as destructive of tlieir privileges, 
which did not^! |^'mit that he should take notice of any 
measure while?; toder discussion; they now insisteil on 
the necessity d£ firmly securing these privileges, tlieir only 
anchor of safey amidst so many perils. They protested 
against handii^ over the Tower to sir Tlioihas Lunsford, a 
man in almost universal disrepute, without fortune, religion, 
or morals, known only by his acts of violence against the 
people, and caftabloof the most desperate excesses. Already, 

> The erchlnfibelp of York, miid the hisliops of Durhaim, LivhlUTtU, Sc. 
Asaph, Oxfoi^, BaUi a^d Wells, Herefortl, Ely, Gloaicester, Beierhoroiigh, 
Uandaff, and Nonificlv’ 
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said they, the alarm was so great in the city that, merchants’ 
and foreigners no longer deposited their bullion in the Tower. 
They demanded the nomination of another governor. Lord 
Digby, now become the king’s most intimate conhdant, was 
denounced for haying said that parliament was not free.^ 
Finally, reports were even spread that the queen herself 
might ere long be impeached for high treason. 

The king seemed to give way; he took no step in favour 
of the bishops, withdrew the government of the Tower from 
Lunsford, and gave it to Sir John Byron, a grave and steady 
man, generally esteemed,^ spoke no more about the riots, did 
not complain bf the liist debates. Yet secret reports and 
Vague whispers disturbed the commons. The queen, silent 
and reserved, ^eemed animated with some hope; lord Digby, 
whose presumptuous temerity was well known, visited her 
frequently, and seemed, every day more and more intimate 
with her and with the king. The concourse of cavaliers at 
Whitman doubled. Without explaining their fears, the com- 
mons sent a .message, applying once more for a guard, 
(Dec. 31.) The king made no answer to the application, 
which, ho said, mqst be communicated to him in a written 
petition. Thereupon, the commons ordered arms to be brought 
into the house, as if assured of some immediate danger. 
Three days after, the king’s answer came; it was a refusal, 
concluding with these words. ‘‘We do engage unto you 
solemnly, on the word of a king, that the security of all and 
every one of you from violence, is and shall ever be as much 
our care as the preservation of us and our children.” But 
the house, more alarmed than evm’, ordered the lord mayor, 
the sheriffs, and common council, to keep the London militia 
on foot, and to place strong guards at various points of the 
city.® 

On that very day, (Jan. 3, 1642,) sir Edward Herbert, the 
attorney-general, went to the house of peers, and, in the king’s 
name, accused of high treason lord Kimbolton and five mem- 
bers of the commons, Hampden, Pym, Holies, Strode, and 
Haslerig, for having attempted, 1st, to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, and to deprive the king of his 
lawful authority; 2ndly, to alienate the people from the king 

i Fai’l. Hist. ii. 060. * Clarendon, i. 518. 
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\fy odious cfAxmnies; Srdlj, to raise the an&y agaisst the 
l&g; 4thl7/ to engage a foreign powier^ Scotland; to inyade 
the kingdom; dthly, to annihikte the rights and the very ex- 
istence ofl]^liamentSf dthly^ to excite against the king and 
the parliament seditions assemblages, for l^e purpose of secur- 
ing, by violence, success to their criminal designs; 7thly, to 
levy war upon the king. Sir Edward require^ at the same 
time, that a committee should be appointed to examine the 
charges, and that the house would 1^ pleased to secure the 
persons of the accused.^ 

The lords were thunderstruck; no one had foreseen such, 
a proceeding, and ilo one dared to speak first. Lord Kim- 
bolton rose: “ I am I’eady,” said he, “ to obey any order of 
the house; but since my impeachment is public, 1 demand 
that my justification may be so too.” And he resumed his 
place amid continued silence. . Lord Digby wiis sitting next 
liim. He whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Wliat mischievous counsels 
are given to the king! It shall go hard but I find out wlience 
they come.” And he forthwith quitted the house, as if to 
seek the information of which he spoke. Yet it was he and 
no other, it is said, who had urged the king to this enterprise, 
undertaking, moreover, that he himself would demand the 
immediate arrest of lord Kimboltoii, as soon as the attorney- 
genei’al should have accused him.® 

On the instaat, a message from the lords informed tne 
commons of whal had passed; they had just heard that the 
king’s people had; gone to the houses of the five members, and 
were putting their seals on ever^ thing in them* The house 
forthwith voted these proceedings a breach of privilege, which 
tne accused were entitled, and the constables were cdled upon 
in duty, to resist; and that the king’s officers should be ar- 
rested and brought to the bar as delinquents. Sir John Ho- 
tlmm ^vas sent to the lords to request an immediate conference, 
and with orders to declare that if the house of peers refused 
to combine w^h the commons in demanding a guard from the 
king, the cbminons ’fl^pwld retire to a safer place. While they 
wei’o waiting Ithe lords* answer, a sergeant-at-arms presented 
himself. In* the name of the king my master,” said he, 
f I am come to require Mr. Speaker to pla^e in my custody 


* BusUvorth, i. 8, 473. 
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(lire gentlemeiit members of this hoase, whom his majestj has 
commanded me to arrest for high treason;” and he* proceeded 
to name them. The accused were present, but not on^ quitted 
his place; the speaker ord^ed the sergeant to retire* ‘Without 
tumult as without opposition, the house appointed a committee 
to go, the house stiU sitting, to inform t)ie king that so im- 
portant a message could oidy be answered after mature con- 
sideration. Two ministers of the crown, lord Falkland and sir 
John Colepepper, formed part of the committee: they had been 
quite ignorant of the plan. The conference with, the lords was 
opened, and in less than an hour it was jointly resolved to 
order the removal of the seals placed on the papers of the five 
members, and that a guard should be demanded. The petition 
for a guard was forthwith conveyed to the king by the duke of 
Kichmond, one of his most honest favourites. “ 1 will give 
an answer to-morrow,” said tlie king, in his turn; and the 
commons adjourned to the next day at one o’clock, ordering 
the accused to be in attendance at Westminster as usual. ^ 

When the house reassembled (Jan. 4) at the appointed 
hour, their uneasiness and anger were redoubled; the pre- 
sentiment of some fresh danger, unknown but certain, agitated 
every mind. The royalists sat sorrowful and silent; among 
their adversaries a thousand reports were in active circula- 
tion, collected the evening before, during the night, that very 
morning: the cavaliers, it was said, had assembled, the king 
had sent them word to be ready, two barrels of gunpowder 
and arms had been brought from the Tower to Whitehall,^ 
every one crowded round the five members, with conjectures, 
information, advice. They themselves knew more of the 
matter than their informants: the minister of France^ long 
since in secret correspondence with them, and the countess of 
Carlisle, Pym’s mistress, it is said, had given them notice of 
the coup d’etat in preparation hut they mentioned not a 
word of this. Suddenly entered the house an officer, captain 
Langrish, lately returned from service in France, and whose 
connexion with some of the cashiered officers gave him oppor- 
tunities of knowing all that was going on. fie announced that 
the king was at hand, that he bad seen him set out from White- 

* Rnshwortli, i. 3, 474 ; Pari. Hist. ii. 1007. * * Busliworth, i. 3, 470 
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hisll, escorted by three or four hundred men, guards, cavaliers, 
Students, all armed, to arrest the accused in person. A great 
tumult arose, but the necessity of a prompt decision soon ap 
peascd it. The house urged the five members to withdraw, 
as several gentlemen had already drawn their swords for re- 
sistance. Pyin, Hampden, Holies, and Haslerig, at once de- 
parted; Strode refused; he was entreated, pressed; the king 
had already entered Palace Yard; at last his friend, sir Walter 
Earl> roughly pushed him out. The other members all took 
their seats. The king had traversed Westminster Hall be- 
tween a double rank of his attendants; but only his body- 
guard ascended with him the stairs leading to the house; on 
reaching the door, he forbade them, under' penalty of death, 
to follow him a step further, and entered the house uncovered, 
accompanied only by his nephew, the count palatine. All 
the members uncovered and rose. The king, as he passed, cast 
a glance at the place where Pym usually sat; not seeing him 
there, he advanced towards tlie speaker. “ By your favour, 
Mr. Speaker,” said he, ‘‘ I will borrow your chair for a mo- 
ment.” Then seating himself, he cast his eyes round on the 
assembly: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, I am sorry for this occa- 
sion of coming unto you. Yesterday, I sent a serjeant-at-arms 
upon a very important occasion, to apprehend some that by 
my command were accused of high treason, whereunto I did 
expect obedience, and not a message; and I must declare unto 
you here, that albeit no king that ever was in England shall 
be more careful of your privileges, to maintain them to the 
uttermost of his pcl^er, than I shall be, yet you must know that 
in cases of treason no person hath a privilege; and therefore I 
am come to know if any of 4;hese persons that were accused are 
here, for I must tell you, gentlemen, that so long as these 
persons that I have accused, for no slight crime, but for trea- 
son, are here, 1 cannot expect that this house will be in the 
right way that I do heartily wish it; therefore I am come to 
tell you that J must have them wheresoever I find them. 
Mr. Speaker, 4heite aye they?” The speaker, falling on his 
knees, replied, 3V|a^t please your majesty, I have neither 
eyes to see noi^ tongue to speak, in this place, but as the house 
is pleased to direct me, whose servant I am here. And Inunbly 
beg your majesty’s^ pardon, that I cannot give any other an- 
swer than this *^hat your majesty is pleased to demand of 
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me.” Well/' replied the king, ^ since I see all the birds 
Are flown, I do expect from you ihat you shall send them 
onto me as soon as they return hither. But I assure you, on 
the word of a king, I never did intend any force, but shall 
proceed against them in a legal and fair way; for I never 
meant any other: and now, since I see I cannot do what I 
came for, I will trouble you no more, but tell you, I do cx- 
jpect, as soon as they come to the house, you will ^^nd them to 
me, otherwise I must take my own course to find them.’^ He 
then quitted the chair, his hat still in his hand. The house 
remained motiohless: but from several parts of the house, ns 
the king withdrew, arose the cry, “ Privilege! Privilege!”' 

As soon as he was gone, the house, without doing, or ev<5n 
announcing anything, adjourned to the next day; all the 
members went away, eager to learn to what extent the king’s 
designs had gone, and what the public thought of them. 
They found outside, on the stairs, in the great hall, at the 
doors, among their own servants who were waiting for them, 
and in the assembled multitude, an emotion no less vivid 
than their o^vn. ‘‘Nothing,” says an affidavit of the day, 
“ was talked of but the insults of the cavaliers, one of them, 
a captaiif drew a pistol from his pocket, and said, jeer- 
ingly, it was not charged, but upon trial it was found to be 
charged veiy deep, and he said he had five supplies for the 
same; and he cursed and swore at the parliament for prick- 
eared, cropt-eared rascals, and said he’d kill as many of ’em 
as he could.”^ The five members hadvretired into tlie city; 
the citizens took to arms; the lord mayor attempted in vain 
to calm them; strong patrols were spontaneously formed for 
the common safety; and during the whole of the evening, 
bands of apprentices paraded the streets, crying out from 
door to door that the cavaliers were coming to set the city on 
fire; some even added that the king was commanding them 
in person. 

The agitation was equally great at Whitehall. The king 
and queen liad built the highest hopes on this coup d’etat; it 
had for a long time past occupied all their thoughts, had been 
the constant subject of their private conversation, of their con* 
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ferences with* their most intimate confidants. In the mornings 
Chatl^ kissing liis wife before he went* away, promised her 
that in afi Jidur he would return, master, at lengthy of his 
kiugdpui, an^ the queen, watch in hand, had counted the 
minutes* till his return.^ Now, all had failed; and though 
the king still persisted in his design, it was without hoping 
anything from it, without knowing how to accomplish it. 
Ofiended, and full of aifiiction, his wisest friends, Falkland, 
Hyde, Colepepper, kept aloof, and proflered no counsel. A 
proclamation was issued ordering the gateS' to be closed, 
and that no citizen should gire refiige to the accused; but no 
one, even at court, deceived himself as to the ineificacy of 
these orders; the very hou^. in which were the five members 
was perfectly well known;® it was not thought any one would 
make his way thither after them. Lord Digby alone was de- 
sirous to expiate by his temerity the imprudence of his advice 
and his backwardness in the house of peers at the moment of 
the impeachment. He ofiered the king to go in person, with 
Lunsford and a few cavaliers, to take the members from their 
retreat, and bring them to him dead or alive. But Charles, 
either from some remains of respect for the laws, or from the 
timidity which alternated in his mind with recklet^s daring, 
refused* this proposal, and resolved to go himself the next day 
into the city, and solemnly call upon the common council to 
deliver up the accused, hoping that by his presence and 
gracious words he should soften those whose anger he had so 
httle foreseen. 

Accordingly, at itbout ten o’clock, on the 5th Jan., he left 
Whitehall without any guar^ and manifesting an entii*e con- 
fidence in the affecAon of his subjects. The multitude erpw^ded 
on his w'ay, but cold and silent, or only lifting up their voices 
I to conjure him to live in concord with his parliament.® In 
some places, tbreat^ng cries were heard; the words, ‘Pri- 
vilege of parliament t privilege of parliament!’ echoed around 
him, and a maUj^ named Wdker, threw into his carriage a 
pamphlet, entitle your tents, 0 Israel! the watchword 
of revolt of the tlai trite of Jerusalem, when they sepai'ated 
from Bdioboam.^ On arriving at Guildhall, Charles daimed 

1 Madame de MdtteviUe's Mem. i. 265 * In diolemaii-atreei. 
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the surrender of the five members, afikble and mild in his 
speech, protesting his devotion to the reformed religion, the 
sincerity of his concessions, and promising to i^in things 
according to the laws. No plaudits answered him; 'liilLe the 
people, ihe common council were grave and soj^wfut, . The 
king addresinng one of the sheriffs, said to be an ardent pres- 
byterian, told him he would dine with him. The sheriff 
bowed, and when the hall rose, received him in his house 
with splendour and respect. On his return to Whitehall, 
Charles only obtained from the crowd the same reception as 
before, and.re^ntered his palace, angry and depressed.^ 

The commons had meantime assembled (Jan. 5); had voted 
liiat after so enormous a breach of their privileges, until repa- 
ration had been made, and a trusty guard protected them from 
similar perils^ they could not sit with any sense of freedom, 
and had accordingly adjourned for six days. But, though 
they adjourned, they did not cease to act. A committee, 
vested with great powers,^ was ordered to establish itself in 
the city, to make an inquiry into the late outrage, and to ex- 
amine into the general state of the kingdom, especlaUy of 
Ireland, in concert^ with the citizens, the faithful friends of 
parliameat. The committee was installed at Guildhall with 
great pomp (Jan. 6); a strong guard was in attendance, and 
a deputation from the common council went to meet it, and 
placjs at its disposal all the force, all the services .of the city«^ 
Its sittings were as full of bustle as those of the liou^, every 
member of which had a right to be present; the place whither 
the five members had retired was close by, and nothing was 
done without tiheir knowledge and advice.'* They even went 
several times in person to the committee, and the citizens 
loudly cheered thmn as they passed, proud to have them 
among them, to be the protectors of their representatives. 
In the midst of this triumph of the commons, their leaders' ^ 
skilfully managed to augment tbeir zeal, by keeping up their 
fears. Every hour, the commons and the city contracted a closer 
alliance and mutually emboldened each other/ At last, of 
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its own sole authority, it is said, and as if it had been the 
house itself!^ the committee published a declaration containing 
the result of its inquiry;^ and the common council addressed 
a petition to the king, complaining of bad councillors, of the 
cavaliers, of the papists, of the new governor of the Tower, 
adopting in a high tone the cause of the five members, and 
demanding all the reforms which the commons had merely 
touched upon.* (Jan. 7 , 1642.) 

The king was alone, shut up in Whitehall, disclaimed by 
his more honest partisai^s. Even the cavaliers, now intimi*- 
dated, had dispersed, or kept silence. The king attempted 
an answer to the petition of the common council, and once 
more ordered the arrest of the accused.* (Jan. 8.) But his 
answers were without infiuence, his orders without effect* 
He learned that, in two days, the house would resume its 
sittings, and that the five members were to be brought back 
to Westminster in triumph, by the militia, the people, and 
even the watermen of the Thames, of whose entire Section 
be had till then thought himself certain. What,” said he, 
angrily, “ do these water-rats, too, forsake me!” and this 
speech, soon repeated among the men, was received by 
them as an insult calling for revenge.^ Abandoned, humi- 
liated, deserted, irritated at the general cry which daily as- 
sailed him without one voice on his side to oppose it, Charles 
could not endure the idea of seeing his enemies pass triumphant 
before his palace. The queen, dternately furious with anger 
and trembling with fear, conjured him to depart; the royalists 
and messengero, who had been sent to different parts of the 
kingdom, promised lum strength and saiety elsewhere; the 
cav^iers, defeated in London, boasted of their influence in 
their counties; away from the parliament, said they, the king 
would be free;; without the king, what could the parliament 
do? The resclution was taken, it was agreed to retire first 
to Hampton Court, and afterwards further if it should be 
found necessary; secret orders were sent to the governors of 
several places, yhose devotion seemed sure; the earl of New^ 
castle set out fo^ the ^rth, where his influence prevailed, and 

1 Cloxeudon, i« 567, Sec. * Rusliwortb, i. 480, * Ib. 
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on the loth of Januarj, the evening before the ratuiii of the 
commons, Charles, accompanied only by his wife, his children, 
and some attendants, quitted London and the palace of White? 
hall, which he was destined never to re-enter, but oh hVway 
to the scaffold.^ . ’ 

The day after his departure, at about two in the afternoon, 
the Thames was covered with armed vessels, escorting the 
five members back to Westminster; a multitude of boats fol* 
lowed, adorned with flags, and filled with citizens; along each 
bank of the river marched the London militia, bearing the 
last declarations of parliament at the end of their pikes;^ an 
ofiicer formed in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, captain 
Skippon, had the day before been appointed to command 
them. He was a rough, illiterate man, but daring, of austere 
morals, and very popidar in the city; An innumerable crowd 
closely followed this procession; as they passed Whitehall 
they stopped, shouting, ^ Where now are the king and his 
cavaliers? what has become of them?' ^ On their arrival at 
Westminster Hall, the five members hastened to eulogize the 
devotion of the city in the public cause, and the sherifls, in- 
troduced into the house, received the thanks of the speaker. 
As they departed, another procession filed up; four thousand 
knights, gentlemen, freeholders, &c., arrived on horseback 
from Buckinghamshire, Hampden’s native county, with a pe- 
tition to the house against papist lords, bad councillors, and 
in favour of their worthy representative; they had also a pe- 
tition for the upper house, and a third for the king, and all 
carried on their hats a printed oath to live and die with the 
parliament, whoever might be its enemies.^ On all sides 
burst forth that proud and joyful enthusiasm which pemits, 
which calls for, on the part of the leaders of the people, the 
boldest resolutions: the commons gave way to it with judicious 
energy, as the pilot to the viplent but propitious wind. In a 
few hours they had voted that no member, under any pretext, 
could be arrested without their consent; a bill was adopted 
giving to both houses the right of adjourning, in case of need, 
to any place they might think fit; an address was drawn up 

> ClarendoQ, i. 690 ; Rusliwortb, i. 3, 6G4 ; Journals, Commons, Jan. 11, 
1042^ et seq , ; Wliitelocke, 64. 

< May, iL 41 ; Rushworih, i. 3, 484 
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to the king, that it would please him to \vithdi*aw from sir 
John BTron the goyemment of the Tower; and until his 
answer should be received, Skippon was ordered to place 
guards around that fortress, and narrowly to watch its ap- 
proaches. Letters were despatched to Goring, governor of 
Portsmouth, forbidding hini to receive into that town either 
troops or ammunition without the authority of parliament; 
sir cfohn Hotham, a rich and influential gentleman of York- 
shire, was ordered to proceed immediately, and take the com- 
mand of Hull, an important place, the key to the North of 
England, and which contained large arsei^di^ On the third 
day (Jan. 13), the house voted that the menaced kingdom 
ehould without delay be put in a state of defence; the lords 
refused to sanction this declaration; but this was of little con- 
sequence: the commons had effected their object, by passing 
the resolution, and conveying their wishes to the people.' 

The ccmimons were not mistaken in anticipating war; the 
king’s only thought now was to prepare for it. In London, 
he was powerless and humiliated; but no sooner had he left 
it than he was surrounded only by his partisans, and no longer 
receiving every day, every liour, proofs of his weakness, he 
freely gave himself up to the hope of conquering with an 
armed force the enemy from whom he had just fled without 
a struggle. The cavaliers, too, had reassumed all their pre- 
sumption; already tliey seemed to look upon the war as 
declared, and were eager to strike the first blow. The day 
after the king’s departure, the house learned that two hun- 
dred of them, oommanded by Lunsford, had marched towards 
Kingston, twelve miles from London, where the military 
stores of the county of Surrey were deposited, as if to take 
possession of it and to establish themselves there; it was also 
known that lord Digby had gone to meet them on the part of 
the king, to thank them for the)r zeal, and to concert some 
hostile plan with them. The parliament at once took its 
measures, and;] these attempts were defeated: lord Digby, 
energetically denounced, fled beyond sea.^ Thinking him- 
self still too neair LondpOf the king left Hampton Court for 
Windsor, (Jan. :12, .1642;) Lunsford and his cavaliers fol- 

1 Pwl* Hist. ii. 1028 ; Bushworth, i. 3, 439. 

* BothworUi, a/ Nelson, ii. 845 ; Pari. Hist., ii. 1036 ; Whlte- 
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lowed him. Here, in a secret council, it was resolved tliat 
the queen, taking the ci*own jewels with her,, should pro- 
ceed to Holland, purchase ammunition and arms, and solicit 
the aid of the continental monarehs; the pretext to be given 
for this journey was the necessity of taking over to the prince 
of Orange the princess Maiy, yet a mere girl, whom he. had 
married six months before.* On his part, the king, still 
keeping up his negotiations with parliament, was to retire 
by degrees to the northern counties, whej*e his partisans were 
most numerous, to fix his I'esldence at York, and await tWe 
the oppQrtanit}r and the means of acting. Everytliing thus 
settled, the que^n with great secrecy made preparations for 
her joyirney; and the king invited parliament to draw up a 
complete statement of its grievances, and thus present them 
to him all at once, promising to do right to them without the 
delay of a single day, and thus put an end to their con- 
tentions, (Jan. 20.)* * 

The Wse of lords received this message with joy; tlie 
king had numerous friends there; many o&ers, alarmed or 
wearied out, only desired to terminate the struggle so as to 
leave no anxieties about the future. But the commons, more 
clear-sigllted and more resolute, could not believe either that 
the king would grant them all they required, or that, if he 
promised it, he would keep his word. His proposal was, 
in their eyes, merely a stratagem to get rid of them at a blow, 
and, dismissing them, to resume his arbitrary power. They 
refused to concur in the eager thanks of the lords, unless at 
the same time the king was distinctly called upon to transfer 
the command of the Tower, of the royal fortresses, and 
of the militia, to men who possessed the confidence of parlia- 
ment.* The peers rejected the amendment, but thirty-two 
protested against its rejection;^ and the commons, strength- 
ened by the support of such .a minority, forwarded the peti- 
tion to the king in their own name. His answer was a de- 
cided refusal (Jan. 28)* as to the government of the Tower 
and fortresses, and vague and evasive objections as to the 
militia. His sole purpose evidently was to yield nothing 
more, and meanwhile to gain time. Tlie commons, on their 

' Clareudon, i. C53 ; Orleans, Jffistoire des JRevoUitiom ttAvgUterrt 
(1G04), book ix. ^ Pari. Hist, it 1045, et scq. 
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part, did not wish to lose time: well served at Windsor, as 
well as at London — for everywhere the opinion of tJieir 
strength, was great — they had spies and friends, and were 
perfectly ‘acquainted with all the king’s project^ with tlj^g.., 
meaning of the queen’s jouniey, and with the intrigues of 
court in the north of the kingdom and on the continent. Thfe^ 
danger was pressing; it might so happen that the king would , 
be ready for war before the question of the militia was de- 
cided, and then, liow resist him? Fears more illusory, but 
Hearer at hand, agitated the people; they talked of ammu- 
nition removed from the Tower, of plots against the lives 
of the popular leaders; they were irritated at conquering 
thus repeatedly to no purpose. A fresh and energetic out- 
burst of public feeling, it was thought, would alone suffice to 
surmount the new obstacles which had presented themselves, 
to impel the zealous to action, excite the lukewarm, and inti- 
midate their opponents. Petitions flowed in from all parts; 
from all the counties, from every class of citizens; appren- 
tices, little shopkeepers, poor wortoen, London porters; even 
women crowded round Westminster Hall with petitions. 
When these last appeai*ed, Skippon, who commanded the 
guard, was astonished; Let us be heard,” they cried, “ for 
one woman that’s here to-day, there will be live hundred to- 
morrow.” Skippon went to the house of commons for orders, 
and, on his return, gently persuaded them to retire. But 
they came again two days after; having chosen Ann Stagg, 
the wife of a wealthy brewer, for their speaker, and bearing 
a petition, at tho end of which they had carefully explained 
their motives; ** It may be thought strange and unbeseeming 
our sex,” said they; to show ourselves here, bearing a petf 
tion to this honourable assembly; but Christ purchased us at 
as dear a rate as he did men, and therefore requireth the 
same obedience for the same mercy as of men. We arq 
sharers in the public calamities. We do thii^ not out of 
self-conceit or pride of heart, os seeking to equal ourselves 
with men, either in authority or wisdom; but, according to 
bur places, to dischai^ that duty we owe to God and the 
cause of his church. The petition was received; Pym went 
out to acknowledge it. He said: Good women, your peti- 
tion, with the reasons hath been read in the* bouse, and is 
thankfully accepted of, and Is come in a seasonable time. 
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Bepnir to your houses, we intreat, and turn your petitions 
into prayers at home for us. We have been, are, and shall 
be, ready to relieve you, your husbands, and children.” They 
retired in silence — a remarkable instance of reserve amidst 
the wild excitement of popular enthusiasm, of moral sobriety 
amidst the machinations of party.^ 

The petitions were all exactly to the same effect; they all 
demanded the reform of the church, the chastisement of the 
papists, the repression of the malignants. Some went more 
into detail, and in these the house of peers was openly threat- 
ened: Let those noble worthies of the peers,” said they to 
the commons, who concur with your happy votes, be earn- 
estly requested to join with your honourable house, and to sit 
and vote as one entire body; which, we hope, will remove 
our destructive fears, and removed, prevent that which ap- 
prehension will make the wisest and pcaceablest men to put 
into execution;” We never doubted the commons,” cried 
the people at the gates of Westminster, ‘‘ but everything 
sticks in the lords; let us have the names of those who hinder 
the agreement between the good lords and the commons.^ Even 
in the house of lords, the language of the two parties began 
to be that of war. ^‘^Whoever refuses to agree with the 
commons as to the militia is an emjmy to the state,” said the 
carl of Northumberland. He was called upon to explain: 
“ We all think the same!” cried his friends, then in the 
minority on this question. The multitude were at the door; 
fear seized the lords; several went out, others changed their 
opinion. The lord chancellor, Littleton, himself, with some 
insignificant reservations, voted with the commons, and the 
bill, at last, received the sanction of the house, as did, a 
few days afterwards (Feb. 5), the bill for the exclusion of the 
bishops, which had been three months in suspense.^ 

This last was presented to the king by itself (Feb. 7), the ordi- 
nance respecting the militia not being yet drawn up; his per- 
plexity was great: he had just informed the parliament of the 
queen’s approaching journey: he had, to.soften them, officially 
given up all proceedings against the five members^ (Feb. 2), 

> Almost dll these petitions were presented between Jan, 20 and Feb. 5, 
1642; that of the women, among others, on Feb. 4; JouriijUs, Commons, 
Pari. Hist. ii. 1040, ci seq, * Clarendon, i. 640; iii. 74. 
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he bad even consented to appoint, as goyemor of t'he:,Xower^ 
Sir John Con jcFs, whom the commons had named^ (Feb. 1 1 
but his ho^ in all this had been to elude any great questio^, 
till the time hie should be in a position to refuse doing aay^\ 
tiling at all. * The exclusion of the bishops troubled his con<^ 
science: to give up the militia was to place at the disposition 
his enemi^ the whole available force of the country. Yethj|^! 
was pressed hard; his own councillors thought he could nof<;i 
refuse; lord Falkland, still supposing him sincere, constantly 
advocated concession ; Colepepper, not particularly devout, and 
inclined to expedients, strongly urged the adoption of the bill 
as to the bishops, saying that the militia were far more im- 
portant, for that everything might be regained by the sword, 
and tliat then it would be easy to declare void a consent ex- 
acted by violence. “ Is tliis the advice of Hyde?” inquired 
the king; “No, sire; I must own I think neither the one bill 
iior the other ought to be sanctioned.” “You are quite 
right, and I shall act upon your opinion.” Colepepper went 
to the queen, pointed out to hqr the danger which the king, 
Which she herself was exposed to, the obstacles which would 
be thrown in the %yay of her journey, now the only means of 
placing the king in a position to defeat his enemies. The 
vehement emphasis of his gesticulation and of his language, 
soon agitated and convinced the queen, as prompt to fear as 
to hope, and, moreover, not over friendly towards the 
Anglican bishops. She rushed to her husband^s apartments, 
and, in a passion of tears, implored liim to, consult their own 
safety and that of their children. Chaides could not resist 
her; he gave way 'with sorrow, and already repentant, as in 
Strafford’s trial, authorized the commissioners to sigh the bill 
in his name, said nothing about the militia, and immediately 
departed for Dover* (Feb. 16), where the queen was to 
embark. 

He had scarcely arrived there, when a message from the 

commons followed him; like Colepepper, they cared much 

^ ' more about militia than about the exclusion of the bishops, 

who were alreadjf^ defeated and in prison. They had 

hastened to draw up their ordinance; they had set forth in it 

the names of the lieutenants who were to command in each 

* 

* Pwl. Hist. ii. 1087 : Clarendou, i. 655. 
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comt% imd solieiced its tmmedmte sKoctioii. I must take 
tima to consider the xnatter^*^ said the king ; *^1 will give my 
answer on my return.”^ On his way back, aft^'the queen 
had embarked}^ he received at Canterbury (Feb* 2d) another 
message^ still more pressing than the first. He leaxmed at the 
same time that the commons objected to the departure of his 
son Charles, prince of Wales, whom he had directed to pro- 
ceed to Greenwich, intending to take him with him into the 
north; that they were prosecuting the attorney-general, Her- 
bert, for having obeyed his orders in accusing the five mem- 
bers, and that they had intercepted and opened a letter from 
, lord Bigby to the queen.\ So much distrust, after so much con- 
' cession, ofiended him as much as though liis concessions had 
been sincere. He received the messengers angrily, but with- 
out giving any decisive answer.^ On arriving at Greenwich 
(Feb. 26), he found the prince, whom his tutor, the marquis 
of Hertford, notwithstanding the prohibition of the com- 
mons, on receiving the king’s orders, had at once taken 
thither. At length easy as to his wife and children, he sent 
his answer to the parliament;^ he consented to entrust the 
militia to the commanders whom it had named, but on con- 
dition that he might dismiss them, if he saw fit, and that the 
pnncipal towns in the kingdom should be excepted fiom the 
measure; in these the militia were to remain under the go- 
vernment of their charters and of the ancient laws; then, 
without awaiting its reply, be began, by short stages, his 
journey to York. At Theobalds, twelve commissioners from 
the parliament overtook . him (March 1); on receiving liis 
''nswer, it voted it to be a positive refusal; that, if he per- 
sisted in it, it would dispose of the militia without consulting 
him, and tliat his return to London could alone prevent the 
evils witli which the kingdom was threatened. The tone of 
the message was rude and abrupt, as if parliament wished 
to show it knew its strength, and was not afraid to use it. 

I am so much amazed at this message,” said the king, <*that 
I know not what to answer. You speak of jealousies and 
fears! lay your hands to your hearts and ask yourselves 

> Pai'l. Hist ii. 1083, et seq. The queen embarked Feb. 2$. 
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Irhether I jpiaj not likewise bo disturbed with fears and 
jealousies? • And if so, I assure you this message hath nothing 
lessened it.. As to the militia, 1 thought so much of it before I 
sent that answer, and am so much assured that the answer is 
agreeable to what in justice or reason you can ask, or 1 in 
honour grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. For my 
residence near you, 1 wish it might be so safe and honourable, 
that I had no cause to absent myself from Whitehall: ask 
yourselves whether I have not. For my son, I shall take that 
cqre of him which shall justify me to God, as a father, and tQv, 
my dominions as a king. To conclude, I assure you, upon- 
my honour, that I have no thought but of peace and justice 
to my people, which I shall by all fair means seek to preserve 
and maintain, relying upon the goodness and providence of 
God, for the preservation of myself and rights^” and he 
continued his journey. A week after (March 9), at New- 
maiket, other commissioners presented themselves; they 
brought a declaration in which the parliament, recapitulating 
all its grievancesr^all its fears, just^ed its conduct, and once 
ipore conjured the king to return to London, to come to an 
understanding with his people, and thus dissipate the dark 
presentiments which agitated dl minds. Deep fettling per- 
vaded the drip language in which the message was couched; 
it equally manifested itself in the interview between the com- 
missioners and the king: the conversation was long, urgent, 
earnest, as of men profoundly moved by the prospect of im- 
pending ruptnre, and who were still endeavouring to persuade 
each other tQ avert it; it was evident that though no longer 
hesitating as to their future course, though there were no 
means of reconciliation, though they felt the struggle to be 
inevitable and had made up their minds to go through with 
it, yet both parties felt pain in commencing it, and, though 
without hope, made yet a last effort against it. What would* 
you have?” said the king. “ Have I violated your laws? have 
I denied to pass any one bill for the ease and security of my 
subjects? i do not ask you what you have done for me. Have 
any of my .peopl%been transported with fears and apprehen- 
sions? I have offered as free and general a pardon as your- 
selves can devise. God so deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are upright for the maintenance of 
the true protestant profession, and for the observance- and 
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preservation of the laws of this land; and I hope God will 
bless and assist those laws for my preservation."^' • •• But the 
militia, sir?’" said lord Holland. “The militia? t 'did not 
deny it.’" “ But if your majesty would conie near the par- 
liament?” “ I would you had given me cause, but I am sure 
this declaration is not the way to it. In all ^istotle’s Rhe- 
toric there is no such argument of persuasion.” “ The par- 
liament,” said lord Pembroke, “ has humbly besought your 
majesty to come near it.” “ Your declaration hath taught 
me your words are not sufficient.” “ Will your majesty, then, 
deign to tell us what you would have?” “ I would whip a 
boy in Westminster school that could not tell that by my 
answer; you are much mistaken, however, if you think my 
answer to that a denial.” “ Might not the militia be granted, 
as desired by parliament, for a time?” “ No, by Godl not 
for nn hour; you have asked that of me in this which was 
never asked of a king, and with which I would not trust my 
wife and children.” Then turning towards the commissioners 
of the commons, he said: “ The business of Ireland will nevef 
be done in the way you are in; four hundred will never do 
that work; it must be put into the hands of one. If I were 
trusted w«th it, I would pawn my head to end that work; and 
though I am a beggar myself, yet, by God, I can find money 
for that,”* These last words roused every suspicion; the 
conunissioners saw in them the acknowledgment of hidden 
resources, the intention of throwing parliament into disrepute, 
of imputing to it the troubles of Ireland, and finally, the de- 
sire of being alone at the head of an army, to dispose of it at 
his pleasure. The conference proceeded no further; the com- 
missioners returned to London, and the king, continuing his 
journey, arrived at York wthout any other incident. 

And now commenced, between the parliament and him, a 
struggle hitherto without example in. Europe, the clear and 
glorious symptom of the revolution which then .took its be- 


r 1 Rushwortli, i. 0, 533, 524 ; Clarendon, Memoirs, i. 130. 

* This conversatiou is token from a pamphlet published in Loudon im- 
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ginning, and which was destined to have its accdmplisfament 
in oiMf dwn times. The negotiations went on, but without 
either patty hbping anything from them, or even proposing 
to treat. It was no longer each other they addressed in their 
declarations and messages; both appealed to the whole nation, 
to public opinion; to this new power both seemed to look for 
their strength and their success. The origin and extent ot 
royal power, the privileges of both houses, the limits of the 
allegiance due from subjects, tln^ militia, petitions, the distri* 
bution of offices, became the subjects of an official contro- 
versy, in which the general principles of social order, the 
different kinds of government, the primitive rights of liberty, 
the liistory, laws, and customs of England, were by turns set 
forth, explained, and commented Upon. In the interval be- 
tween the disputes of the two parties in parliament, and their 
physical struggle on the field of battle, reason and science w6re 
seen to create an interposition, so to speak, of several months, 
suspending the course of events and using their ablest endea- 
vours to secure the free adhesion of the people, by stamping on 
one or the other cause the chai*acter of legitimacy. At the 
opening of parliament, England had neither desired nor even 
thought of a revolution; the dissenters merely meditated one 
in the church; the return to legal order, the re-establishment 
of ancient liberties, the reform of actual and pressing abuses, 
such had been, or at least so it thought, the sole wish and 
hope of the nation. The leaders themselves, bolder and more 
enlightened, scarcely formed any more extended projects; the 
energy of their will surpassed the ambition of their thoughts; 
and they hod gone on from day to day without any ultimate 
' aim, without system, carried forwai'd simply by the progres- 
sive development of their situation, and to satisfy urgent ne- 
cessities. When the moment arrived for drawing the sword, 
all were s^liast; not that their hearts were timid, nor that 
civil war in the abstract had either in the eyes of the parlia- 
ment or the people anything strange or criminal about it; on 
the contrary, th^ read it with pride in the great charter, in 
the histoiy of tlffer country; more than once they had braved 
their masters, had taken away and given the crown; and those 
times were so far back, that the misery overclouding them 
was forgo^en, and the people only saw in them glorious exr 
amples of thefr energy and their power. But it had alwaya 
been in the name of the laws, of clear and acknowledged 
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rightsy thiiLt resistance bad been declared ; in dcbieving 
liberty, England bad ever regarded herself as only 'defending 
her inheritance; and to these words alone, ¥l^al 

<nxler,” bad i^tached that popular and spontaneous ^respect 
which rejects discussion, and sanctions the boldest designs. 
Now, however, the two parties reciprocally accused each 
other of illegality and innovation, and both with justice; for 
the one had violated the ancient rights of the kingdom, and 
would not abjure the maxims of tyranny; the other claimed, 
in the name of principles as yet altogether indefinite and con- 
fused, liberties and a power till then unknown. Both felt the 
necessity of throwing the mantle of the law over their preten- 
sions and their acts; both imdertook to justify themselves, 
not only according to reason, but according to law. With 
them, the whole nation rushed eagerly into &e lists, agitated 
still more than their leaders with sentiments that seemed to 
contradict each other, yet all equally sincere. Scai'cely freed 
fnnn an oppression which the laws of their ancestors had con- 
demned but not prevented, they ardently sought for more 
efficacious guarantees; but it was still to the very laws, whose 
inadequacy had been experienced, that their hope was at- 
tached. New opinions, new ideas were fermenting in their 
minds; to these they trusted with vivid, pure faith; they 
gave themselves up with all their might, in all confiding- 
ness, to that enthusiasm which seeks the triumph of truth, at 
whatever price; and, at the same time, unassuming in their 
thoughts, tenderly faithful to old customs, full of respect for 
old institutions, they wished to believe, that, far from chang- 
ing aught in them, they were only rendering them true 
homage, and restoring them to vigour. Hence a singular 
mixture of boldness and timidity, of sincerity and hypocrisy, 
in the publications of all sorts, official or otherwise, with which 
England was then inundated. The ardour of the national 
mind was unbounded, the movement universal, unprecedented, 
immoderate; at London, at York, in all the great towns of 
the kingdom, pamphlets, periodical and occasional joui*nals, 
were multiplied and diffused in every quarter;^ political, reli-> 

1 The folloiwing exe the titles of a few of these publications ; Mercurli^ 
Aiilicus — Melrcurius Britanniciia — Busticiis— Pragmaticus—Politicus— - 
Pablicus; Diurnal Paper — Diurnal Occurrences — A Perfect Diurnal of 
•cine Passages in Parliament ; London lutelligenccr, &c., Ac. 
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gious, historical questions, news, sermons, plans, counsels, in- 
vectives— eyerytMng fbund a place in them, everything was 
brought forward and discussed in them. Volunteer messen- 
gers liawked them about the country; at the assizes, on market 
days, at the doors of churches, the people crowded to buy and 
read them; and, amidst this universal outburst of thought, 
this so novel appeal to public opinion, while at bottom both 
of proceedings and writings there already reigned the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty grappling with the divine right 
of crowns, yet the statutes, the laws, the traditions, the 
customs of the land, were constantly invoked as the only legi* 
timate criteria of the dispute; and the revolution was every- 
where, without any one daring to say so, or even, perhaps, 
owning it to himself. 

In this state of men’s minds, the moral situation of parlia- 
ment was a false one, for it was by it, and for its advan- 
tage, that the revolution was being accomplished; forced to 
carry it on and disavow it at the same time, its actions and 
its words alternately belied each other, and it fluctuated pain- 
fully between boldness and cunning, violence and hypocrisy. 
Considered as exceptional maxims and measures, applicable 
only to a period of crisis, and to be laid aside with tlm necessity 
of the case, its principles were true, and its resolves legitimate; 
but parties do not rest Satisfied with the possession of ephemeral 
legitimacy, nor nations labour with enthusiastic devotion for 
the doctrines and interests of a day; at the very time that the 
present alone rules and decides their opinions and their con- 
duct, they persuade themselves that these opinions, this con- 
duct, have reference to perpetuity, and assume to direct the 
future in the name of eternal truth. Not content with taking 
possession of sovereign power, the parliament voted as a prin- 
ciple, and as if to define the law of the land, that the command 
of the militia did not belong to the king, that he could not 
refuse his sanction to bills demanded by the people, that the 
houses, without his ooncurrence, had the right to declare what 
.was law; finely, th^ it was good and lawful to solicit by pe- 
titions the change St customs and statutes in force, but that 
all petitions for their maintenance should be rejected os nuga- 
tory.^ Not'iinthstanding the uncertainty^ and diversity of 


> Pari. Hist. U. lUO. 
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ancient examples, maxima such as these, established as per**^ 
manent and public rights, were evidently contrary to the 
historical foundation, the regular state, to the VCTy existence 
of monarchy. The king took advantage of l^s. * In his 
turn, he spoke, in the name of old England, of her laws, her 
recollections. Able and learned champions took up his cause; 
Edward Hyde, who remained in London, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in concert with Falkland, drew up answers to all 
the parliamentary publications. Rapidly conveyed to York 
by secret messengers, these were privately delivered to the 
king, who passed the night in copying them with his own 
hand, that no one might trace the author, and then pub- 
lished them in the name of his council.' Written with talent 
and perspicuity, sometimes with cutting irony, they more 
particularly aimed at exposing the subtle machinations, the 
artifices, the illegality of the pretensions of parliament. 
Charles no longer governed, had no longer any actual tyranny 
to palliate; keeping silence as to his own secret views, his 
ultimate designs, his despotic hopes, he could invoke the law 
against his enemies, now, in their turn, the reigning despots. 
Such was the effect of the royal publications, that parliament 
made every effort to suppress them, while, on the other hand, 
the king caused the messages of parliament to be printed 
parallel with his answers.* The royalist party visibly in- 
creased; they soon grew bolder, and tui*ned the arms of 
liberty against their adversaries; George Benyon, a rich mer- 
chant in the city, addressed a petition to both houses against 
their ordinance on the militia, and many considerable citizens 
signed it with him.* The gentlemen of Kent, at the Maid- 
stone assizes (March 25), drew up another in favour of the 
prerogative and of episcopacy;^ a few members of parliament, 
sir Edward Dering among others, who first introduced the bill 
against the bishops, openly invited these proceedings.* The 
royal pamphlets met with great favour; they were pungent^ 
high-toned, in a vein of refined and contemptuous superiority; 
even among the populace, abuse of the leaders of the commons 
found welcome and credit; they repeated the sneers about ‘‘king 
Pyni,” and the “sugar-loaves” he had formerly received as pre- 
sents, and the “ 10,000/. of theking’s money” that he had, it woi 

> Clarendon a Mem. i. 131 ; Warwick’s Mexn. 200. 

• Rushworth, i. 3, 731. • Pari. Hist. ii. 3150. ♦ Ib. 3147. • lb 
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iaid| ju^f'given aft a marriage portion -witli his daughti^i aiboai 
fte coward^ of the earl of Warwick, whose soul was in 
his shoes, and a thousand other coarse imputations, which 
lately none Would have repeated or even listened to.^ In both 
: houses, the king’s friencte showed themselves haughty and 
irascible; men who till then hod remained silent, sir Ralph 
Hopton, lord Herbert, repelled sternly all insinuations 
offensive to his honour* It was clear that in the opinion 
of many his cause was gaining ground, and that they would 
uphold it, on occasion, for they no longer hesitated to adopt 
it. Parliament took the alarm; the self-love of the leaders 
was touched; nursed in popularity, they could not patiently 
endure insult and contempt, or that in this war of the pen 
the advantage should remain with their enemies. To this 
new danger, as much from personal anger as from policy, 
they opposed utter tyranny; all freedom of discussion ceased; 
ftir Ralph Hopton was sent to the Tower (March 7),® lord 
Herbert censured and threatened (May 20),® George Benyon 
and sir Edward Bering impeached (March 31 and April 26),^ 
the petition of the county of Kent thrown under the table 
(March 25).® There was a rumour that it was. going to be 
presented again; Cromwell hastened to inform the commons 
of this report^ and received ordinrs to prevent its being car- 
ried into effect (April 28).® As yet little noticed in the 
house, but more able, and already more deeply engaged than 
any other in the machinations of the revolution, it was in its 
external business, in exciting the people, in watching, in 
denouncing, in tricking the royalists out of doors, that this, 
man’s activity md influence were more especially engaged. 

T^t war was near at hand was no longer doubtful; the 
two parties could no longer live togethei^ or sit within the 
same walls. Every day members of parliament were leaving 
; ^liondon; son^, disgusted or alarmed, retired to their estates; 
^vthers sought elsewhere, far from an arena where they were 
conscious of defeat, fresh arms against their enemies. Most 
ef them repaired to the king, nearly all his councillors had 
already joined hiiiijN*f An unexpect^ incident hastened this 
movement, ai^ irrevocably separated the two parties. On the 
2drd of April, the king, at the head of three hundred horse, 

‘ Pori. Hist. ii. IXU, 14t«. * Ib. 1118. ^ » Ib. 1242 * 

. « lb. 1140, 1188. * Ib. IMr. « Ib. 1101. * May, ii. 58 
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ItdTanoed towards Hull, and sent word to sir John Hotliami 
the governor of the place, to deliver it into^his hands* 
Weak, irresolute, far from inveterate against the S^wn, and 
without instructions for the regulation of his conduct sir 
John, in utter perplexity, entreated the king to wait until he 
had communicated his orders to the parliament. But Charles 
continued to advance, and at eleven o’clock appeared undef 
the walls. He had already adherents in the town; the even- 
ing before, his son James, duke of York, his nephew, the 
prince palatine, and lord Newport, had entered it under the 
pretence of passing a, day there. The mayor and some of the 
citizens were procee<}ing towards the gates for the purpose of 
opening them; Hotham ordered them to return to their 
homes, and, followed by his officers, went on the ramparts. 
There the king, in person, summoned him to admit him. Sir 
John fell upon his knees, and in great perturbation excused 
himself from doing so, on the ground of the oath he had taken 
to keep the place at the disposition of parliament. Violent 
murmurs arose among the cavaliers who surrounded the king; 
they threatened sir John, calling him rebel and traitor: 

Kill him!” they cried to the officers of the garrison, ‘‘ throw 
him oveiJ” but it was the officers who had decided the go- 
vernor’s resistance. In vain did Charles himself endeavour 
to intimidate or seduce them; after a long parley, he retired 
to a short distance, and, an hour after, sent a request to sir 
John to admit him with only twenty horse. Hotham refused 
this also. If he had entered with only ten men,” he wrote 
to the parliament, I should no longer have been master of 
the town.” The king /returned to the foot of the rampart, 
caused Hotham and his adherents to he proclaimed traitors, 
and the same day addressed a message to parliament demand- 
ing justice for such an outrage.^ 

The parliament fully adopted all the governor had done, 
and returned for answer to the king, that neither the fortresses 
nor arsenals of the kingdom were personal property, whicji 
he could claim in virtue of any law, as a citizen could his 
field or his house; that the care of these places had been 
vested in him for the safety of the kingdom, and that the 

• * Clareiklon, i. 798 ; Bualiworth, i. 3, 567 ; Pari. Hist. ii. 1 J 97, in which 
is to be seen the letter written by Hotham himself, giving the parliaiment aa 
account of the event. 
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ijame motive might authorize parliamenttoassume that charged 
Ithe answer, frank and legitimate enough^ was ^uivalent to 
a declaraticui of war. It was considered as such by both 
parties. Thirty-two lords, and more than sixty members of 
the commons, Mr. Hyde, among others, departed for York.* 
The earls of Essex and Holland, the one lord-chamberlain, 
the other first gentleman of the bed-chamber, received orders 
from the king to join him; he wished to secure their persons, 
and deprive parliament of their support. With the sanction 
of the house, they refused to obey, and were forthwith de- 
prived of their offices.^ The chancellor, Littleton, after long 
and pusillanimous hesitation, sent the great seal to the king, and 
got away himself the next day. This produced much sensation 
in London, where legal government was generally considered 
inherent in the possessor of the great seid. The peers were 
agitated and ready to give way. But the energy of the com*- 
mons prevented all indecision. The absent members were 
. summoned to return (May 25 and June 2);^ on the formal 
refusal of nine lords to do so, they were at once impeached 
fJune 15);*'’ every citizen was forbidden to take up arms at 
the command of the king (May 17);® directions were sent 
into every county for the immediate organization of the 
militia (June in many places it met and exercised 
spontiineously. The transfer of the stores of Hull to London 
was ordered, and, notwithstanding all obstacles, accomplished.® 
The king had ordered the Westminster assizes to be held at 
York, in order to concentrate around him all legal govern- 
ment; but the parliament opposed the order, and was obeyed.® 
Finally, the commons appointed a committee to negotiate a 
loan in the city, without any statement as to its intended ap- 
plication (May 31);^® and commissioners were dispatched to 

t Pari. Hist. u. 1188, &c. 

* Miiy, vt sup , ; Okrendou's Mem. i. 174, On June 16, 1642, a formal 
appeol to the hoqse of commons certified the absence of sizty-fiTe members 
to be without any known and legitimate excuse ; it was proposed that they 
should not re-enter the house till they had justified the motives of their ab- 
sence; and this motion aessed by a majority of fifty-five; some proposed 
that they should each be fined twenty-five pounds; but this proposition 
WHS negatived by a minority of twenty-five ; Pari. Hist. il. 1373. 

> Pari. Hist. ii. 1171; Clarendon, i. 739. « Pari. Hist. ii. 1206, 1327. 

* Ib. 1368. • Ib. 1235. Ib. 1328. 

• Ib. 1310, • lb, 1233. Ib. 1323. 
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York> all ii6h and influential gentlemen of the county, with 
orders to reside near the king, despite anything he might say 
to the contrary, and to send word to parliament Of whatever 
they should observe (May 2).* 

The firmness of the commissioners was equal to the perils 
of their mission: “Gentlemen,” said the king, when they 
arrived (May 9),* “what do you want here? I command 
you to depart.” On their refusal: “If you will positively dig* 
obey me,” said he, “ I advise you not to make any party, or 
hinder my service in the country, for if you do, 111 clap you up,” 
They answered respectfully, hut remained, daily insulted, 
often threatened, seldom at liberty to go out, but managing to'^ 
get information as to all that was passing, and to send tho . 
intelligence up to London. All York, like all London, was in 
active motion; the king began to levy a guard; but not ven- 
turing absolutely to command this service, he had called to- 
gether the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, that he might 
obtain it from their zeal.^ The meeting was numerous and 
noisy (May 15);^ loud acclamations greeted every word the 
king said ; the parliamentary commissioners were liooted when 
they made their appearance. But that same day there came 
to York several thousand freeholders and farmers, whom the 
grandees had not thought fit to summon; they had, they said,> 
the same right as the gentlemen to deliberate on the affairs 
of the county, and presented themselves, accordingly, at the 
door of the hall in which the royalists had assembled. En- 
trance was denied them; they assembled elsewhere, and pro- 
tested against the measures they heard were being resolved 
upon by the gentry. Even the latter were divided; for to the 
proposition for levying a guard, more than fifty gentlemen 
replied by a refusal, signed with their names; at the head of 
the list appeared sir Thomas Fairfax, then young and un- 
known, but at heart the brave and sincere patriot he after- 
wards proved himself.^ Charles, intimidated at this aspect 

1 These commiesionen were the lords Howard and Fairfax, sir Hugh 
Cholmondley, sir Henry Oholmondley, and sir Philip Stapleton ; Pari. Hist, 
ii. 1200, 1210, 1212. 

s Pari. Hist. ii. 1222; Clarendon, 249. 

• Clarendon, i. 832. ♦ May, ii. 54. 

• From a letter of the York committee, dated May 13 ; Pari, Hist, ii, 
1226, 1233. 
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igf affairs^ announced another meeting, to which aB the free- 
holders should be summoned: the parliament commissioners 
were forbidden to attend, but the meeting being held on Hey** 
worth Moor (June 3), near their residence, their friends 
brought them word what was passing, and sought their ad- 
viee how to proceed. More than forty thousand men were 
present, freeholders, farmers, citizens, on foot, on horseback, 
some in groups, others running to and fro to collect their 
friends. The cavaliers soon perceived that a petition was 
’ circulating amongst them, beseeching the king to banish all 
, ^thought of war, and to reconcile himself with the parliament. 
/The 3 r.>burst into invective and menaces, rode violently in 
iBi^on >the groups, snatching the copies of the petition from the 
I^ds of those who were reading it, and declaring that the 
king would not receive it.^ Charles arrived, annoyed and 
perplexed, not knowing what to say to this multitude, whose 
presence and turbulence already oifended his impracticable 
hauteur. Having read a cold, equivocal declaration, he was 
hastily withdrawing to avoid any reply, when young Fairfax, 
managing to get near him, fdl suddenly on one knee, and 
placed the people’s petition on the pommel of his saddle, thus 
braving, even at his feet, the king’s displeasure, ^’gho urged 
his horse roughly against him, to force him to retire, but in 
vain.* 

So much boldness in the king’s presence, in the county 
most devoted to his cause, intimidated the royalists, particu- 
laidy those just arrived from London, with their minds full of 
the power and energy of parliament. It was quite enough, 
they thought^ to have given the king so perilous a token of 
their zeal as to come and join hi]|;n; they did not wish to 
compromise themselves further, an^ once at York, showed 
themselves cold and timid.^ Charles requested from them a 
declaration of the motives which had constrained them to 
leave London ^ he wanted it for the purpose of showing that 
after so much tumult, suclr violence, the' parliament being no 
longer free had ^^ed to te legal. They signed it, but the 

1 In the sixth letter of tlie York committee to the parliament, dated 
June 4 ; and in a letter of sir John Bourchier to his cousin sir Thomas 
Barringto^i, memher of the house of commons of the same date ; Pari. Hist, 
iii 1840, 1858. 

* Carte's Ufe of Ormond, i. :V)7. * Clarendon, i, 102 
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next day several of them Informed the king that if he pub* 
lished it they should be obliged to deny it, Whal^ then, 
would you have me do with it?” asked Charles^ angrily; but 
they persisted, and the declaration did not appear. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the concourse and boastings of the cavaliers, nothing 
was do-ne; neither money, arms, nor ammunition, not even 
provisions, wore to be found at York; the king h^ scarcely 
enough to furnish his own table and to provide for the orii- 
nary expenses of his household.^ The queen had sold seme of 
the crown jewels in Holland, but such was the influence of ‘ 
the menaces of parliament, that a long time elapsed before she , 
could send the amount to the king.* He forb^e all hia subr. 
jects to obey the ordinance respecting the militia (May^ 27 ^);t . 
and liimself gave commissions to the chief royalists in eii^ry 
county to levy and organize it in his name.* But imix^^ 
diately afterwards, to palliate the effect of this measure, he 
protested that he had no thought of war; and the lords at York 
declared, by an official manifesto, carefully circulated, that, 
to their knowledge, no preparations, no proceedings an- 
nounced any such intention.® So much indecision and decep- 
tion did not arise from weakness alone; ever since the arrival 
of the seeders from parliament, Charles had been tormented 
with the most convicting councils: convinced that his most* 
secure strength lay in the respect of the people for legal order, 
the lawyers, magistrates, and mor% temperate men were of 
opinion that henceforth, strictly observing the laws himself, 
he should throw upon parliament alone the discredit of 
violating them: the cavaliers loudly insisted that delay would 
ruin eveiything, that on all occasions it was best to anticipate 
the enemy; and Charles^ unable to give up the support of 
either chiss of advisers, essayed by turns to satisfy each. 

The situation of parliament had, on the contrary, become 
greatly simplified; the departure of so many royalist mem- 
bers had left the leaders of the revolution in undisturbed pos- 
session of power; a few dissenting voices were still now and 

Claiendoa i 1022. « Id. ib. 

» lb. * Bnshworih, i. 3, 550. 

ft The first commission of this kind was given to lord Hastings, for the 
county ^of Leicester, June 11 ; Bnshworth, i. 3, 655. 

* TbSs declaration, dated June 15, was signed by forty-five lords or mem- 
bers of the council; Pari. Hist. ii. 1373 ; Clarendon, i. 1022. 
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then heard, but reduced to the melancholy task of dcpioring 
and warning; the house scarcely deigned to make them any 
reply whatever. A decided majority deeming war inevitable, 
bol^y accepted it, though with very different views and feel- 
ings. To keep up appearances, a committee was appointed 
to devise means of preventing it (May 27);' proposals of ac- 
commodation, in nineteen articles, were even drawn up and 
formally sent to the king (June 2).* But while awaiting his 
answer, they continued to suppress every petition for the 
maintenance of peace,® and military preparations were pushed 
forward openly and vigorously. Charles had offered to go in 
person, to suppress the Irish rebellion, every day increasing 
in violence; his offer was rejected (April 15).^ He refused 
to appoint lord Warwick, whom the commons had recom- 
mended, commander of the fleet (March 31); Warwick as- 
sumed the command, notwitlistanding his refusal.® The lord 
mayor, Goumey, had the boldness to publish in London the 
king’s commission, ordering the raising of the militia for his 
service and in liis name; he was impeached, sent to the 
Tower, dismissed his office, and alderman Penningtoii, a 
zealous puritan, put in his place (Aug. 18.)® The city lent 
100,0001. (June 4);^ 100,000/. were taken from^ the funds 
destined for the relief of Ireland (July 30);® a subscription 
was opened in both houses (June 10); each member, ad- 
dressed in turn, was reqi|psted to state his intention at once. 
Some refused: If there be occasion,” said sir Henry KiUi- 
grew, I shall provide myself with a good horse and a good 
sword, and make no question 1 shall find a good cause;” but, 
having said this, he felt it prudent to retire to his country 
seai^ for after such a speech he could not have passed through 
the streets of London without absolute danger.® The ardour 
of the people was at its height; in the city os at Westminster, 
the with^wal of the royalist members had discouraged their 
artisans. The parliament made an appeal to the patriotism 
of the citizens; money, plate, jewels, every tiling was put in 

« Vta\. 1310. * lb. 13C4; U. 70. 

• Among others, a petUion prepared at the beginning of dune, in the 
unty of Somenet; Pari. Mist. ii. 1360. 

< Pari. Hist. ii. 1169. » lb. 1164 ; May, ii. 94. 

• Pari. Hiee. fi. 1203 ; State Trials, iv. 109. ^ ' Pari. Hist. ii. 1328. 

• May, ii. 121 ; Pari. Hist. U. 1443. • Clarendon, i. 1016. 
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^requisition to equip some squadrons of horse, under the promise 
of interest at eight per cent. The pulpits resounded with the 
exhortations of the preachers; the amount realized exceeded 
the demands of the most enthusiastic, the expectations of the 
most sanguine; during ten whole days there was a constant 
influx of plate to Guildhall; there were not enough men to 
receive it, not room enough to hold it; poor women brought 
their wedding-rings, their gold or silver hair-pins; numj^ers 
had to wait a . long time before their offerings could be taken 
out of their hands^^ Informed of this success on the part of 
the commons, Charles was willing to attempt the same 
means; but enthusiasm is not a matter of imitation. The 
university of Oxford sent its plate to the king; following its 
example, Cambridge, also, had its plate packed up; part of it, 
indeed, was already gone, when Cromwell, ever vigilant, 
arrived suddenly, and prevented them from sending away any 
more.* The king’s commissioners had the greatest difficulty 
in collecting, from one country-seat fo another, a few 
trifling contributions; and, scoffing at the niggards, a futile 
and dangerous gratification for a defeated court, was the 
only consolation left to the cavaliers. 

The prt)positions for accommodation reached'York;* they 
surpassed the predictions of the most hot-headed royalists, 
and deprived the most moderate of hope. The parliament 
demanded the complete destruction of prerogative, and that 
power should rest entirely in its hands, the creation of new 
peers, the appointment or dismissal of all public officers what- 
soever, the education and marriage of the king’s children; that 
in militaTy, civil, and religious affairs, nothing was to be done 
without the formal permission of parliament. • Such was, at 
bottom, the true aim, and was one day to be the inestimable 
result of the revolution; but the time was not yet come when 
this substitution of parliamentary for royal government could 
be accomplished' by the natural working of institutions, and 
the predominant, though indirect, influence of the commons on 
the daily exergise of power. Not in a position to impose its 
leaders upon the crown as state advisers, the national party 

> May, iii. 81 ; Clarendon, i. 1010 ; Whitelocke, CO. 

* May, ii. 108 ; Pari. Hist. ii. 1453 ; Querela Cantabrigiensis, (1086,) 
182 ; Berwick’s Life, (1724,) 24. 

* They were presented to the king on the 17th of June. 
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jMt , Itself constrained to subject the crown officially to its 
^minion, convinced it could not otherwise be secure; a fal- 
£^ous and impracticable method, calculated to no other end 
than to plunge the state in anarchy, but at this time the only 
plan wliich its ablest members could devise. Reading the pro- 
posals, the king’s eyes flashed with anger, his countenance 
was suffused with a deep crimson; “These being past,** he 
said. “ we may be waited on bare-headed; we may have our 
hand kissed, the style of ^ majesty’ continued to us, and ‘ the 
king’s authority, declared by both houses parliament,’ may 
still be the style of your commands; we may have swords 
and maces canned before us, and please ourself wdth the sight 
of a crown and sceptre, (and yet even these twigs would not 
long flourish, when the stock upon which they grew was 
dead;) but as to true and real power, we should remain but 
the outsides, but the picture, but the sign of a king.^” He 
broke off all further negotiation. 

The parliament expected no other answer. As soon as 
it received it, all hesitation, even in form, disappeared; 
civil war was put to the house (July 9). One voice alone, 
i "^he same which in the opening of the session had first de- 
r nounced public grievances, was now lifted in bpposition. 
“ Mr. Speaker,” said sir Benjamin Rudyard, “ I am touched, 
I am pierced ivith an apprehension of the honour of the house 
and success of this parliament; but that we may better con- 
sider the condition we are in, let us set ourselves three years 
back. If any man then could have credibly told us, that 
within three years the queen shall be gone out of England 
into the Low Countries, for any cause whatsoever; the king 
shall remove from his parliament, from London to York, 
declaring himself not to be safe here; that there shall be a 
total rebellion in Ireland; such discord and distempers both 
in church and state here, as now we find — certainly we should 
have ti*embled at the thought of it; wherefore it is fit we should 
be sensible now we arc in it. On the other side, if any man 
then could ;have credibly told us, that within three years ye, 
shall have ^ a paffiament, it would have been good news; 
that Ship-Money shall be taken away by an act of parlia- 
ment, the reasons and grounds of it so footed out, as. that 


* IluBhwortlj, i. 3. 728. 
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neither it, nor anything like it, can ev^ grow up dgains^that 
monopolies, the high commission court, the star-chamber, the 
bishops’ votes, shi£ be taken away; the council table 
luted and restrained, the forests bounded and limited, ye shall 
have a triennial parliamait, nay, more than that, a perpetual 
parliament, which none shall have the power to dissolve but 
yourselves, — we should have thought this a dream of happi- 
ness. Yet, now we are in the real possession of it, we do 
not enjoy it. We stand upon further security, whereas tho 
very having of these things is a convenient, fair security, 
mutually securing one another. Let us beware we do not 
contend for such a hazardous, unsafe security as may en- 
danger tlie loss of what we have already. Though we 
had all we desire, we cannot make a mathematical se- 
curity; all human caution is susceptible of corruption and 
failing. God’s providence will not be bound; success must 

be his Mr. Speaker, it now behoves us to call up all 

the wisdom we have about us, for we ai*e at the very brink 
of combustion and confusion. If blood begins once to touch 
blood, we shall presently fall into a certain misery, and must 
attend an uncertain success, God knows when, and God * 
knows wh%t! Every man here is bound in conscience to 
employ his utmost endeavours to pi’event the effusion of 
blood. Blood is a crying sin, it pollutes a land. Let us 
save our liberties and our estates, but so as we may save our 
souls too. Now I have clearly delivered my own conscience, 

I leave every man freely to his.”^ Vain appeal of a 
worthy man, whose only course now was to retire from an 
arena henceforth too agitated for his calm, pure mind. Other 
anticipations, other fears, equally legitimate, tli9ugli allied to 
more headlong, less virtuous passions, imperiously dominated 
the national party; and the day was come, in which good and 
evil, salvation and peril, v^ere so obscurely confounded and 
intermixed, that the dmest minds, incapable of disentan- 
gling them, were made the instruments of Providence, who 
alternately chastises kings by their people, and people by 
their kings. Only forty-five members in the commons 
shared the scruples of Rudyard;* and in the house of peers 

> Pari. Hist. ii. 1417. 

> The levying of 10,000 volunteers in London was voted in the oom- 
mens, by 120 to 40 ; ib. ii. 1400. 
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earl of Portland alone protested.^ War measures were 
fiirthwith adopted; the houses seized^ for their own use, all 
the public revenues;* the counties were ordered to provide 
arms and ammunition, and to be reader at the first signal. 
Und<'.r the title of the committee of safety^ five peers and ten 
members of the house of commons were charged with the care 
of the public defence, and to see the orders of pai'liament 
executed (July 4, 1642).* Finally, the formation of an army 
was decreed, to consist of twenty regiments of foo^of about 
a thousand men each, and of seventy-five squadrons, each of 
sixty horse. Lord Kimbolton, lord Brook, sir John Merrick, 
Hampden, Holies, Cromwell, leaders of the people in the 
camp as well as at Westminster, received commands in it. 
The earl of Essex was appointed general-in-chief.* 

i Pari. Hist. ii. 1414. * Th 1349. 

* The five lords were the earls of Korthumberland, Essex, Pembroke, 
Holland, and viscount Say ; the ten members of the commons, Hampden, 
Pym, Holies, Martin, Fieimes, Pierpoint, Glyn, sir WilUam Waller, sir 
Philip Stapleton, and sir John Merrick. 

« The reader wiU doubtless feel an interest in reading the history of tlie 
commanders of this truly national army ; it will be found in the Appendix, 
Ko. VL 
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1642—1643. 

Breaking out of tLe civil war — Tlie king raises his standard at Notting- 
ham — Battle of Edgeliill — ^Alarms in London — ^Fight of Brentford — 
Attempts at negotiation — Character of the civil war — The queen returns 
from the continent — ^Negotiations nt Oxford — Distrust of the Earl of 
Essex — Tiitcriial dissensions of parliament — ^Royalist conspiracy in the 
city — ^Dcath cf Hampden — Repeated defeats of the parliament — Its 
energy — ^Efforts of the partisans of peace in parliament — Project of the 
kingto march upon London — The project defeated — Siege of Gloucester— 
Raised byEssex— Battle of Newbury — ^Death of Lord Falkland-- Alliance 
of Parliament with the Scots — ^Triumphont return of Essex to London. 
• 

On hearing of these arrangements,*the king, freed from all un- 
certainty, in liis turn displayed a greater degree of vigour. 
A small supply of stores and ammunition had reached him 
from Holland; the queen promised more.* The marquis of 
Hertford, the earl of Northampton, lord Strange, sir Ralph 
Hopton, sir Henry Hastings, the commissioners whom the 
king had dispatched to raise troops in his name, met With 
some success in the western and northern counties.^ Goring, 
the governor of Portsmouth, had declared in his favour.® 
The cavaliers were rising in all directions; they spread over 
the country, entered by force the houses of the friends of the 
parliament, carried off money, horses, arms, and brought 
jthcmto York, proud of their booty and of their easy victories. 
Charles at once comprehended that such disorders would 
greatly injure his cause, and to repress them and at the same 
time excite the zeal of the royalists, lie made a progress in 

*» Clarendon, i. lOol. * May, ii. 100. 

» Clarendon, i. 1113; Pi.rl. Hist. li. 1140. 
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pmon through the counties of York, ILeicester, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and Lincoln, everywhere calling the nobility to- 
gether, thanking them for their fidelity, and exhorting them 
to be orderly and prudent; more active, more affable, than 
was his usual habit, conversing even with the common people, 
and everywhere proclaiming his firm attachment to the re- 
ligion and laws of the country.^ These gatherings, these 
speeches, the gentry forsaking or fortifying their houses, the 
citizens rebuilding the walls of their towns, the roads covered 
with armed travellers, the daily exercise of the militia, all 
presented the aspect of declared war, and at the same time, 
at every moment, in all parts of the kingdom, gave occasion 
to it. Blood had already been spilt in several encounters, 
more like broils than battles.® The king, by two fruitless 
attempts on Hull and Coventry, had already given par- 
liament occasion to charge him as the aggressor.^ The two 
parties equally dreaded this reproach : both ready to risk 
everything to maintain their rights, both trembled at having 
to answ:^ for the future. At last,, on the 23rd of August, 
Charles resolved formally to call his subjects to arms, by 
erecting the royal standard at Nottingham. At six in the 
evening, on the summit of the hill which overlool^s the town 
surrounded « by eight hundred horse and a small body of 
militia, he first caused his proclamation to be read. The 
herald had already begun; a scruple arose in the king’s mind; 
he took the paper, and slowly corrected sevei’ol passages on 
his knee, then retuimed it to the herald, who had grenr diffi- 
culty in reading the corrections. The trumpets sounded, the 
standard was brought forward, bearing this motto: Kinder 
unto CsQsar the things which are Csesar’s;” but no one knew 
where to erect it, nor the precise form of the ancient cere- 
mony of* the lord paramount assembling his vassals. The 
eky was clouded, the wind blew wifh violmice. At last, they 
planted the standard in the interior of the castle, on the top 
of a tower, after the example of Richard III., the latest 
known precedent. The next day the wind blew it down. 
** Why (did yvit put it there?* asked the king; ** it should 
hare be^ set up in an open place, where every one might 
have api^ehed it, not in a prison;” and he had it taken out 

< 
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of ihe castle just otitside the park. When the heralds sought 
to plant it in the ground, they found that the soil was a mere 
.ro(^. With their daggers, they dug a little hole, in wldctr 
to fix the staff, but it Would not stand, and for sevmtd hours 
•they were obliged to hold it up With their hands. The spec • 
tutors withdrew, their minds disturbed by evil forebodings. ' 
The king passed some days at Nottingham, in fruitless ex« 
pectation tliat the country would answer his appeal. The 
parliamentary army was forming a few leagues off at North- 
ampton, and already numbered several regiments. If they 
choose to attempt a coup-de-main,'’ said sir Jacob Astley, 
mjgor-general of the royal army, “ I would not answer for 
his majesty not being taken in his bed.”^ Some members of 
the council urged him to. try negotiation once more. ‘‘ Wliat, 
already,” said- the king, ‘<even before the war is begun!” 
They insisted^ on the ground of his weakness. Four deputies^ 
proceeded to iKindoii (Aug; 25), but returned unsuccessful; 
one of them, lord Southampton, had not even been allowed 
to deliver his message personally to the house.^ The king 
quitted Nottingham towards the middle of September, and, 
notwithstanding hie regret at removing further from London, 
established^ his head quarters at Shrewsbury, understanding 
that the western counties showed more zeal in his cause. 

The earl of Essex had now been at the head of his army 
for more than a week; when he left London (Sept. 9), an 
immense crowd accompanied him with loud acclamations, 
waving in the air orange streamers, the colour of his house. 
Whoever wore any other colour was suspected and insulted.^ 
At Northampton he found nearly twenty thousand men as- 
sembled. A parlimnentary committee was associated with 
him, which accompanied him wherever he went, but acted 
under his judgment, and was invested with no counter- 
authority.^ His instructions Were to transmit a petition to 
the king conjuring him to return to London, and if he refused 
to follow hLn everywhere, and ‘*by battle or otherwise 
rescue his migesty, lus two sons the prince of Wales and the 

‘ Bushworth, i. 8, 783 ; Clarendon, i. 1127 ; Lillf, Observ. on the Life and 
Death of King Charles ; Mazeres, Select Tracts, i. > Clarendon, ii. 2 , 

* The earls of Southampton and Dorset, sir John Colepepper, and sir 

William Uvedale. * BdrL^Hist. ii. 1468. » Whitelocke, 69. 

* Fml. Hist, ii. 1573 ; the committee was composed of twelve lords and 
twenty-four members of the commons. 
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duke of York, from their perfidious councillors, and biing 
them back to the parliament.*’^ 

The petition was not even presented; the king declared he 
would not receive one from the hands of men whom he had 
proclaimed traitors (Oct. 16).^ At Shrewsbury he had gained 
strength and confidence. From the west and the north a 
great number of recruits had at length arrived; to equip 
them, he had taken, not without resistance, the arms of the 
militia of several counties; some parliamentary supplies, des- 
tined for Ireland, which were on tlie way tlirough the west 
to embark at Chester, had fallen into his hands. The catholics 
of Shropshire and Staffordshire ^lad advanced him 5000/.; 
for a peerage, a gentleman had paid him 6000/.; and even from 
London his party had secretly isent him money. About 
twelve thousand men were assembled under his banners.® 
Prince Rupert, his nephew,^ lately arrived from' Germany 
(beginning of Sept.), at the head of the cavalry, overrun the 
neighbouring countiy, already odious for his pillaging and 
brutality, but at the same time already dreaded for his diu'ing 
courage. Essex advanced but slowly, as if rather following 
than desirous of overtaking his enemy. Oii the 23rd of Sep- 
tember he an’ived at Worcester, at a few leagues only from 
the king, ^here he spent three weeks without lhaking any 
movement wliatever. Emboldened by this inaction, by the 
Buccess of a few skirmishes, and the improved aspect of his 
aftairs, Charles resolved to advance upon J.oiidon, and finish 
the war at one blow; and he was already on his third day’s 
march thither, Avhen Essex turned back after him to defend 
the parliament. 

The greatest agitation prevailed in London; none there 
expected this so sudden peril; the parliamentary party were 
astonished, the royalists began to put themselves in motion, 
the people were alarmed. . But the fear of the people is 
easily turned into anger; of this tendency the parliament 
availed Itself. Firm and impassioned in action, as in speech, 
it imm^iatcly took measures of defence against the king, 
and of i^gom*«igainst the malignants, as it called the royalists. 

i 

i ’ Pari. Hist. ii. 1171. » Ib. 1484. 

^ Clarendon, ii, passim; Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs. 

* Second son of Frederick V., Under Palatine, king of Bohemia, and of 
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All who had not subscribed to the voliintmy contributions, 
were taxed an ai’bitrary amount, and at once calUbd upon to 
pay; those who refused were sent to prison; the suspected 
were disarmed: requisitions of every kind took place; all the 
stables in the town and suburbs were visited, and the horses 
fit for service seized. Foi’tifications were hastily raised, a 
crowd of men, women and children working at them with 
ardour; chains were himg across the streets, barricades 
erected ; the militia, kept constantly on foot, were ready to 
march at a moment’s notice.' 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 24th of Octobei a report 
arrived that a great battle had been fought, the parliamentary 
army totally defeated, maiiy officers killed and made prisoners: 
the news came fi*om Uxbridge, a few miles from London; 
left there, it was sdd, by sir James Ramsey, a Scotchman, 
and colonel of a regiment of horse, as he passed through the 
town in his flight. Nearly at the same moment, other intel- 
ligence came of a very different character, but equally uncer- 
tain: Essex had gained a complete victory; the remnant of 
the king’s army was in full retreat. This news came from 
people wh%had been met on the Uxbridge road, galloping 
with all speed, to annouhee this wonderful success at London.^ 

The parlianaent, as ignorant of the real truth as the people, 
ordered all the shops to be closed, the militia to be at their 
posts, the citizens to wait for orders, and required from each 
of its mem^rs a personal declaration of firm adhesion to the 
earl of Ess^ and his cause, whatever had happened or might 
happen.® It was not till the next day (Oct. 26) that lord 
Wharton and Mr. Strode brought from the army an official 
account of the battle, and its results. 

It liad been fought on the 23rd of October, near Keynton, in 
Wai'wickshire, at the foot of the eminence called Edgehill; not 
till he reached this place, after a march of ten days, during 
which both armies, always within a few leagues of each other, 
had been completely ignorant of each other’s movements, 
had Essex overtaken the king’s tiwps. Though he* had 
left behind him part of his artilleiy and several regiments, 
amongst others that of Hampden, he resolved upon imme- 
diate attack, and the king, at the same instant, had adopted 

1 Pari. Hist. iL 1478 : Wbitelocke, 08. ^ Wliitclocke, 04. 

* Pari. Hist. ii. 1404. 
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the same FosolatioH. Both were eager for a battle, Essex in 
order to Loadon, Charles to put an end to the obstacles 
he met with in a country so adverse to his cause, that the 
blacksmiths left their homes to avoid shoeing his horses. 
Commencing about two in the afternoon, the condict was ’ 
fiercely continued till the evening; the parliamentary' 
cavaliy, weakened by the desertidn of sir Faithful Fortescuea 
regiment, which, at the moment of charging went over in a 
body to the enemy, were put to dight by prince Rupert; but in 
his reckless hot-headedness, excit^ too, by the desire of pil- 
lage, he pursued them more than two miles, without troubling 
himself what was going on behind him. Stopped, at last, 
by Hampden’s regiment coming up with the artillery, 
the prince returned towards the field of battle; and there 
found the royal infantry broken and dispersed, the earl of 
Lindsey, commander-in-chief, mortally wounded and a pri- 
soner, and the king’s standard in the hands of the parliamen- 
tarians; the king himself had, at one time, been left almost 
by himself and in great danger of being taken. Essex’s reserve 
remained alone in good order on the field. Charl^ and his 
nephew in vain endeavoured to persuade their squadrons to 
mi^e anoti^er charge; they had returned all in^cofifusion, the 
soldiers seeking their officers, tlie officers thmv soldiers, 
the horses ^falling with weariness; nothing could be done 
with them. The two armies pass^ the night on the field of 
battle, both uneasy as tp the morrow, though both claimed 
the victcR'y. The parliament had lost more m#, the king 
more distinguished persons and officers. At daybreak, Charles 
surveyed h£ camp; a third of Ihe infantry and many cavaUers 
were misteifig; not that all of them bad perished, but the cold, 
the want of provisions, the violence of the first shock, had 
disgusted a great number of the volunteers, and they had <lis- 
persed.^ The king wished to recommence the fight, in order 
to continue his march upon London without obstruction, but 
he soon ^w that this was out of the question. In the par- 
liamenta^ dm^the same question was debated; Hampden, 
Holies, Qta^detSa, most of the militia officers and members of 
the eomi|M)n% conjured Essex immediately to resume the at- 
tack: The king,” they said, *Ms uq^ble to withstand it; 


> SiisLwortli, iL 3, 88 ; Hay, ui sup 
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three fresh regiments have joined ii% and he will fall into our 
hands, or be forced to accept our conditions; the speedy ter- 
mination of the war can alone save the country evils, the par- 
liament risks, which it is impossible now to foresee.** But the 
professional men, the ofiScers formed in the continental wars, 
colonel Dalbier and ethers, were of a different opinion; ac- 
cording to them, it was already a great thing to have fought 
so glorious a battle with mere recruits; London was saved; 
but its safety bad been dearly bought; the soldiers, still alto- 
gether novices, were astounded and dispirited; they would 
not lecommence tlie fight so soon with a good heart: the par- 
liament had but one army, it should be trained to war, and 
not risk all at once. They spoke with authority; Essex 
adopted their advice,^ and removed his head-quarters to War- 
wick, in the rear ©f the royal army, but so as to follow its 
movementSi A few days afterwards, the king, advancing to- 
wards London, though without any design of proceeding 
thither at the moment, established his head-quarters at Ox- 
ford, of aU the' large towns in the kingdom the most devoted 
to his cause. 

At London as well as at Oxford, public thanksgivings 
were offered up; for parliament, said its friends to one 
another, had gained a great deliverance, though a small 
victory. They soon, howeveiv discovered that this deliver- 
ance was not a^complete one.^ Nearer the metropolis than 
the army of Essex, the king’s troops spread over the country; 
most of the deserters had rqjoined their regiments, cured of 
their first fears, by the hope of booty. Banbury, Abingdon, 
Hehley, places they thought sure, opened their gates to the 
king, without striMng a blow. The garrison of Beading, 
commanded by Henry Martyn, a particular friend of Crom- 
well’s, and a morose^ snarling demagogue, basely fied at the 
mere approach of a few aqua^rons^ the king transferred his 
head quart^ thither. T^ce Rupert scoured, and pillaged 
the country, up to the very environs of London.^ The city 
got alarm^; in tlie house of lords pacific suggestions were 
made and listened to (Oct. 29.y Essex was ordered to draw 
nearer with his troops; and, meantime, the parliament re- 
solved to request a safeguard from the king, for six deputies, 

' Whitelocke, 64 * Ib. 
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appointed to open a negotiation. He refused to include in 
the number sir John £velyn» whom the evening before 
(Nov.2)hehad proclaimedatraitor.^ The commons withdi'ew, 
their proposal: Essex had arrived (Nov. 7). The lord mayor 
called a general meeting of citizens at Guildhall (Nov. 8). 
Two members of parliament, lord Brook and sir Harry Vane 
attended, to excite their courage, and exhort them to march 
out and range themselves under the general’s standard: For 
he has obtained,” said lord Brook, the greatest victory tliat 
was ever gotten; near 2000 (I love to speak with the least) 
on their side slain, and I am confident not a hundred on our 
side, unless you will take in women, children, carmen, and 
dogs, for they slew the very dogs and all;— if you take 
in women, children, carmen, and dogs, then they slew 
about two hundred. The general’s resolution is to go out 
to-morrow, and do again as much as he Imth done; all this is for 
your sakes; for himself, he can be a freeman, he can be a gentle- 
man, he can be a great man; he can go where he will; there- 
fore it is only for your sakes he is resolved to go opt to-morrow. 
When you hear the drums beat, (for it is molved the drums 
shall beat to-morrow,) say not, I beseech you, I am not of the 
trained band, nor this, nor that, nor the other, but^oubt not 
to go out to the work, and fight courageously, and this shall 
be the day of your deliverance.”* The hall mng with accla- 
mations; but terror was not dispelled. The, king, informed 
"by his partisans of everything that passed, had listened his 
march; he was at Cohibrook, fifteen miles froin London. 
The parliament submitted to sepd only five deputies, no 
longer insisting on the admission of Evelyn. Charles recei\^d 
them well (Nov. 11), and said that in all places, even at the 
gates of the city, he would be ready to treat.® When his 
unswer was read in the upper house (Nov. 12), Essex rose 
and inquired what he was to do, wjbether ho was to continue 
or suspend hostilities. He was ordered to suspend them; 
and sir Peter Killigrew departed to treat for an armistice. 
On his arrival at Brentford, seven miles from London, he 
found hospiitiesF^newed. Notwithstanding the negotiation, 
the king had ' continued to advance, and had fallen unawares 

• Purl. Hist iii. 2; Clarendon, %tt sup, ^ * Pari. Hist iii. C * 
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on Holies’s regiment, which was quartered at Brentford, in 
the hope of easily crushing it and so entering suddenly into the 
city. But the valour of this small corps gave time for the 
regiments of ILunpden and lord Brook, in cantonment at 
a short distance, to come up, and these, with Holies, sus- 
tained for several hours the attack of the whole of the royal 
army. The cannonading was heard in London, but hot 
understood. The moment, however, that Essex, who was ip 
the house of lords at the time, was informed of it, he mounted 
his horse, and set oft* with what forces he could muster, to 
relieve his men. The battle was over before he arrived; the 
parliamentary troops engaged, after suffering considerable 
loss, had retired in great- disorder; the king occupied 
Brentford, but had stopped there, and did not seem disposed 
to advance further.^ 

London was indignant, and its indignation was all the 
greater from being combined with redoubled fears. Nothing 
was talked of but the king’s j^erfidy, and his cruelty, for, it 
was said, he had intended to take the city by storm during 
the night, and give up its inhabitants* their i*amilies, their 
property, to lus rapacious and licentious cavaliers.^ The 
warmest Advocates for war bitterly complained that he should 
bring it thus even under their very walls, and expose to such 
dangers so many thousands of his peaceable subjects. The 
parHamenf promptly turned this feeling to advantage. It 
invited the apprentices to enlist, promising that the time of 
their service should be reckoned as part of their apprentice- 
ship;^ the city offered four thousand men, taken from its 
militia, and appointed Skippon to command them. Come, 
my boys, my Tbrave boy^” he said, as he put himself at their 
head, let us pray heartily and fight heai*tily. 1 will run the 
same fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the cause is 
for God, and for the defence of yourselves, your wives and chil- 
dren. Come, my honest and brave boys, pray heartily and 
fight heartily, and God will bless us.”^ During one whole 
day and night, these levies of militia and volunteers were 
successively filing out of London to join the army; and two 
days after the battle of Brentford (Nov. 14), Essex, accom* 

> May, iii. 32. - ^V!lilclocke, |i. 04. 
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panied by most of the members of both houses, and a ov&wd 
of Bpectatorsi reviewed twenty-four thousand men, disposed 
in battle array cm Tumham-^en, less than a mile from tlie 
king's outposts. 

Here the discussion, which had commenced in the general’s 
council after the battle of Edgehill, was renewed. Hampden 
and his friends eagerly demanded that an attack should at 
once be made. Never again, they said, would they find 
the people at once so determined, so imperiously necessitated 
to conquer. For a moment their advice prevailed, and some 
movements of the troops were ordered in consequence. But 
Essex gave way most reluctantly, 4he old officers persevering 
in their opposition. An incident happened to strengthen that 
opposition. One day, when the army was drawn up in battle 
array in front of that of the king, whether in consequence of 
the royal troops appearing to make a demonatrarion of attack, 
or fi*om some other cause, two or three hundred spectators, 
who had come from London on horseback, suddenly started 
off at full gallop towards town: at the, mere sight of this, 
the court^e of the parliamentary army seemed altogether 
shaken — desponding expressions circulated, and many soldiers 
appeared disposed to quit their colours and also Teium 
home. Wb&i the misconception was cleared up, however, 
faces regained their serenity, and the ranks closed up firmly; 
abundance of provisions, wine, tobacco, and so on, sent by 
tbe women of the city to their sons and husband brought 
back confidence and gaiety to the emnp. But iBssex decidedly 
refused to Ward all on the strength, of tlie public enthusiasm ; 
he recalled the regiments which bad advanced, and took up 
on all sides A defensive position; and thb king, who on his 
part dreaded an attack, having no more ammunition, effected 
his retreat without obstacle, first to Heading, and then to Ox- 
ford, where he took up his winter quarters.} 

So much hesitation and delay, against which the leaders of 
parliament straggled in vain, had more powerful causes than 
the wavedmg at|h^de of the soldiers, or the prudence the 
general. iEven the city was full of doubts and divisions; the 
peace-parly loudly asserted its principles there, fortified as it 
now was by the accession, especially ampng the higher class 

1 Whitelocke, ut iup.s Ludlow, Mem. 26. 
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of citizens, of many wiio had consented to war with fear and 
sorrow, many only because tliey did not know how to prevent 
it. AL^ady pelitiKmSt while denouncing as vehemently as ever 
popery and absolute power, called upon parliament to restore 
peace (Dec. 19).^ These petitions were suppressed, their 
authors menaced, but others were sent from the country, and 
addrecsed to the lords, who were thought better disposed to 
receive them (Dec. 22).*, Opposite petitions were not want'^ 
ing: on the one hand, the magistrates and common council 
of the city, renewed by recent elections, on the other, the 
lower classes of citizens and the populace were devoted to the 
boldest leaders of the commons, aiid ardently embraced every 
opportunity to excite = or uphold them. A tradesman named 
Shiite, came almost every day (Nov. 13 and 21, Dec. 9, &c.)® 
to the bar bf the house of commons, followed by a numerous 
train, and d^gianding, in the name of the pious and move- 
ment party/* that war should be carried on with vigour. 
He was received with cordiality, and thanked for his zeal; 
but when his laaguage became too imperious, and he spoke 
too insol^tly of the lords and officers of the army, the house 
felt obliged to reprimand him (Dec. 11),^ for no one dared to 
say or e^n think that the commons could separate from the 
lords on their side^ or triumph without their support. To 
give the friends of peace some show of satisfaction, it was 
arrange that. the ccanmon council should officially petition 
for peace, not from the parliament, but from the king him- 
self; the embarrassment of answering such an appeal would 
thus fall Upon Charles, and they were sure the answer given 
by him would displease the (dozens.* Accordingly, with the 
consent of the hous^, a d^ti^tion from the common council 
proceeded to Oxford (Jan. 2, 1643). The king smiled when 
they urged hini to return to il^ndon, promising to suppress all 
riots: You cannot maintain peace there by yourselves,” said 
he; and sent back the deputies with his answer, accompanied 
by a gentleman whom he charged to read it in his name to 
the assembled citizens. An immense multitude collected at 
Guildhall to hear it (Jan. 13); lord Manchester and Pym 
were jn^esent, ready to repel, in the name of parliament, the 
chaises which might be made by the king. At the sight of 
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this noisy multitude, the king’s commissioner was frightened, 
4ind wished to be excused from reading the letter himself, 
alleging the weakness of his voice. Imperatively summoned 
to discliai'ge his duty, he obeyed, and was even forced to read 
the answer twice, in two difterent halls, that every one might 
hear it. After the second reading, a few royalists, who had 
doubtingly stationed themselves neai* the door, hazarded some 
cheers, at once drowned by violent muimurs. The king’s 
letter was long and bitter, full of recriminations, wliich gave 
no indication of a wish for peace. Pym and lord Mancliester 
replied; the shout we will live and die with them,” arose 
from the multitude, and all petitions for peace were for a time 
relinquished. ‘ The attempts of the royal party at reconci- 
liation had never any better r^ult; but they were constantly 
renewed, and kept Westminster, as well as the city, in a con- 
stant state of anxious suspense; no one, as yet, thought of 
• putting an eflectual termination, to them^ by tnose lust ex- 
cesses of tyranny which give to parties a few days of un- 
limited power, soon punished by long continued reverses. 
The parliament, intent upon struggling against this inward 
evil, could not outwardly display its full energy,, iior direct it 
ifreely to other conflicts. ^ 

In the counties it was otherwise; there nothing stood in 
t;he way of parties, no general and decisive responsibility was 
attached to their acts; and political necessities and calcula- 
tions neither regulated nor intimidated their passions. Thus, 
while in the neighbourhood of London t^e war between tire 
parliament and the king seemed to languish, elsewiiere, be- 
tween tlie pai'liamentarians and royalists, it broke foith spon- 
taneous and energetic, openly carried on in each locality by 
the inhabitants on their own account, and almost without 
attention to what was passing between Oxford and the me- 
tropolis. Scarce six months had elapsed, before the country 
was covered witli warlike confederations, freely entered into, 
either in the interior of pai*ticular counties by men holding 
the same opiniqps, or between neighbouring counties, to sup- 
port their common cause. As a preliminary step, these 
confederations requested and received from the king or the 
parliament, according to their views, commissions for their 

1 liusliWurtLi ij. 3, IJO; Purl. Hist. iii. 40. 
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leaders, and power to levy soldiers, impose taxes, and adopt 
all such measures as they considered necessary to insure suc- 
cess. After this, they acted separately, and almost at their 
own discretion, except the occasionally sending an account to 
Oxford or London of their situation, their proceedings, and 
soliciting, on occasion, assistance or advice.^ In default of 
these local leagues, in many cases concurrently with them, 
some rich and influential individual levied a small body of 
men and carried on partisan warfare, sometimes in his 
own immediiitc neighbourhood, sometimes at a greater dis- 
tance, according to liis courage, his strength, or the necessity 
of the case.® In other places, if more pacific feelings pre- 
vailed for awhile, they were manifested with the same inde- 
pendence; in Yorkshire and Cheshire, the two parties consi- 
sidering themselves nearly equal, and more likely merely to 
damage each other than for either to obtain the victory, 
concluded a regular treaty of neutrality;® and nearly at the 
same time, at the opposite exti*emity of England, the counties ' 
of Devon and Cornwall solemnly promised each other, by 
commissioners, to remain at peaces and to let tlie king and the 
parliament fight the matter out as they miglit (Feb. 1643).^ 
But both the parliament and the king strongly censured these 
conventions,* and even those who had entered into them had 
presumed too much on their mutual forbearance. They were 
ere long as fiercely engaged in hostilities as the rest of their 
countrymen. In the eastern, midland, and south-eastern 
counties, tl?i6 most populous and wealthy, the parliamentary 
party was strongest; in those of the north, the west, and 
south-west, the preponderance belonged to the king; in the 
latter, landed property was less divided, industry less active, 
the liigher nobilfty more influential, and the roman-catholic 
religion had more Adherents. But in both these portions of 

^ The tTi'O princjpnt confederacies were, in the north, the counties of 
Durham, ^Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, for the royal 
cause; and in the east, the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Bedford, Essex, Lincoln, and Hertford for the parliament. 
There were several others, as in the centre, that of the counties of North- 
ampton, Warwick, TiCiccster, Derby, and Stafford for the parliament : in the 
south east, that of the comities of Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwo^ 
for the king,' &c. ; Biishwoitli, ii. 3, CO, See. 

• < See Mrs. iiutchinsou’s Memoirs, and those of Ludlow. 

» Clarendon, ii. « lb. a03. •. Ib. 24a 
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the kingdom, particulnrly in that where the king’s interest 
prevailed, the weakest party was still strong enough to keep 
its enemies in check; and the parliament had this advantage, 
that the counties devoted to its cause, nearly all contiguous 
and compact, formed round London a formidable girdle of 
defence; while the royalist counties, spreading from the south- 
west to the north-^east, from the Land’s-end to the extremity 
of Durham, in a long and narrow line, broken at intervals by 
districts holding opposite views, were much less united among 
themselves, had a difficulty in maintaining correspondence, 
could rarely act in concert, and only protected the rear of 
Charles’s head-quarters at Oxford, a place entirely royalist, 
but too far advanced in, almost isolated amidst, the enemy’s 
territory. 

A war of this kind, in the heart of winter, and ih which 
the two principal armies remained nearly inactive, could not 
bring about prompt or decisive riisults. Everywhere and 
every day, there were sudden and iMrief expeditions, small 
places by turns taken and lost, surprises, skirmishes, wherein 
the two parties were alternately winners and losers to about 
the same extent.^ The cities were becoming disciplined 
and experienced, though they were not as yet reguh^ soldiers. 
Some leadi^rs began to distinguish themselves by their 
courage, their talents, or their good fortune; but none were 
known to the whole nation ; their influence Was as local as their 
exploits. Besides, notwithstanding tlie ardour of men’s pas- 
sions, the conduct of the parties to each othW Was upon the 
whole gentlemanly and forbearing; though the aristocracy 
was no longer in the ascendant, and the new power of the 
commons Was the true cause of the national movement, it 
was against the king and his tyranny that the country had 
risen; the different classes of society were not at war, nor 
wished to crush each other, either in self-defence or in the 
assertion of liberty. On both sides, and in most places, com 
mand was in tlie hands of men of nearly equal condition, 
formed to the same habits, and capable of understanding and 
relucting eaclM^ther, even while they fought. Licentious, 
thoughtless, and rapacious, still the cav^ers were not fero- 
cious; Slid the presbyterians retained, amidst their hardi 

% 

1 See Mrs; Hutchinson’s ^^[eiaoirs, ond those of Ludlovr, a^nd Biay’s Hist. 
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fanaticism, a respect for the laws, and for humanity, of 
which the history of civil discord presents few examples, 
llelations, neighbours, friends, engaged under different 
standards^ did not entirely break off all connexicn, and lent 
each other assistance in case of need; though they met op*> 
posed in arms, they observed mutual courtesy, as men who 
had recently lived together in peace, and who were not sepa- 
rated for ever.^ Prisoners were usually dismissed, upon the 
simple promise not to serve again: if it happened that they 
were suffered to depart without their necessities having been 
properly cared for, even if the king had seen them file off 
before him with an air of cold indifierence, it was regarded 
as a serious offence;^ and the cruel brutality of prince Rupert 
caused so much surprise and created so much indignation, 
that even the multitude spoke of him with aversion and dis- 
gust, as of a rude, unciviliz^ foreigner. Thus the war, 
though everywhere in full operation, remained free from 
that furious rage which hastens it to a close; both parties, 
openly and earnestly engaging in it, seemed afraid of striking 
each other too hard; and tliere was fighting every day in 
evexy part of the kingdom, without the course of events 
hecomin^ more rapid, the parliament or the king ceasing 
to lose their time in trivial debates and vain conferences. 

Towards the middle of February, however, the queen’s 
return gave an impulse to affairs. During the year and 
upwards she had been in Holland, she had evinced, in the 
negotiations of aid, very uncommon address and activity. 
The aristocratic party was then uppermost in the States; the 
Btadtholder, her son-in law, second^ her with all his power. 
Confident and adventurous when no pressing danger disturbed 
her mind, eminently gracioue and insinuating in her manner 
towards those of whom she stood in need^ she found means 
to intei*est in her cause tbas reserved and republican people. 
In vain did the parliament send over ( September) to the 
Hague, Mr. Walter Strickland, as ambassador, to remind 
the States of the services which the English people had for- 
merly rendered to the liberties of the United Provinces^ and 
to require at least, a strict neutrality. Strickland, after waiting 


Hutchinson's Micinoirs ; Ludlow's Memoirs. 

Lilly, Obserr. on the Life of King Charles. ^ Wliifclocke, 06 
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a long time for on midicnee, obtained, with great difficulty, 
some equivocal declarations; the people openly manifested their 
iU will towards him, and the queen continued, without inter- 
ruption, the preparations for her departure.^ Four vessels 
laden wi^h arms, ammunition, officers, and soldiers, accom- 
panied her, and admiral Batten,* whom parliament had ordered 
to inter(%5pt the convoy, did not overtake them till they were 
disembarking at Burlington (Feb. 22, 1643). Batten can- 
nonaded the place; the queen was lodged on the quay; the 
balls fell upon her house, and even into the room where she 
was sleeping; she hastily got up, and fled into the countiy, 
where she passed some hours hid, it is said, under a bank.* 
Soon the whole country was full of reports about her courage 
and lier perils. Lord Newcastle came with a body of troops 
to escort her to York; the gentry surrounded her with 
transj[)ort, full of indignation against the traitor Batten, who 
had, they insisted, designedly pointed his cannon at the hous^ 
in which she lodged; a host of catholics hastened to serve 
under her banner. In vain was this infraction of the laws 
of the kingdoin warmly denounced to the king and to the 
parliament; in vain, with the hope of degrading or intimi- 
dating lord Newcastle, the name the' army of the papists and 
of the queqn^ was given to his army. Having Ibng. since 
received formal authority from the king, 4 he contemptu- 
ously spuiTicd all these complaints, and retained his new 
soldiers. He soon found himself at the head of a consider- 
able force. The queen continued to reside at York, less 
anxious to rejoin her husband, than delighted to command 
alone, and: to preside without restraint over all the projects 
with which her court was already in full agitation. Hamil- 
ton and Montrose came from Scotland to consult with her on 
the means of engaging that kingdom in the kings cause; 
Hamiltcm, always conciliatory and cautious, maintained that 
it was possible, notwithstanding the decidedly hostile influ- 
ence of the marquis of Argyle, to gain over the Scottish parlia- 
ment. Montrose, presumptuous and daring, urged that under 
the comlnand^f the earl of Antrim, a powerful nobleman of 
the north of Ireland, who had also come to York to offer his 

* ftufiliwortb. ii. 3, 157; Homs, Life of Cromwell, 250. 

* Chtretuivn, ii. 213; Memoirs de Mndl^de Motteville. i. 273. ’ 

‘ ClarcuJon, M/ * See Api?endix, vU. ^ 
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fiorvicen, a body of Irisli abould land on tlie coast of Scotland, 
and, joining the highlanders who were to be raised, massacre 
the presbyterian chiefs; and he olfered himself to carry out 
as well as arrange the project.' The queen lent an ear to 
every suggestion, secretly favouring the most violent, but care- 
ful to propitiate aU who came to render homage to her power. 
She at the same time, and with great success, entered into secret 
negotiations with some of the parliamentary leaders, already 
di^^usted with their party, or influenced by her proximity; siV 
Hugh Cholmondley, governor of Scarborough, ivho a month 
before had defeated a body of royalists, promised (end of 
March) to deliver that town into her hands; even sir John 
Hotham did not seem indisposed to open to her the gates of 
Hull, vrhich before the breaking out of the war he had so 
rudely shut.against the king. In short, throughout the north, 
the royalists were ftill of ardour and hope; the parliamenta- 
rians, anxious and silent, wrote letter upon letter to London 
to demand advice and assistance. 

The parliament itself felt troubled; at the commencement 
of the war, it had flattered itself with the expectation of 
speedy success; the increase of taxes excited murmurs;* there 
were rumours of conspiracies in the city; notwithstanding the 
absence a£*many members friendly to peace, every time peace 
was spoken of, it ftmnd, even in the commons, numerous advo- 
cates. Negotiations were not quite broken off; it was proposed 
to renew them, and as a proof of good faith to disband the 
armies on both sides, as soon as a treaty should be com- 
menced. Sir Benjamin Rudyard supported the motion: “ I 
have long and thoughtfully expected,” said he, “ that the cup 
of trembling which hath gone round about us to other nations, 
would at length come in amongst us; it is now come at last, 
and we may drink the dregs of it, the worst; which God 
avert! There is yet some comfort left, that our miseries 
are not likely to last long; for we cannot fight here as they 
do in Germany, in that great, large,' vast continent, where, 
although there be war in some parts of it, yet there are many 
other remote quiet places for trade and tillage to support 

> Bushwortli, ii. 3, 353 ; Biullie’s Letters, i. 304. 

* Pari. Hist. iii. T'T ; the new taxes imposed on the city of London 
junootH;^ to 10,0001. a week, those on the whole kingdom to 33,518/. a 
week ; Clarendon, ii. 255 
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in. We must fighl as in a cockpit, we are sujTounded witk 
the sea; we have no stronger holds than our own skulls and 
our own ribs to keep out enemies; so that the whole kingdom 
will suddenly be but one flame; It hath been soid in this house, 
that we are bound in conscience to punish the shedding of 
innocent blood; but, sir, who shall be answerable for all the 
innocent blood which shall be spilt hereafter, if we do not 
endeavour a peace by a speedy treaty? Certainly God is as 
much to he trusted in a treaty as in war; it is he tliat gives 
wisdom to treat as well as courage to flght, and success to 
both, as it pleaseth him. Blood is a crying sin, it pollutes a 
land. Why should we defile this land any longer?”^ The 
motion was rejected (Feb. ^ but only by a majority o 
three, and the words of Budyard were in the mouths of many'^ 
well-disposed persons. The leaders of the commons secretily 
shuddered at seeing themselves driven to solicit a peace, im-* 
possible except on conditions which would vender it fatal to 
them. Yet they gave way; for few, eyen among their friends^ 
were so passionately ardent in the matter as not to desire to 
avoid such evils, if possible; and on the 20th of March, aftev 
some preliminary negotiations, five commissioners^ departed 
for Oxford, charged to discuss for twenty days, first, a sus-i 
pension of arms, and then a ti'eaty. . ^ 

They wete wdl received hy the king; their intercourse with 
the court was diguified and imposing; the eai'l of Northum-* 
berland, pifesident of the committee, displayed great mag-- 
nificence: be had brought with him all his. household, his 
plate, his wine; provisions were regularly sent him from 
Londont tb^ royalists visited and dined with him: the king 
even deigi^ to accept from him a few presents for his own 
table.^ ^A^ong the earl’s coadjutors, plain members of the 
commons, thei*e were several who took infinite pleasure in 
appearing Oxford with so much parade. But when the 
n^otioi^g began, these brilliant demonstrations were without 
efiict; neither Ihe parliiiment nor the king could accept each 

\ » Pari. Hist, iii, 80. 

* There were divisions in the house; in the first the motion was 
only carr^ IW 76 to 73; in the second, by 86 to 88; Pari. Hist, 
iii. 79. 

* The earl of Northnniherland, sir John Halland, air Wifiism Aimy% 

William Pieipoint, end Bulstrode Wbitelocke. Whitelocke, 66. * Ib. 68^. 
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alher^s conditions, for they were the same as those which 
had been so haughtily rejected brfodre the war commenced, 
and would have surrendesred one or the other party without 
defence to its adv«rsaries. One CYening the parliamentary 
commissioners flattered themselves they had at last obtained 
from the king, probably on the subject of the militia, a con* 
cession of some importance; after a long conference, he had 
appeared to yield, and was to give them a written answer the‘ 
next morning. To thdr great surprise, it was quite dif- 
ferent from what had been agreed upon; and they learned that 
before the king went to bed, the gentlemen of the bed* 
chamber, the confidants of the queen, had, in the absence of 
his ministers, induced him to clumge his resolution.^ at 
least, the king,” said Mr. Pierpoint, one of the commissioners, 
to the council, would only treat with favour some of the 
lords attached to parliameni^ their influence might serve 
him.” But Charles, raneoroua and hauglity with reference 
to his courtiers as well as to his people would scarcely even 
listen to a suggestion put forwara one day of restoring to 
the earl of Northomberiand the office of lord liigh admiral; 
intrigues of personal interest were as futile as their sue 
cess would .have been*? The king, as well as the leaders of 
the eomm&s, had no wish for peace; he had promised the 
queen that he would never agree to it without her consent; 
and she wrote to him from York to dissuade him from it, 
already displeased that negotiations should have been opened 
in her absence^ and dedaiing to her husband that she would 
leave England if she did not officially obtain a guard for her 
safety.^ A petition from the officers in garrison at Oxford, 
secretly set on foot by the king himsel^^ urg^tly opposed 
the suspension of arm& In vam did some of the parHamen* 
tary commissioners, in private conversations, endeavour to 
excite his fears as to the^future; in vain did other commis- 
sioners, who had come from Scotland to solicit the calling of 
a parliament in that kingdom, propose their mediation.^ 
He rejected it as an affront, forbade them to meddle with the 
affairs of England, and at last made the commissioners, as his 
final answer, the offer to return to the parliament, if itw'ould. 
remove its place of meeting to some place at least twenty* 

* ^ Wlilteloeke, 68. 3 Clarendon, Memoirs, i. 181. 

» Ibid. Kiid. » Clarendon, ii. 334, See. 
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miles from London. Upon the receipt of this message, par* ' 
Jiement immediately recalled its commissioners, and by so 
'Urgent an order that they felt themselves compelled to set off 
«the same day (April 16), though it was late and their travel- 
ling carriages were not ready-^ 

Their proceedings at Oxford, particularly their intercourse 
with the king and the court, h^ inspired the partisans of 
war with much distrust. Lord Noilhumberland, on his 
arrival, heard that one of his letters to his wife had been 
^pened by Henry Martyn, a member of the committee of 
safety, a man noted only as having fled from Reading at the . 
mere approach of^the royal troops, and for the violence of his 
language. No nobleman was more tenacious of his dignity 
than the earl, nor more accustomed to deference on the .part 
of his fellow-citizens. Meeting with Martyn at Westminster, 
he demanded an explanation of the outrage ho had corn*, 
mitted; add, as Martyn in a sneering tone maintained that 
he had done right, the earl struck him with his cane in the 
presence of several spectators. When brought before parlia- 
ment, the quarrel was received by the commons with some 
perplexity, by the lords with haughty contempt, and almost 
immediately hushed up.^ Matters weye in thatjcondition 
wherein every incident reveals and foments dissensions which 
every one would yet fain conceal. Spring was coming on; 
whether peace was desired or feared, it was essential to think 
of war. The same day that the commissioners returned to 
London, Essex again took the field.® It was still Hampden’s 
opinion that he should march at once upon Oxford, and 
besiege and reduce the king.^ At Oxford itself alarm pre-i 
vailed, and they talked of going to join the queen and lord 
Newciistle in the north. But Essex, either still distrusting 
ids strength^ or already uneasy at his success, again rejected 
this daring counsel, and still encamped between Oxford and 
London, contented himself with laying siege to Reading, a 
place he deemed indispensable to the safety of parliament. 

Reading sul^tted in ten days (April 27); Hampden then 


> Wliitclocke, 60 ; Busliworth, ii. 3. 164; Clarendon, il. 339 
> Pari. Hist. iii. 109; Clarendon, ii. 330, 364. 
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once more proposed the siege of Oxford: Essex persisted in 
his refusal.' Nothing was further from him than treachery 
or fear; but lie made war with regret, and, to counteract his 
melancholy anticipations, he had no longer the pleasures 
of popularity. Even before the recommencement of the 
campaign, some anger had been expressed against him in 
the commons, particularly in the committee of safety, the 
very focus of the party. The more violent had gone so far 
as to ask whether, then, it was impossible to supersede him, 
and the name of Hampden, it is said, had been mentioned.^ 
Hampden was too wise to entertain oven the idea of a power 
for which he felt no desire; whether capable or not of com- 
manding, he only served under Essex as a colonel. But since 
the beginning of the war, during the winter more especially, 
others had acquired a more independent and extended glor}\ 
In the north, Fairfax and his father, notwithstanding the 
superiority of lord Newcastle, daily and in every direction 
disputed with him, in the most daring manner, the dominion 
of that part of the country.^ At the head of the confedera- 
tion of the eastern counties,^ lord Manchester, it is true, had 
no oppor^nity of encountering any royalist leader of emi- 
nence, but he had often given valuable assistance to tlie 
parliamentarians of the northern and midland counties; well- 
organized bodies of militia were ready to follow him; and his 
frankness, his liberality, and his gentleness endeared him to 
the population there. In the same counties, colonel Cromwell, 
already famous for various dashing exploits, as skilfully plan- 
ned as ably executed, exercised over the minds of many men 
of bold spirit, enthusiastic piety, and of a condition at once 
wealthy and obscure, an influence which already gave proof of 
great genius and great power. Finally, in the south and west, 
the dispersion of severm bands of royalists and the taking of 
seven places in three months,* had gained sir William Waller 
the appellation of “ William the Conqueror.”® The parUament 

* Clnreiidon ut sup. ^ Wood, Athonce Oxomensis, article << Hampden.** 

* Fairfax, Mem. (1690) 13, et seq. 

* Lord Kimbolton, known also under the name of lord Mandeyille, and 
wbo^ had borne the title of lord Manchester since the death of hia father, 
which took place on the 0th of November, 1042. 

* Chichester, Winchester, Malmsbury, Hereford, Tewksbury, Chepstow, 

and Monmouth. • Clarendon, ii. 417. 
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4lien, it was soid^ was at no loss for either generals or armies 
and if lord Essex refused to conquer, he must make way for 
some one else. 

No specific proposition, no public suggestion even, fol- 
lowed these bitter speeches. Essex was not merely an officer 
in the service of a ffiscontented party; to him were attached 
Ihe lords who were engaged in the war, the moderate men 
who wished for peace, and the dearer-sighted presbyterians, 
already uneasy at the proceedings of the more daring sec- 
taries. Hamj>den himself, and the leaders of the political 
party, though they urged ike earl to act with greater vigour, 
had no design of separating from him. Discord then did not 
openly bre& out, but, concealed, it was already in active 
operation, and Essex very soon felt its effects. Those who 
were fain to show him outward respect, secretly did all in 
>their power to impede him; and his defenders, thinking they 
did quite enough in speaking for him, took very little pains to 
give him practical assistance. Before the end of a month 
he had to complain of the bad condition of his army; pay, 
provisions, clothing, all were wanting; suffering and sick# 
ness decimated his men, lately so carefully provided for by the 
city. He paade his wants known to the different £>mmittees 
whose business it was to supply them; but his adversaries, 
more active and indefatigable than his friends, had far 
greater infiuence in these quarters; it wai^^in fact^ to his ene- 
mies, in consequence of their unceasing lustivity, that most of 
the executive measures had been entrusted; the subordinate 
agents vfese almost all of their selection. All the general’s 
appeals were without effect.^ Though the second campaign had 
opened, nadecided change was perceptible; and already the 
party which had divested the king of power felt that power 
slipping fxcm its grasp; already another party, though as yet 
obliged to remain silent, were strong, enoi^h to reduce the 
great arany of the parliament to inefficiency, and earnest 
enough ip its purpose to risk everything by giving the pre- 
sent advantagebto the common enemy. 

Alreu^, too, and under the influence of the same feelings, 
another army was silently forming. In those skirmishes 
which, notwithstanding the negotia^oils and ddays between 


> M»r, ni. 101; HoUes, Mem. 9. 
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Oxford and London, were evety day taking place, the par- 
liamentarians, since the Brentford affair, hud e:Eperienced 
frequent defeats. The royal cavalry, more especially, struck 
terror into the parliamentary horse, and the cavalry was stiU, 
as in the feudal times, the most honoured and efficient force, 
Hampden and Cromwell were talking one day of this infe- 
riority of their party: “ How can it be otherwise ?” asked 
Cromwell; “wur horse are for the most part superan- 
nuated domestics, tapsters, and people of that sort; theirs are 
the sons of "gentlemen, men of (juality. Do you think such 
poor vagabonds as your fellows, have soul enough to stand 
against gentlemen full of rCiiolution and honour? Take not 
my words ill: I know you will not; you must have fellows 
animated by a spirit that will take them as far as the king’s 
gentlemen, or you’ll always be beaten.” “You are right,” 
said Hampden, “but this cannot be.” “I can do something 
towards it,” said Cromwell, “and I will: I will raise men 
who will' have the fear of God before their eyes, and who 
will bring some conscience to what tliiey do; Snd I promise 
you they shall not be beaten.”^ He accordingly went through 
the eastern counties, recruiting young men, the greater part 
known him, and he to them; all freeholders or the sons of 
freeholders,, to whom pay was not an object, nor mere idle- 
ness a pleasure; all fierce, hardy fanatics, engaging in the 
war for conscience’ sake, and under Cromwell from confidence 
in him^ “ I will not deceive you,” said he, “ nor make you 
believe, as my Commission has it, that you are going to fight 
for the king and parliament: if the king were before me I 
would os soon slioot him as another; if your conscience will 
not allow you to do as mtich, go and serve elsewhere.”* The 
majority did not hesitate a moment, and they were no sooner 
enlisted, than ell the Conrfbrts of domestic, and all the licence 
j{ military life, were alike interdicted them; subjected to the 
most severe discipline, compelled to keep their horses and arms 
in perfect order, often sleeping in the open air, passing almost 
without relaxation from the duties of military service to 


i 
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exercises of piety, tlieir leader insisted upon their devoting 
themselves to their nevr calling as earnestly as to their 
cause, and that the fi'ee energy of fanaticism should in them be 
combined witii the disciplined firmness of the soldier.^ When 
the campaign opened, fourteen squadrons of such volunteers, 
forming a body of about a thousand horse, marched under the 
orders of Cromwell.® 

A month passed almost without any incident. The taking 
of Heading, so little thought of in London, had excited the 
greatest alarm at Oxford, and the king, instead of acting, 
was deliberating whether he should not take to flight. The 
parliament, embarrassed with its internal dissensions, was 
more occupied with these than about its enemies. Now, it 
sought to satisfy at once all its adherents, violent and mode- 
rate, politicians and devotees; now, decisive resolutions, ob- 
tained with great difficulty by one party, remained without 
effect, and as if abandoned by common consent. The pres- 
byteiians had long demand^, and had been promised an 
assembly of divines to*reform, at length, the church: it was 
convoked;^ but parliament itself namc^ one hundred aud 
twenty-one of the members; associated with them thirty lay- 
men, ten lord^ dnd tvi'^enty members of the common^ With the 
honours of precedence; ecclesiastics of all sorts of opinions 
were summoned; and, without' authority or independence, the 
assembly had merely to give its advice on the questions which 
the houses of parliament, or one of them, thought fit to propose.^ 
A charge of hi^h treason was brought against tbe queen, and 
no one raised his voice against it; but aflfcer Pym had carried 
it to the upper house (May 23), it was no more heard of.* 
The absence^ of the great seal daily impeded the administra- 
tion of justice and other public and private business. To 
put au end to this inconvenience, and moreover, to assume to 
themselves the legal attributes of sovereignty, the commons 
ordered a neiy great seal to be prepared (middle of May); but 
the lords refused their assent to this ^proceeding, more afraid 

1 Whitelocke, 08 ; Mercurius Pragmaticus, of the SOth of May, 1018 ; 
Bates. F.lencbuB motiffihi nuperorum,*' part 2, p. 220. 

* May, ii. 80. 

* By a resolution of parliament of the 12th of June, 1618 ; they began tc 

ait on the 1st of July following. ^ 

* Nea), iii. 43. * Rushworth, ii. 8, 82 L 
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of usurping the emblems of sovereign power than of exer- 
cising it without this sanction; and many of the commons 
thought it prudent to add their entreaties.^ Sometimes the 
various parties, voting together with different views, com- 
bined in a deceptive and barren unanimity; more frequently, 
of n^rly equal strength, they reduced each other to inqapa* 
city, and seemed to w’ait till some external circumstance 
should force them to unite or separate for ever. 

On the 31st of May, a fast day, in the church of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, both houses were listening to a sermon; 
a note was delivered to Pym, who rose immediately, and after 
a - very animated but whispered conversation with those 
around him, waiting not for the end of the service, hastily 
went out with hi^ principal colleagues, leaving the congrega- 
tion in a state pf excitement commensurate with their igno* 
ranee and their curiosity.* 

The sermon over, the houses met, and the public learned 
that a wide-api‘ead^ conspiracy liad just been discovered^ 
several lords, it was said, several members of the commons,, 
and a great number of citizens were concerned in it. They 
had designed to arm the loyalists, to seize upon the Tower, 
the ai'senal^ and the principal military posts, to arrest the 
leaders of wth houses, and finally, to introduce the kingV 
troops into Iiondon. That very day. May Slat, had been 
named for the execution of the plot. The whole matter, 
however, it was added, would soon be cleared up, for a com- 
mittee of inquiry had been appointed, and already several 
persons were mentioned as having been arrested by their 
command.* 

And, in point of fact, in the course of that night and the 
next day, Edmund Waller, a member of the commons, and a 
poet of celebrity, Mr. Tomkins, his brother-in-law, formerly 
attached to the queen’s household, Mr. Challoner, a rich 
citizen, and several bthers were arrested and examined. All 
of them acknowledged, with more or less of detail, the ex- 
istence of a plot, the extent and purport of which, however, 
were very differently apprehended by the various conspira- 
tors. Some had only contemplated the refusing to pay taxes, 

• * Piirl. Hi»t. iii. 115; May, Hi. * Clftrendon, ii. 3V8. 

* lU. ; State Trinls, ir. 637. 
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in order to necessitate peace; others wanted to preset to 
hoth houses, simultaneously and in great numbers, pacific 
petitions; others had only been present at some meetings, or 
assisted in drawing up certain lists wherein were set forth the 
names of all theascertainedcitis^s, distributing them into three 
classes, the ^ well-meaning, the moderate, and the enemies.’ 
But amidst these various notions and motives, the plot, long 
since formed, had daily gained ground. It was now called to 
mind, that lAore than three months before, ia ono of those 
negotiations so often resumed and broken off, Waller had 
been one of the commissioners sent to Oxford> and that on 
the day of their presentation, he being the last introduced, the 
king had received him with particular condescension, saying: 

Waller, though the last, you are D0t the worst, nor 
the least in my favour.^ From that time a constant corres- 
pondence had been kept up with Oxford, in which certain 
royalist merchants, who had quitted London, to escape the 
persecution of the commons, were the principal agents;* one 
of these, named Hall, lived secretly at Beaconslfidi entrusted 
with the transmission of messages; My Aubigny, to whom 
the parliament had given permission to go to Oxford Cor her 
private affairs, had brought back in a little box, a commission 
from the icing, authorizing some of the conspirators to levy 
men and money in his name; finally, some days hack, a 
message had been conveyed to Hall, “ that the great vessel 
was coind into port,” meaning that eycarything was ready; 
and he had fonvarded this intimation to lord Falkland, who 
had answered: Let them make haste, then, for the war every 
day becsomes more difficult to put a stop to.”* 

Here was much more than party-juslice needs in the way 
of proems; and parliament niight, if Jt had chosen, have be- 
lieved mote. Seized with a hosdy passionate desire to save 
his own Sfe, Waller determined to. do so at whatever price. 
He putevetything in motion; moimy^ confessions, accusations, 
addressing the most obscure, as well as the meet powerful 
proteetdrs, supplicating all the fanatics of any influence to 
come a^d l|Siir the bumble profession of his repentance; as 
ready to exaggerate the extent of the plot, as he had perhaps 

1 WldlelMke, 07. * Sir Kicliolas Cris^, sir George Beayon, &e. 
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been to exaggerate at Oxford, the number and influence of the 
conspirators. Lord Portland and lord Conway had received 
some secret instructions from him; he denounced them; the 
earl of Northumberland and many others were compromised 
by his answers.^ Though few among the parties implicated 
had done anything criminal in point of law, many had known 
and approved of what was going on. But parliament, with 
courageous wisdom, would not take advantage cither of the 
imprudence of its enemies or the baseness of its accomplice, 
deeming that justice would suffice for its safety. Only seven 
persons were brought before a court martial; and of flve 
who were condemned; but two, Challoner and Tomkins, 
underwent their sentence. They died like brave men 
(July '5), but without thinking themselves or affecting to be 
martyrs; even manifesting, with touching sincerity, some 
doubt as to the goodness of their cause: “ I prayed God," 
said Challoner, as he ascended the scaffold, “tliat if this 
design might hot he. honourable to him, it might be known. 
God heard me." Tomkins said, am glad the plot has 
been discovered, for it might have occasioned very iU conse- 
quences."^ As for Waller, who had likewise been condemned, 
his life was granted as the recompenco of his confessions, 
by the influence of some of bis relations, among othei'S, of 
his cousin Ciomweil; perhaps, too, through that lingering 
respect which is still paid to genius, even when it only 
serves to render baseness more conspicuous.® 

For some days, the leaders of the commons flattered them- 
selves that the discovery and punishment of this conspiracy 
would throw coi^ternation into Oxford, intimidate the 
royalists in London, suspend the dissensions of the parlia- 
ment, relieve, in a word, their party from the embarrass- 
ments in which its energy was fruitlessly wasting itself. But 
these hopes were soon dissipated; scarcely had the thanks- 
givings ceased to re-echo through the metropolitan churches, 
scarcely had it taken the new oath of upion, decreed in the 
moment of peril, before parliament found itself a sufferer 
from greater reverses without, and more violent disputes 
within. 

The king had heard, without much concern, of the failure 

' May, iii. 45; Clareudon, ii, 070. * State Trials, iv. 632. 

• Ibid. 005; May, nt sup. 
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of the city plot, for nearly at the same time, ho I'COeived in- 
telligence that in the south, west, and north, his generals liad 
obtained distinguished success; and he preferred a triumph ob- 
tained by the cavaliers and war, to one achieved by underhand 
dealings with citizens who had so lately opposed his councils. 
On the 19th of June, an unexpected event seemed to recal his 
thoughts to London and the parliament. report spread 
that the day before, some leagues from Oxford, on Chalgrave 
Common, in a skirmish of cavalry w'herein prince Eupert 
had surprised and beaten the parliamentarians, Hainpden had 
been wounded; I saw him,” said a prisoner, ‘‘ quit the field 
hefoi^e the action was finished, contrary to his custom; his 
head was hanging down, his hands leaning on his horae's neck; 
he is certainly wounded.” The news caused a great sensation 
in Oxford, though rather of curiosity than of joy; they coutd 
scarcely believe that such a man should be on the point of 
falling under so unexpected a blpw; they hesitated to re- 
joice. The king himself, on hearing the news, only thought 
of embracing so good an opportunity of conciliating, if pos- 
sible, this powerful adversary, who had*, done him so much 
harm, but who was thought capable of repairing everything. 
Doctor Giles, * a country neighbour of Hampden’s,^ and who 
had kept up a familiar correspondence with him, was then 
at Oxford; the king told him to send’ to Hampden, as il 
from himsdf, to see how he was, for. that if he had no sur- 
geon he would send him one of hiS own. The doctor liesi- 
tated; “ for,” said he, “ I have seemed unlucky to him 
in several coqjunctures of time, when I made addresies to 
him in my own behalf. Once when my goods were stopped 
and robbed, and 1 addressed him for relief, my messenger came 
in his house that very instant in which the news of his eldest 
.son’s deatK came to him; and* some good time after, falling 
into a like Calamity, I sent to him again; but. my messenger 
met there with another that brought him the news of his 
beloved doughty, Mrs. Knightley’s deatli; so I seemed to 
screech-0W4 hfm.”* The doctor, however,, undertook the 
king’s commission. But when his messenger arrived on the 
24th of June, he found Hampden almost lifeless; he had had 
his shoulder fi'aeturcd by two balls, andlTor six days bad ‘ 

» Warwick's Memoirs, (1702,) 241. 
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fercd the most exquisite tortures. He was, however, told who 
it was had sent to inquire for liim, and with wliat intention. 
A powerful agitation was seen to pervade his whole frame, 
he appeared about to speak, but could not, and died a few 
moments after. As soon as his death was clearly ascertained 
Charles was infinitely more gratified than he would have 
been at finding his antagonist alive, and inclined to negotiate; 
and Hampden no longer mentioned at the court at 
Oxford, except to recal his offences, or to remark triumph- 
antly that he had been killed in the same county, near tlic 
very place, where he had been the first to put in execution 
the order of parliament concerning the militia, and to levy 
men against the king.^^ 

In I^ndon, on the contrary, and throughout almost the 
whole country, thefe was manifested profound grief. Never 
had a man inspired a whole nation with sO much confidence; 
whoever belonged to the ' national party, no matter in what 
rank or from what motives, looked to Hampden for the 
success of his views; the moi*e moderate had faith in his 
wisdom; the more violent, in his devoted patriotism; the 
inoi*e honest, in his uprightness; the more intriguing, in his 
talents. I^rudent and reserved, while ever ready to bravft 
danger, he had been the cause of no failure, still possessed 
the afiections of all, and, by his unexpected loss, gave a shock 
to the hopes of all. Happy and but too rare fortune, which 
thus fixed his name for ever on that height, whither the 
love and full confidence of his contemporaries had carried 
it, and perhaps saved his virtue, like his glory, from the 
rocks on which revolutions drive and wreck the noblest of 
their favourites! 

His death seemed a signal for the disasters which now 
for mere than two months, successively and without inter- 
ruption, assailed the parliament, aggravating from day to 
day the evil as yet hidden, of which they were the result. 
The enemies of £saex, in leaving his array deficient of every- 
thing, had relied, but mistakenly, on the success of his rivals. 
Wliile the general-in-chirf and the council of war who ac- 
companied him were sending messenger after messenger to 
demand money, clothes, ammunition^ and arms,^ the news 


1 Clarendon, u. 306. ^ 
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came that at Atherton-moor, in the norths Fdrfax had been 
defeated (Jane that sir John Hotham was on the point 
of surrendering Hull to the queen> that lord Willoughby 
could no longer defend Lincolnshire against lord Newcastle; 
and that thus the confederation of the eastern counties, that 
bulwark of parliament, was about to be thrown open to the 
enemy. It was still worse in the south-west; in one week 
sir William Waller had lost two battlc^ll the peasants of 
Cornwall, those descendants of the ancient Britons, were dis- 
persing, in every encounter, the parliamentary recruits; they 
had been seen at Lansdown, after having modestly begged 
permission, to run in upcm and take a battery previously con- 
sidered altogether inaccessible; and a fortnight after, under 
the walls of Bi'istol, they mounted to the attack with the 
same intrepidity.^ In Cornwall, landed property had not, as 
elsewhere, constantly changed hands;, the same families of 
gentry had lived there for centuries, surrounded by the some 
families of farmers and labourers ; and the people, of a pious and 
artless disposition, strangers to the new ideas and views, obe- 
dient without fear or servility to the influence of the nobility, 
felt for their superiors and their old customs the same en- 
thusiasm that the most zealous parliamentarians ha^ for their 
opinions and Iheir rights.^ Besides, there and in the adjacent 
counties were some of the king’s most judicious friends — ^thc 
marquis of Hertford, brother-in-law to Essex, who had for a 
long time lived retired on his estate, disgusted with the 

1 Fairfax, Mem. 30. 

3 That of I^uiaOown, Somersetshire, July 5, and that of Roondway-dowu, 
Wiltshire, July 13 

* Clarendos,.ii. 437, See, 

* Sir Edw. Walker's Discourses, 50. 'fhe services of the men of Coni> 
wall were highly estimated hy Charles. Ih the church of Stratton, and 
several others iu that county, are still preserved copies 6f a letter of thanks 
addressed by the unhappy monarch to those faithful subjects. It runs 
thus : « 

“C.K. 

To, the inhabitants of tlie county of ComwaU.. 

** We are s^ hiojl^aensible of the merit of our county of Cornwall, of 
their zeal for jAie oa^ee of our person, and the jiist rights of our crown, 
in a time wheat could contribute so little to our own defence, or to their 
assistance; iii a time when not only no reward appeared, bnt great and pro- 
bable daugerawere threatened to obedience and lo|ralty; of their great and 
eminent oour^ and patience in tlieir indefatigable prosecution of tbeir great 
work ogumst uo potent an enemy, backed with so strong, rich, and populous 
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cmrt; sir Bevil GreenYille^ the most popular of the Cornish 
gentlemen, all of whom were popular; sir Ralph Hopton, a 
worthy man and excellent officer, who sought no favours 
from Oxford, severely repressed pillage, everywhere pro- 
fited the people, and while fulfilHng what he deemed the 
duty of a faithful subject, did it with all the humanity of a 
good citizen. The merit of these generals, the bravery of 
tlmir soldiers, reflected, by contrast, utter discredit upon 
Waller and his army, and inspired them with fear; there was 
no sort of discipline among the parliamentary troops; they 
deserted in whole complies; even the commissioners sent 
by parliament to excite the zeal of the people, were seized 
with the same terror, and communicated it to those around 
them. The magistrates of Dorchester were one day showing 
the fortificattoi^ of their tdwn to Mr. Strode, and asked him 
what he thou^t of them: ^^All that,” said he, <‘wiU not 
stop the cavaliers ono half hour; ’tis mere sport with them 
to scale ramparts twenty feet high,”^ Dorchester surcen- 
dered at the first summons (August); Weymouth, Portland, 
Barnstaple, Bidcfibrd, followed its example (end of August); 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Bath, had already done the same (end 
of July) ;^BnBtol, the s^ond city in the kingdom, yielded 
to the first attack (July 2fi),* through the cowardice of its 
governor, Nathaniel Fiennes, one of the leaders of the most 
violent faction. Every day brought to London the news 
of some loss; at Oxford, on the contrary, strength increased 

cities, And so plentitaUy ftimisbed and supplied witli men, anns, money, 
ammunition, and protision of all kinds j and of the wonderful success wiUi 
which it pleased Almighty God (though with the loss of some most eminent 
persons, who shall never be for^tten by us) to reward their loyalty and 
patience by many atnuDige victoriea over their and our enemies, in despite 
of all human probahilityt and all imaginahle disadvantages; that as we can- 
not be forgetf^ of so gr^ desert, so we cannot but desire to publish it to 
aU the world, and petpetiist| to aU time the memory of their merits, and of 
our acceptance of the same 1 end to that end, we do hereby render our royal 
thanks to that our eounty in the most public and lasting manner we can 
devise, commanding copies hereof to be printed and published, and one of 
them to be read £h every church and chapel therein, to be kept for ever 
as a record in the same ; that as long aa the history of these times and of 
this nation shall continue, the memory of how much that county hath 
merited from us and our crown, may he derived with it to posterity. 

** Given at our camp, at Sudeley Castle, 

“the 10th of September, 1049. 

* Bushworth, ii. 8, 984; State Trials iv. 186 
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with confidence. The queen had^ at length, joined the 
king, bringing with her three thousand men and some can* 
non.* Their first interview took place on Keynton Down, 
the place where, the year before the two parties had for 
the first time come to blows; and the same day (July 13), at 
the same hour, Wilmot and Hopton obtained a brilliant vie* 
tory over the parliamentarians,* at Roundway-down, in Wilt- 
shire. Charles and his wife entered Oxford in triumph; 
while Waller, who, when he set out for the anny, had ordered 
all the constables on his way to hold tliemselves in readiness 
to receive his prisoners, returned to London without sol- 
diers.* 

Essex, still immovable, and laying the blame of Kia in- 
action on those who reproached him for it, was present at 
many defeats, without partaking of them or preventing them. 
At last, he wrote to the upper house: “ ff it were thought fit 
to send to his majesty to have peace, with the settling of re- 
ligion, the laws and liberties of the subjects, and bringing to 
just trial those chief delinquents th^ have brought all this 
mischief to both kingdoms; or else^ if his msgesty shall 
please to absent himself, there may be a day set down to 
give a period to all these unhappy distractions by a battle, 
which, when* and where they shall choose shall^e indif- 
ferent, I shall be ready to perfoim that duty I owe you; 
so that if peace be not now concluded, the matter may 
be at once ended by the sword.’’^ A few days before, this 
letter would perhaps have been well received; at the news 
of the first reverses, the lords had solemnly protested their 
fidelity to the king, and prepared new proposals of peace 
(June 16)j® the commons, on the contrary, rather irri- 
tated than cast down, had summoned the upper house tq 
adopt, without further delay, their resolution on the subject 
of the great seal; and, on their refusal, had of their own 
authority ordered one to be engraved, bearing on one side 
the arms of England and Ireland, on the other a representa- 
tion of the- house of coimnons sitting at Westmipster, without 
any symbcA, to HTciicate the lords (beginning of July).® In 

* Bnshwortlt, ii. 3, 974. > Clarendon, ii.434; Huslivrorili, U. 3, 285 

• Clarendon, vt ft//}. % 

* Journalih Lords, Julv 11 ; Hushwnrth, ii. 3, 290; Whitelocke, 70. 

* Pori. Hist, iii 132. • Ib. U3; Whitelocke, 67. 
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such It state of discord^ the latter would probably have pro'^ 
xnotcd the pacific views of the general; but about the same 
time (June 20), the king, hushed yxith his first successes, 
officially declared that the individuals assembled at West- 
minster no longer formed two veritable houses; that the 
withdrawal of so many membei*s and the want of freedom of 
debate, had deprived them of idl legal existence; that for the 
futuro ho should no longer give them the name of parliament, 
and, finally, tliat he forbade all his subjects to obey that band 
of traitors.* This indiscriminate and violent condemnation 
at once re-established union between the two houses; on 
July ^th they voted in concert that commissioners should 
proceed, on their part, to request of ttieir brethren the Scots, 
to send an army to the succour of the protestants of England,* 
in danger of fWling under the yoke of the papists;* and when 
Essex’s letter reached the house of lords, they resolved that 
they would address to the king neither petition nor pacifie 
proposals, till he should have recalled his proclamation de- 
clai*ing the two houses no longer to form a free and legal 
parliament.® 

Essex did not press his views; honest and sincere, in coun- 
cilling p^e he thbught he had fulfilled a duty; ns for the 
rest,«he respected the parliament, and his opinion having 
been once given, far from assuming to dictate to it, he held 
himself ready to obey it. For a few days entire union 
seemed to reign in London among the various parties; all 
joined in loading lord Essex with marks of esteem ; be speedily 
received ammunition and reinforcements.** At the same time. 
Waller, notwithstanding his disasters, was thanked for his 
courage and treatedwith honour, as a man whose services might 
still be highly useful.® Orders were issued for raising, in the 
eastern counties, a fresh army, to. be placed under the command 
of lord Manchester, with Cromwell as lieutenant-general 
(July 22).® Hotham, whom the commons, forewarned in time 
(beginning of June), had arrested at Hull (June 29),*^ before 

> Bushworth, ii. 3, 331. ’ Pari. Hist. iii. 144. 

* Journals, Lords, July 11. , * Pari. Hist. iii. 144< 

> Clarendon, ii. 48‘J. 

• Pari. Hist. iii. Ififi ; Cloxendon, vt sup. This army was to be com 
posed of ten thousand men. 
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he had had aa (^poiftuxiity sarreadering the town to the king 
now awaited in the Tower his punishment; Lord Fairfax 
succeeded to his command (3 July).^ The commissioners who 
were to proceed to Scotland were named, two by the lords, 
four by the commons,^ and were requested to hasten their de- 
parture. Most of the members of the assembly of divines also 
leflk London for their parishes, to calm the fears of the people, 
and excite them to fresh efforts.® Every day, in one of the 
churches of the city, in the presence of a itiultitude of motliers^ 
children, sisters, a special service was celebrated, to invoke the 
protection of God on all who devoted themselves to the defence 
of their country and of tjjeir country’s laws;^ and every moni- 
ihg, at the roll of the drum, crowds of citizens, men and 
women, rich and poor, went forth to work at the fortifica- 
tions.® Never in the house and among the people had so 
much energy been displayed, with so much prudence and 
unanimity. 

But the danger still increased; the king’s successes aug- 
vmented in civcry direction. Notwithstanding the public ex- 
citement, some men refused to compromise themselves any 
more for the parliament; lord Grey of Wark, one of the 
commission's appointed by the upper house to gD to Scot- 
land, evaded* the employment (July 17);® the lordis sen# him 
to' the Tower; the earl of Butland, who was to have accom- 
panied him, also excused himself, on the ground of ill health.^ 
The commissioners from the commons were obliged to set off 
alone;® and they could go no otherwise than by sea, the roads 
in the north not being safe, nor Fairfax strong enough to give 
them an escort. They were twenty days on their voyage 
(July 20 — Aug. 9).® Meantime, the king, better advised, 
published a milder proclamation. With. hope, the wish for 
peace returned. On the 4th August, on the motion of 
the earl cff Northumberland, the lords adopted proposals to 
the king, the most moderate yet put forth ; they ordered 
that both armies should be forthwith disbanded, recalled those 
members who bad been e3q)elled for joining the king, and left 

Bushworth, ii. 3, 280. 

s The loiU Grey of Wark and Butland, sic William Armyn, sir Harry 
':Vane, Mr. Hatclkr, and Mr. Dailey (Eushworthf ii. 8, 460). 
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questions of the militia and the church for future 
decision, the one by a synod, the other by parliament. 
The next day they transmitted these to the commons, 
declaring, in a haughty tone, that it was time to put an end 
to the calamities of the country.^ Surprised by this unex- 
pected attack, the war party vainly insisted on the danger of 
thus losing, for the sake of a few months’ respite, tlie fruit Of so 
many cflSbrts, so much suffering already endured. In vain 
they requested, at all events, to have the matter put off till the 
answer from Scotland should come. The other parties replied: 

It was iU done to break off the negotiations at Oxford; the 
common and meaner sort of people may desire the continuance 
of the distractions, but it is erident that the more substantial 
and rich men desire peace, by their refusal to supply money for 
the carrying on war. At all events, the sending reasonable 
propositions to the king will cither procure a peace, or, being 
refused, will raise more men and money than all our advances 
without it.” WHS resolved, by ninety-four to sixty-five, that 
the proposals of the lords should be t^en into consideration.^ 

A violent agitation seized upon the war party; peace, 
thus sought amidst reverses^ was not a treaty but a defeat, 
leaving idl public and private interests a prey to the most 
terrible fears, destroying utterly the hopes of the patriots 
who desired a more extensive reform, of the ambitious 
who aimed at a revolution. It was resolved to use every 
effort to oppose the project. On the evening of the 6th of 
August, although it was Sunday, the lord mayor, Pennington, 
whom the king’s proclamation had excluded from all amnesty, 
assembled the common council of the city; and the next day 
a threatening petition required the commons to reject the 
proposals of the lords, and to adopt in their stead a resolution 
of which alderman Atkins, the bearer of the petition, at the 
same time handed in a copy.^ An immense multitude, called 

' In tbe conference vbich took place between the two honses (August 
5tb, 1043), tiie speaker of the house of lords began in the following terms : 
** Geutlemen, the lords believe it too visible to tbe understanding of aU 
persons that this kingdom, with all these blessings of plenty and abundance, 
the fruits of our long an^ happy peace, must be forthwith turned into that 
desolation ond famine which accompany a civU war, and that those hands 
and hearts that should prosper this land, do now endanger it by their nn- 
uatursl dissensions, &c.” — ^Parl. Hist. iii. 106. 

* I’arl. Hist. 3, 100. » BusliwOrtli, ii. 3, p. 330 ; sec Appendix, Ko. viii. 
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together by small pamphlets, distributed the evening before in 
every direction, backed this demand by their outcries. After 
having forced their way through this mob, the lords forthwith 
complained to the commons of its violence and insolence, de* 
daring that they would adjourn to the next day, and then 
adjourn again, if such outrages were not punished. But the 
commons had already entered upon the consideration of the 
proposals of peace; after p long debate, eighty-one voted in 
tlieir favour, and only seventy-nine against them. The tumult 
was at its height ; outside the people exclaimed that they 
would not disperse till they had an answer to their mind; 
within, the opponents of peace violently demanded another 
division, maintaining that there had been some mistake, and 
that they would not be thus trifled with. The motion was 
complied with : the house again divided; eighty-one members 
persisted in demanding peace; but the tellers on the other 
side declared their own numbers to be eighty-eight ; the 
speaker immediately announced this result, an^the partisans 
of peace left the house in utter stupefaction and fear.* 

Two days after, on the 9th of August, they tried to turn 
the tables by a similar manoeuvre. A mob of two or three 
thousand wospien assembled e*trly in the morning around 
Westminster Hall, wearing white ribands on their heads, 
emblem of peace, and sent in a doleful petition, in support of 
the lords.* Sir John Hippesley came out and told them that 
the house also desired peace, and hoped soon to procure it, 
and that, meantime, he hoped they would retire to their homes. 
The women remained; at twelve o’clock their number had 
increased to more than flve thousand; some men in women’s 
clothes were amongst them, and, at tlieir instigation, a party 
penetrated to the doors of the house of comnipns, crying. 
Peace! Peace!” The guard, merely a corpmral’s party of 
militia, requested them to retire; but this only redoubled their 
violence : ** Give us up the traitors who are against peace, 
we’ll tear them in pieces! give us up that rascal Pym !” They 
were forced bact;^ to the bottom of the stairs, and a few sliots 
were fired in the air to intimidate them; “ It’s only powder!” 
they said, and commenced pelting the mfiitia with stones. The 
latter then fired at them with ball, and a squadron of horse 
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coming up at the' time, charged upvn the crowd, sword in 
hand; for a moment the women stood their ground, making a 
lane for the cavalry, whom they assailed with imprecations 
and blows. They w^e at last fain to retreat; and after a few 
minutes of fearful tumult, there remained of all the crowd 
only seven or eight women wounded and weeping, and two 
lying dead. One of these, well known by the people, had 
fi'om her childhood sung the old ballads of the country in the 
streets of London.^ 

Tlie victory was complete, but dearly purchased, for it 
had been gained by fraud and violence; means which disgrace 
their own succesi^ especially wheil reform proceeds in the 
name of the laws and professes to restore tlieir vigour. It 
was already a common saying, that the king had been re- 
proached with nothing which parliament itself had not in its 
turn been guilty of. The upper house was irritated, tho 
blood of the people had been spilled; intestine animosities 
began to sur^iount every other feeling. The leaders of the 
commons were informed that a certain number of members, 
under the direction of the principal lords, proposed to leave 
London, to seek refuge in Esses*9 camp, to proclaim there 
that they had withdrawn from a parliament the slave of a 
mob, aild to enter into negotiations with Oxford. The design 
failed in consequence of the probity of Essex, who refused 
his concurrence; and it was a great i*elief to the party to find 
that their general had no idea of betraying them.^ But tlie 
'ords Portland, Lovelace, Gonway, Clare, Bedford, and 
Holland, none the less left London and joined the king; and 
the earl of Northumberland retired to his castle of Petworth. 
[llustrious names, which, though not constituting the entire 
strength of parliament, had served as its shield and invested 
it Avith distinction. Astonished to find themselves alone, 
some of the citizen-chiefs seemed almost intimidated; Pym 
himself was accused of holding correspondence with the 
enemy.^ On the other hand, the most violent demagogues, 
the most fiery zealots, began to give expression to their secret 
feelings; John Saltmarsh, afterwards chaplain in Fairfax’s 
army, maintained, that it was essential, at whatever price, 
to prevent the union of the king and the people, and &at if 
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the king would not yield all tibiey demanded, he must be ex- 
tirpated^ he and his race, and the crown given to some one 
else. The pamphlet in which this appeared was reported to 
the house of commons, but Henry Martyn spdke in its 
defence. *^.1 see,” said h^ " no reason to eondemn Mr. 
iSisdtmarBh; ^tis better one family should be destroyed than 
many,” **1 move,” said sir Nevil Poole, *^that Mr. Maziyn 
be ordered to explain what one family he means.” The 
king and his children,” replied Martyn^ without hesitation 
(Sept. 9);i a violence of language till then unprecedented, 
and which the party who gave way to it, were far from being 
able to act up to. No news came from Scotland; it was not 
even known whether the commissioners had landed and every 
day they feared to hear the king was marching on London, 
or that he had laid sieg^ to Gloucester, the last place remain- 
ing to parliament in the west of the kingdom, and which 
alone, hy interrupting the communications of the royal armies 
between the south-west and the north-east, prevented them 
from acting in concert.® * - 

Passions were modified by dmiger; parties seriously 
examined their position. NeitW the one nor the other 
strong;^ enough readily to crush its adversary, and be still in 
a situation to carry on, with advantage, war or peace. Instead 
of seeking d^verance, the moderate in weakness, the zealots 
in frenzy, the former comprehended that before they treated 
they must conquer; the latter, that to obtain victory, it was 
their part to serve, that of their rivals to command. All 
distrust was laid aside for a while, all private ambition post- 
poned. A committee, comprising some of the warmest par- 
tisans of war,® went to Essex (Aug. 4),^ informed him of the 
measures that had just been taken to recruit and make full 
provision for his army, inquired what else he needed, and, 
in a word, entrusted the destiny of the country to his hands, 
with the durance of the complete confidence reposed in 
him by parliament. On their part, the earl and his friends 
applied th^sefiaes to war, as earnestly as though they had 

1 mitelocke, 72 . *11^. 

* St. John Strode, and Crew, with whom, after |oine imposition, wss asso<* 
dated Mr. Pym. 
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never formed any other wish :' Holies, who had applied for pass- 
ports, intending to retire with his family to the continent, re- 
called the application, and remained; everywhere those who 
had been lately accused of cowardice or treason, took the lead 
in preparations, efforts, and sacrifices; and their fiery adver- 
saries, now reserved and docile, seconded them zealously, but 
without clamour. They even, almost without resistance, 
allowed Henry Martyn to be expelled the house, and sent to 
the Tower for his last outbreak (Aug. 16),* so firm was 
their resolution to sacrifice everything to temporary unanimity, 
the only means of safety. This wise conduct soon produced 
its fruit; while Waller and Manchester were each forming an 
army of reserve, levies of men, mopey, and provisions of all 
sorts, destined for the army of Eraex, the only one at the 
time fit to resume warlike operations, proceeded with unpre- 
cedented rapidity^ Four regiments of the London militia 
volunteered to serve under Mm; and on the 24th of August, 
after a solemu review on Hounslow Heath, in presence of 
nearly all the members of both houses, the earl departed at 
the head of fourteen thousand men, to proceed by forced 
marches to the assistsmee #f Gloucester, which the king, as had 
been feared, had been closely blockading for the last fortnight.^ 
It was much to his own regret that Charles, after Ms late 
victories, had not made a more decisive attempt on London 
itself; a resolution to that effect had been formed, and on 
a plan which seemed to promise success: while the king 
advanced from w'est to east, lord Newcastle, victorious also in 
YorksMre, was to have marched from north to south, and the 
two great royalist armies would have met under the walls of 
the city. After the capture of Bristol, Charles immediately 
sent to lord Newcastle, sir Philip Warwick, one of his most 
faithful adherents, to communicate this plan, and to request 
him to put himself in motioif. But the lords attached to the 
king’s party were not generals whom he could dispose of at 
Ms pleasure; they had received from him their commission, 
not their power; and, sati^fi^d with upholding his cause in 
places where their influence prevailed, had no wish, Ify re- 
moving thence, to lose their independence with their means of 

1 Kushwortli, li 3, 291. s Parl. Hwt. iii. 101. 
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success. Newcastle, haughty, grand in his tastes, fond of 
pomp and ease, dreaded the fktigue and annoyance of contra* 
diction; and surrounded himself by a little court, whither 
the elegance of his mind and manners attracted agreeable 
men, neither wished to lose himself in the crowd of 
eourtiers at Oxford, nor to take in the king’s army a lower 
grade than the uncouth, ill-bred foreigner, prince Rupert. 
After having coldly listened to the proposals brought by 
Warwick, he related to him, with great savour, the stoiy of 
the Irish arch-rebel, Tyrone, who, being taken prisoner by 
the lord-deputy Mountjoy, and brought up to queen Elizabeth; 
and Tyrone perceiving the deputy waiting in the privy 
chamber among the nobility and gentry there, without any 
distinguishing character of the greatness he held in Ireland, 
vented himself to a countryium of his, as thus : I am 
ashamed to have been taken a prisoner by yoh great man, 
who now in a crowd makes himself so low and common, as 
to be watching for a woman’s coming, out.” And then inti- 
mated that as long as Hull remained in the hands of the enemy, 
he would not leave Yorkshire.* Warwick transmitted this 
answer to the king, who dared nft resent it. Some still 
advised him to march upon London, and this was the queen’s 
opinion; but' he had not much taste for hazardous enterprises, 
less, however, from fear of personal danger, than of compro- 
mising his dignity; already, the year before, after the battles 
of Edgehill and Brentford, his pride h^ been wounded, at 
being compdled, when nearly at the gates of the capital, to 
retrograde. Many good officers, advised the si^e of Glou- 
cester, some with disinterested views, others in the hope of a 
rich booty; colonel William Legge even boasted that he had 
assured correspondence with Edward Massey, the governor.^ 
The king at l^t assented to this plan, and on the 10th of 
August his army, which he commanded in person, occupied 
the heights overlooking the to^, defended only by a garrison 
of fifteen hundred men, besides the inhabitants. 

On his 4niyi^|ie at once summoned the place to surrender, 
giving twq ho^ for an answer./ Before the expiration of 
tiiat time, two deputies from the town, serjeant-major Fudsey 
and a citizen,, presented themselves at^the camp, both pale 
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thin men, dressed in black, and with heads closely shaved; 

We bring to his majesty,” said they, “ an answer from 
the godly city of Gloucester and, on being introduced 
to the king, they read a letter, which ran thus : We, the 
inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers within this 
gaiTison of Gloucester, unto his migesty’s gracious message 
return this humble answer, ^ That we do keep this city, ac- 
cording to our oath and allegiance, to and for the lise of his 
majesty and his royal posterity; and do accordingly conceive 
ourselves wholly bound to obey the commands of his majesty 
signified by both houses of parliament : and are resolved, by 
God’s help, to keep this city accordingly.’ ” On hearing this 
brief reply, delivered in a firm, clear tone, at the strange ap- 
pearance of the messengers, who stood motionless before the 
king awaiting his answer, a movement at once of surprise, 
derision, and anger was about to manifest itself on the part 
of the courtiers; but Charles, as grave as his enemies, re- 
pressed it with a gesture, and dismissed the deputies with 
these words : If you expect help, you are deceived; Waller 
is extinct, and £^ssex cannot come.” The messengers had 
no sooner re-entered the town, than the inhabitants, setting 
fire to the suburbs, left themselves nothing to defend but 
that which was within the walls.* 

For twenty-six days (Aug. 10 — Sept. 5), by their inde- 
fatigable valour, they frustrated all the effiorts of the be- 
siegers; except a hundred and fifty men, kept in reserve, the 
whole gaiTison were constantly on foot; in all their labours, 
in all their dangers, the citizens took part with the soldiers, 
the women with their husbands, the children with their 
mothers. Massey even made frequent sallies, and only thi*ee 
men took advantage of them to desert.^ Tired of so long a 
delay, attended by neither glory nor rest, the royal army, in 
a spirit of revenge, licentiously devastated the country round; 
the officers even frequently employed their men to carry off 
from his house some rich farmer or peaceable freeholder of 
the other side, who only regained his liberty on payment of 
ransom.^ Within the camp, insubordination, without, the 
hatred of the people, daily increased. An assault might have 
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been attempted; but that of Bristol, of such recent memotj, 
had cost so dear, that none dared propose it. The king onljr 
looked for success hj starring out the phice, when, to h^ ex* 
treme surpnse, he heard that Essex was approaching. Prince 
Buper^ detacMiig a corps of cavalry from the army, vainly 
endeawdured to stop him; the earl advanced without suffering 
himseff to be turned from his road, driving the enemy before 
him. He was already within a few miles of the camp, already 
the ku.gV horse had fallen back on the advanced post of his 
infantry, when, in the hope of delaying the earl, if only for a 
day, Charles sent him a messenger with proposals of peace: 

The parliament,” answered Essex, gave me no conunission 
to treat, but to reheve Gloucester; I will do it, or leave my 
Body beneath its walls I”^— “No propositions! no proposi- 
tions!” shouted the soldiei's, when they heard of the arrival 
of a trumpeter from the king. Essex continued his march, 
and the next day, the Sth of September, as he was deploying 
his army on the heights of Presbury, five miles from Glou- 
cester, the sight of the king’s quarters in flames informed him 
that the siege was raised.* 

He hastened to enter the town (Sept. 8) , conveying thither 
provisions of all kinds, loaded the governor and his soldiers with 
praise, congratulated the citizens on their courage, which had 
saved the parliament, by giving it time to save themselves; 
he in his turn received, in church, under his wmdows, as he 
passed along the streets, demonstraitions of ardent gratitude, 
and at the end of two days, turned back towards London 
(Sept. 10); for Ms immediate mission had been accomplished, 
and it was acateely of less importance to return to the par- 
liament with the only army capable of protecting it. 

Everything seemed to promise him a return as favourable 
as his expedition had been; for several days he had utterly 
misled his enemies as to liis route; Cirencester, with a great 
store of provisions, had fallen into his hands; his cavalry had 
sustained wit]^ glory several attacks of prince Bupert and his 
dreaded horse; whfls, on approaching Newbury, on the 19th 
of September, he found that the enemy had got before him, 
that they occupied the town and neighbouring height^ that 

i 
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the road to London was barred against biin, and that a battle 
only could thnow it open. The king himsdf was at the head 
of bis army, in on advantageous position^ within reach of such 
succours as he might need from the gfuiisons of i!hcford and 
Wallingford. The country, indisposed to the parliamentarians, 
carefiiily concealed all they had. Whatever the chimces of a ' 
battle might be, they must be incurred, both for the Sfdte of 
passing forward, and to escape death by ikmine. 

Essex did not hesitate; the next morning (Sept 20) at 
daybreak, placing himself at the head of his advanced guard, 
he attacked the principal height and dislodged the regiments 
which occupied it. Engaging by turns with dvery corps and 
against every position, the battle lasted till night, and was so 
valiantly dispu^ that both parties, in their accounts of the 
affray, took pride in commending their enemies. The royalists 
were animated by the hope of repairing a defeat which had 
interrupted the course of tb^ victories, the parliamentarians 
by that of not losihg, when so near its attainment, the fruit 
of a victory which h^ counterpoised so many reverses. The 
London militia in particular performed prodigies of valour; 
twice did prince Bnpert, after having broken the enemy’s 
hors^ cha^e them, without making the least impression 
upon their close ranks, bristling with spears. The general 
officers, Essex, Skippon, Stapleton, Mendck, exposed them- 
selves like the common solffiers; and the very domestics and 
workmen and camp-followers, rushed to the field, and fought 
as b^vcly as the bravest ofiSi^rs. At nightfall, each army 
retained its position. Essex, indeed, had somewhat gained 
ground, but the royal troops blocked up his passage, and he! 
expected to have to renew the attack next day, when, to bis 
great astonishment^ the first rays of morning showed him his 
enemies retreating and the road clear. He hastened to make 
the most of this opportunity, and pushing his march, with no 
other impediment than a few fruitless diorges of prince 
Eupert’s horse, arrived the next day but one at Beading, 
dear of all dangeiv^ 

The violence of this engagement bad dispirited ^e royalists, 
not inferior in courage but far less pertinacious than tbeii* ad- 

» Bofthwortb, ii. 8, 293; May, iii. 114; Whitelocke, p 74; Ludlow’s 
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versaries, and as ready to despair as to hope. Thdr loss, 
moreover, had been great, and such as ever makes the deepest 
impression upon the imagination of a king. More than twenty 
officers of'distinction had fallen, some of them illustrious by 
their merit as well as by their rank: lord Sunderland, scarcely 
twenty-three years old, recently married, and already endeared 
by his qualities and opinions to all the wise leaders, to all the 
good protestants of his party;* lord Caernarvon, an excellent 
officer, invaluable to the king for the strict discipline he main- 
tained, beloved by the soldiers for his justice, and so scru- 
pulous an observer of liis word that nothing could induce 
him to continue in the army of the west after prince Maurice, 
who commanded it, had violated the articles of capitulation, 
made with the towns of Weymouth and Dorchester;^ lord 
Falkland, the glory of the royalist party, a patriot, though 
proscribed at London, respected by the people, though a 
minister at Oxford. There was nothing to call him to the 
Held of battle, and his friends had more than once reproached 
him for his needless temerity; ‘‘ My office,” he would answer, 
with a smile, “ is far from being such as to deprive me of the 
privileges of my age; a secretary at ww should know some- 
thing about war.” For some months past he sought 
danger with eagerness; the suiTerihgs of the people, the 
greater evils he foresaw, the anxiety ^ his mind, the ruin of 
his hopes, the continual disquietude of his soul, placed as he 
was amongst a party, whose success he dreaded, almost as 
much as its defeat, everything had contributed to plunge 
him into bitter despondency his temper was soured; his 
imagination, naturally brilliant^ various and gay, had become 
Hxed and sombre; inclined by taste and habit to peculiar 
elegance in toilette, he had of late taken no care either of his 
apparel or of his person; no conversation, no employment had 
any longer charms for him; sitting with his friends, his head 
buried in his hands, he would, after a protracted silence, sorrow- 
fully murmur, “ Peace ! Peace !” The prospect of some negotia- 
tion alone revived him. Qn the morning of the battle, those 
around him were astonished to find him more cheerful than 
of late; he seemed, too, to give a long unwonted attention to 
his dress: “ If I be killed to-day,” said lie, “ I would not they 
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should find my body in foul linen.** His friends conjufedhim 
to stay away: sadness once more stole over his features. 
**No,’* he said, “I am weary of the times; I foresee much 
misery to my country; but Ibelieve I shall bo out of it before 
night,” and he joined lord Byron’s regiment as a volunteer. 
The action had scarcely commenced, when a ball hit hiin it 
the lower part of the stomach; he fell from his horse, and died 
without any one having observed his fall, the victim of times 
too rugged for his pure and sensitive virtue. His body was 
not found till next day; his friends, Hyde in particular, pre- 
^rvedan inconsolable remembrance of him; the courtiers heard 
without much emotion of the death of a man who was foreign 
to their ways and feelings; Charles manifested decent regret, 
and felt himsdf more at ease in the council.^ 

Essex had just arrived at Beading, when a deputation 
from both houses came to express their gratitude, to provide 
for the wants of his army, and to inquire his wishes (Sept. 24).* 
Not only was the parliament saved, but it was in a position 
to think itself secure from the recurrence of such perils as it 
had just escaped. Equal success had crowned its negotia- 
tions; while Essex and its army were raising the siege of 
Gloucester^ Vane, arrived at length in Edinbuigh, was per- 
fecting a close alliance with the Scots. Under the name of 
‘ a solemn league and covenant,* a political and religious treaty, 
which devoted to the defence of the same cause the united 
strength of the tw6 kingdoms, was voted on the same day, by 
the convention of the states and the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland (Aug. 17);® the next day, Scottish com- 
missioners set out for London, where both houses, after having 
consulted the assembly of divine^ also sanctioned the cove- 
nant (Sept. 18);^ and, a week after (Sept. 25), in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, all the members of parliament, 
standing uncovered, wdth hands raised to heaven, took the 
oath of adhesion to it, first verbally, and then in writing.® 

1 Clarendon, ii. 520; Wbitelocke, *0. 
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The cb^nant was received in the city with the most fervent 
enthusiasm; it promised a reform of the church and a speedy 
succonr of twenty-one thousand Scots; the presbyterians thu^ 
at once: saw their fears dissipated and their wishes fulfilled. 
The day afto the ceremony (Sept. 26), Essex made his entry 
into Lomon; the house of commons, preceded by the speaker, 
went in a body to Essex-house, to compliment him; the lord 
mayor and the aldermen, in scarlet robes, came to render 
thanks *‘to the protector and defender of their lives and for- 
tunes, and of their wives and children.” The flags taken 
from the royal army at Newbury were exhibited to public 
view; one in particular attracted attention, representing the 
exterior of the house of commons, with the heads of two 
criminals figured above, and this inscription: Ut extra^ sic 
intra} The people thronged round these trophies; the 
militia, who had shared in the expedition, related all the 
details; everywhere, in domestic conversations, in sermons, 
in the groups formed in the streets, the name of Essex 
was loudly shouted or silently blessed. The earl and his 
friends resolved to make the most of this triumph. He went 
to the house of peers, tendered his resignation, and begged 
that he might be allowed to retire to the contineat (Oct. 7). 
No public danger, he said, made it matter of duty for him to 
stay; he had sdready endured too many bitter annoyances in 
his command, and he foresaw their speedy renewal; for if sir 
William Waller were still to possess a commission independent 
of him, while the title of general-in-chief left upon hun alone 
the entire responsibility, another had*the right to withhold 
obedience; he had too deeply experienced the anguish of 
this situation longer to endure it. Upon this declaration, 
the lords, astonished, or feigning to be so, resolved that they 
would demand forthwith a conference with the commons; but 
at the very moment, a message arrived firom the commons 
which rendered a conference unnecessary; informed of what 
was passing, the commons hastened to announce to the lords 
that Waller offised to resign his commission, to receive, in 
future, his instructions from the general-in-chief, and not from 
the porliatnent; and they requested the appointment of a 
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committee, wliich should forthwith settle, to the earlVsatisfac 
tion, this painM affair. The committee was named, and the 
matter settled ere the house rose.^ Waller and his fidends 
submitted without a murmur; Essex and his triumphed mdthout 
arrogance; and the reconciHation of parties seemed consum- 
mated at the very moment the struggle was recommencing. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

1643—1645. 

State of parties and rise of tlie independents — Proceedings of the 00111 ! as 
Oxford — ^The king concludes a truce with the Irish — Parliament at 
Oxford — Death of Pym — Campaign of 1644 — Battle of Marston-moor— 
Beverses of Essex in Cornwall — ^MiJhnderstanding between the presby- 
terian leaders and Cromwell — ^Attempts at negotiation — Self-denying 
ordinance — Trial and death of Laud— Negotiations at Uxbridge — ^Reor- 
ganization of the parliamentary army — Fairfax appointed general— 
Essex gives in his resignation. 

The joy of tfce presbyteriana was at its height: tlie parlia- 
ment owed to their chief its salvation $ their enemies were 
silenced; the Scottish army, near at hand, promised them 
unfailing support; they alone, consequently, would henceforth 
dispose of reform and of war, and might at their pleasure 
continue or suspend either. 

Within the housefas without, in London and in the counties, 
a fit of religious fervour and tyranny soon manifested their 
empire. The assembly of divines received orders to prepare 
a plan of ecclesiastical government (Oct. 12);* four Scottish 
ministers were summoned to work out, in concert with 
the assembly, the great design of the party — uniformily of 
worship in the two countries (Nov- 20).* The commit- 
tees appointed^ investigate, in each county, the con- 
duct and doctrine of the ecclesiastics in cilice, redoubled 
their activity and rigour; nearly two thousand ministers 
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were ejected from their livings;* inony, prosc(iut( 5 d as aha- 
baptists, Brownists, independents, &c., found thcinsilvcs 
thrown into prison by the very men who, a short time before, 
had cursed with them their common persecutors. ; In tho 
city, whoever refused to subscribe the covenant was. declared 
incapable of sitting in the common council, or even of Voting 
at the elections of common councilmen (Dec. 20).* The par- 
liament, from the beginning of the war, had ordered all the 
theatres to be closed, without pronouncing any religious 
anathema against them; merely sa^^ing, that times of public 
affliction should bo devoted to repentance and prayer, rather 
than to pleasure (Sept, 2).^ The same prohibition was now 
extended to all the popular games hitherto in use on Sundays 
and holyflays throughout the kingdom; not one was excepted, 
however great its antiquity, however manifest its harmless- 
ness. The maypoles, which for ages had been erected, as 
tokens of public joy at the return of spring, were everywhere 
pulled down, and orders given that no new ones should be 
erected; and if even children infringed these laws, their 
parents expiated each ebullition of infantine mirth by a 
hne.^ Archbishop Laud, who had been three years left for- 
gotten in prison, was all at once called to the bar of the 
upper house, and summoned to answer the charges of the 
commons (Nov. 13).^ Fanaticism counts hatred and ven- 
geance among its duties* 

Similar zeal wi^s displayed for war; proud of having had 
so large a share in the late victories, the presbyterians of 
the city no longer spoke of peace; a great number of rich 
citizens equipped soldiers, and even offered to serve in person, 
‘One of them, Boland Wilson, the heir expectant to an im- 
mense business, and 2000/. a year in landed property, joined 
Essex’s army at the head of a regiment levied at liis own 
exiiense.® Even some of the leaders, who had been so 
friendly on all occasions to negotiation, Holies, Glynn May- 
nard, harangued the common council, exciting them to their 


» The writers of the episcopal pwty have canied the number to 8000, 
their adversaries reduce it to imdcr 1000. The estimate 1 liave adopted it 
that which results from the iufomation given by Neal, iii. Ill — 113. 

3 Neal, iii. 66. « Pori. Hist., ii. 1461. 

* Neal, iii. 139. The One was twelvepence. ^ Pari. Hist iii. 188. 

• Whiteloi'ke, 76. 
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utmost oiforfs* Never 1i4d the parfy appeared more ener* 
gedc, nor m more certain posses^n of power. 

Yet its downfal was near at hand. Engaged, from the 
outset^ in a twofold reform, that of the church and that of 
the atate, it did not follow both in thh name of the same 
views. Ixi reli^on its faith was ardent, its doctrines simple, 
iinn, connected. The presbTterian sjstem, that government 
of the duirch by ministers equal axncmg themselves and deli- 
berating in concert, was not, in its eyes, a human, pliant 
institution which men dbuld modify at will, according to 
time and circumstances— rit * was the only legitimate system, a 
government existing by divine right, even the law of Christ. 
The x>srty insisted upon the triumph of this system withuut 
limitation, at whatever price, as a holy and indispensable 
revolution. In politics, on the contrary, notwithstanding 
the harshness of its acts and of its language, its ideas were 
vague audits intentions temperate; it was carried away by 
no systematic belief, no passion truly revolutionary; it loved 
monarchy though it fought against the king, respected prero- 
gative though it laboured to bring under subjection the 
crown, trusted in the commons alone, yet felt towax^ the lords 
neither ill Mull nor contempt, obeying ancient customs as well 
as new necemities, forming to its^ no precise views, either as 
to the prindples or the consequences of its conduct deeming 
its aim only legal reform, and wishing for nothing more. 

Thus agitated by contrary foelings, by turns imperious and 
wavering, fimaticd and moderate, the presbyteiian party 
had not even leaders sprang from among its own ranks, 
and unifomly animated by sentiments conformable with its 
own. It followed in the steps of the political reformers, the 
first interpreters and true representatives of the national 
movement. The alliance was natural and necessary to it: 
natural, for they sought, in common with itself, to reform 
and not to abolish the government; necessary, for they were 
in possesidon of power, and maintained it by the superiority 
of their fonk, t]|^ wealth, their intellect; advantages which 
the most ardent presbyterians never thought of contesting 
with them. But in accepting, ev^^n, in case of need, pur- 
chasing by gpreat concessions the support of the sectaries, the 
majority of the political reformers did not share their opinions 
or views as t%the church; a moderate episcopacy, restricted 
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to the legal administr«atu)n of ecdesiofttical afiPaira^ wcfijld have 
better suited tiieiu; and they accordingly lent ib^ aid to 
the prcsbyterians with reluctance, and secretly did all they 
could to retard their progress. The energy of the party in 
the religious revolution was thus frustrated by leader^ '.whom 
yet it neither could nor would forsake, and their union, wa$ 
only complete and sincere on the question of politusal reform, 
or, in other words,^ in that cause wherein leaders and party 
had neither intractable passions to satisfy, nor absolute prin- 
ciples to carry out. 

Now at the end of 1643, political reform — ^legitimate poli- 
tical i^eform, at least-^was consummated; abuses no longer 
existed; they* had acliieved aU the laws they thought ne- 
cessary, and modelled instituti<ms as well as they could; 
nothing was wanting to complete the vrork which the de- 
fenders of anci^t liberties and the presbyterian sectaries 
alike desired and Oould m concert accomplish. But the 
religious revoluti<m was scarcely begun, and political reform, 
wavering and iH-^secured, threatened to become revolution. 
The time, then, was at h<uid, in which the internal defects of 
the, till then, dommant party, the incoherence of its compo- 
sition, of principles, of its des^ns, must inevitably become 
manifest. Every ^y it was oblig^ to tread in different 
paths, to attempt inedbgrttous efforts. What it sought in the 
church it rejedled in the state; it was fain, constantly shift- 
ing its ground and its language, to invoke in turn democratic 
principles and passions against the bishops, monarchical and 
aristocratical maxims and infiaences against rising repub- 
licanism. It was a sthu^ sight to see the same men demo- 
lishing with one hand and destroying with the other — ^now 
preacliing up innovations, now cursing the innovators; alter- 
nately daring and timid, at once rebels and despcHs; perse- 
cuting the bishops in the name of liberty, the independents in 
the name of powers arxt^ting to themselves, in a word, the 
privilege of insurrection and of tyranny, while daily declaim- 
ing against tyranny and insurrection. 

The party, moreover, found itself at this time forsaken, or 
disowned, or compromised by several of its leaders. Some, 
such as Ji^dyard, careful above all things of their own self- 
respect, of the claims of virtue, retired from the conflict^ or 
only appeared at long intervals, and then to protest rather r 
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than act. ‘ Others, less honest, such as St John, or more 
persevering and bolder, as Pym, or concerned chiefly for their 
own personal safety, sought to conciliate, or at all events 
to keep’ fair with the new party, of whose speedy accession 
to power they felt certain. Mwy, already eoiTupted, had 
i^noimccd all patriotic hopes; and no longer troubling them- 
selves about anything but their own fortunes, formed in the 
committees invested with the managcmei\t of aflkirs a rapa- 
cious coalition, which distributed offices, confiscations, and 
good things of all sorts to one another. Among the lords 
hitherto engaged in the national cause, several, as we have 
seen, had lately forsaken it, to go and make their peaco at 
Oxford; others, withdrawing entirely from public affairs, re- 
tired to their country seats, and, to avoid new pillage, new 
sequestration, negotiated alternately with the . court and the 
parliament. On the 22nd of September only ten lords re- 
mained in the upper house; on the 5th of October but five.* 
An order for calling over the names at eacb sitting,* and the 
fear of thus having their absence officially verified, brought a 
few back to Westminster; but the higher aristocracy, daily 
more suspected by, and more estranged from, the people, 
became an incumbrance rather than a support to tfre presby- 
ierians ; and while their religious fanaticism alienated from 
them able defenders of the public liberties, their political 
moderation prevented them from casting- of^ uncertain and 
compromising allies. 

Moreover, the party had . been in the ascendant for three 
years- whether it had or not, in church or. state, accom- 
plished its designs, it was at ^ events *by its aid and concur- 
rence that, for three years, public afiairs had been conducted; 
this alone was sufiicient to make many people weary of 
it; it was made responsible for the many evils already 
endured, for the many hopes frustrated; it was denounced as 
being nq less addicted to persecution than the bishops, no 
le.<(S mbihary than the king; its inconsistencies, its weak- 
nesses, \^re (nacalled with bitterness; and, independently of 
this, eveli without factious or interested views, from the 

^ Joarndis, Lords. The ten lorde present on the 32nd of September, 
were die esrls of BoUhgbroke, Lir^n. Stamfora, and Denbigh ; visoount 
Bay and the barons Grey, Wharton. Howard, ""lunsdon, and Dacre. 

» Ib. 
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’ mere progress of events and opinions^ there was felt a secret 
need of new principles and new rulers. 

Both were ready, and, to seize the direction of affairs, only 
wanted an opportunity. Long before the conunencement of 
the troubles, when the presbyterians began merely to displp>y 
an intention of imposing on the national church a repub- 
lican constitution, and to maintain in it, under that form, the 
uses of power as well as of faith, and thus to dhipute with 
episcopacy the heritage of popery, the independents, Brown- 
ists, anabaptists, openly demanded why a national church 
should exist at iXlf and by what title any power whatsoever^ 
popery, episcopacy, or presbyterianism, arrogated to itself the 
right of bowing down Christian consciences beneath the yoke 
of a fallacious unity. Every congregation of the faithful, 
said they, inhabitants of the same or neighbouring places, who 
assembled free^ together in one common faith to praise the 
Lord, was a true i^urch, over which no other church could 
justly have authority, and which had a right to choose for 
itself its own ministers, to regulate its own worship, to 
govern itself by its own laivs. 

On its first appearance, the principle of liberty of con- 
science, thus proclaimed by obscure sectaries, amidst the 
errors of a blind enthusiasm, was treated as a crime or as 
madness. Its asserters themselves seemed to uphold, without 
understanding it, and less from reason than from necessity. 
Episcopalians and presbyterians, preachers and magistrates, 
all alike proscribed it: the question how and by whom the 
church of Christ was to be goveraed, continued to be almost 
the only point discussed' ; all thought they had simply to choose 
between the absolute power of the pope, the aristocracy of 
the bishops and the democracy of the presbyterian clergy; it 
was not asked whether these governments were legitimate in 
their origin, whatever their form or appellation. 

There was, however, a great mo^ment agitating all 
things, even those which did not outwardly seem afiected by it; 
every day brought forward some test which no system could 
evade, some argumeint which the dominant party attempted in 
vain to stifle. Called upon, from day to day, to consider some 
new aspect of human affairs, to discuss opinions, to repel pre**- 
tensions till then unheard o^ the national mind by such work 
became emancipated, and made use of its new liberty, either to 
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soar ta more extended ideas on man and society, or at enee 
audaciously to shake off all old prejudices, all restraint. At 
the same time practical liberty, iii matters of Mill and 
worship, was almost absolute; no jurisdiction, no repressive 
author!^, had yet taken the place of that of episcopacy; and 
the parliament, occupied in conquering its enemies, troubled 
itseff very little about the pious escapades of its partisans. 
FresbyteriaU zeal sometimes obtained from the houses 
menacing declarations against the new sectaries; sometimes^ 
the fears and hatred of the political reformers coinciding 
with those of their devout allies, they employed in concert 
measnresof rigour against theiradversaries. An ordinance, des- 
tined, accord!^ to the preamble, “ to put down the slanderous 
papers, books, and pamphlets by which religion and govera« 
ment had for some time been defamed,” abcSished the liberty 
of the presi^ hitherto tolerated, and subjected toa strict censor- 
ship aU publications whatever (Jiuie 11, 1643).^ But power 
cannot stop those who precede it in the movement by which it 
is itself impelled. At the end of a few weeks> the royalists 
and episcopalians aloiie felt the weight of these restrictions; 
the new sects evaded or defied them; and, every day more 
numerous^ more various, more ardent^ as ind^endexxts, 
Brownist^ anabaptists, antipaedobaptists, Quakers, antino- 
mians, fifth^monarchy men, pervaded every comer of the 
land. Under the very shadow of presbyterian domination, 
the revolution was, at one and the same tim^ raisihg up 
against that party a host of enthusiasts^ philosophers, and 
methinkers; 

All questions henceforward took a new turn; the social 
fermentation changed its character. Powerful, r^pected tra- 
ditions had hitherto directed and restrained the views of 
political, mi even of religioua reformers; to the first, the 
laws of old Shiglasid, such at least as they imagined them to 
have bee% to the latter, the constitution of the church, such 
as it alr<^y existed in Scotland, Holland, and G^eva^ 
served at|(mce tiPa model and a curb; however daring their 
enterpriseli^ neither had given way to vague desires, to un- 
limited pretensions: all was not innovation in their designs^ 
nor coqjeSture in their hopes; and if tftey misconceived the 


> Pwl. Hist. m. 13 1. 
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tend^j of their ftcts, they could at least assign* 
in th^. No decided aim guided the steps of their nVols, 
no tradition, historical or le^, set bounds to tbeir thought; 
confidtot in its strength, proud of its lofty aspirations,, its ho- 
liness, or its daring, they awarded to it the right of d^ding, 
of ruling all things, and taking it for their sole guide, sought^ 
at whatever price, philosophers the truth, enthusiasts the 
Lord, the free-thinkers mere success. Institutions^ laws^ 
customs, events, everything was called upon to regulate itself 
«*iccording to the reason or will of man; eyerything became 
the subject of new combinations, of learned creations; and in 
this bold ,undeitakii% everything seemed legitimate, on the 
faith of a principle or a religious ecstasy, or in the name of 
ne<^ssity. The presbyteriana proscribed royalty and aristo- 
cx*aey in the church; why retein them in the state? The 
political reformers had intimated their opinion, that if, in the 
last resort, the king or the lords obstinately persisted in re- 
fusing their assent to a beneficial measure, the will of the 
commons ought, of its own authority, to carry the point; 
why not say this di^incfly and openly? Why invoke the 
sovereignty of the people only in a desperate case and to 
legitimate resistance; when it ought to be the basis of govern- 
ment itself and to le^timate power? After having shaken off 
the yoke of the popi^ and of the episcopal clergy, the nation 
was in danger of undergoing that of the presbyterian clergy. 
What was the good of a clergy? by what right did priests 
form a permanent, rich, and independent body, authorized to 
claim the aid of the magistrate? Let all jurisdiction, even 
the power of etcommunieatioxi, be withdrawn from them; 
let persuasion^ preaching, teaching, prayer, be the only 
sources of influence left; to them, and all abuse of spiritual 
authority, all difficulty m making it accord perfectly with 
the civil power would immediate^ cease. Besides, ’tis in 
the faithful, not in the priests, that legitimate power, in mat- 
ters of faith, resides: ^tis to the faithful it appertains to choose 
and appoint their ministers, and not to the ministers to appoint 
one another, and then impose themselves on the faithful. 
Nay, is not every oneeof the faithful a minister himself, for 
for his faix^y, for aH those Christians, wlio, touched 
by his words, shall hold him inspired from on high, and shall 
be willing to unite with liim in prayer? Who would dare 
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<X)hte^ with the Lord the powerof conferring his gifts on whom 
he pleases and as he pleases? Whether to preach or to fights 
it is the Lord alone who chooses and consecrates hii: sainta; 
and when he has chosen them, he intrusts to them hSs cause, 
and reveals to them alone by what means it shall triumph. 
The free-thinkers applauded this language: so that the revo- 
lution was carried out, no matter to them by what means, or 
from what motives. 

Thus arose the party of the independents, far less nu- 
merous, far less deeply rooted in the national soil than that 
of the presbyterians, but already possessed of that ascendancy 
ever achieved by a systematic and defimte principle, always 
ready to give an account of itself, and to bear without flinch- 
ing all consequences. England was then in one of, those 
glorious and formidable crises, in which man, forgetting his 
weakness remembering only his dignity, has at once the sub- 
lime ambition of obeying pure truth done, and the insane 
pride of attributing to his own opinions dl the rights of truth. 
Politicians or sectaries, presbyterians or independents, no 
party would have dared to think itself above the obligation 
of having right on its side, and being able to prove it. Now 
the presbyterians were not equal to this test, for their wis- 
dom was founded on the authority of traditions and taws, nof 
upon principles, and they could not repel by mere reason 
the arguments of their rivals. The independents done pro- 
fessed a simjple doctrine, strict in appearance, which sane 
tioned all their acts, sufficed for all the wants of their situation^ 
relieved the strong-minded from inconsistency, the sincere from 
hypocrisy. They done also began to pronounce some of those 
potent words, which, well or ill-understood, arouse, in the 
name of its noblest hopes, the most energetic passions of the 
human heart; equality of rights, the just distribution of 
social property, the destruction of all abuses. There was no 
contradiction between their religious and political systems; 
no secret i^trua^le between the leaders and their men; no 
exclusive iroei^no rigorous test rendered access to the party 
difficult; l^e the^ct from which they had taken thdr name, 
they held Hbexty of conscience a fu^amentd maxim, and 
the immendty bf the reforms they proposed, the vast unce^r- 
tainty of their designs, allowed men of jfie most various ob-^ 
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Joets to rango beneath their banners; lawyers jcdned tliein, in 
hopes of depriving the ecclesiastics, their rivals, of all juris- 
di^ion and power; liberal publicists contemplated ..by their 
fdd the formation of a new, clear, simple plan of legislation, 
which should take from lawyers their enormous profits and 
their immoderate power. Harrington could dream among 
them of a society of sages; Sidney, of the liberty of Sparta 
or of Rome; Lilbume of the restoration of the old Saxon 
laws; Harrison, of the coming of Christ; even the no-prin- 
ciple of Henry Martyn and Peter Wentworth v/ere tolerated 
in consideration of its daring: republicans or levellers, rea- 
soners or visionaries, fanatics or men of ambition, all were 
admitted to make a common stock of their anger, their 
theories, their ecstatic dreams, their intrigues; it was enough 
that all, animated with equal hatred against the cavaliers and 
against the presbyterians, woulj^ rusli on with the same fer- 
vour towards that unknown futurity which was to satisfy so 
many expectations. 

No victory of E^x and his friends, on the battle field, or 
in Westminster-hall, could stifie or even long repi’ess such 
dissensions; they were as publicly known at Oxford as ia 
London; pnd all sagacious men, parliamentarians or royalists, 
took them for the b^is of their combinations. From all 
sides the king received information of, and was urged to 
profit by. them. Courtiers or ministers, intriguers or sincere 
inends, ,each had his private intelligence on the subject, hl^ 
proposals, his suggestions; some urged that war should be 
pushed forward without interruption, certain that the rival 
factions would soon listen rather to their private enmities 
than to their common danger; others, on the contrary, ad- 
vised that, by the mediation of the lords who had sought 
refuge at O^^ord, particularly the earls of Holland and Bed- 
ford, negotiations should be opened up with Essex and his 
party, who, in point 6f fact, had never ceased to desire peace; 
others even proposed rajiking advances to the leaders, already 
well known, of the independents, with whom, they said, better 
terms could be made; and loM Lovelace, with the king’s 
consent, kept up a close correspondence with sir Harry 
Vane, little thinking that Vane, on his side, vras acting und^ 
the instructions of his pWn , party, in order to ascertain 
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tbe state of iMngs at court But none of tliese ootincys 
was adopted.^ It was with great diffieultj that the hKcdS 
who had deserted parliam^t obtained admission to Cte- 
ford at all;^ at the fhst rumour pf th^ approach, gen^ 
indignation was loudlj expressed against them; the privy 
council solemnly assembled, deliberated at great length as to 
what TOceptioh sho^ be given them, and, notwithstanding 
the prudent repres^tations of Hyd^ who had recently been 
appointed chanedlor of the exchequer, Charles, though he 
consented to receive them, decided that they should be 
coolly treated.^ Bi vain did lord Holland, the most elegant 
and shrewdest of courtiers, contrive, by the aid Pf Mr. Jer- 
myn, to regain the queen’s favour;^ in vain did he exert all 
his ingenuity to resume bis former familiarity w|th the king, 
now Meeting to whisper iq his ear, now succeeding under 
some pretext, in drawing h^ into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, so as to have the opportimty, or at least to give himself 
the appearance of holding a private converataiion with him;^ 
in vain, even at the battle of Newbury, did he fight bravely 
as a volunteer, and offer his blood as a pledge of his renewed 
fealty; nothing removed the haughty reserve of the king, nor 
put a stop to the clamours of the court; and finding their 
services pertinaciously rejected, the refugee lords ^ow only 
considered how they might best escape from so disagreeable 
a position. The advocates of a vi^rous war were heard with 
more favour, but with as little ^ect; the iU succei^ of the 
siege of Gloucester had thrown Oxford into a state of impo- 
tent anarchy and cabal; each ^blamed the other fmr that fatal 
enterprise; 4he council complained of the disorderly conduct 
of the army; the army insolently defied the council; prince 
Bupert, though form^y exempted from obeying even on a 
day of battle any person but the king himself,^ was jealous of 
the geneial-in-chief; the general and great lords murmured 
loudly against the independence and churlish uncouthness of 
prince B|pert The king, who respected, in the. person of 
his nephi^ ^t^dignity of his own^blood, could not bring 
himself t^d^do against them in favour of a subject, and 
saerificed;to ^s ridiculous pride the rights, even the services 

his moat isseful friends. Hyde aloi^e freely eaideavoured 

> Pari. Hist. ili. 199 ; Whitelocl^e, 80. > Cloreadon, ii. 489. 

* lb. 208, 250. 4 Jb. 408. * Ib. 08. 
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to correct these errors in his sovereign, and sometimes 
snceess; but Hjde himself, new to the court, with- 
out any distinction or power beyond that * which his office 
gave him, needed the king to support him against the queen’s 
temper, or the intrigues of jealous courtiers; he mafntamed 
his reputation as an influentiid councillor andirise man^ but 
without exercising any teal ascendancy, without obtaining 
any important resuiti In short, discord was as great at 
O^otd as at London, and far more fatal; for in London it 
precipitated, at Oxfoi^ it paralysed the progress of things. 

It was amidst such emba^ssments, and when, in his hearty 
he was perhaps as tired of his party as he was of his people, 
that Charles learned the new alliance between Scotland and 
the psirliament, and that thus another of his kingdoms was 
preparing to make war against him. He forthwith ordered 
the duke of Hamilton, who, having regained his confidence, 
had been appointed his commissioner at Edinburgh, to prevent 
this union at whatev^ cost The duke, it is said, was em- 
powered to propose that, for the future^ a third of the offices 
in the royal household should be secured to the Scots; that 
the counties of Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land, forsteriy bel<mging to their ^rritory, should be again 
annexed to it; that the king himself should fix his residence at 
Newcastle, and the prince of Wales establish himself and court 
in Scotland.^ Such promises, if indeed they were made, were 
obviously msincere, obviously incapable of accomplishment, 
and even had the Scottish parliament been disposed to re- 
gard them as other than a mere attempt to deceive, a recent 
event rendered such a delusion impossible. The earl of 
Antrim had just been arrested in Ireland by the Scotdsh 
troops quartered in Ulster, a few hours after his disembark- 
ation; and on his person had been found the proofs of a plan 
formed between Montrose and him, daring their stay with 
the queen at York, to transport into Scotland a numerous 
body of Irish Homan catholics, to raise the highlanders of the 
north, and thus mske U powerful diversion in favour of the 
king. The design was evidently on the point of being carried 
into executiem, for Montrose had rejoined the king during 
the siege of Gloucesteiri oud Antrim had just come from 


» Barnet, Own Times, COxfbnl, 1823) i. 61. 
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Oxford. As on the occasion of his last journey to Scotland, 
the king then was meditating the darkest designs against 
his subjects, kt the very moment he was making them the 
most glmving proposals* The parliament at Edinburgh forth* 
with codcluded its tx^ty with that at Westminster, and sent 
information of idl these particulars.^ 

It transmitted at the same time details of a still more im 
pprtant discovery it had made; lord Antrim’s papers showed 
protty manifestly that the king was maintaining a constant 
correspondence with the Irish rebels; that^he had severjd 
times received their proposals, their ofTers, that he was even 
on the point of concluding with them a suspension of )arms, 
and promised himself, from this arrangement, the most favour- 
able results for the next campaign.* It was all perfectly 
true: Charles, while always cursing her, when he spoke to 
England, had long been negotiating with rebellious Ireland.^ 
The war, kindled by insurrection, had continued in this 
unhappy country without intermission, but to no purpose. 
Ten or twelve thousand soldiers, ill-paid, seldom relieved, 
were insufficient to subdue it, though enough to prevent.it 
from effecting emancipation. In the month of February, 
1642, before .the breaking j^ut of the civil war, parli^ent had 
desired to make a great effort to put down the rebellion; a 
loan was opened to meet the expenses of a decisive expedi- 
tion; and the estates of the rebels, which by future confisca- 
tions would inevitably lapse to the crown, had been appro- 
priated, by anticipation, upon a certain scale, for the repayment 
of the subscribers.^ Large sums had been thus collected, and 
some succours sent to Dublin; but the civil war broke out; 
overwhelmed with its own affairs, parliament thought of 
Ireland oi^ly at long intervals, without vigour or result, merely 
to calm, wW they became too clamorous, the complaints of. 
the proteirtants of that kingdom, and, above all, to render the 
king responsible in the eyes of Ireland for all the calamities 
that mighji ori^e. Charles paid quite as little attention, and 
made quife as fiMf sacrifices to the interests of his Irish pro* 

i Laiqg, Hist, of Scotland, lii. 256. * lb. 

* His coxT^poQdence with lord Onnond leaTes no doubt of it ; Carte's 
Life of Onnond, passim; Mr. Brodb> bas skuAilly collected the proolb 
«f this in his HiSt. of tlie British Empire, iii. 459, in the note. 

« May, i. 2, 47. 
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Cestant subjects; and while he reproached parliament with 
having appropriated to its own use a portion of the money 
levied for their service^ he himself inten^epted convoys 
destined to supply them with provisions, and tortile from the 
arsenals of Dublin the ar^ and ammunition of which they 
had such urgent need.^^ But the principal prolestants of 
Ireland, aristocrats by situation, were attached to episcopacy 
and to the crown; the army reckoned among its officers a 
great number of those whom, as cavaliers, parliament had been 
anxious to send out of the way; the earl of Ormond, their 
general, was rich, brave, generous, and popular; he gained 
two battles over the reb^^ and gave the king all the honour 
of his success. The parliamentary party rapidly declined in 
Ireland; the magistrates who were devoted to it were re- 
placed by royalists : the parliament sent over two members 
of the commons as commissioners,^ to regain some of their 
lost power; but Ormond forbade them to enter the council, 
and at the end of four months felt himself strong enough to 
compel them tp return to England (Feb.) All the civil and 
military power^was from that time in the hands of the king, 
who, relieved ' from a troublesome though ineffectual surveil- 
lance, no longer hesitated to prosecute the design to which at 
once his mclination and his difficulties urged him. The queen 
had regularly maintained with the Irish catholics a cori*cs- 
pondence, of which her husband was doubtless not ignorant; 
the insurrection no longer merely presented, as in its com- 
mencement, the furious ebullitions, the hideous excesses of a 
savage populace; a sovereign council of twenty-four, esta- 
blished at Kilkenny (since Nov, 14, 1642), governed it with 
prudence and regularity; already more than once it had ad- 
dressed dutiful and affectionate messages to the king,. en- 
treating him no longer to persecute, for the pleasure of his 
enemies, faithful subjects whose only desire was to serve him. 
Charles did not, as yet, consider himself in sufficient dangei; 
nor so wholly relieved from the necessity of conciliating tli^ 
opinion of England, as to accept openly such an alliance; but 
he might, at least, he thought, show the Irish some favour, 
and recal to England the troops who fought against them in 

1 Carte's Life of Ormond, ii. appendix 3, 5. 

* The battles of Kilrush and Ross. 

A Goodwin and Beyuoids in the autumn 1612. 
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kig haaie, ta eknpk^ them against more odious and more 
fimnkbl^ relidtg. ^«Ormond xeceiTed orders to open nego- 
llaiiifm to tkift e&pl council of Kilkennj^^ and mean- 

' while, to provide tfao reason or at least the excuse of 
necessity, nothis^ vraij^lalked of but the distress, real enough 
for that matter, tOv vldch the protestant cause and its de- 
fenders were rCdiiised In Ireland. In a long and pathetic 
r^monetrance, addiSessed to the castle of Dublin, the army set 
£mh all its grievances, all its misery, and declared its reso^ 
Intion of quitting a service to which it was prevented from 
doing justice. Memorials sent to Oxford and London con- 
veyed to the king and to parliament the same declaration and 
the same complaints.^ The negotiations proceeded f the 
period of Antrim’s arrest they were on the very point of being 
concluded; and towards the end of Septemhm',*a few days 
before that on which parliament solemnly accepted at West- 
minster the covenant with Scotland, England learned that 
the king had just signed a truce of a year with the Irish 
rebels,* that the English troops who had been sent to repress 
the insurrection were recalled, and that ton regiments would 
shortly land, dve at Chester and five at Bristol.^ 

A violent clamour arose on all rides; the Irish w<^ to the 
English objects of contempt^ aversion, and t^iTor. Even among 
the royalists, and within the very walls of Oxfoi*d, discontent 
was manimsted. Several officers quitted lord Newcastle’s 
army, and made their submission to parliament,* Lord 
Holland retumed to London, saying, that the papists decidedly 
prevailed at Oxford, and tliat Ms conscience did not allow him 
to remain therii any longer.* Lords Bedford, Clare, and Paget, 
sir Edward Dering, and several other gentlemen, followed his 
example, covering with the same pretext their fickleness or their 
cowardice.^^ The parliament was quite ready to receive back 
the penitents. The king’s conduct became the suliject of all 
sorts of popular invectives and sarcasms; his so recent pro- 
testations were called to mind, and the so haughty tone of his 

^ OmoiuTs 'oomiliSskm was dated January 11th, 1643 ; the Begotiafioiiff 
began in the ^nree of the month of March following. 

> Bushwortl^ vi, 037, and following. 

* Signed Sept. 0, 1643, at Sigginstown, in the edin^y of Kildare. 

* Godwin, Hist, of the Commonwealth, i. 279. > WLitelocko, 76. 

* Ib. » Ib. 81 ; Paxl. Hist. iii. 189. 
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answers, when complaints had been made of the oorrespond-* 
ence between the court and the reb^; every one took credit 
to hhns^ for having so sagaciously foreseen his l^icret prac* 
tices, and was indignant at hb having ilattei^ himsim he 
could thus impose upon hia people, or imagine such gross 
ivant of faith could meet with success* It was much worse 
when it became known that a c<msiderable. number of Irish 
papists were among the recalled troops; and even wonmu, 
armed with long l^ves, and attired in savage costume, had 
been seen in their ranka.^ Not content with leaving the 
massacre of the Irish protestants unavenged, the king then was 
actoaUy enlisting in his service the ferocious assassins of 
the jSnglish protestants. Mmj people, even of a condition 
superior to the passionate preju^ces of the multitude, thence- 
forth bore &wa^s the king a profound hatred, some because 
of his duplicity, others on* account of the favour he showed to 
the odious papists; and his name, hitherto respected^ was now 
frequently mentioned with insult. 

Speedily informed of tliis state of things and of the en- 
deavours of parliament to fan the flame, Charles, feeling in- 
sulted that any one should dare to judge of his intentions by 
his acts i^ead of by his words, sent, in a state of high indigna- 
tion, for Hyde, and said he thought there was too much 
honour done to those rebels at Westminster in all his de- 
clarations, by his mentioning them as pax't of the parliament, 
which, aa dong as they shoifld be thought to be, they would 
have more authority, assembled where they were first called, 
than all the other members convened anywhere else. He 
said the act for their continuance was void from the begin- 
ning, for that a king had it not in his power to bar lumseli* 
from the prerogatives of dissolving parliament; and, at all 
eventfv that they had forfeited any right by their rebellion, 
and he therefore desired a proclamation to be prepared, 
declaring them actually dissolved, and expressly forbidding 
them to mee^ or any one to own them or submit to them as 
a parliament. Hyde listened with astonishment and anxiety; 
for the mere idea of such a measure appeared to him insanity. 
“ I see,” he replied, " your majesty has well considered the 
argument, which I have not. It is one which calls for very 


I 82 . 
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serious reflection. For my own part, I cannot imagine that 
: your mfgesty*8forhi4^ingthem to meet any more atWestminster, 
prevent one man the less going there. On the contnuy, 
^your prohibition may;have the effect of bringing back to them 
many who have seve^ fi*om theii. It may be that the act 
in question is void^: aUd I am inclined to hope so; but till the 
; parliament itself sh^ declare this, no judge, much Jess no 
; I^Vate man, will declare such invalidity. It was the first 
pweiful reproach they corrupted the people with against 
your mcyesty, that ypu intended to dissolve this pailiament, 
and in the same way, repeal all the other acts made by that 
pai'liament) whereof some are very precious to the people. 
As your majesty has always disclaimed any such thought, 
such a proclamation now wouM confirm all the je|.loasies and 
fears so excited, and trouble many of your true subjects. I 
conjure your majesty to reflect seriously before you carry this 
design any further.”^ 

As soon as they heard how ‘frankly Hyde had spoken to 
the king, nearly all the members of the council expressed 
their concurrence in his opinion. With all his haughtiness, 
Charles, in their company, was wavering and timid; objec- 
tions embarrassed him, and he usually gave way, no^knowing 
what to answer, or how to put an end, even with his own 
council, to discussions which displeased him. After a few 
days of hesilation, more apparent than real, the project was 
abandoned. Yet some decisive measure seemed necessary, if 
only to keep the royalist party on the alert, and not to leave 
the parliament, in this interval of peace, the advantage of es. 
grossing the impatient activity of men’s minds. Some ont. 
propos'id,, since the name of parliament exercised such an in- 
fiuence over the people, to assemble at Oxford all those mem- 
bers of both houses who had withdrawn from Westminster 
Hall, and .thus oppose to a factious and broken-up parHament, 
a parliament undoubtedly legal and regular, since the king 
would forin part of it. The proposal did not please Charles; 
a parliament,, jmwever royalist, was matter of suspicion 
and distalite to him; he must then listen to its councils, be 
subject to its influence, perhaps condescend to its desires 
for peace, and so compromise, in h^ opinion, the honour of 


1 Cloriendon, Memoirs, 200 
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the throne. The queen’s opppsitioil yreis still more decided; 
an English assembly^ whatever its zeal for the r<wal cause, 
could not fail to be adverse to the Catholics and her &vourites. .^; 
Yet the proposal ppce .^hne^wn, it was difficult tq reject it; ■ 
the royalist party hi^ received it >witli transport; even the 
council forcibly urged its advantages, the subsidies which the 
new parliament would vote to the kin^^ the discredit into 
winch that at Westminster would fall, when it Should be s^ 
how many members had quitted it. Charles^ accordingljrji^ 
despite his own repugnance, assented: and such vS^as the ten 
dcttcy of public feelings that the intention of dissolving a ra< 
bcllious parliament, bad for its sole effect the formation of a 
second parliament.* , 

The measure at first caused some tinxiety in London; it 
was known that the royalist party were at the same time 
renewing their attempts, in the city; that it was in contem- 
plation to negotiate a treaty of peace directly with the citizens, 
without the intervention of parliament; that the basis of this 
treaty was abeady agreed upon, amongst others the acltnow* 
ledgment of the loans effected in the city, the interest upon 
which was very irregularly pqid by parliament, and which 
the king i^dily offered to guarantee the prompt liquidation 
of.^ Out of London,^ another plot was also discovered, formed 
b is said by the moderate party and a few obscure indc* 
pendents, to prevent the entry of the Scots into England, 
and to shake off the yoke of the presbyterians,® no matt#‘r at 
what price. The commons, lastly, had to deplore the loss of 
the oldest and perhaps most useful of their leaders: F}Tnhad 
ju.st expii’ed (Dec. 8), after a few days’ illness — a man of a 
reputation loss brilliant than that of Hampden, but who, both 
in private deliberations and in f>ublic debate, had rendered 
the party services no less important; firm, patient, and able; 
skilful, in attacking an enemy, in directing a debate or an in- 
trigue, in exciting the anger of the people, and in securing 
and fixing to his cause the great lords who seemed wavering;^ 
an indefatigable member of almost every committee, the framer 
of well nigh all the decisive measures of his party, ever ready 

> Pai'l. Hist. iii. 104. The royal pioclamation convoking the parliament 
at Oxford, beat's date 22nd of DecemWr, 1(543. 

* Ib. iii. 106 ; Milton, Hist, of England, book iii. 

9 Pari. Hist. iii. 200; Whitelocke, 70. * Clarendon, ii. 603- 
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radertake dtclae&ifrl|^^k^ avoided as difficult ai4'trott* 
^ a waaQd> sa^gplbiid annojfuxied, wealth, 

^Hrv. itifl^ticm in the success o|. Ida 

Ipjarty. ^ Httle % ilkefiSEi, he had jpublished a jti^fi* 
^^tion of his c«Ni^d^ addressed to the fiends of 

order 1*^1^ sonie regret for the past, and in 

jsecrt^. fe^ed j&duld he blamed for the events of the 

.i^ture«f^ But de^ ep8i*ed him, as it had done Hampden, 
p^n of going h^ond his opinions, on the one hand, or 
'Vfidyirig his'.paat the other; and far from malevolently 

^^intittg outtliese ^ght indications of doubt in the lost days 

this veteran of national reform, the men who were pre- 
paring to convert reform into revolution, Cromwell, Vane, 
Haslerig, were the first to show honour to Ids memory: Pym’s 
body lay for sdveml days in public, either to gratify the wish 
of the people wh<^rowded to view it, or to contradict the re- 
port spread by the royalists, that he died of the pedicular dis- 
ease; a committee was ordered to inquire into the state of his 
fortune, and to erect a monument to him in Westminster 
Abbey; the whole house attended his funeral, and a few days 
after, undertook the pc^yment of his debts, amounting to 
10,000/., all Wving been contracted, as they said, in the 
service of his country.^ 

On the same day that the commons passed these rcsolu*- 
tions, a deputation from the city common council proceeded 
to the house of lords to return thanks to parliament for its 
energy, and the lord general for liis bravery, t;o renew before 
it the oath to^live and die in its holy cause, and to invite all 
the members to a grand dinnmr, in token of union (Jan. IS, 
1644).3 

The pai'^ment resumed *all its confidence. On the very 
day when tlie assembly at Oxford was to meet (22 Jan.), 
there was a call of the house at Westminster; only twenty- 
t^o lords ((ot in the upper house, but in the commons two 
hundred s^d eighty members answered to their names, 
and of the;absohtlfes a hundred were engaged in the public 
service by order of parliament.^ Botli houses resolved that 
they would not allow their rights to be put in question, 

* See Appendix, x. ^ Hlet. iii. 180. 

•** Ib. T87. 108, WJiitelecke, 80. Pari. Hist 199; Wbitelockc, |i< sup. 
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and thikt they would rejoct with contempt any correq^ndenoe 
with the rivals who were oj^ppsed to |tem. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. A isi^ ^ad ela]^4; 

Ealex transmitted to the iq>per hdusO) without ha^^oif oppnm 
it, a packet which the^eaxl of Forth, the geuer^'*in*chief of, 
the Foy«d army, had just forwarded to himi,* A'commlttee 
was appointed to examine its contents; Its iTas prompt 
and l^cf: the packet, it said, dontained Q0thin|g addmsed 
parliament, and the lord general had nothing to do \muio. 
send it back. ‘ Essex ajt once obeyed (1 Feb).^ 

It was, indeed to 1dm alone that the despatch was addressed; 
Forty-dve lords, and one hundred and eighteen members 
the commons,^ assembled at Oxford, informed him of their 
installation, of their wishes for peace, of the king’s favourable 
disposition, and urged him to employ his inflpence to incline 

also to peace those whose conMence h^possessed.”* By 
these words were designated the houses at Westminster, 
whom Charles, persisted in no longer recognising as a par- 
liament. ' 

On the 18tli of Februajy, another letter reached Essex; 
the earl of Forth requested a safe-conduct for two gentlemen, 
whom he^^Kiid the king wished to send to London with in- 
structions relative to peace. “ My lord,” replied Essex, 

** when you shall send for a safe-conduct for those gentle- 
men mentioned in your letter, from his Majesty to the houses 
of parliament, 1 shall, with all cheerfulness, show my willing- 
ness to farther any way that may produce that happiness that 
all honest men pray for, which is a true understanding be- 
tween his majesty and his faithful and only council the 
parliament.”^ 

Charles congratulated himself on finding his adversaries so 
» Pari. Biflt. m. SOI. 

* The prince of Wales and the duke of York were at the head of this 
lUt, wliich was afterwturds augmented hj the names of five lords and twenty- 
three members of the lower house,, who were not at Oxford when the letter 
WAS sent. There wore reckoned, in addition to tliesc, twenty-two lords 
aosent on the king^s service, nine trareUing on the continent, two in prison 
m London, os royalists, and thirty-four members of the commons absent, 
either on the king’s service, or on leave, or from sickness ; in all, tliere 
were eighty-three lords, aud one hundred and sixty-five members of the 
commons, assembled in parliament at Oxford,— Pari. Hist. iii. 218.. 

* lb. 209. 4 j],. 212. 
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impracticable, and that hid party would thus, at length, bi 
reduced to pliu^e all their hope in war. But tae assembly at 
Oxford was not of the same temper with the king; it full^ 
^perceived its weakness, it had great doubts- as to the legiti- 
macy of its position-T-so much so^ that it had not dared to 
take thQ name of parliament—and if regretted in secret that 
the ki^g, by refusing the name to the houses at Westminster, 
bad placed such an obstacle A the way of peace. It insisted 
^ zpon his taking, at aU events, one step moro in the way of 
^conciliation, in his offering sonie concession calculated to 
soothe the other party. Charles consented to write to the 
houses, to propose a negotiation, and he addressed, his letter, 
To the lords and commons of the parliament assembled at 
Westminster,” but in the letter, he spoke of the lords and 
commons of th^arliament assembled, at Oxford” as their 
eijuals, (March A trumpeter, sent by Essex, soon 
brought back the answer of parliament: it said, “ When we 
consider the expressions in that lettcx» of your majesty we 
have more sad and despairing thoughts of obtaining peace 
than ever, because thereby, those persons now assembled at 
Oxford, who, contrary to their duty, have deserted your 
parliament, are, put into an equal condition witl^it. And 
tliis present pai’liament, convened according to the known 
and fundamental laws of the kingdom, the continuance 
whereof is established by a law consented unto by your ma- 
jesty, is, in effect, denied even the name of a parliament. And 
hereupon we think ourselves bound to let you know, that we 
must in duty, ,and accordingly are resolved, with our lives 
and fortunes, to defend and preserve the just rights and full 
power of this parliament” (Marcli 9).* 

The assGxpUy at Oxfgrd lost all hope of conciliation, and 
thenceforwiurd regarded itself as sitting without any object. 
It continue^ however, to meet till the 16th of April, publish- 
ing long doleful declarations, voting a few taxes and 
loans, ^ add^sing bitter reproaches to the WestmiriSter par- 
liiunent, an4 passing repeated I'csolutions expressive of fidelity 
to the king| but It was throughout timid, inactive, and per- 
plexed with its own weakness, and, to preserve at least some 
show of dimity, careful to display in presence of the court 

I Pari. Hist. Hi. ^13: > lb. * jb. 5 ; Clareuaoi), ii. 077 
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its anxious desire for legal order and peaee. The king, who 
had dreaded the superintendence of such councillors, soon 
found them as troublesome as useless; they themselves wei^ 
tired of their solemn sittings, without any aim or result. 
After earnest protestations that he would continue to rogu* 
late his conduct by their opinions, Charles pronounced' their 
adjournment (April 16);^ and scarcely were the doom closed 
^behind them, than he congratulated himself to the queen upon 
being at last “ rid of this mongrel parliament, the haunt <£ 
cowardly and seditious motions.**® 

The campaign, about to open, announced itself under unfa- 
vourable auspices. Notwithstanding the inaction of the two 
principal armies daring the winter, war had been carried on in 
the other parts of the kingdom, with advantage. In the north- 
west the regiments recalled from Ireland, six weeks of 
success, had been beaten and almost entir^ cut to pieces by 
FairfoxJ under the walls of Nantwich, in Cheshire, (efan. 25).® 
In the north, the Sdots, under the command of the earl of 
Leven, had commenced their march into England (Jan. 19); 
lord Newcastle set forward to meet them, but in his absence 
Fairfax had defeated, at Sdby (April 11), a numerous body 
of royalists;^ and to secure the important fortress of York 
from attack, Newcastle had found himself obliged to shut 
himself up in it (April 19).® In the east, a new army of 
fourteen thousand men was forming under the command of 
lord Manchester and Cromwell, and nearly ready to march 
wherever the service of parliament might require its presence. 
In the south, near Alresford in Hampshire, sir William 
Waller had gained! an unexpected victory over sir Ilalph 
Hopfcon (March 29). A few advantages obtained by prince 
Eupert, in Nottinghamshire and Lancashire,® did not com- 
pensate for such multiplied losses. Want of discipline, and 
disorder daily increased in the royalist camp; the honest 
grew sorrowful and disgusted; the others claimed all the 

» Pari. Hist. iu. 213—247. 

* ThtiR he spoke of them, in a letter addressed to Uie queen, dated 

March 13, 1045; Ludlow, 06. » Fairfax, 71. * Ib. 7B. 

* Busbworth, ii. 3, 620. 

• March the 22nd he abandoned the siege of Newmk, and in the 
month of April following, took Papwortb, Bolton, and Liverpool, in Laa* 
ceshire. 
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lieMCe of war as the reword of courage without viiiiue 
the kiug^s authority over his officers, and that of the of- 
* ficers over the soldiers^ daj after day less and 

^ less. In London^ on the contrary, idl the measures taken 
were at once m(n« rcgidar and more energetic than ever. 
Complaints had often been made thm; the parliament did 
not aot^with promptitude, that none of its deliberations 
could remain secret, but that the king was immediately in- 
formed of them all; under the name of the committee of the 
two kingdoms, a ic*ouncil composed of seven lords, fourteen 
members of the commons, and four Scottish cQmmissiouers, 
was invested, as to war, the relations between the two king- 
doms, the correspondence with fordign states, dsc., with an 
almost absdute power (Fel^ 16)*^ So great was the enthu- 
siasm in some families that they denied themselves one meal 
a week, to give the value of it to jj^arliament; an ordinance 
converted this offering into a compulsory tax, for all the in- 
habitants of London and its environs (l^ch 26).^ Excise 
duties till thesi unknown were imposed upon wine, cider, 
beer, tobacco, and many othar commodities (May 16, 1643, 
and July 8, 1644).^ The committee of sequestration redoubled 
its severity.^ At the opening of the campaign, j^liament 
had five aimies; those of the Scots, of Essex, and m Fairfax, 
at the expense of the public exchequer; those of Manchester 
and Waller, supported by local contributions, collected weekly 
in certain counties, which were also called upon to find re- 
cruits when needed.^ These forces amounted to more than' 
fifty thousand men,® of whom the committee of the two 
kingdoms hud the entire di^)osd. 

1 Par}. m»t. iii. 246. * Biisliworth, ii. 3, 7^. 

: Hist, iiii 114, 276. « Ib. 174, 257 ; Busbworfli, ii. 3, 760. 

/jf. The seven ooalikerate counties of the east, Essex, Suffolk, NoifoUc, 

‘ ^ Camiddie, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Ely, were taxed at 8445}. 

, a. siri^kf,for the| m&tenance of Moncliester’s army. The four counties in 
.. the Hom^hire, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, paid 2638/. a week for 

ibltintenanoi of Wi^ex^s army. Essex’s army cost the public treasury 
:^,504/. a monm; the gsetiish army, 31,0004 a month. (Bushworth, ii. 
'91621.) I caiidot ascertain the exact cost of Fairfax’s army; everything 
shows it was mOre irregularly paid than the others, and perhaps in part by 
local c<nitribati^, and in part by parliament, Fairfax, Memoirs, passim. 

• The Scottiim amiy was 21,000 strong; that of l&ssex 10,500; that of 
Wfdler 5100; that of Manchester 14,000; that of Fairfax 5000 to 6000; 
in all about 56,000. Bushworth, ii. 8, 003, C21, 6M; Fairfax, passiM. 
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KotwitlistaiidiBg the presumption wMch reigned at Oxford 
great anxiety was soon maso^ested thmie; the court waa 
astonished at no longer receiTing from London any osact in- . 
formation, and at the designs of parliament beii^ kept so 
secret; all the people at C£cford could learn was that it was 
making great prepan^ons> that power was becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of the boldest leaders^ who talked of 
decisive measures, and, in a word, that everything wore a 
very sinister aspect for them. All at once a report sprea^^ 
that Essex and Waller were on their march to besiege Oxfords 
The que6% seven months gone with child, at once declared 
that she would depart; in vmn did a few members of ther 
council venture to point out the iU effect of such a resolution ; 
in vain did Charles himself express a wish that she should' 
change her determinatioh; the very idea of being shut up in. 
a besi^ed town was,- she said, insupportable, and she should 
die if she were not allowed to retii*e towards the west, to 
some pl^e where she might be confined, far from the seat of 
war, and whence she could embark for France in case of 
urgent danger. Furious at the suggestion of an objection, 
she raved, entreated, wept; all at last gave way. Exeter 
was chosgn as the place of her retreat; and towards the end 
of April she quitted her husband, who never saw her again. ^ 

Tto news which had caused her so much terror was well- 
founded; Essex and Wallm* were indeed advancing to blockade 
Oxford In another direction Fairfax, lilanchester, and the 
Scots^ were to meet under the walls of York, and together lay 
siege to it. The two great royalist cities and the two great , 
royalist armies, the king and lord Newcastle, were, thus alH 
tacked at once by all the forces of parliament. Such was 
the simple and daring plan that the committee of the twq;s. , 
kingdoms had- just adopted. " ■ ; 

Towards the end of May,. Oxford was almost entirely 
vested; " the king’s troops, successfully driven from every post 
they occupied in the neighbourhood, had been obliged . 

back, some into the to^vn,. the rest to a fortified point, the onlj^ * 
one open to them outside the walls, north of the city; no helj^'« . 
could arrive in time; prince Rupert was in the depths of Lanca< 
shire, prince Maurice besieging the port of Lyme, in Dorset* 


^ ClaroDdon, ii. 704^. 
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4ihir^ lord Boptbn at Bristol, occupied in securing' that ptacs 
from the enemy, who had managed to effect a correspondence 
with some of the principal inhabitants. A reinforcement of 
eight thousand men of the London militia enabled Essex to 
complete the blockade. The peril seemed so urgent, that 
one of the king’s most faithful councillors adyised him to 
give himself up to the earl. ** It is possible,” replied Charles, 
with indignation, ** that I may be found in the hands of the 
earl of Essex, but it will be dead.” A report, meantime, cir- 
culated in London, that, not knowing how to escape, the 
king was forming the resolution, of either coming unex- 
pectedly into the city, or putting himself uiider the protection 
of the lord-general. The alarm of the commons was as great 
as the king’s indignation had been. They immediately wrote 
to Essex, “ My lord, there being here a general report of his 
majesty coming to London, we, by command of the house,i 
desire your lordship to use your best endeavours to find the 
grounds of it; and if at any time you shall understand that 
Ills majesty intends to repair hither, or to your army, that 
you presently acquaint the houses, and do nothing therein 
without their advice.’* Essex comprehended the distrust 
which lurked beneath these words. He answer^ : My 
lord, how the general report is come of Ids m^esty’s coming 
to London is ml unknown to me. I shall not fafl, with my 
best endeavours, to find the grounds of it; but London is the 
likeliest place to know it, here being no speech of it in this 
army. As soon as I shall have any notice of his intention 
of repairing to the parliament or the army, I sliall not fail to 
give notice of it; 1 cannot conceive there is any ground for it; 
but however, I believe 1 shall be the la^t that shaU hear of it.”^ 

' A very Afferent report, and much more certain, next 
came by surprise upon the parliament and the army; the 
king had escaped fiom them. On the 3rd of June, at nine 
o’clock in tli^ evening, followed by the prince of Wales, and 
leaving the duke of York and all the court in the place, he 
liad left Oxmrd^ hq^ jpa^ed between the two hostile camps, 
and joining M boidy 6f light troops who awaited him north of 
the town, speedily put himself beyond reach.^ 

■' . ■« ' 

B Pari. Hiat. Hi. t66 ; the letter of the house to Essex is dated May 15th, 
1064, and his aiawM is of the I7th of May. 

Clarendon, ii. 705 ; Rnahworth, ii. 3, 671 * 
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The astoniciliinent was gr^ and the necessity of an im* 
mediate resolution evident. The siege of Oxford was now a 
matter of no object; the two armies had before theni nothing 
which required their joint efforts; the king, at liberty, would ' 
soon become formidable; it was above all important to pre- 
vent his rejoining prince Bupert* 

Essex assembled a great council of war, and proposed that 
Waller, less encumb^d with heavy artillery and baggage, 
should pursue the king, while he himself should march to- 
wards the west to raise the siege of Lyme, and reduce that 
part of the country to the power of parliament. Waller op- 
pose^ this plan; this, he said, was not the destination which 
the committee of the two Mngdoms had assigned the two 
armies, in the event of their separating; it was upon him the 
command in the ’west vras to devolve. The council of war 
concurred with the lord-general; Essex haughtily demanded 
submission; Waller obeyed, and began bis march, but not 
without having addressed bitter complaints to the committee, 
of the contempt with which the earl had treated its instruc- 
tions^* 

Highly indignant, the committee at once brought the matter 
before the house; and after a debate of which there remains no 
record, an order was dispatched to Essex to retrace his steps, 
to go in pursuit of the Idng, and to leave Waller to advance 
alone into the west, as he should have done in thefirst instance.* 

The carl had entered upon the campaign in no very' 
agreeable mood; intimidated for awhile by their perils and 
his victories, his enemies had, during the winter, recom- 
menced assailing liim with their suspicions, and creating for 
him a thousand annoyances. Just before his departure, a 
popular petition had demanded the reformation of his army/ 
which the commons had received without any manifestation 
of displeasure;* that of Waller was always better provided 
for, and paid with more regularity;^ it was evidently against 
him, and to replace him in case of need, that lord Manchester 
was forming a fresh armys at London and in his camp, his 
friends were indignant that from Westminster-hall, men 
ignorant of warfare should pretend to direct its operations 
and prescribe to generals how to act.® He answered the - 

' Clmndon, ii. 733. ' ii. 3. 072. 

« Wbitelocke, 30 « ltutihwortb,U.3.683: Holle.,22. ‘MVluteloekKia. 
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, cominittee: ** Yonr orders are eontrarj to miHtaary discipline 
and to reason; if 1 should now retinm, it would be a great 
/ encouragement to the enemy in aU places* Your innocent, 
though suspected serrant, and continued his march*^ 

The amassed committee suspend^ thequarrel and their anger; 
Essex’s enemies did not feel themselves strong^ enough to ruin 
him, nor even to do without him; they contented themselves 
for the present with inserting, in the answer they sent him, a 
few words of reprimand for the tone he had assumed;^ and 
he received orders to proceed with the expedition which the 
preceding message had enjoined him to abandon.^ 

The news received from Waller's army had much to do 
with this cautious procedure. After having vainly pursued 
the king, this favourite of the committee was iik lus turn 
menaced with impending danger. As soon as Charles learnt 
that the two parliamentary generals had separated, and that 
• 'tfie should have but one to gmppie with, he stopped^ wrote to 
^ prince Supert to march without an instant’s delay to the 
succour of York/ and, by a bold resolution retracing the road 
he had followed in his flight from Oxford, re*entered that 
; city seventeen days after ho had quitted it, put himself at the 
head of his troops, and resumed the offensive, whil^ Waller 
was seeking him in Worcestershire. At the first report of 
his movements. Waller returned by forced marches, for he 
alone was left to cover the road to London; and soon after, 
having received a few reinfor^ments, he advanced with his 
wonted confidence to offer, or, at least, accept battle. Charles 
and his men, fiBed with that ardour which unexpected success 
after great peril inspires, were still more eager. The action 
took place on the 29th of June, at Cropredy-bridge in Buck* 
inghamshir^ and, notwithstanding a In^iant resistance. 
Waller wti ^lden, even more completely than the con* 
querors theno^ves at first supposed.^ 

Good forti^e appeared to give Charles a daring, and even 
a skill he hadiioi Mtherto manifested. At ease with refer*^ 
f ", 

^ 1 Eushwofth, h. ariose ; Clarendon, ii. 733 

ff 3 Ensbwortb, |bid. » * Busbworth, ibid. 

J ♦ IrUs letter is dated June 1-1, 1041, from Tickenb^, near Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire. It was published for the first time m 1819, in sir John 
Evelyn’s Memoin, ii. 87,S 
• Clarendon, ii. 744 ; Eusbworth, ii. 3, 675. 
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ence to Waller, he at once resolyed to inarch towai'ds the 
west, to fall his whole disposable force upon Essex, and 
thus, in two blom, destrogr the two armies which had lately 
kept him almost a prisonmr. Essex, moreover, had appeared 
under the walls of Exeter, and the queen, who r^ded there, 
and who had been condned only a few days,^ and was asiyet 
ignorant of her husband’s success, would i^in be assailed 
by all her fears.* Charles departed two days after his victory, 
having first, to conciliate the people rather than from any 
sincere wish for peace, sent from Evesham a message to both 
houses (dated July 4, 1644)^ in which, without giving them the 
name of parliament, he was profuse of pacific protestations, 
and oifered once more to open negotiations.* 

But just after his depar|ure from Oxford, and before his 
message reached London, ml the fears of parliament were 
dispelled; the face, of aifairs bad changed; Waller’s defeat 
was now only regarded as an unimportant accident: parlia* ^ 
ment had just learned thnt its generals had obtained near 
York a most brilliant victory, that the town must speedily 
surrender, that, in a wotd, in the north the royalist party was 
aU but annihilated. 

In facti on the 2nd of Jttly^ at Marston Moor, between 
seven ana ten in the evening, the most decisive battle that 
had yet taken place, had brought about these great results. 
Th^ee days beiore, at the approach of prince Bupert, who was 
advancing towards York with twenty thousand men, the par- 
liamentary generals had resolved to raise the siege, hoping 
that they should at least be able to prevent the prince 
throwing succours into the besieged city ; but Bupert de- 
feated their manoeuvres^ and entered York without a battle. 
Newcastle strongly urged him to remain satisfied with tliis 
success; diseord,, ^ said, was working in the eaxip of the 
enemy; the Scots were on bad terms with the English, the 
independents with the prbsbyterians, lieptetiant-general Crom- 
well with major-general Crawford; if he must fight, let him 
at least wait for a reinforcement of three thousand men, 
which would shortly arrive. Bupert scarcely listened to ■ 
what he said, bluntly replying that he had orders from the 

* Jane 16, 1644, of the princess Henrietta, afterwards duchess of Orleaae 

* Clarendon, ii. 7S1 ; Ruahwortb, ii. 8, 086. 

s Bushworth, ii. 6, 687. 
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Icing,* and ordered the troops to march upon the enemy whb 
were retreating. They soon came up with tlieir rear; both 
parties stopped, called in their outposts, imd prepared for 
battle. Almost within musket*shot oi* each other, separated 
only by some ditches, the two armies passed two hour? 
motionless and in profound silence, each waiting for the othei 
to commence the attack. What office does your highness 
destine me asked lord Newcastle of the prince. I do 
hot propose to begin the action before to-morrow,” replied 
Bupert, “you can repose till then.” Newcastle went and 
shut himself up in bis carriage. He had scarcely sat down, 
when a volley of musquetiy informed him that the battle 
was beginning ; he immediately proceeded to the . ‘scene 
of action, without assuming any command, at the head of 
a few gentlemen, offended like htmself with the prince, and 
like him acting as volunteer^. In a few moments the 
moor was the scene of utter disorder; the two armies met, 
dashed into each other’s ranks, got mixed up together in 
mere confusion; parliamentarians and royalists, cavdiy and 
infantry, officers and soldiers, wandered about over the 
field of battle alone or in bands, asking for orders, seek* 
ing their division, fighting when they met an enemy, but 
all without general design or result. First of all^the right 
wing of the parliamentarians was routed; next, broken and 
panic-struck by a vigorous charge of the royalists, the Scot- 
tish cavalry dispersed; Fairfax vainly endeavoured to keep 
them together; they fied in all directions, crying, “ Bad luck 
to us! we aro undone!” and they spread the news of their 
defeat so ^pldly through the country, that from Newark a 
messenger carried it to Oxford, where, for some hours, bon- 
fires were burning to celebrate the supposed triumph. But 

1 These Mere were contained in the letter above mentioned, and which 
directed him to ^ to the assistance of York. It has been matter of gfreat 
discussion whethev it expressly enjoined prince Rupert to give battle, or 
whether he but at liberty to avoid it; a puerile question ; for, assuredly, 
if Rupert ha£ thought with Newcastle, that a battle ought not to be risked, 
ie wonld have beeheiibng in obeying orders given at a distance oud on 
mere specnl^on. Besides, notwithstanding what Mr. Brodie and Mr. 
Zingard have<^recently said on this subject, (Hist, of the British Empire, Ui. 
447 ; Hist, of England, x. 252), it is by no meana probable that the king^s 
letter contained a positive order; it is evidently 'vmtten in the conviction 
diat the siege of York conld not be raised without a battle, and it is in that 
sense that it speaks of a victory os indispensable. 
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on returning from the pursuit^ tlie royalists, to tbeju: great 
surprise, found tlie ground they had previously occupied in 
the possession of a victorious enemy; while the Scottish 
cavalry were flying before them, their right wing, although 
commanded by Bupert himself, had undergone the saipo fate; 
after a violent struggle, they had yielded before the ixivippible 
determination of Cromwell and his squadrons; Slanchcster’s 
infantry completed their defeat; and satisfied with having 
dispersed the prince’s horse, Cx'omwell, skilful in rallying his 
men, had returned immediately to the field, to make sure of 
the victory ere he thought of celebrating it. After a moment’s 
hesitation, the two armies resumed the conflict, and at ten 
o’clock not a royalist remained on the field, except three 
thousand slain and sixteen hundred prisoners.1 

Rupent and .Newcastle re-entered York in the middle of 
the niglit, without speaking to^ without seeing one another; 
as soon as they arrived, they exchanged messages: the 
prince sent 'word to the egrl:, I have resolved to de- 
part this morning with .my horse and as many foot as are 
left;” ‘‘ I am going forthwith to the sea-side,” replied New- 
castle, ‘^to depart for the continent.” Each kept his word; 
Newcastle embarked at Scarborough, Rupert marched to- 
wards Cltester, with the wreck of Ws army, and York capi- 
tulated in a fortnight (July 

The independent party were in an ecstasy of joy and hope; it 
was to their chiefs, to their soldiers this brilliant success was 
due; Cromwell’s ability had decided the victoiy; for the first 
time the parliamentary squadrons had broken the royalist 
squadrons, and it was. the saints of the cavaliers of Cromwell 
whohad done this. They and their general had, on the very field 
of battle, received the surname of Ironsides, Prince Rupert’s 
own standard, publicly exhibited at Westminster^ attested 
their triumph and they might have sent to parliament more 

» Bnshwonh, ii. 3, 631 — 640; Clftrendon, ii. 763; Ludlow, 63; Foirfaxp 
84r, &o. ; Hutchinson, Memoirs (1808), S06; Curte's Letteiu, i. 66; 
Baillie’s Letters, ii. 36, 40. 

* Cloi'endoii, ii. 755. ♦ 

* In the middle of this standard wa^ a lion couchant, and behind him a 
mastiff biting at him ; from the maatifTs mouth came a streamer, on which 
was to be read, Kimboltm ; at its feet were several little dogs, beneath whoow 
jaws was imtteii, Pt/m, Pym, Pym ; from the lion’s own jaws proceeded 
these words; quousqve tandem dbutere paiientid nostra f 

It 3, 685. 
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than a hundred flags taken frem the enemy, if, in iMr ^ 
thusiosm, they had not tom them in piecea to decorate tl»dr 
hehnets and arms*^ Essex, indeed, had conquered twic^ 
but as if by constraint, to save the parliament from impend* 
ing destmetion, and with no other eflect; the saints sought 
the ^battle, and were not afraid of victory. Were the Scots, 
who liad shown such cowardice on this great day, thenceforth 
to pretend to subject them to their presbyterian tyranny? 
Would peace be any longer spoken of as necessary? Vic- 
tory and liberty alone were necessary ; it was essential to 
achieve these, at whatever price, and carry oUt to its full 
extent that blessed reform so o£ten endangered by interested 
or timid men, so often saved by the arm of the Lord. Every* 
. where W’aa this language heard; everywhere did independ* 
^ ents, freethinkers, or fanatics, citizens, preachers of soldiers, 
.jjive emphatic utterance to their excitement and their 
Wishes; and eveiy^vhcre was heard the name of Cromwell, 
himself beyond all others vehement in his expressions, while, 
at the same time, he psissed for the most skilful in the con- 
nivance of deep designs. ** My lord,” said he one day to 
.Manchester, in whom the party still reposed confidence, be 
wholly one oi^ us; talk no more of holding ourselvji^ open to 
peace, of keying on terms with the lords, of fearing the 
wrefusd of pjurliament; what have we to do with peace and 
r the lords? Nothing will go on right till you call yourself plain 
Mr Montague; if you bind yourself to honest folk, you will 
soon be at the head of an army that will give laws to king 
Ad parliament too.”^ 

With all^ the audacity of his hopes, Cromwell himself had 
no idea lioV tiear the triumph of his party was, nor how 
hard a fate was shortly to befal that adversary whom he most 
dreadedi \ . 


Essex bid advanced further and farther into the west, 
encouraged bj^easy victories, and ignorant of the dangers 
gathering |>ehmd him. In three weeks he had raised the 
siege of luym^^^en Weymoutli, Barnstaple, Tiverton, 
Taunton, imd, .dispersed, almost without a blow, the roy- 
idist troops wto attempted to stop him. As he approached 
Exeter, the queen sent to request a saie-conduct to go to 


* Hnshwortli, ii. 9, 635. > Hoiks, Meixioks, IS; Clarendou, g. 841# 
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Jte&' Or Bristol, for the purpose of regmiiing her stren^h 
after her coni&Qement ** If your majesty/* he replied, 

« pleases, I will not only give you a safe-conduet, but will 
wait upon you myself, to London, where you may have the 
best advice and means for restoring your health; but as for 
either of the other places, I cannot obey your 
sire without directions from the parliament/’^ Seized wi& 
fear, the queen fled to Falmouth, where she embarked for 
France (July 14), and Essex continued liis march. He was 
still in sight of Exeter when he heard that the king, having 
defeated Waller, was rapidly advancing against him, collect- 
ing on the way all the forces he could command. A council 
of war being immediately called, it was put to the question 
whether they should go on and entrench themselves in Com- 
wall, or return, seek the king, and offer him battle. Essex 
was of the latter opinion, but several of the officers, among^;^. 
others lord Roberts, the friend of sir Harry Vane, possessea*^^^ 
in Cornwall large estates, of which the rents were long in ^ 
arrear, and they had relied upon this expedition to obtain , 
payment from their tenants; they therefore opposed any idejjf ^ 
of going back, maintaining that the people of Cornwallt 
oppress^by the royalists, would rise at the approach of the 
army, and that Essex would thus have the honour to dispos- , 
aess tlie king of this, county, hitherto his firmest support.*^ 
Essex allowed himself to be persuaded, and, having sent toV 
London for reinforcements, ent red the defiles of Cornwall. 
The people did not rise in his favour, provisions were scarce, 
and the king was already dose upon him. He wrote again 
to London, to say that his situation was becoming perilous, 
that it was essential for Waller or some one else, by 
making a diversion on the rear of the king’s army, to give 
his an opportunity of escape. The committee of the two 
kingdoms made a great clamour about his misfortune, and 
seemed filled Avith vast zeal to aid him; pubUd prayers were 
dix^ected (Aug. 13);* orders to meet his wishes were given to 
Waller, Middleton, even to Manchester, who had returned 
from the north with a portion of his army; these in their 
turn manifested the utmost ardour; “ Let money and men be 


1 Rttshworth, ii. 3, 684 ; Whitelocke, 93. 

Clarendon, ii. 767 ; Buslnvorth, ii. 3, 690. * Bus)r.voitb, ii. 3, 
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sent te me,” wrote Waller, God is witn^ 'tis not 
fault I do not advance moro quickly; may in&my and tfa* 
blood that is spilt rest on the heads of those who lay obstruo* 
tions in my way. If money cannot be had, 1 will march 
without it.” But Jie did not march. ^ Middleton lield the 
same language, put himself in motion, and stopped at the first 
obsta<^. No corps at all was detached from Manchester’s 
army.* Reassured by the victory of Marston Moor, the in^ 
dependent leaders. Vane, St. Jolm, Ireton, Cromwell, were 
delighted to purchase by a signal check the ruin of their 
enemy. 

They did not imagine that at that very moment, and in 
his utter distress, Essex held, perhaps, their fate m his 
hands. On the 6th of August, a letter from the king was 
delivered to him at his head-quarters at Lestwithiel, full ot 
expressions of esteem and promises, urging him to. give 
peace to his country. Lord Beiauchamp, the earl’s nephew, 
was the bearer of the menage; several colonels in his 
army seemed favourable to it.* “ I shall give no ans\ver,” 
said Essex. 1 have only one advice to give the king; it 
is, to return to his parliament.” Charles did not per^st; 

> perhaps even, notwithstanding the disaster Marston 
Moor, he did not altogether desire the intervention of such 
\ a mediator; but peace, in those about him, had more earnest 
partisans; the spirit of independence and examination 
gained upon, the royalists.; the royal name no longer ex« 
ercised its farmer empire over them, and in their meetings 
many officers fi'eely discussed public affairs and the kin^S 
conduct, persuaded that Essex had only rejected the pror 
posed negotiation because the king’s promises seemed to him 
without adequate guarantee, they resolved to offer him their 
own, and to invite him to an interview with them, lord 
Wilmot and lord Percy, commanders of the cavalry and artil* 
leiy, werS at the head of tliis design; the one daring, intel«* 
lectual, ai inveterate drinker, and beloved by the army for 
the jovial i^aWtity of his temper; the other cold and 
]iaughty,%it bold in speech, and keeping a good table, which 

* Ludlow, Memoirs, 55 ; Whitelocke, ]0J . 

* Among others, colonel Vfoare and colonel Butler ; Busliworth, ii. 8, 710 



many of the officers shared. Informed of their proceed* 
iugSi and of -a letter which was circulating in their name, 
Cities was exceedingly angry; but the intention pleased 
oven those men who blamed the means. The king, not 
daring to forbid, mode up his mind to approve of it; the 
letter became an official act, authorized by him and sign^ by 
prince Maurice and the earl of Brentford, general-in-chief of 
the army, as well as by its first authors; a trumpeter con- 
veyed it to the enemy’s camp (Aug. 9). My lords," replied 
Essex, ** in the beginning of your letter you express by 
what authority you send it; I having no authority from the 
parliament, who have cmplc^ed me, to treat, cannot give way 
to it without breach of trust* My lords, I am your humble 
servant, Essex." ‘ So dry a refusal greatly piqued, the 
royalists; all idea of negotiation was abandoned; Wilmot and 
Percy were deprived of their commands, and hostilities took 
their course.^ ^ 

Essex soon found himself in a desperate position; he fought 
every day, but only to fall every day into greater danger; his 
soldiers were getting weary of the contest, conspiracies wCre 
forming in their ranks the king drew Us lines closer and 
closer arouj^d him, and erected redoubts on every side; already 
the carl’s cavalry had not space enough to collect forage; 
there scarcely remained to him any free communication with 
the sea, the only means by which he could obtain provisions; 
in short, at the latter end of August, he was surrounded so 
closely that from the neighbouring heights the royalists could 
see all that passed in his camp. In this extremity, ho gave 
orders to the cavalry, commanded by sir William Balfour, to 
make their way, as they might, through the enemy’s posts, 
and set out himself with the infantry for Fowey harbour^ 
Favoured by night and a fog, the cavalry succeeded in pasring 
between two royalist divisions; but the infantry, straggling 
along narrow and miry roads, pursued by the whole of the 
king’s army, compelled to abandon at every step cannon and 
bjiggage, at last lost all hope of safety; there was a general 
desire expressed to capitulate. Dejected, perplexed, anxious 

^ llu?hworth,ii. 3,691— 007; Clarendon, ii, 777. 
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anjr one^ Vkttm&A <mlj by jNro officers*^ sodd^y q|lii^^ 
tbe oam^ gained ik& coast» and embarked in a t^essd wbieh 
set sail &r Plymoutb» leaving bis army unda* the command of 
m^px^j^eral Skippon.^ 

as his departure was known) Skippon called a 
epiUMdl of war: ^^Oentlemeii)” said he^ you see our general 
aiid some chief officers have thought fit to leave us, and our 
horn are got away; we are left alone upon our deffpce. 
That which 1 propound to you is this, that we having the 
same courage as our home bad, and the same God to assist 
us, may make the same tried of our fortunes, and endeavour 
to make our way through our enemies as they, have done, 
and account it bettm* to die w:ith honour and faithfiainoss, 
than to live dishonourable.’’ Bui Skippon did not commu- 
nicate his own heroism to the council: many of&cers, brave 
and faithful soldiers, but pi;esb5terians,. moderate m^ like 
BsseX) were, like him, sorrowful and dispirited^ The l^g 
proposed to him a capitulation on unhoped*for terms; he only 
required the surrender of the artillery, ammunition and arms; 
all the Irobps) of&cersy and soldiem were^to^'rctidny^^ 
liberty, ahdiwere even to be conducted in si^etj^ the next 
parliamentiliry quarters. These conditions were accepted 
(Sept. 1); ^d, under the escort of some , royalist horse, the 
parUamenta^an battalions traversed, without ^ gezmml, with- 
out armsi tie counties which they had. just marched through 
as eonquarc^s.® 

Meantii]^ Essex landed at Plymouth, and sent an account 
to parliaa^t of his disaster.. It ia ^e mat^t blow,^ he 
wrote, “ilW ever befd our party; l.d^e nothing more 
th^ to fm/o to the trial; such losses as these must not be 
smdther^up*”^ A week a£ter« he received from London this 
reply:-— 

« Myjk>r4r the committee of both kingdoms having ac- 
quainted the houses of parliament with your Jordsh^’s letter 
ftom P]|m<Mli^ have commanded us to let you knopr 

}. 'V ' ' * 

1 Sir Jfl&n Sterrick, Trho commanded the artillery, and lord Boberts him- 
self, Vho had j^ueed Essex to enter Cornwall. 

s Biishtirortli, ii. 9, 705 ; Clarendon, ii. 787 f^^Wbitdccke, 98. 
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l» tW 9:pfig^»mi the xnisfbrtatie of that aeeUlibtt, and 
suhtEiStH^ &ocf 8 pleiMSiiie the^in, so tht& good affections to 
yoiH* lordtii^, and th^ opmon of jour fidelity said merit in 
the public service is not at all lessened. And tbejr are re 
solved not to be wantic^ in their best endeavours for repaii^ 
ing of this loss> and drawing together such a strength 'im 
your^ command as may» with the Kessing of God, restore our 
affairs to a better conation than they are now in, for which 
pu]|ipse they have written to the earl of Manchester to march 
with all possible speed towards Dorchester, with all the forces . 
he can ^ horse and foot; Sir WilHam Waller is likewise 
f^ered to nui^h speedily unto Dorchester, with all his horse 
and foot. The houses have appointed six thousand foot-arms,^ 
five hundred pairs of pistols, and six thousand suits of clothes^ 
shl^, &c., to meet your lordship at Portsmouth, for the arm- 
ing' and encouragement oi your forces. And they are confi- 
dent your lordsMp’s presence in these parts for bringing the 
fiffces together into a hody^ and disposing of them, will very 
much conduce to the public advantage.” 

The surprise of tlm earl waO extreme; he expected im- 
peachmeht, or 0 least hitter reproaches; but his fideli^, so 
recently prieve4 the very extent of the disaster, the necessily 
of luroducing an effect on the enemy, induced the wavering 
to rally round his partisans on this occasion, and his adver- 
saries had resdved to abstain from attacking him. Essex, 
embarrassed by his misfortune f^d his fault, no longer seemed 
to them dangerous; they knew him well, and foresaw that ere 
long, to save Ms dignity such violet shocks as these, he would 
withdraw from public lifo. Ull; then, by treating him with 
honour, they ok^rined Credit for thenrielves; they esc&ped 
an inquiry, which they might have found disagreeame, 
into the real causes of his defeat; and, lastly, the favourers 
of peace would now be necessitate to make a new effort for 
war. Skilful as earnest^ the independent leaders remained 
silait, and the parliament appeared imaifinKras in sustaining 
this great reverse with dignity. 

Its activity and the firmness of its attitude at first slack- 
ened the king’s movemenin; he ad^essed a pacific message 

» la Riishworth, (ii. 3, 708,) we Tend: “ under their command," but in 
thuFailiamentery Hiatorjr the text is, “under your command,” and I bare 
adopted this as by far tbe most probable. The letter is dated Se^rt. 7, 18dA 
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to the houses, and for three weeks contented himself with 
appearing before a few places, Plymouth, Lyme^ Portsmouth, 
which did not surrender. But towards the end of September 
he learnt that Montrose, who had long since promised him 
civil war in Scotland, h^ at last succeeded, and was already 
obtaining one triumph after another. A^r the battle of 
Marston Moor, disguised as a servant and followed only by 
two companions, Montrose had crossed on foot the borders of 
Scotland, and proceeded to Strathem, the house of his c<^in, 
Patrick Graham of Inchbrachie, at the entrance into the 
Highlands, to await there the landing of the Irish auxiliaries 
whom Antrim was to send lum. By day he hid himseli'; at 
night he traversed the surrounding mountains, collecting in 
person, from place, to place information from his adherents. 
The .news soon reached him that the Iri^h troops had landed 
(July 8), and were advancing into the country, pillaging 
and ravaging, but not knowing whither to proceed, and 
seeking the general had been promised them, They 
were on the confines of Athol, when Montrose, with a single 
attendant, suddenly appeared in their camp, di*es$ed as a High- 
lander. They at once acknowledged him their chief. ^ At 
the news of his arrival several clans joined hi^i; without 
losing a moment, he led them to battle, requiring everything 
from their courtige, giving up ever 3 rthing to their licentious 
rapacity; and in a fortnight he had gcuned two battles (at 
Tippermuir, Sept. 1, and at Dee bridge, Sept. 12), occupied 
Perth, taS^en Aberdeen by storm, raised most of the northern 
clans, and spread fear to the very gates of Edinburgh. 

On hearing this news, Charles flattered himself that the 
disaster pf Marston Moor was repaired, that parliament would 
soon find in the north a powerful adversary, and that ho him- 
self might without fear proceed to follow up liis successes in 
the south. He resolved to march u^n London,, and to give 
his expedition a popular and decisive appearance, at the mo- 
ment off his^ d^arture, a proclamation, sent forth in every 
direction, inyifUn all his subjects of the south and east to rise 
in arms«kb(k>se officers for themselves, and joining liim on his 
way, mairch with him to summon the parliament at length to 
accept p^ce*^ ♦ 

1 The j^oclsmation is dated from Chard, September GOtlii 1644; Bi»h- 
wortl), ii. 6, 716. 
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But parliament had taken ita measures: already.the corn*- 
bined troops of ll^chester^ W^aller, and Essex cover6d.|iiOndon 
on the west; never .had parliament possessed, upon one pointy 
so great an army; and at the hrst report of the king’s ap- 
proach, it was augmented by five regiments of the I^ndon 
militia, under the command of Sir James Harrington. At 
the same time, new taxes were imposed; the commons ordered 
that the king’s plate, till then preserved in the Tower, should 
be Ihelted down for the public service. Wlicn at last it was 
known that the two armies were in presence of each other, 
the shops were closed, the people rushed to the churchee, and 
a solemn fast was ordained, to conciliate the blessing of the 
Lord on the coming battleJ 

In thd camp as in the city, it was daily expected: Essex 
alone, ill, despondent, remained inactive in London, though 
invested with the command of the army. Informed of his 
non-departure, parliament charged a joint committee to wait 
on him and renew the assurance of its trusting affection. 
Essex tkanked the committee, but did not join his army.^ 
The battle wiw fought without him, on the 27th of October, 
at Newbury, almost on the same ground on which, the year 
before, oni^is return from Glouceifter, he had so gloriously 
conquered. Lord Manchester commanded in his absence. 
The action was long and desperate; Essex’s soldiers in par- 
ticular performed prodigies; at the sight of the cannon, they 
had recently lost in Cornwall, they rushed fiercely on the 
royal batteries, recovered 4heir artillery, and brought it back 
to their own lines, embracing the, guns in the transport of 
their joy. On the other hand, some of Manchester’s regi- 
ments suffered a severe check. For awhile, both parties 
claimed the victory; but, next morning, the king, renouncing 
his project against London, commenced his retreat, and Tiro- 
ceeded to Oxford to take up his winter quarters.^ 

Meantime parliament said very little about its trlumpli; r.c 
public thanks were offered up, and the Jay after the news of' 
the battle reached London, the monthly fast observed by both 
bouses took place as usual (Nov. 30, 1644), as if there were 

» RuriiwoTth, ii. 3, 719— 720; Pari. Hist., iii. 294, 295, 308. 

* Wliitelocke, 108 ; PiurL Hist., iii. 295. 

* Whiteloeke, 109 ; Clarendon, ii. 827 ; Pari. Hist., iii. 296 ; Bashworjb. 
S. 8, 721—730 
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so ftul^cict for rejoieiag; The paUic 'vrere aatcHushed at so 
much coldness. Dtss^reeahle rumours began to circulate; 
the victorj, it was sai^ might have been far more decisive; 
but discord reigned among the generals; thej had suffered 
^c king to retreat without impediment^ almost in the very 
face of the army, in a bright moonlight, wl^ the least move* 
fneiit might have prevented it. It was much worse when the 
news came that the king had just reappeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury, that he had, without interruption, 
removed his ardllery from Donnington castle (Nov. 9)^ and 
even offered to renew the battle^ without the parliamentary 
army quitting its inaction. The clamour became general; 
the house of commons ordered an inquiry; Cromwell only 
waited for this opportunity to break out : “ It is to the earl 
of Manchester,” he said, all the blame is to be imputed; 
ever since the battle of Marston Moor, he is afraid to conquer, 
afraid of a great and decisive success; but now, when the 
king was last near Newbury, notliing would have been more 
easy than entirely to destroy his army; I went to the general, 
I showed Inm evidently how this coidd be done, 1 desired bis 
leave to mike the atta^ witb my own brigade; otls^ officers 
urged tins with me, but^he obstinately refused; flaying only, 
that if we were entir^y to overthrow the king’s army, the 
king would still be king, and always have another army to 
keep up the war; while we, if we were beaten, should no 
longer be anything but rebels and traitors, executed and 
forfeited; the law.” These hist words greatly moved 
parliament^ which could not endure that any one should sug- 
gest a doubt as to the legality of its resistance. Next day, in 
the upper houses ^Manchester answered this attack, explained 
his conduct, his words, and in ins turn accused Cromwell of 
insttbor^nation, of falsehood, nay, of treaehmy; for on the 
day of battle, he said, .neither he nor his regiment ap- 
peared ^ the post assigned to them. Cromwell did not reply 
to this but only renewed his own accusations more vio- 

lently tl^ befilh.* 

The Inire^terians were greatly excited; for a long time 
past, Cr^ti^Ii had given rise to much alam in their minds. 

) BashwoTtln ii. 3, 720^732 ; Claraadoo, vt xtrp. 

• BnshWut^ii. 3, 782^736 ; Park Hist* iii. 297 ; Ludlow, 63 ; Glaxeudoo, 
U* 840; Ilollesi Memoirs 19. * 
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They had seen him at first sappte and fawning with Man- 
chester, exalting him on all occasions at the expense of Essex, 
and acquiring, by degreeSj over his army more power thim 
he himself had. He hiid made it the refuge of the inde- 
pendents, of sectaries of eveiy dnss, enemies of the covenant 
as of the king; under li& protection a fanatical licence reigned 
there; each man talked, prayed, and even preached according 
to his own fancy and his own will. In vain, to countervim 
CromweU’s influence, had they appointed colonel Skeldon 
Crawford, a Scotchman and rigid presbyterian, miyor- , 
general; all that Crawford had done, as yot,svas to make ' 
an absurd charge of cowardice against Cromwell, while 
Cromwell, constantly oconpicd in detecting his adversary's 
faults, in depreciating Idm in the opinion of the soldiers, in 
denouncing him to parliament and to the people, soon ren- 
dered him incapable of doing any harm.^ Emboldened by 
this success, and by the visible progress of his party, he had 
opfenly declared liimself the protector of liberty of conscience, 
and had even obtained from parliament, with the aid of the 
frectliinkers and philosophers, the formation of a committeo 
(Sept. 13)* charg^ to inquire how best they might satisfy the 
dissenters^or at least l^ve th^ in peace. Now he attacked 
Manchester himself, never mentioned the Scots but with 
insult, spoke largely of triumphing without them, and even 
of drivix^ them out of England, if they attempted to oppress 
it in their turn; in a word, carried his daring so for, as to 
biing into question the throne itself, the lor^, the whole 
ancient and legal order of the country.* Alarmed and 
indignant, the leaders of the presbyterian and moderate 
political parties, and the Scottish commissioners, Holies, Sta- 
pleton, Merrick, Glynn, &c., met at Essex’s house to devise 
means for defbating so dm^erous an enemy. After a long 
conference, they resolved to consult Whiteloc^e and Ma;^nard, 
both eminent lawyers and JxAh higlily respected by the house, 
and whom they had reason to believe favourable to their 
cause. They were sent for in the name of the lord-general, 
nearly in the middle of the night, without their being told for 
what purpose. They arrived somewhat alarmed at the hour 


> Btillie’s Lettets, ii.iO. ^ lb. 57 ; Journals, Commons, Sept. JU. 

* Whiteloeke, 110 ; Joumals, Lords, Not. 28 , 1614 ; Clarendon, ntwf* 
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and . the circumstances. A{t& a few compliments: ^^Gen* 
tlemen/* said kurd Lowden, the Scottish chancellor, ^*you 
know very well, that lieutenant-general Cromwell is no friend 
of ours, and since the advance of our army into England, he 
hath used all underhand and cunning means to take off from 
our honour and merit of this kingdom; he is also no well- 
wilier to his excellency, whom you and we all have cause to 
love and honour; you Imow very well the accord betwixt the 
two kingdoms, and the union by the solmn league and cove- 
nant, and if any be an incendiary between the two nations, 
t how is he tabe proceeded against? By our law in Scotland, 
We call him an incendiary who kindleth coals of contention 
and causeth differences in the state, to the public damage^ 
and he is tamquam pMicui hastis patria. Whether your 
law be the same or not, and whether, lieutenant-general 
Cromwell be not such an incendiary as is meant by our term, 
and in which way would be best to take to proceed against 
him, if be be such on incendiary, you know best.” 

The two lawyers looked at each other; all were waiting 
for their answer. After a few moments’ silence, Whitelocke 
rose, and said: see none of tills honourable company is 

pleased to discourse further on these points, and I shall 
therefore, with submission to his excellency, declm’e humbly 
and freely my opinion upon those particulars which have 
been so clearly proposed and opened by my lord c^ncellor. 
The sense of the word incendiary’ is the same with us as his 
lordship hath expressed it to be by the law of Scotland; 
whether lieutenant-general Cromwell is such an incendiary 
cannot be known but by proofs of his p^icular words or 
actions, tending to the kindling of this fine of contention be- 
twixt the two nations, and raising of differences between us. 
I take for a ground that my lord-general and my lords the 
commissioners of Scotland, being persons of so great honour 
and auti^nty as you ai*e, must not appear in any business, 
•specially oft an accusation, but such as you shall see beforo- 
«;and wift be di^ly made out, and be brought to the effect 
intended, 1 take lieutenant-general Cromwell to be a gentle- 
man of <|uidk and subtle parts, and who hath, especially of 
late, gained no small interest in the hoi^of commons, nor is 
he waning ef friends in the house of peers, nor of abilities 
in himself to manage his own part or defence to the best od- 
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*«nntngo. I have not yet heard any particulars mentioned by 
tiis excellency, nor by my lord-chancellor or any other^ nor 
tto 1 know any in my private observations, which will amount 
Id a clear proof of such matters as will satisfy the house of 
commons that lieutenant-general Cromwell is an incendiary, 
and to be punished accordingly. I apprehend it to be doubt* 
ful, and therefore cimno^ advise that at this time he should 
be accused for an incendiary; but rather that direction may 
be given to collect such particular passages relating to him, 
and that this being done, we may again wait on your excel-* 
lency, if you please, and upon view of those proofs we shall 4 
be the better able to adidde and your lordships to judge what 
will be fit to be done in this matter.” 

Maynard concurred with Whitclocke, adding, that the 
word “incendiary” was little used in English law, and would 
give rise to great uncertainty. Holies, Stapleton, and Mer- 
rick, strongly urged their views, saying, that Cromwell had 
not so much influence in the house, that they would readily 
take it upon themselves to accuse him, and they mentioned 
facts and words which they said clearly proved his designs. 
But the Scottish iisommissioners refused to engage in the 
struggle, towards two in the morning, Maynard and White- 
locke retired, and the conference had no other result than to 
excite Cromwell to quicken his steps; for “some false 
brother,” says Whitelocke, probably Whitelocke himseU^ 

“ informed him of what had passed.”^ 

Essex and his friends sought another sort of remedy for the 
'evil wliich threatened them ; all their thoughts wore directed 
towards peace. The subject had never been wholly withdrawn 
frem the consideration of parliament: on one occasion a fonnal 
motion had produced a debate and a division favourable to 
peace, in wmeh very few votes, that, indeed, of the speaker 
alone, decided the fate ofthe country (March 29);^ and once 
again, the ambassadors of France and Holland, who were 
continually going backwards and forwards between London 
and Oxford and Oxford and London, offered their mediation, 

> Wliitelocke, 137; Wood, Atbento Oxoniensis, ii. 546. 

* Oc Uie motion to appoint a committee to examine the offer of mediatiotli 
made by tbe ambasaador of Holland, the bouse of commons divided, sixty* 
four to sixty-four; tbe speaker gave a casting vote in the negative; Pari*' 
Hist. ii. 253. 




sincere, and always elnded, though, with aome embar- 
rassment, on both sides*^ So sumy persons desired peae^ 
that no one would have dared to i^w himself op^ly op- 
posed to it; and for the last six months^ a committee of mem- 
bers of both houses, and of ^otch commissioners, had been 
•engaged in framing proposals on the sulyect. 

All at once the prcsbyterian party pressed forward the 
work; in a few days the propos^ Wei'S presented to both 
houses, debated, and adopted (Nov. w and on the 20th of 
' November nine commissioners depart^ to carry them to tho 
king. They thought he was at Wallingford, and presented them- 
sdves before that place; after waiting two hours, while their 
mission, their safe conduct, their retinue^ were successively 
made the subjects of quibbling discussion, the governor, colonel 
Blake, at last received them, to tell them that the king was 
gone, and that they would probably ^nd him at Oxford. 
They wished to sleep at Wallingford, but the conversation 
between Blake and lord Denbigh, president of the committee, 
soon became so warm, Biakus language so rude, and the 
attitude of his garrison so menacing, that they judged it pru- 
dent to retire without delay. The next day, mi arriving near 
Oxford, th^ stopped on a little hill at a short di^ance from 
the city, ahd announced themselves to the governor by a 
trumpeter. Some hours passed, and no answer was returned. 
The king, walking in hia^ garden, perceived on the hill the 
group formed by the commissioners and their suite, in- 
quired who those people were, and on being informed, imme- 
^ately sent Mr. KilHgrewwith orders to introduce them into the 
city, provide lodgings for thmn, and express his regret they 
diould have been kept waiting so long. As they passed 
through the streets of Oxfmd, under the escort of a few 
cavaliers, the populace collected together, loaded them with 
abuse, and even pelted them with stones and mud. Taken to 
a miserable inn, they had scarcely established themselves, 
when a Molent tumult arose near their apartment; HpUes 


1 The lAttbflisiidors of Hollnnd offered the mediation of the states- 
general ogihe iSOih of March, the 12th of July, and the 7th of November, 
MM; the eouut d'Harcourt, ambassador of Ftagee, who anived m London 
in July, liM, had an audience with parliament on the 14th of August, and 
left Ettglead in February; 1645 ; Pari. Hist. iii. 252. 253, 278, 285, 293, 
298, 314; Clarendon, u. 002. > Pori. Hist iii. 299. 
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and Whitdocke immediatdy went out; some rofaiirt^SRsevB 
had entered the great roofli« and were quarreling with the 
commissioners* peoptei calling them and their masters 
"\vretches,” ** traitors,” rebels,” and not suffering them 
to come near the fire. Holies seized one of the officers by 
the collar, and roughly shaking him, pushed him out of tlie 
room, reproaching him for his conduct: Whitelocke did the 
same; the doors of the inn were closed, and the governor 
placed a guard there. In the evening several members of 
the council, Hyde among others, came to see the commis-^ 
sioners, apologized for the disturbance which had taken pl^, 
manifested an extreme desire to co-operate with them in ob- 
taining peace, and the king sent word that he would receive 
them next day (Nov. 2).^ . 

The audience was brief: lord Denbigh read the proposals 
of parliament aloud, in presence of the council and the court: 
they were such as the king did not think himself reduced 
to accept; they required him to surrender his power to the 
distrust of parliament, his party to its vengeance. More than 
once a murmur of anger brdce Ibrth from among those pre- 
sent; at one time particularly, yrhen lord Denbigh named / 
prince Expert and prince klaurice, who were standing by, os (; 
excluded from any amnesty, a roar of laughter was on the 
lips of the courtiers; but the king, turning round with a 
severe look, imposed silence onvaU, and continued to listen 
patiently and ^avdy. The reading over : “ Have you 
power to treat?’ asked he of lord Denbigh. “ No, sir; we 
had in charge to bring these propositions to you, and desire 
your answer in writing.” **Well,” replied the king, “I 
will give it you as soon as I can;” and the commissioners re- 
turned to their inn.* 

The same e^Wng^ with the consent of their colleagues, 
Holies and Wliitelocke paid a visit to brd Lindsey, a gentle- 
man of the chamber, and an old friend, whose wounds had 
prevented him from coming to them. They had scarcely 
been with him a quarter of an hour when the king came in, 
and advancing towards them with an air of kindness, said, ** I 
am aonj, gentlemen, diat you can bring me no better propo- 
rtions for peace, nor more reasonable than these are.” 

1 Whitelocke, US; Perl. Hkt in. 310. ’ PaH. Hist iiL 3l<k 
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Holies, they sre such as the parliam^t thought fit 
to agree on, and I hope a good issue may be had out of them.”^ 
The king: ** I know you could bring no other than ivhat 
th^ would send, but 1 confess 1 do not a little wonder at 
some of them, particularly at the qualifications; surely you 
yourselves cannot think them to be reasonable or honourable 
for me to grant.” Holies: Truly/ sir, I could have wished 
that some of them had been otherwise than they ai*e, but 
your majesty knows that these things are all carried by the 
i mtyor vote.” The king; “ I know they are, and am confident 
you who are here and your friends (I must not say your 
party) in the house, endeavoui’cd to have had them other- 
wise; for 1 know you are well-willers to peace.” White- 
locke: 1 have had the honour to attend your majesty often 
here before upon tliis errand, and am sorry it was not to better 
effect.” The king; “ I wish, Mr. Whitelock^ that others 
had been of your judgment, and Mr. Holles’s judgment, and 
then, I believe, we had a happy end to our diffei'cnces before 
now; for my part, I do earnestly desire peace; and in order 
to it, and out of the confidence I have of ypu two that are hci*e 
with me, I ask your opinion and advice what answer will be 
best for me to give at this time to your propo^t|pn, which 
may probabty further such a peace as all good men desire.” 
Holies: ‘‘ Your majesty will pardon us if we are not capable, 
in our present condition, tp advise your majesty.” Tniite- 
locke: “ We now by accident have the honour to be in your 
majesty’s presence; but our present employment disables us 
from advising your majesty, if wc were otherwise, worthy, in 
this particular.” The king: For your abilities I iwn able to 
judge, and I now look not on you in your employments from 
the parliament, but as friends and my private subjects, 1 re- 
quire yoiu? advice.” Holies: To speak in a private capacity, 
your mqjesty sees that we have been very free; and touching 
your ans\f or, I shall say further, that 1 think the best answer 
would be ^our own coming amongst us.” The king: How 
can I conic thither with safety?” Holies: “ I am confident 
there would be no danger to your person to come away di- 
rectly to ^your parliament.” The king: That may be a 
que$tion; . but I suppose your principals who sent you hither 
will expect a present answer to your message.” Wliitelocke: 
The bei^ i>resent and most satisfactory answer, I humbly 
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believe, would be your xhc^esty’s presence wHith your parlia- 
ment.” The king: Let tbs pass by that; oud let me desire 
you two, IMr. Holies and Mr. Whitelocke, to go into the next 
room, ar4d a little confer together, and to set down somewhat 
in writings which you apprehend may be fit for me to return as 
an answer to your message, and that, in your judgment, may 
facilitate and promote tfes good work of peace.” Holies: 

“ We shall obey your majesty’s command.” 

They both went into another room; and, after some hesi- 
tation, Whitelocke, carefully disguising his handwriting, . 
drew up the opinion the king had requested of tliem; then, * 
leaving the paper on the table, they rejoined his majesty. 
The king went by himself into the room they had quitted, 
took the paper, came back with it, and then, after some con- 
versation, very gracious on his part,* withdrew. The com- 
missioners directly returned to their inn, and maintained, 
with their colleagues, a profound silence as to what had 
passed.^ 

Three days after (Nov. 27),' the king sent for the com- 
mittee, and, delivering to lord Denbigh a sealed paper, with- 
out superscription, said: “ This is my answer; take it to 
those wh^ sent you.” Surprised at this unusual form, and 
at finding the king so obstinate in refusing to give the name 
of parliament to the houses at Westminster, the earl begged 
leave to retire for a moment witltjiis colleagues to deliberate 
on what they should do. Why should you deliberate?” 
said the king; “ you have no power to treat; you told me so 
yourself when you arrived, and I know you liave had no 
post since.” L^d Denbigh insisted, alleging that the com- 
mittee might perhaps have some observations to oiler to his 
majesty. ^ Gentlemen,” said the king, warmly, “ I will 
hear anything you have to deliver from London, but none of 
the fancies and chimeras taken up at Oxford; by your favour, 
you sh^ put no tricks on me.” “ Sir,” replied the earl, 
we are not persons to put tricks upon any one, much less 
upon your majesty.” “ I mean it not to you.” “ Will your 
majesty at least allow us to inquire to whom this paper is 
addressed?” It is my answer; you must take it, if it were 
a ballad, or a song of Robin Hood.” “ The business wliich 


» Whitelocke* 113; Holies, Memoirs, 38. 
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teooghttis here, sire, is of soti^what mcnro importance ihaa 
a baSad.” ** 1 know it; but I repeat, you tcdd me you had 
no power to treat; my memory is as go^ as yours; you were 
only charged to deliver these pi*opo8^ to me; an honest 
postilHon would have done as well.” " I hope your majesty 
does not take us for postillions” I do not say that; but, 
once mor^ this is my answer; you must take it; 1 am not 
bound to anything more.” The conversation became warmer 
ev^ moment. Holies and Pierpoint endeavoured in vain 
to get the king to say, that he addressed his message to the 
two chambers. The commissioners at last agreed to receive it 
in its existing form, and quitted the presence. In the evening, 
Mr. Ashbumham, the king’s valet-de-chombre, came to 
them. “ His majesty,” he said, ** is sensible some wonls may 
have fallen from him in; his passion that might give discon- 
tent; it was not so intended by him, and he desires the best 
construction may be put upon it.” The commissioners made 
protestations of their respectful deference to the king’s 
words, and set out for London, accompanied by a trumpeter, 
authorized to receive the answer of parMament to the sealed 
paper of which they were the bearers.^ v 

It only contained the request of a safe-conduct % the duke 
of Bichmond and the earl of Southampton, by whom the 
king promised to send, in a few days, an express and detailed 
answer. The safe-conduct was at once granted; and imme- 
diately upon their arrival (Deo. 14), the two lords hod an 
audience (Dec. 16). Even they did not bring any answer; 
their official mission was limited to a request that conferences 
should be opened, and negotiators named on both sides to 
treat of peace. But after delivering this message^ they 
remained in London; the report spread that a crowd of 
suspected persons were arriving; several memb«^ of the two 
bouses hid frequent interviews with the two lords. The 
common jcouncil, in which the independents prevailed, mani- 
fested gt^t uneasiness. The two lords were requested to 

s il. d, 848; Pari. Hist., iii. 308 — 312; Wliitelocke, 114. 

LordDen1^h> report and Whitelooiks narrative, though ^th eye- witnesses, 
present several important points of difference here, but they may be ex- 
plained by the official character of the first of mese documents, evidmitly 
arranged among the commissioners, so that it would suit parliament and 
the occasion. Pari. Hist., iii. 309 



dcfMUt; thej stiQ lingered tmder frivolous pi’etexts. The 
agitation increased; the passions of the people threatened 
to break out before party intrigues oould be accomplished. 
At last, urged even by the friends of peace, the two lords 
returned to Oxf(^ (Dec. 24), and three weelis after their 
departure, it was a^raed that forty commissioners, tiventj* 
three from the parliaments of the two kingdoms, and seven* 
teen from the king, should meet at Uxbridge^ to discuss 
regularly the conditions of a treaty.^ 

But while the presbyterians were negotiating peace, the 
independents were preparing war. On the Dth of De* 
eember, the commons had assembled to take into considera- 
tion the suiferings of the kingdom, and to devise some remedy 
for them.' No one rose to speak; all seemed expecting some 
decisive measure, of which every one wished to avoid the 
responsibility. After a long silence, Ci'omwell addressed tlie 
house: Now is the time to speak, or for ever hold the 
tongue. The important occasion is no less than to save a 
nation, out of the bleeding, nhy Oflmost dying condition, the 
long contiiHiaince of the war luUh already reduced it to. If 
we do not prosecute this war in a more speedy, vigorous, and 
effectual maser, casting off all lingering proceedings,' like 
soldiers of fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war, we shall 
make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of a par- 
liament. For what do the enemy say, nay, what do many 
say that were friends at the beginning of the parliament? 
Even this, that the members of l^th houses have got great 
places and commands, and the sword into their hands, and 
what by interest ip parliament, and what by power in the 
army, perpetuity oontiaue themselves in grandeur, and 
not permit the war c^dily to end, lest their own power 
should determine with it. This I speak here to our own 
faces is but what others do utter abroad behind our backs. 
1 am far from reflecting on any; I know the worth of those 
commanders, members of both houses, who are yet in power; 
but if I may s^k my conscience, \|pthout reflection on any, 
1 do conceive, if the army be not put into another method 
and the war more yigorously prosecuted, the people can bear 


1 Rushwortli, ii. 8, 846; Fiui. Hist., iu. 310-320; Cliureiuto, 

ii. 8G0. 



tbe war' no longer, and will enfo^ jou to i^^^Aalionourable 
But this 1 would recommend jouir j^dence, not 
to hisist upon anj complaint or oversight of any commander* 
in-chief upon any occasion whatsoever; for as 1 must acknow- 
ledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know they can rarely 
be avoided in military affairs; therefore^ waiving a strict in- 
quiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves 
to the remedy which is most necessary; and I hope we 
have each true English hearts and zealous affections towards 
the general weal of our mother country, so as no members of 
either house will scruple to deny themselves of their own 
private interests for the public good ; nor account it to be a dis- 
honour done to them, whatever the parliament shall resolve 
upon in this weighty matter/* • 

Another member went on: “ whatever is the matter, two 
summers are passed over, and we are not saved. Our vic- 
tories (the price of blood invaluable) so gallantly gotten^ 
and, which is more, so graciously bestowed, seem to have 
been put into a bag with holes; for what we win at one 
time, we lose at another. A summer’s vietoi^ has proved 
but a win|cr*s story: the game has shut hp with autumn, 
to be^new played again next spring, as if the blo<jd that has 
been shed were only to manure the field of war, tor a more 
plentiful cyop of contention. I determine nothing; but this 
I would say, it is apparent that the forces being.under several 
great comiiuinders, want of good correspondency amongst the 
chieftaiira, ■ has oftentimes hindered the public service.” 

There is but one means of ending so many evils,*’ said 
Zoucli Tat^, an obscure fanatic, and whom the importance of 
his profiPsal did not draw from his obscurity; which is that 
every oho of us should freely renounce himself. I inovo^ that 
no meiriber of either house shall during this war, enjey or 
execute ;;any office or command, civil or military, and that an 
ordinan^ be brought in accordingly.*’^ 

This ^posol was not absolutely new; already, thcyeorbefoi’e 
(pec. 1 A similfqiJdea had been expressed, in the upper 

house, tiiough casually and withput I'csqlt;^ and recently (Nov. 
14, commons, doubtless to appease public clamour, 

* KttHlIirortb, i. 4, ; Pori. Hist. iii. 020 ; Clnrenaom ii. 84B : viho^a 
fteeount is evidently inexact. ^ i*ar). Hist. iii. 187. 



had ordered ah ii^quixy^ into tlie number and value of the offices 
of all kinds held hjr members of parliament. Either by de- 
sign or from emibarrassment, the presbyterians hesitated at 
first to op|)osc Tate's motion, and it passed almost without 
objection. But two days after, when it was again brought 
forward in the form of a distinct resolution, the debate was 
long and violent, and was renewed four times in the course of 
a week (Dec. 11, 14, 17, 19). It was clear that it was in- 
tended to take from the moderate politicians, from the pres- 
byterians, from the first leaders of the revolution, the execu- 
tive power, to confine them to Westminster Hall, and to form 
an army independent of parliament. The opposition was re- 
newed at each sitting; every time with more warmth. Even 
some who were in the habit of keeping fair with the inde- 
pendents, spoke against the measure. ‘‘You know,” said 
Whitelocke, “ that among the Greeks and Homans the 
greatest offices, both of war and peace, were conferred upon 
their schatprs: and their reasons were, because they, having 
greater inter^ts than others, were the more capable to do 
them the greatest service. And having the same interest 
with the senate and present at their debates, they understood 
their business the better, and were less apt to break that trust 
which so nearly concerned their private interests, which were 
involved with .the public. 1 humbly Submit the application 
to your judgment; yoiir ancestors did thisr they thought the 
members of parliament fittest to be employed in the greatest 
offices; I hope you will be of the same judgment, and not at 
this time pass this ordinance, and ^hereby discourage your 
faithM servants.”* 

Others went still further, and openly denounced the secret 
ambition of their rivals. “ You talk of self-renouncing,” said 
they; “ it will be only the tnumph of envy and self-ends.”^ 
But the public had little faith in these pre^ctions; the pres- 
byterian party was worn out and in discredit ; all who 
did not belong to it, saw it fall without regret. Though 
the independents were far from b^ing in a majority in 
the house, their proposition passed triumphantly through all 
its stages: in vain, as a last endeavour, did the friends of 

f 

^ Joumals, Commons. * Whitelocke, ISO. * Ih. 
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Essex require that he should be excited from the proliibitioni 
their amendment was rejected; and» on the 21st of December, 
the ordinance was definitively adopted,^ and transmitted to 
the house of lords. 

The Presbyterians rested all their hopes in that house; the 
peers had an imperative interest in rejecting the bill; almost 
all of them were affected by it; by it they would lose every 
vestige of power. But then, herein, as regarded public 
opinion, was precisely a source of discredit and weakness. 
To diminish the effect of this, to free themselves from all 
suspicion of connivance with the court at Oxford, to dis- 
courage the royalist plots, always ready to break out*, above 
all, to gratify the passions of the presbytQrian party, the leaders 
of that party, while they sought to check the progress of re- 
volution, offered it concessions and victims. Four prosecu- 
tions, begun long ago, but which had been left in abeyance, 
were resumed and energetically pushed forward; that of lord 
Maeguire, for taking part in the Irish rebellion; of the two 
Hothams, father and son, for having agreed to surrender 
Hull to the king; of Sir Alexander Carew for a similar offence 
in the isle of St. Nicholas, of which he was governor; finally, 
of Laud, already more than once begun, laid osMe, and re- 
sumed. Haeguire, the Hothams, and Carew, were guilty 
of recent crimes, legally proved, and which might have 
imitators t hut Laud, four yedrs a prisoner, aged, infirm, 
had oidyfto answer for his co-operation in a tyranny, now 
four yeara since put an end to. As in the trial of Straf- 
ford, it was impossible to prove high treason against him 
law. To condemn him, like Strafford, by a hill of attainder, 
the king’s consent was necessary; but theological hatred is as 
subtle as implacable. At the head of the prosecution was that 
same Prynne whom Laud had formerly caused to be so odiously 
mutilated, and who was now eager in his turn to humiliate 
and crash his enemy. After a long trial, in which the arch- 
hislK>p; ahqwq4-^ore talent and prudence than might have 
been fzpe^e^ a simple ordinance of parliament, voted by 
seven lords only, and illegal, even according to the traditions 
of par&mentaiy tyranny, pronounce^ his condemnation. He 
<died with pious courage, full of contempt for his adversaries* 


' Dec. 17, by 100 to 93. 
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and of fear for the future fate of the king.^ The other trials 
had the same result; and in six weeb, the sci^old was 
erected five times on Tower-hill,^ oftener than had occurred 
since the commencement of the revolution.^ The measures 
of general govemm^t were directed in the same spirit. 
A week before Laud's execution (Jan. 3), the liturgy of the 
Anglican church, hitherto tolerated, was definitively alralished; 
and on the proposal of the assembly of divines, a book en- 
^titled * Directions for Public Worship’ received in its stead 
the sanction of parliament.^ The party leaders were quite 
aware that this innovation would meet with great oppo* 
sition, and cared little for its success; but to retain the power 
about to escape them, they needed all the support of the fana- 
tical Presbyterians, and refused them nothing. The inde- 
pendents, on their side, used every effort to get the upper 
house to adopt the decisive ordinance; petitions recommenced, 
some of them even threatening, demanding that the lords and 
commons should sit together in one assembly.^ A solenm 
fast was ordained (Dec. 18), in order to call down, upon sc 
grave a deliberation, some light from the Lord; the two housui^ 
only were present at the sermons preached that day in West* 
minster, doubtless to leave the preachers a fuller career, and 
Vane and Cromwell had taken care to select their men.® At 
last, after repeated messages and conferences, the commons 
went in a body to the upper house to demand the adoption of 
the ordinance (Jan. 13}^, but the lords had taken their reso- 
lution, and on the very day of tliis marked step, the ordinance 
was rejected. 

1 According to the Jonrnols of the House, of Lords, twenty peers sot on 
the day on which Load was condemned ; but probably several went out be* 
fore tlie vote wos taken ; for it is shown, by unquestionable documents, 
that the majority who condemned him consisted only of the earls of Kent, 
Pembroke, Salisbury, Bolingbroke, and the knds North, Grey of Work, and 
Bruce (Somenf Tracts, ii. 2S7). Lord Bruce afterwards denied that he had 
voted. 

* Sir Alezoxuler Carew was executed Bee. US, 1644; John Hotibam, the 
younger, Jan. 1, 1646; Sir John Hotham, Jon. 2; Laud, Jan. 10; and lo^ 
Maeguire, Feb. 20. 

» State Trials, iv. 316, &o.; Pari. Hist. iii. 316, 320, 322. 

^ Neal, Hist, of the Puritans, iii. 127. 

* Bushworth, i. 4, 6 ; Linga^, Hist, of England, x. 282.‘ 

Clarendon, ii. 845; Whitelocke, 110. 
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The victory seemed great and the moment propitious for 
making use of it. The negotiations at Uxbridge were drawing 
near. On the urgent entreaties of the fugitive members who 
had obscurely opened at Oxford tlieir second sessioni Charles 
had at last consented (towards the ejid of Decemberj^ 1644) to 
give the name of parliament to the houses at Westminster: 

If there had been in the council,” he wrote to the queen, 
** but two persons of my mind, I would never have given 
wny.”^ Pie had at the same time named his commissioners,^ 
who were nearly all friends of peace; and among the parliament 
commissioners, 3 Vane, St. John, and Prideaux, alone enter- 
tained other views. On the 29th of January the negotiators 
arrived at Uxbridge, full of good intentions and hope. 

They met with mutual earnestness and courtesy. They 
had all long known each other; many, before these sad dis- 
sensions, had been united by ties of friendship. On the very 
evening of their arrival, Hyde, Colepepper, Palmer, White- 
locke. Holies, Pierpoint, exchanged visits, congratulating each 
other onr working together to procure peace for the country. 
More embarrassment and reserve, however, was observable 
in the commissioiiera from Westminster, who bore the yoke 
of rougher and more mistrustful masters. The negotiations 
were to last twenty days; the subjects for especial considera- 
tion were religion, the militia, and Ireland. It was agreed 
that each of thesp questions should be discussed for three 
days, taken as might be arranged, consecutively or alter- 
nately. > So long as these preliminaries were the only busi- 
ness in hand, everything went on very smoothly; there was 

1 Memoirs of Ludlow. 

3 The duke of Bichniond, the ]sarq,uis. of Hertford, the earls of South- 
ampton, Kingston, tmd Chichester;, the lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and 
Colepepper ; the secretary of state Nicholas, sir Edward Hyde, sir Kdward 
Lane, sir Orlando Bridgeman, sir Thomas Gardiner, Mr. John Ashbamhnm, 
Mr. Geolll^ Palmer, Dr. Stewart, and their suite, in all one hundred and 
eight persons. 

• ’ The ^s JCojthnmberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Denbigh ; lord 
Wenmau, .Illesir8*fmnzil Holies, William Pierpoint, Oliver St. John, White- 
locke, Jol^ Carew, Edmund Prideaux, and sir Harry Vane, for the English 
parliament; the earl of Lowden, the marquis of Argyle, the lords Maitland 
and Balmerino, sir Archibald Johnston, sir Charges Erskine, sir John Smith, 
Messrs. George Dnndas, Hugh Kennedy, Robert Berkley, and Alexander 
Henderson, foodie Scottish parliament, with their suite; in all, one hun- 
dred and ^ght ]^ons. ^ 
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entire confidence on both sides^ perfect politeness. But when, 
at length, the leal discussion began (Jan. 30), around the 
table at which the nc|;otiators were seated, all the difficulties 
reappeared. Each of the parliamentary factions had its fun- 
damental point, of which it would not bate a jot; the presby- 
terians, the privileged establishment of tlieir church; the 
politicians, the command of the militia; the independent^ 
liberty of conscience; and the king, obliged to concede to all, 
only obtained from each such sacrifices as the others abso- 
lutely refused. Each party, moreover, kept constantly in 
view the question whether, peace being concluded, power 
would.be in its hands, for neither would treat except on this 
condition. The subject of religion being taken first, the discus- 
sion soon assumed the character of a theological controversy; 
they argued, instead of negotiating;. they were more anxious 
to make out a case than to make peace. By degrees, acri- 
mony pervaded the interequse late so amicable ; it o^ cn 
made its way into those private conversations in which some 
of the negotiators at times sought to remove the obstacles 
which impeded their public discussions. Among the com- 
missioners from Oxford, Hyde^ more especially, was courted 
by those pf Westminster, who knew Iiim to be a man of 
superior judgment, and in great credit with the king. Lord 
Lowden, chancellor of Scotland, and the earls of Amibi-oke 
and Dcnbigli, had long and frank interviews with him 
on the dangers of the future, on the sinister designs which 
were fermenting in pai'liament, on the necessity tliat the king 
should give up a great deal to save the whole. Hyde readily 
entered into these communications; but the susceptibility of 
his self-love, the unbending haughtiness of his intellect, his dry 
and sarcastic tone, his scornful honesty, nearly always offended 
and repelled those who sought his society. The least inci- 
dent revealed all these perplexities all the futility of the 
peaceful wishes of the negotiators. On a market day, in 
the church of Uxbridge, a man of the name of Love, a 
fanatic preacher from l^ndon, inveighed, in the presence 
of a large congregation, against the royalists and the treaty, 
with the most outrageous virulence. No good can come 
of it," said he; those people are here from Oxford with 
hearts full of blood; they only want to amuse the people till 
they can do them some notable injury; this treaty is os far 
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from peace as hearea frcmi helk” The king’s eommisaionerb 
required that the man should be punished for his insolence, 
but the parliamentarians dared do no more than send him 
from Uxbridge.^ Unfayourable reports cireulated as to the 
king’s real intentions; it was said iktt though he had 
yielded so far to the wishef of his council he had no wish 
for peace, had promised the queen to conclude nothing with- 
out her consent, and was far more intent upon fomenting the 
internal dissensions of parliament, than on coming to a genuine 
understanding with it. He was even suspected of being 
secretly in treaty with the papists of Ireland to raise an army 
among them; and the most solemn protestations of his com- 
missioners did not succeed in dispelling the distrust of the 
city on this subject. 

Meanwhile the assigned period for terminating the nego- 
tiations approached, and the parliament showed very little in- 
clinUtion to prolong them. Desperate at seeing the negotiators 
about to separate without result, the friends of peace, towards 
the middle of February, concerted a hnal effort. It seemed . 
to them that some concession on the part of the king with 
reference to^ the militia, the offer, for instance, of giving up 
the command of it for some years to leaders, hall' of whom 
should 1)6 luuned by parliament, would not be without its 
effect. ' Lord Southampton proceeded in all haste to Oxford 
to obtain this concession from the king. Charles at first re- 
fused; the earl entreated; other noblemen joined him, on 
their knees, in supplicating the king, for the sake of his crown 
and his people, not to reject this chance of favourable negoti- 
ation. Charles at last yielded; and the desire for peace was 
so fervent in the minds of his councillors, that in their joy at 
this success, all difficulties seemed well nigh atan end. FaMax 
and Crcntwdl were among those to whom the king was him- 
self to propose that the command of the militia should be 
entrustecL At supper, gaiety reigned round the royal table. 
The king^mplain^ that his Wine was not good; 1 hope,” 
said one qf ^Q^pany, laughingly, that, in a few dayr*. 
your majfety'Will drink better at GuilJIiall with the lord 
mayor.” 'Neixt morning, lord Southampton, about to return 
to T7xbri%e, waited on the king to r^ive, in writing, the 

' daiVndct, iU 267 ; Bashworth, ii. 3, 848; WltUslocke, 
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agreed upon; but, to hia extreme astomslimeni^ 
Charles yrith£ew his promise^ and definitively refused the 
concesskm.^ 

A letter from Meatros^ received during the^ night from 
the other end of Scotiandi with a rapidity abiost unexampled, 
had induced this sudden change. A fortnight before, at 
Inverlochy, in Argyleshire, Montrose had gained a brilliant 
victory over the l^ttish. troops commanded by Argyle him- 
self (Feb. 2).* After giving an account of it to the king, he 
went on to express his utter aversion to all treaties with the 
rebel parliament in England. Greatly,” he wrote — “greatly 
as the .success of your majesty’s arms in Scotland had exhi- 
larated my heart, this news from England has more than 
counterbalanced that joy. The last time 1 had the honour of 
seeing your majesty, 1 fully explained to you what 1 know so 
well to be the designs of your i-ebellious subjects in both king- 
doms ; and your majesty may, perhapi^ remem^r how much you 
were then convinced that 1 was in the right. I am sure that 
since then nothing can. have happened which can have changed 
your majesty’s opinion on the subject. The more you grant, 
the more will j>e demanded of you; and I have but too many 
reasons to i>e certain that they will not be content till they 
have rendered your mt^jesty a mere king of straw. Pardon 
me, then, august and sacred sovereign, if I venture to say 
that, in my humble opinion, it is unworthy of a king to treat 
with rebel subjects while they retain the sword in hand. 
God forbid that I should seek to repress the mercy of your 
majesty! but I shudder with horror when I think of a treaty 
being in hand while your ms^tsty and those people are in the 
field, with two armies. Permit me, in all humility, to assure 
your majesty that, with the blessing of Gk)d, I am in the right 
way to make this kingdom submit again to your power; and 
if the measures I have qoneerted with your other faithful 
subjects do not fail, which is hardly to Im supposed, before 
the end of this summer, I shall be in a position to come to 
the assistance of your majesty, with a gallant army; and, sus-^ 
tained by the justice of your cause, you will inflict on these 
i-cbels, in England and in Scotland, the just chastisement of 

> Wellwood'H Memoirs (171 A), 02; Banks, A Critical Retiew of tlie 
Life of Oliver CromweU (1760), 108. * Whitclocke. 136 
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their rebellion. When I have submitted this kingdom to 
your power, and have conquered ijx>m Dan to Beer-shebo, 
as I doubt not I shall very quickly, 1 hope 1 may have then 
to say, as David’s general said to his master: *Come thou^ lest 
Uds country he caUed by my name ;* for in all my actions I 
have nothing in view but the glory and interest of your ma- 
jesty.”^ This letter had restor^ to the king his utmost hopes ; 
though less confident, lord Southampton did not insist; and 
he brought the refusal to Uxbridge, without explaining the 
cause of it. The conferences were broken off, and the pres- 
byterian chiefs returned to Westminster, almost broken- 
hearted at a discomfiture, which threw them back once more 
into all the dangers of their situation.^ > 

Li their absence, that situation had grown still more perilous. 
Compelled to abandon, for awhile at least, the self-denying 
ordinance, the independents had directed their most aident 
efforts to the measure which was to . accompany it, the re- 
organization of the army. In a few days, everything had been 
prepared, concerted, settled; the plan, the form, the expense, 
^he means of providing for it.^ Only one army was for the 
future to be kept on foot, composed of twenty-one thousand 
men, and commanded by one general, who was even to be in- 
vested with the right of naming all the officers, subject to the 
approbation of parliament. This general was Fairfax. For 
a long time past, his distinguished valour, the frankness of 
his character, the success of his expeditions, the warlike en- 
thusiasm with which his presence inspired the troops, had 
lixed public attention upon him; and Cromwell had answered, 
tiublicly in the house, privately to his party for the fitness of 
tliis choice. Essex retained his rank, W^aller and Manchester 
Iheir commissions, but without even a shadow of power. On 
the 28tlv of Januaiy, the ordinance which w^ to regulate the 
execution of this measure was sent to the lords. They en- 
deavoured at least to retard its adoption, by proposing various 
amendm^ts, and protracting the debate on each. But in this 
bistancef reristfihce Was difficult, for the ordinance had the 
sanction'of the people, who were convinced tlwt the multi- 

> Wellwood, ut sup. , Whiteloeke, 134. 
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plicily of amies and their chiefs was the true cause of the 
prolongation and inefficacy of the war. Strong in this sup* 
porty the commons urged the measure forward; the lords at 
last yielded (Feb. 15); and on the 19th of February, two 
days before the rupture of the negotiations at Uxbridge, 
Fairfax, introduced into the house, received with a simple 
and modest air, standing by the chair which had been pre- 
pared for him, the officiid compliments of the speaker.^ 

On their return to Westminster, the preshyterian leaders 
endeavoured .to redeem this defeat. The upper house com- 
plained bitterly of theiiyurious and even threatening language 
which had been lately used in reference to them, and of . the 
report everywhere in circulation that the commons meditated 
the abolition of the peerage. The commons answered by a 
solemn declaration of their profoundrespect for therightsof the 
lords and their firm resolution to uphold them (March 24).^ The 
Scottish commissioners addressed to both houses (March 3), in 
the name of the covenant, a remonstrance at once sharp and 
timid.^ The commons, without noticing it, transmitted to the 
lords another ordinance, still further enlarging Fairfax’s powers, 
and striking out from hi's commission the injunction hitherto 
repeated in all similar documents, *^to watch over the safety 
of the king’s person.” The lords voted that it should be re- 
stored ; the commons refused (March 29): this phrase,” 
they said, would dishearten their soldiers, and encourage 
the king to adventure his person to come at the head of hSs 
army into any danger.” The lords insisted, and in three suc- 
cessive debates, notwithstanding the active efforts of the 
commons, the votes were equally divided in the upper house 
on this question.^ Everything remained in suspense: the 
commons dcchired tha^ for their part, having now done every- 
thing in their power, if the delay caused any misfortune, the 
lords alone must answer for it to the country (March 31).^ 
The latter begap to grow weary of a resistance of which they 
foresaw not only the futility, but the approaching end. While 
this was going on, the marquis of Argyle arrived from Scot- 
land: a preshyterian in religion, he inclined in politics to the 
bolder class of thinkers ; and the independents. Vane and 

> Whitelocke, 181; Pari. Hist ill. 840; RushworOi, i. 3, 7; Holies, 34. 
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Cromwdl in particular, soon contracted fmiinUma^witkhiia* 
Argyle, besides,. had recent usuries ta avenge: a man of 
supple and profound intellect, with great activitjr of mind, 
but firmer in the council thw in the field, he liM gone no 
nearer the battle, in which the Scots were defeated at In- 
verlochy by Montrose, than the middle of the lak^ and 
had taken to flight the instant he saw his soldiers dis- 
perse.^ From that day, both in England and in Scotland, the 
cavaliers never mentioned his name without insult, and their 
complete fall could alone satisfy his vengeance. He employed 
his influence to dissuade the Scottish commissioners and some 
of the presbyterian leaders from further opposition, nol^ only 
to the reorganization of the army, but to the self-denying or- 
dinance itself; an opposition, he said, from which ever}i;hiag 
suffered, and which sooner or the necessity of the case 
must inevitably overcome.^ Essex saw the resolution of his 
friends daily more and more wavering. Determined to anti- 
cipate their weakness, he announced that he would resign his 
commission; and on the 1st of April, rising in his place in the 
upper houses with a paper in his hand, to which he constantly 
referred, for he was altogether unskilled in the art of speaking, 
he said: ‘♦IVfy lords, having received this great charg<e in obe- 
dience to the commands of both houses, and taken their sword 
into my hand, I can with confidence say that I have for these 
now almost^ three years, faifihfally served you, and 1 hope, 
without loss of honour to myself or prejudice to the public. 
I see, by the no>v coming up of these ordinances, that it is 
the desire of the house of commons that my commission may 
be vacated; and it hath been no particular respect to myseif 
(whatever is whispered to the contrary) that bath mode me 
thus long, omit to declare my readiness thereto, it being not 
unknown to divers men of honour, that I had resblvcd it after 
the action of Gloucester, but that some importunities (pressed 
on me witti arguments of public advantage, and that by those 
of unquesMonable afifection) overruled me therein. 1 now do 
it, and r^um lil^" commission into those hands that gave it 
me; wish^g it may prove as good an expedient to the present 
distempens, as some wiU have it believed. 1 think it not im- 
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modesty that I entreat both houses that those officers of mine 
which are now laid by, might have their debentures audited, 
some considerable part of their arrears paid them for their • 
support, and the remain^ secured them by the public faith. 
My lords, I know that jealousies cannot be avoided in the 
unhappy condition of our present affairs, yet wisdom and 
charity should put such restraint thereto, as not to allow it to 
become destructive* I hope that this advice from me is not 
unseasonable, wishing myself and friends may, among ethers, 
participate the benefit thereof; this proceeding from my affec- 
tion to the parliament, the prosperity whereof I shall ever 
wish from my heart, what return soever it bring myself — I 
being no single example, in that kind, of that fortune l.now 
undergo.”^ 

lliis speech seemed to the upper house quite a providential 
deliverancei: They hastened to inform the commons that 
they adopted the ordinance for the reorganization of the army, 
without amendment (April 3). At the same time, the earls 
of Denbigh and Manchester tdso gave in their resignation. 
The house voted them, for this patriotic sacrifice, thanks and 
promises, which the commons fully sanctioned. The next 
day, a self-denying ordinance, somewhat differing from the 
first, but tending to just the same results, passed without ob- 
stacle in the upper house and men congratulated them- 
selves on seeing at last terminated a contest which had caused 
them so much anxiety. 

t Pwl. Higt. iii. 352. 

s Pari. Hist. ifi. 353 — 355. See the self-denyin- ordinance, in the Pms 
liunentary History, iii. 355. 
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of the royalist party in the west — ^Flight and anxiety of the king — ^IVCon- 
trose's victory in Scotland — The king attempts to join him, hut without 
success — Defeat of Montrose-- The king's stay at Newaik — He returns 
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parliament rejects the overture — ^New elections — The king treats with 
the insurgent Irish — The trejaty discovered— Defeat of the last royalist 
troops— The king escapes from Oxford and seeks refuge in tlie ScotUsU 
camp. . ^ 

No sooner had Essex and Manchester given in their resigna- 
tion, than Fairfax quitted London (April 3), and fixing his 
head-quarters at Windsor, set himself assidupusly to work to 
form, out of their two armies, the new force he was to com- 
mand. It had been predicted that this process would meet 
with violent resistance; and Cromwell, to whom, as well as 
to Essex and Manchester, the self-denying ordinance ex- 
tended, had repelled all such fears, protesting, that as far as 
he was concerned, ** his soldiers had been taught to march 
or remain, to fight or to lay down their arms, according to 
the connnonds of parliament.” Some seditions, however, 
broke opt, particularly at Reading, where there were five 
regiment Jteex's infantry, and in Hertfordshire where 
oight sejnad^ns of his cavalry were quartered, under the 
command of colonel Dalbier. The presence of Skippon, who 
had been named migor-general of the new army, and his 
rough but eSective eloquence, sufficed to appease the regi- 
ments at Reading (April 6). Those of Dalbier were not so 
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readily tranquillized; it was even reported in London that 
they were about to join the king at Oxford; and St. John, 
ever violent and disposed to severity, wrote to the leaders in 
Hertfordshire, to fall suddenly, and sword in hand, on the 
factious. But through the influence of some of the cashiered 
officers and of Essex himself, Dalbier at last submitted, and 
proceeded to head-quarters. In truth, the discontent among 
the soldiers was of no very marked character, and they re- 
signed themselves without difficulty to their new leaders. 
The parliament gave them a fortnight’s pay, and ordered that 
the confiscated estates of some of the delinquents should be 
sold to satisfy the most -pressing demands. Cromwell’s sol- 
diers also mutinied, notwithstanding his guarantee to the 
contrary, declaring they would serve under no other leader; 
and Cromwell alone had power enough over them to make 
them return to their duty. At the first intimation of their 
insubordination, he set off to render, as he said, this last 
service to parliament before he quitted his command. To - 
wards the 20th of April, the work was almost accomplished; 
all the new corps were organized without difficult}'^; in Lon- 
don alone, the excitement was prolonged by the crowds of 
cashieredfofficers who all docked thither, either to solicit the 
payment of their arrears, or to watcli the progress of events.* 
At Oxford the king and court were full of liope. After 
the rupture of the negotiations at Uxbridge, and notwith- 
standing the brilliant news from Scotland, Charles had felt 
some uneasiness. Though by no means eager for peace, it 
was his interest that the pacific party should predominate at 
*\Vestminster, and their defeat alarmed , him for the moment. 
He resolved to separate from his son Charles, prince of Wales, 
wdio was now approaching his fifteenth year, and to send 
him, with the title of generalissimo, into the western counties, 
lK)th to give to those faithful districts a chief capable still of 
animating their devotion, and to divide the perils which 
might threaten royalty. Hyde and lords Capel and Cole- 
pepper, were ordered to accompany the prince and direct 
cveiy'thing in his name. Such was, at this period, the de- 
spondency of the king’s thoughts, that he conversed several 
times wiUi Hyde on what would happen if he himself were 
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to fall into the hands of the rebels, and indirectly sounM 
him, by means of lord Digby, as to whether in ease of need 
and without ordeiB, and even contrary to ostensible orders^ 
he would decide to take the prince out of England, and con* 
vey him to the continent. ^‘Such questions,” answered 
Hyde, “cannot be resolved until the time of need;” and on 
the 4th of March the prince and his councillors took leave of 
the king, whom they never saw again. ^ But a month after, 
when it was known at Oxford what obstacles impeded the 
reorganization of the parliamentary army, when the regi- 
ments were seen in insurrection, and the most illustrious 
olficers put aside, confidence and gaiety reappeared among 
the cavaliers. Soon they only • spoke with derision of this 
mob of peasants and preaching mechanics, idiots enough 
to drive from them generals whose names and ability had 
constituted their sole strength, and to raise to the command 
officers 03 obscure, as utter novices as their soldiers. Songs, 
jests, puns, were daily sent forth against the parliament and 
its deffinders; and the king, in spite of his grave tempera- 
ment, allowed himself to be persuaded by these convenient 
arguments. He had, besides,' secret hopes, arising from in- 
trigues of which even his most intimate confimlnts were 
ignorant. 

Towards; the end of April, Fairfax announcea that m a 
few days he should open the campaign, Cromwell went to 
Windsor, to kiss, as he said, the general’s hand, and take 
him his resignation. On seeing him enter. the room, Fairfax 
said, “ I:have just received from the committee of the two 
kingdoms an order which has reference to you; it directs you 
to proceed directly with some horse, to the road between 
Oxford and Worcester, to intercept communications between 
prince Rupert and the king.^ The same evening Cromwell 
departed ;on his mission, and in five days, before any other 
corps of Ihe new army had put itself in motion, he had beaten 
the royafets in^three encounters (April 24, at Islip-bridge; 
'26, at Witney; "27, at Bampton Bush), taken Bietching- 
ton (April 24), and sent to the house a full report of his 
success.^ **Wbo will bring me this«CroiaweU, dead or 

* Olarendon, Mom. i. 230. 

• Spriggi Rediviva (London, 1047), 10; RusnworUi, i. 4^23. 

* Pari. Hiat. iii. 359 ; Rush worth, i. 4, 24. 
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alive cried the kiog; while in London all were rejoicing 
that he had nohyet given in his resignation. 

A week had scarcely passed, and the parliament had already 
made up its mind that he should not i^sign. The campaign 
had commenced (April 30.) The king, quitting Oxford (May 7), 
had rejoined prince Rupert, and was preceding towards the 
north, either to raise the sic^e of Chester, or to give battle 
to the Scottish army, and regain on that side his former ad- 
vantages ; if he succeeded, he would be in a position to 
threaten, ns he pleased, the east or the south; and Fairfax, 
then on liis way to the west, to deliver the important town of 
Taunton, closely invested by the prince of Wales, could nab 
oppose his progress. Fairfax was recalled (May 6); but, mean- 
time, Cromwell alone was in a condition to watch the king's 
movements. Not^vithstanding the ordinance, he received 
orders to continue his service forty days (May 10.)* Sir 
William Brereton, sir Thomas Middleton, and sir John Price, 
distinguished officers, and members of the commons, received 
similar orders,® either from similar motives, or that Cromwell 
might not seem the only exception. • 

Fairfax hastened his return; the king had continued his 
march towfirds the north; in I^ndon, without its being alto- 
gether known why, the alarm was somewhat appeased; no 
royalist array any longer covered Oxford, the focus of war in 
the centre of the kingdom; the parliament believed it had 
assured friends in the place; Fairfax received orders to 
invest it (May 17.)^ If he took it, it would be an immense 
success; if the siege was prolonged, he could proceed thence 
without obstacle, to any point which the king might threats. 
Cromwell joined him before Oxford. 

They had scarcely met when alarm once more spread 
throughout L^don, more intense than ever. Every day 
unfavourable news came fi*om the north; the Scottish aimy, 
instead of marching to meet the king and give him battle, 
had fallen back towards the border; from necessity, according 
to some, in order to be in a position to oppose the growing 
progress of Montrose in that kingdbm; from ill humour, ac- 
corffing to others, because parliament had refused to submit 

« Bank’s Oritieol Beriew, See., 23 . * Pari. Hist. iii. SCI ; Whitelooke, lfl5. 
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to the yoke of presbyterians and strangers.^ However this 
may have been, favoured by their retreat^ the king had only 
to approach the walls of Chester to raise the siege; and, easy 
as to this place, his medium of communication with Ireland, 
he directed his march towards the confederate counties of the 
east, hitherto the bulwark of parliament. At all hazards, it 
was essential to secure them from this invasion. No one 
could effect this object so well as Cromwell, for in that 
quarter, more especially, his influence prevailed; there had 
commenced liis military levies, his military triumphs. He 
received orders to move directly upon Cambridge, and take 
in hand the defence of the confederation.^ 

A more pressing danger soon occasioned bis recal. A week 
after his departure came the news that the king had taken 
the rich town of Leicester by storm (June 1, 1645), and tliat, 
in the west, Taunton, of late relieved by a detachment of 
Fairfax’s army, was again closely besieged.® Utter consterna- 
tion prevailed; the presbyterians triumphed : There,” said 
they, “is the fruit of your boasted re-organization! since 
it has been effected, what has, been seen? Vague speculation 
and defeats. The king takes one of our best places in a day, 
while your general remains motionless before Oxfcrd, doubt- 
less waiting for the women of the court to get frightened, and 
open the gates to him.”^ The only answer to this was a 
petition from the common council, presented to the upper 
house,® on the 5th of June, in which all the mischief was 
attributed to the inactivity of the Scots, to the delays which 
still impeded the recruiting of the army, to the pretension 
kept up, by parliament to regulate at a distance the operations 
of the war; the petitioners demanded that more discretion 
should be ^ven to the general, a more decisive intimation 
to the Scots, to Cromwell his former command. At the same 
time, Fairfax received orders (June 5) to leave the siege of 
Oxford^ to go in search of the king, and fight at any rate. 
Before set mit he sent to parliament an application, signed 
by him^lf an^ixteen colonels, for Cromwell to join him, an 
ofiicer, he said, indispensably needed to command the cavalry.® 

> OU Ptfl. Hist. xiii. 47^!L^8. 
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The lords deferred tdieir answer, but the authorization of the 
commons was prompt, and accepted as sufficient. Fairfax 
immediately sent word to Cromwell (June 11);^ all the i*egi- 
ments hastened their march; and on the 12th of June, a little 
to the west of Northampton, some of the parliamentary 
cavalry, sent to reconnoitre, unexpectedly came upon a de- 
tachm<int of the king’s army. 

He was far from expecting their approach; informed of 
the blockade of Oxford, and yielding to the fears of the 
besieged court, who entreated him to rctuni,® he had given 
up liis expedition into the northern and eastern counties, and 
marched to relieve his head-quarters. But his confidence 
was not shaken; on the contrary, another victory by Mon- 
trose had just still more highly elated his spirits.® “ Never 
since the beginning of the rebellion,” he wrote to the queen, 
“ have my flairs been in so good a position” (June 9.)^ He 
accordingly continued his inarch leisurely, stopping in such 
places as pleased bis eye, spending whole days in hunting, and 
permitting'io his cavaliers, who were still more confident 
than he, as much liberty as himself.® On the first intimation 
of the near approach of the parliamentary army, he fell back 
towards Leicester, to rally his troops, and await those which 
were to rea?h him shortly from Wales or from the western 
counties. The next day (June 13), at supper time, his con- 
fidence was still unimpaired, and he had no thought of giving 
battle.® But he was informed that some of the parliamenta- 
rian squadrons were harassing liis rear-guard. Cromwell had 
been with the army for several Iiours.^ A council of war 
was immediately cdled ; and towards midnight, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several officers, who entreated that 
the reinforcements should be waited for, prince Rupert caused 
it to be decided that they should instantly turn and advance 
upon the enemy. 

The meeting took place the next morning (June 14). at 

1 Buskworth, i. 4, 39. > Memoirs of James II. 

* Qained at Auldearn, in the county of Naim, in the north of Scotland, 
the 4th of May, 1043. 
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Ninseby, to the north-weat of Northampton. At dawn of day 
tho king’s annj formed on a slight en^ence, in an advan- 
tageous position. The scouts^ sent to reconnoitre the parlia- 
mentary army, returned in two hours, and reported that they 
saw nothing oi it. Rupert, losing patience, went himself on 
the look-out, with a few squadrons; it was agreed that the 
army should remain stationary till be returned. He had 
scarcely gone a mile and a half before the advanced guard 
of the enemy appeared, in full march towards the cavaliers. 
In his excitement, tlie prince imagined they were re- 
treating, and push^ on, sending word to the king to come 
and join him with all speed, lest the enemy should escape. 
Towards ten o’clock the royalist army came up, somewhat 
disordered by the precipitation of their advance; and Rupert, 
at the head of the right wing of the cavalry, immediately 
dashed down upon the left wing of the parliamentarians, com- 
manded by Ireton, who soon alter became Cromwell’s son-in- 
law (Jan IS, 1647). Nearly at the same moment, Cromwell, 
whose squadrons occupied the right wing, attad^ the left 
wing of the king, composed of the cavaliers of the northern 
counties, under the command of sir Marmaduke Lmigdale; 
and immediately after, the two bodies of infanti^, posted in 
the centre^the one under Fairfax End Skippon, the other 
commanded by the king in person, also came to action. No 
battle as yet had been so rapidly g^eral or so fiercely con- 
tested. *1116 two armies were nearly of equal strength; the 
royalisba intoxicated with insolent confidence, sent forth as 
their war-Ory Queen Mary; the parliamentarians, firm in 
their faitV marched forward singing, God is with us ! Prince 
Rupert nmde his first attack with his accustomed success; 
after a waxm confiiot, Ireton’s squadrons were broken; Ireton 
himself, 1 wounded in the shoulder, and his tliigh pierced 
by a pik^ fell for awhile into the hands of the cavaliers. 
But white Rupert, always carried away by the same fault, 
pursueddhe enemy up to the baggage, well defended by artil- 
leryj an^ lost'^mo in attacking that post in the hope of 
bo^y, Qrom^ell, on his side, master of himself and of his 
men as ih A^arston Moor, drove in Langdide’s squadrons, and 
teaving his officers to prevent t&ir rallying, hastened 
back to field of battle, where the infantry were engaged. 
The coi^ict^was here more violent and deadly than anjnvhere 
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dae. The parlianieiitariaiis, charged Ijjr the king in perBon^ 
had beai at first thrown into great disorder; Skippon was 
severely wounded; Fairfax uig^ him to retire; No,” said 
he, as long as one man will stand, I wont stir;” and he 
ordered his reserve to advance. Ablow from a sword beat oft 
Fairfax’s helmet; Charles Doyley, the colonel of his guards, 
seeing him ride about the field bareheaded, ofiered him his* 
^‘It is well enough, Charles,” said Fairfax, and refused it. 
Then pointing out to him a division of the royal infantry, 
which had as yet resisted every assault, Can’t those people 
be got at,” said he; *^ have you charged them?” — “Twic^ 
general, but I could not break them.” — ‘‘.Well, take them in 
front, I will take them in the rear, and we will meet in the 
middle;” and they did, indeed, meet in the midst of the dis- 
persed ranks. Fairfax killed with his own hand the ensign, 
and delivered the colours into the hands of one of his men; 
the latter boasted of this as an exploit of his own: Doyley,' who 
overheard the man, grew angry : I have honour enough,” 
said Fairfax, who happened to pass at the time; “ let him take 
that to himself.” The royalists were, in their turn, giving way 
in every direction when Cromwell returned with his victorious 
squadrons. •Desperate at this sight, Charles put himself at the 
head of his regiment of life-gua]^, the only one he had left in 
reserve, to attack this new enemy. The order was already 
given and the troops in motion,' when the earl of Camewartt^ 
a Scotchman, who was galloping by the side of the king, 
suddenly caught hold of his bridle, and exclaiming, with an 
oath, “ Do you want to get killed?’’ turned him suddenly to 
the right. The cavaliers who were nearest the king turned 
also, without understanding why; the others followed, and in 
an instant the whole regiment had their backs to the enemy. 
The surprise of the army became terror; all dispersed over 
the plain, some to escape, others to stay the fugitives. Charles, 
ami^t a group of officers, in vain cri^ — “ Stop! stop!” The 
dispersion went on unchecked, till pnnce Bupert returned to 
the field of battle with his squadrons. A numerous body 
then formed round the king, but disordered, weaiy, per- 
plexed, despondent. Charles, sword in hand, his eyes glar- 
ing, despair in every feature, twice dashed forwara, vehe- 
mently exclaiming, “ Gentlemen, one charge more,^ and wo 
recover the day.” But no one followed him; the infantry^ 
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broken in every direction, were in full flight, or already pri- 
soners; retreat was the only couise left open; and the king, 
with about two thousand hotse, galloped oft in the direction 
of Leicester, leaving his artillery, ammunition, baggage, more 
than one hundred dags, his own standard, five thousand men, 
and all his cabinet papers in the possession of parliament.^ 
This victory surpassed the most daring hopes. Fairfax 
hastened to inform the parliament of it in a calm, simple 
tone, without any political allusion or advice. Cromwell 
wrote also, but only to the commons, as holding his commis- 
sion from them alone; liis letter ooncluided with these words: 

This is none other but the hand of God, and to him alone 
belongs the glory, wherein none arc to share with him. The 
general served you with all faithfulness and honour; and the 
best commendations I can give him is, that I dare say he at- 
tributes all to God, and would rather perish than assume to 
himself, which is an honest and a tlniving way; and yet as 
much for bravery may be given him in this action as to a man. 
Honest men/ (by these he meant the fanatical independents) 
^‘served you faithfully, in this action, sir; tliey are ti'usty; I 
beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage them. I 
wish this action may beget thanl^ulness and humility in all 
that are concerned in it.- He that ventures his^ife for the 
liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of 
his conscience, and you for the liberty he fights for.*^ 

Some were offended at seeing a subordinate officer, a ser- 
vant of pai^ament, as they said, distribute advice and praise 
in such a tbne; but their displeasure had little effect amidst 
the public ^ultntion; and the day on which Cromwelfs letter 
I'eoched London, the lords themselves voted that his com- 
mand should be ‘extended to three months longer (June 16).® 
They voted, at the same time, that advant^e ought to be 
taken of ^this victory to address to the king reasonable pro- 
posals (cl^ne 20), and the Scottish commissioners expressed 
the sameffeeHng (July 28).® But the conquerors were very 
far from lany . siMli idea. Instead of answering, the commons 
requested' (Jtiine 30) that the whole body of citizens should 

^ Bashi^rtl^). 4, 42-44; Clarendon, ii. 085| du:.; Whitelocke, 151; 
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oe invited to assemble at Gtdldluill to hear read the papeis 
found among the king’s baggage, particularly his letters to 
the queen» that they might judge for themselves what trust 
could thenceforward be placed in negotiation. Fairfax had 
hesitated to open these papers, but Cromwell and Ireton had 
combated his scruples, and the house had not shared them* 
The reading took place (July 3) in the midst of an immense 
concourse of people,^ and had a prodigious effect. It was 
clear that the king had never desired peace; that in his eyes 
no concession was definitive no promise obligatory; that, in 
reality, he relied only on force, and still aimed at absolute 
power; 'finaUy that, despite protestations a thousand times re- 
peated, be was negotiating with the king of France, the 
duke of LorrainG, with all the princes of the continent, to 
have foreign soldiers sent, into England for his purposes. 
Even the name of parliament, which just before, to obtain 
the conference at Uxbridge, he had seemed to give the houses 
at Westminster, was but a deception on his pai*t, for, in 
giving it, he had privately protested against his officiaLpro- 
cceding, and caused his protest to be inscribed on the minutes 
of the council at Oxford.* Every citizen was allowed to 
convince hiAself, with his own eyes, that these letters wci*e 
really in tlie king’s own handwriting;* and after the meeting 
at Guildhall, the parliament had them published.^ 

Anger became universal; the friends of peace were reduced 
to silence. Some attempted,, but in vain, to prevent this pub- 
lication, a gross tiolation, they said, of domestic secrets. 
The asked how for tbeir authenticity could be relied on, 
whether it was not probable that several hod been mutilated 
and others altogether omitted;* they insinuated that in par- 

1 Pori. Hist. iti. 37.7; Hay, Breviazy, 120. 
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liflment, also^ there were certain men who had negotiated 
with no greater sincerity, and were equally determined 
against peace; but no explanation, no excuse is received by a 
people when it has once discovered that an attempt has been 
made to deceive it. Besides, admitting all this, the king% 
bad faith remained evident, and, to secure peace, it was to 
him they must look. War alone was now spoken of; the 
levies of troops were hurried on, taxes energetically collected, 
the estates of delinquents sold, all the troops received their pay, 
all the more important towns were thoroughly supplied witii 
ammunition.^ The Scots, at last, consented to advance into 
the interior of the kingdom (July 2);* and Fairfax, finding 
no longer even fugitives to pursue, had resumed bis mardi 
(June 20), for the purpose of carrying out in the western 
'Counties the object which the siege of O^ord had obliged him 
to suspend. 

Everything was changed in these counties, hitherto the bul- 
wark of the royal cause; not that the opinion of the people 
had become more favourable to parliament, but*^that it was 
alienated from the king. He still, indeed, ^possessed there 
several regiments, and almost all the towns; but^he war was 
no longer carried on there as in the outset, by steady, re- 
spected, popular men — the m^uis of Hertford, sir Bevil 
Greenville, lord Hopton, Trevannion, Slanning, disinterested 
^ends of the crown: some of these were dead, others dis- 
gusted, estranged by court intrigues, and sacrificed by the 
king’s weatoess. In their stead, two intriguers, lord Goring 
and sir Bicdiard Greenville, commanded there — one the most 
debauched, tile other the most rapacious of. the cavaliers; no 
principle^ no affection attached them to the royal cause, but 
by making war in its name, they obtained the opportunity of 
gratifying their own passions, of oppressing their enemies, 
of reven^ng^ enjoying, . enriching themselves. Goring was 
brave, l^oved his men, and not deficient either in skill 
or ener^ on tMr field of battle; but nothing could equal his 
recklessi|esB,^hud the insefient intemperance of his conduct and 

Angasi, ^l^oh ww s few weeks the fahlieatie]i (Sir John Eve- 

lyn's Meiiiieir8,.ilppendix, ii. 101) ; and the text published by psrlisment is 
eixeetly the ssaie &s that inaertedin the * Works of Chsciss.l.,* published 
in LflHBdon, 16M. 

1 Pul. Hist, iii. 377 
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his language even. Nor was his lovaltj to be relied upon; he 
had already betraydd, first the king/ then the parli^ent,^ and 
seemed always on the point of some new treason.^ Sir Richard 
Greenville, less disorderly and more influential with the 
nobility of the country, was stem and insatiable, and his 
courage, if not dubious, at all events, not very eager. He 
passed his time in levying contributions for troops which he 
did not collect, or for expeditions which he did not even 
take the trouble to begin. The army was changed as well 
as its leaders; it was no longer a party risen in defence of its 
affections and its interests — frivolous, indeed, but sincere, 
licentious but devoted; it was a rabble of vagabonds, utterly 
indifferent to the cause, committing day and night the most 
intolerable excesses, and disgusting; by their vices, a country 
ruined by their extortions. The prince of Wales, or rather 
his council, reduced to make use of such men, wore themselves 
out in fruitless efforts by turns to satisfy or to control 
them; sometimes to protect the people against them, at 
others to induce the people to take their placc.^ 

The peopl^^owever, no longer responded to tlie appeal; 
tliey ere long^vent further. Thousands of peasants met, 
and, under«th6*the same of clubmen,” went in arms about 
the country. They had no party views, they did not declare 
for the parliament; all they wished was, to keep the ravages 
of war from their villages and fields, and they set upon 
whomsoever they had reason to apprehend these ravages 
from, without asking under what name they carried on their 
spoliations. Already, the • year before, some bands had 
assembled in the same manner in Worcestershire and Dorset- 
shire, provoked by the violence of prince Rupert. In the 
month of March, 1645, the clubmen became, in the western 
counties, a permanent, regular, organized force, even com- 
manded by gentlemen, of whom some had served in the 
king^s army, and constantly engaged in the defence of pro- 
perty and persons, and in asserting order and peace. They 
treated wiUi the troops and garrisons of both parties, under- 
taking to supply them with provisions, on condition that 

1 In' 1041, at the time the army first oonspiied against the parliament. 

> In August, 1042, at the beginning of the civil war, by giving up PaiOa- 
mouth to the king, of which place parliament had i^pointed him the go- 
vernor. Clarendon, ii. * Id* ib. 
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they would not seize any with violence, even sometimes pre* 
vented them from coming to blows, and they had inscribed 
on their rustic colours these words: 

“ If you offer to plunder our cattle. 

Bo assured we will give you battle.”^ 

So long as the royalists prevailed in the west, it was against 
them the clubmen assembled, and it was with the parlia* 
znentarians that they seemed disposed to combine. Now 
they threatened to burn the houses of whomsoever refused 
to join them in exterminating tlie cavaliers,* and in- 
vited Massey, who commanded in the name of the parlia- 
ment in Worcestershire, to come with them and ^iege 
Hereford, whence the cavaliers infested the country.® On 
the 2nd of June, at Wells, six thousand of them ad^essed a 
petition to the prince of Wales, complaining of Goring, 
and notwithstan^ng the prince’s orders, refused to separate.^ 
In the beginning of July, Fairfax arrived as a conqueror in 
the west; the cavaliers were intimidated and ceased to de- 
vastate the country. The clubmen imm^ately turned 
against Fairfax and his soldiers.® But Fairfli: bad a good 
army, well paid, well provisioned, in which enthusiasm and 
discipline lent each other a mutual support. He dealt 
gently with the clubmen, negotiated with them, personally 
attended some of their meetings, and promised them peace 
while vigorously prosecuting war. In a few days the cam- 
paign was at an end. Goring, surprised and beaten at Lang- 
port, in Somei*8etshire (July 10), left, the remnant of his 
troops to disperse whither they liked;, sir Richard Green- 
ville sent ' his commission of Beld-marshal to the pmee of 
Wales, impudently complaining that he had been made to 
carry on tlie war at his own expense;® and three weeks after 
the ai'rival of .Fairfax, the cavaUers, who had lately traversed 
the west of England as masters, were almost all shut up in 
the townsiwhlch Fairfax next prepared to besiege. 

Meanti|ie, jn every direction, people were asking one 

‘ Clarendkm, tl* 007 ; Letter froiH Fairfax to. the committee of tlie 
two kingdoiii, July 3, 1043; Pari. Hist., iii. 380; Wliitelocke,;>as«im; 
Ned, iii. 00« ' * Whiteloke, 136 . * Ib., passim, 

^^Clorendon, tit sup, * Pori. Hist., iii. 380— 380. 

• Clarendon, ii. 1008. 
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another what the king was doing — ^najr, where he for 
scarcely any one knew. After tlie disaster of Naseby he had 
fled from town to town, scarcely giving himself any repose, 
and taking sometimes the road to the north, sometimes that 
to the west, to join Montrose or Goring, according to the mo 
bility of his fears and projects. On arriving at Hereford, he 
resolved to go into Wales, where he hoped to recruit his in- 
fantry, sent prince Rupert to Bristol, and proceeded himself 
to Ragland castle, the seat of the marquis of Worcester, the 
chief of the catholic party, and the richest nobleman in 
England. Seci'et j^rojects, in which the catholics alone could 
aid him, regulated this determination. Besides, for three 
years the marquis had given the king proofs of inexhaustible 
devotion ; he hod lent him 100,000/., had levied at his own ex- 
pense two regiments, under the command of his son, lord Her- 
bert, earl of Glamorgan, and notwithstanding his age and in- 
^flrmities, personally superintended a strong garrison in his 
own casfte. He received the king with respectful pomp, 
assembled the nobility of the neighbourhood, and surrounded 
him with the ^stivities, the sports, the homage, the pleasures 
of a court. Toe fugitive Charles breathed freely for awliilc, 
as if resto|ed to his natural position; and for more than a 
fortnight, forgetting his misfortunes, his perils, his kingdom, 
only thought of enjoying his renewed royalty.* 

The news of the disasters in the west, drew him at last 
fi'om this illusive apathy. At the same time, he learned that 
in the north the Scots had taken Carlisle (June 28), and 
were marching towards the south, meditating the siege of 
Hereford. He left Ragland to go to the assistance of Goring, 
hut had scarcely reached the banks of the Severn, before the 
ill condition of the new levies, the dissensions among the 
officers, and a thousand unforeseen difficulties discouraged 
him, and he returned into Wales. He was at Cardiff, not 
knowing upon what to resolve, when a letter was delivered 
to him, written hy prince Rupert to the duke of Richmond, 
to be shown to the king. Ther prince iconsidered that all was 
lost and counselled peace, on whatever terms. As soon as 
his honour seemed in danger, Charles regained an energy 
which he never had when hU mere personal safety was in- 


1 Wttlker’8 Discourses, 1S2. 
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volv^. He at once replied to his nephew thus (Aug. 3) 

If 1 had any other quarrel but the defence of my religion, 
crown, and fHends, you had full reason for your advice. For 
1 confess, that speaking either as to mere solder or statesman, 
I must say there is no probability but of my ruin; but as to 
Christian, I must tell you, that God will not suffer rebels to 
prosper, or his cause to be overthrown: and whatever per- 
sonal punishment it shall please him to indict upon me must 
not make me repine, much less to give over this quarrel. I 
must avow to^ my friends, that he that will stay with me 
at this time, must expect and resolve either to die for a good 
cause, or which is worse, to live as miserable in the main- 
taining it as the violence of insulting rebels can make him.— 
For God’s sake, let us not flatter ourselves with these con- 
ceits; and belii/ve me, the very imagination that you are de- 
sirous of a treaty, will lose me so much the sooner;”^ and, to 
rally his dejected adherents, recalling himself all his courage, 
he at once quitted Wales, passed, without being observed, 
quarters of the Scottish army already encamped under the 
walls of Hereford, rapidly ti'aversed Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and, arriving safely in 
Yorkshire, summoned all his faithful cavaliers in tke north to 
go with him to join Montrose, like them faitliful, and still 
victorious.* 

The cavaliers hastened to obey the summons; the presence 
of the king,who had so Jong lived among them, excited a warm 
enthusiasm t)irougho\)t the country; at the first mention of 
levying a ^eghnent of infantry, large bodies of men, among the 
rest, the latetgarrisons of Pontefract and Scarborough, which 
had been ^ obliged to surrender for want of provisions, and 
were now at liberty, came forward, and in three days neaidy 
, three thouisand men had offered their senrices to the king, pro- 
mising to ^ ready, within twenty-four hours, to march at a mo- 
inent’s nq|toe.. They now only waited for a letter from Mon- 
trose, to l^ow Whether they should go and join him in Scotland 
ormeet «DL Si!|gland. All at once, tliey learned that David 
Lesley, al^ the head of the Scotch cavalry, had quitted the 
siege of llterelford, and was already at Ro&erham, ten miles 
from Doi^asler, seeking everywhero for the king. The 


Olmadon, ii. 1019. 


* Walkw, 134, 180. 
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disaster of Naseby had given an effectual blew to the imagi* 
nation of the royalists; their confidence was no longer probf 
against the approach of danger. Many quitted Doncaster, 
and no others took their place: in the opinion of even the 
bravest, it was too late to attempt a junction with' Montrose; 
the king’s safety was now the sole point to le amnded to. 
He departed, followed by about fifteen hundred horse, tra- 
versed without obstaele the centre of the kingdom, even de- 
feated on the road a few parliamentary detaclsments, and re- 
entered Oxford on the 29th of August, not knowing what to 
do with the handful of troops which now remained to him.‘ 

He had been there two days, when the news reached him 
of the recent and prodigious success of Montrose in Scotland; 
it was no longer merely in the extreme north of the kingdom, 
among the highlanders, that the royal cause was triumphant; 
Montrose had advanced towards the south, into the lowlands; 
and on the 15th of August, at Kilsyth, not far from the ruins 
of the Roman wall, had obtained over the covenanters, com- 
manded by Baillie, the seventh and most splendid of his ^dc- 
tories. The hostile army was destroyed; all the neighbouring 
towns, Bothwell, Glasgow, even Edinburgh, had opened their 
gates to file conqueror; all the royalists whom the Scottish 
parliament had detained in prison, were released; nil the timid, 
who had waited for some decided success to declare themselves, 
the marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandole and Linlith- 
gow, the lords Seaton, Drummond, Erskine, Carnegie, &c., 
now disputed which should be first to offer his services 
to the king, fearing to he too late. The parliamentarian 
leaders were flying in every direction, some to, England, 
others to Ireland.^ Finally, the cavalry of the Scottish army, 
who were besieging Hereford, were recalled in all haste to 
defend their own country. Some even said, that when of 
late Lesley appeared in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, far 
from seeking to encounter the l^g, he was on his march to- 
wards Scotland, and that the roy^ts had been utterly mis- 
taken in thdr fears.^ 

» Wfdker, 135, ld3;. Sii8liwortb, i. 4, 116. 

> Bushwortli, i. 4, 230; Guthrie, Memoirs, &o., 189. 

* Bushworth, i. 4, 231. Lesley had left the siege of Hereford in the first 
days of August, and the battle of Kilsyth did not take place fiU the ICth. It 
is therefore eTMent that he detached himself firom the Scottish army to* fol- 
low the king, and could not have been at that time recalled to the assiataiiM 
of his countiy. 
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At this glorious intelligence^ Charles’s courage revived, 
and he immediately departed from Oxford (Aug. 31), tp 
march against the Scottish army, take advantage of its re- 
duced state, and compel it at least to raise the siege of Here- 
ford. On his way, as he passed Ragland, he was informed 
that Faillkx had just invested Bristol, .the most important of 
his possessions in the west; but the place was strong, and 
prince Rupert, who defended it with a good garrison, promised 
to hold out four months, at least: the king therefore felt no 
anxiety respecting it. When he was yet a day’s journey 
from Hereford, he learned that the Scots, at the news of his 
approach, had raised the siege, and were precipitately retreat- 
ing towards the north. He was urged to pursue them; they, 
were disconcerted, fatigued, in disorder, and were traversing 
a country ill-disposed towards them; to harass them would 
perhaps suffice to destroy them. But Charles was fatigued 
himself by an activity which surpassed liis strength; he mus^ 
he said, go to the succour of Bristol; and pending the arrival 
of some troops recalled from the west for this purpose^ he 
returned to Ragland castle, attracted bv the charms of that 
place, or to discuss with the marquis of Worcester the great 
and mysterious affair which they were arranging tqgethcr.^ 

He had scarcely arrived when he received the most unex- 
pected news, prince Rupert had surrendered Bristol (Sept. 11)* 
at the first attuck, almost without resistance, though he wanted 
nothing, ramparts, provisions, nor soldiers. Charles was in 
utter consternation; it was the entire ruin of his affairs in 
the west. He wrote to the prince :* ‘‘ Nephew, — ^though the 
loss of Bristol be a gi*eat blow to me, yet your surrendering 
it as you 61^ is of so much affliction to me, that it makes " 
me not only ^forget the consideration of that place, but is 
likewise t^ greatest trial of my constancy that hath yet 
befallen me* For what is to be done, afW one that is so 
near me ib you are, both in blood and friendship, submits 
himself to an action so mean (I give it the easiest term), 
an action have so much say, that 1 will say no 

more of i|; ohly,^east rashness of judgment be laid to my 
charge, 1 ^muSt remember you of your letter of the 12th of 

> Clarendon, m 1011; Walker, 136; Rushwort^, i. 4, 121. 

* Ruahworth, i. 4, Hereford, 14th of September 
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August, wherein you assured me that if no mutiny happened,, 
you would keep Bristol for four months. Bid. you keep it 
four days ? Was there anything like a mutiny ? More ques- 
tions might be asked, but now, I confess, to little purpose; 
my conclusion is to desire you to seek your subsistence, until 
it shall please God to determine of my condition, soiaewhere 
beyond seas; to which end I send you herewith a pass. And 
I pray God to make you sensible of your present condition, 
and give you means to redeem what you have lost; for I shall 
have no greater joy in a victory than a just occasion, without 
blushing, to assure you of my being your loving uncle and 
most ftithful friend, Charles 11.”^ 

He wrote the same day to Oxford,® whither the prince had 
retired, to order the lords of the council to demand the prince’s 
commissions, watch his proceedings, dismiss colonel William 
Legge, an intimate friend of Rupert, from his post as governor 
of Oxford, and to arrest the 'colonel, and even the prince, if 
any disturbance was excited; and his letter concluded with 
this postscript : ** Tell my sou I would ratlier hear of his 
death, than of his doing so cowardly an act os this surrender 
of Bristol.^’® 

One resource was left to the king, the same whicli he had 
already attempted in vain — to join Montrose. It was, more- 
over, necessary for him to march towards the north, to relieve 
Chester, again besieged, and which, now Bristol was losl^ 
was the only port where succour? from Ireland, his sole re- 
maining hope, could land. After a week spent at Hereford 
in deep despondency, he set off over the Welsh mountains, 
the only road by winch he could escape a body of parliament- 
arians, who, under the command of major-general Poyntz, 
were watching all his motions. He was still accompanied by 
about five thousand men, Welch infantry and northern horse. 
He was already within sight of Chester, when the parliament- 
arians, who had started, later, but liad found a more direct and 
better road, came upon his rear-guard (at Rounton Heath, 
Sept. 24.)^ Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who commanded it, 

1 Clfirendon, ii. 104:2. 

3 To the secretary of state, sir Edward Nicholas. 

» Clarendon, vt sup , ; Evelyn, Memoirs, ii. App. 107 -lOl#. 

* Bushworth, i. 4, 117 ; Clarendon, ii. 1060. 
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charged the enemy with so much vigour^ that he forced theni 
to fall back in disorder. But colonel Jones^ who directed 
Ihe siege, detached a body of troops under bis own orders and 
appeared suddenly in the royalist rear. Foyntz ralHed his 
men. The king, placed between two fires, saw his best 
officers &11 around him, and, soon put to flight himself 
returned utterly desperate into Wales, once more driven back, 
as by an insurmountable barrier, from the camp of Mootrose, 
his last hope. 

This hope itself was now only a delusion; for the last ten 
days Montrose, like the king, was a fugitive, seeking an 
asylum and soldiers. On the 13th of September, at Fhilip- 
Haugh, in Ettrick forest near the border, Lesley, whose 
approach he was quite unconscious of, surprised him, weak 
and ill-guarded. Despite all his efforts, the highlanders had 
left him to return home, and so secure their plunder. Some 
lords, the earl of Aboyne among others, jealous of his glory^, 
had also quitted him with their vassals; others, such as lor^ 
Traquair, Hume, Eoxburgh, mistrusting his fortune, notwith* 
standing their promises,^ haa not joined him. Bold, brilliant 
in his designs, in mean hearts he, excited envy, and inspired 
no security in the timid. There was, moreoveri^ a love of 
display, and somewhat of the braggadocio in bis character, 
which was injurious to his influence : his officers served him 
with earnest devotion, his soldiers with enthusiasm, but he 
did not produce the same effect upon his equals. His power, 
besides, had no other foundation than his victories, and prudent 
men, daily an increasing class, looked him with surprise^ 
as a meteor which nothing checks, btti which has only a 
certain course to run. One reverse of fortune sufficed to 
dissipate all his eclat; and the day after his defeat, the con« 
queror of;Sootland was nothing but an audacious outlaw. 

On hemng of this blow, Charles cast his eyes around him 
with tenor, utterly at a loss where to place his hope. He 
was deficient . even in councillors. The wisest of them, lord 
Capel. Cqlep^pp, and Hyde, he had placed with his son; 
lord Digliy was almost the only one remaining, adventurous, 
confident's ever, always ready to oppose projects to defeats; 
and, notv^thstanffing the sincerity of h^ ze^ intent above 


' Busl) worth, i. 4, 331 ; Gutlirie, Memoirs, ICS. 
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iJl tilings on retaining his imfluence. At one time, the king cn» 
tertain^ the idea of retiring to spend the winter in Anglesey, 
an island on the o(mt of Wales, within easy reach of Ireland, 
and susceptible of a stout defence. He was easily dissuaded 
from thus forsaking his kingdom, where he still possessed 
strong places, such as Worcester, Hereford, Chester, Oxford 
and Newark. Every one else inclined to Worcester, but 
nothing could be less palatable to lord Digby’s views. The 
declared enemy of prince Eupert, it was he who, after the 
surrender of Bristol,' had fomented the king’s anger, and urged, 
it was said, the severity he had exercised towards his nephew. 
He well knew that Rupert, whose fury had not yet subsided, 
was determined to see the king, to justify himself, and take 
Ms revenge. Now aj: Worcester, he could easily accomplish 
this, for prince Maurice, hiS' brother, was governor of that 
town. Of all the places to wliich the king could retire, 
Newark was that where prince Rupert would have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining an audience. To the great 
surprise of all around hipi, the king decided upon going to 
Newark.^ 

The prince was soon informed of this; and, notwithstanding 
his prohibition, immediately set out for Newark to see the 
king. Charles repeated tliat he would not receive him; but 
lord Digby, for all that, grew uneasy. Whether by chance 
or by design, a report all at once circulated that Montrose 
had retrieved his defeat, had beaten Lesley, and was just on 
the borders. Without waiting for further information, the 
king set out with lord Digby and two thousand horse, to 
make a third attempt to join him. The error under 
which he was acting was speedily dissipated; after two days’ 
march, they hod certain intelligence that Montrose, without 
any suhliers at all, was still wandering in the highlands. 
The king could do nothing but return to Newark, as Digby 
himself admitted. But fully resolved not to return there at 
the risk of encountering prince Rupert, he persuaded the king 
that, at whatever cost, idd must be sent to Montrose, and he 
imdertook to convey it. They parted; Digby, with fifteen 
hundred horse, nearly all the king had left, continued his 
route towards the north; and Charles returned to Newark 


1 Clarendon, ii. 1073 
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^ith three or four hundred horse as his entire army, and 
John Ashbumham, his valet de chambre, as his council.^ 

On his arrival, he heard that Rupert was at Belvoir easily 
nine miles off, with his brother Maurice, and an escort of one 
hundred and twenty officers. He sent him word to remain 
there until further orders, already angry that he had come so 
near without his consent. But the prince still advanced, and 
many officers of the garrison of Newark, even the governor, 
sir Richard Willis, went to meet him. He arrived, and without 
being announced, presented himself, with all his suite, before the 
king. “ Sire,” he said, “ I am come to render an account of the 
loss of Bristol, and to clear myself from the imputation^ which 
have been cast on me.” Charles, as perplexed as irritated, 
scarcely answered him. It was supper time; the princess 
escort withdrew; the royal party sat down to table; the king 
talked with Maurice without addressing a word to Rupert, 
and, supper over, retired to his room. Rupert went and 
took up his abode with the governor. The next day, how- 
ever, the king consented to t^ calling of a council of war, 
and after a few hours’ sitting, a declaration was given, 
stating that the prince had not been deficient either in 
courage or fidelity. No solicitation could obtairP more than 
this from the king. 

It was too little to satisfy the prince and his partisans. 
They remained at Newark, giving unrestrained vent to their 
anger. The king, on his side, undertook to put an end to the 
growing excesses of the garrison. For two thousand men, there 
were twenty-four officers, generals or colonels, whoso mainte- 
nance absorbed nearly all the contributions of the county.^ 
The gentlemen of the neighbourhood, even those of the most 
devoted loyalty, bitterly complained of the governor. Charles 
resolved to remove him, but, out of consideration for appear- 
ances, to;give him some office about his person. He there- 
fore informed him that lie was appointed colonel of his liorse 
guards. Sir Richard refused, saying, that people would 
regard t&is promotion as a disgrace; that be was too poor for 
the court : ** I will see to that,” said the king, dismissing 
bim. l^e very same day, at dinner time, when Charles was 
at table, sir Richard Willis, the two princes, lord Gerrard, 
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and twenty officers of the garrison abruptly entered: What 
your majesty said to me tlus morning in private,” said Willis, 
** is now the public tidk of the town, and very much to my 
dishonour.” “ It is not for any fault,” added Rupert, ‘‘ that 
sir Richard loses his government, but. because he is my 
friend.” “ All this,” said lord Gerrard, ‘‘ is a plot of lord 
Digby’s, who is himself a traitor, and I will prove it.” 

Astonished and perplexed, Charles rose from tlic table, 
and moving a few steps towards his private apartment, 
ordered WiUis to follow him: ^‘No, sire,” replied Willis; “ I 
received a public injury, and I expect a public satisfaction.” 
At this, Charles, losing all self-command, pale witli anger, 
sprang towards them, and with a loud voice and threatening 
gesture, said: Quit my presence, and come no more near 
me,” Agitated in their turn, they all hastily went out, re- 
turned to the governor’s house, sounded to horse, and left the 
town, to the number of two hundred cavaliers. 

All the garrison, all the inhabitants hastened to offer the 
king the expression of their devotion and respect. In the 
evening, the malcontents sent to 'him for passports, begging 
him not to consider this as a mutiny: ‘^I shall not now 
christen it,*^said the Jung; *‘but it looks very like one. As 
for passports, let them have as many as they please.”* He 
was still full of agitation at tliis scene, when he received the 
intelligence that lord Digby, in his march towards Scotland, 
had been overtaken and listen at Sherborne by a detachment 
of parliamentarians (towards the middle of October, 1645);* 
that his cavaliers were dispersed, and he himself gone none 
knew whither. So there remained in the direction of the 
north neither soldiers nor hope. Even Newark was no longer 
safe : Poyntz’s troops had approaclicd, taking possession suc- 
cessively of all the neighbouring places, drawing their lines 
every day closer and closer round it, so that it was already 
a question whether the king could pass. On the 8rd of 
November, at eleven o’ch ck at night, four or five hundred 
cavaliers, the wreck of several regiments, were assembled in 
the market-place: the king appeared, took the command of a 
squadron, and left Newark* by the Oxford road. He had had 
ms beard shaved off; two sm^ royalist garrisons, situated 
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Us way, had received notice of hie design; he travelled 
daj and nighty with dfficulty avoiding the enemy, and thought 
himself saved wh^ he re-^tered 0:mrd (Nov. 6, 1645); for 
there he found once more his council, his court, his ordinary 
mode of life, and somewhat of rest.^ 

He soon found misery also: while he had been wandering 
from county to county, from town to town, Fairfax and 
Cromwell, having nothing to fear from him, and certain that 
the troops of Poyntz would suffice to harass him, had pursued 
the course of their successes in the west. In less than five 
montlis, dflkeen places of importance, Bridgewater (July 23, 
1645), Bath (July 29), Sherborne (Aug. 15), Devizes (Sept. 
23), Winchester (&.pt. 28), Basing-House (Oct. 14), Tiverton 
(Oct. 19), Monmouth (Oct. 22), &c., had fallen into their 
hands. To such garrisons as shewed themselves disposed to 
* listen to their overtures, they unhesitatingly granted honour- 
able conditions; where a less compliant answer was given, 
^ they immediately proceeded to storm.*^ For a moment the 
clubmen gave them some uneasiness. After having dis* 
persed them several times by fair words, Cromwell at lost 
found himself obliged to attack them. He did so s.ildenly 
and fiercely, i^ilful in passing all at onc^ uncording to circum- 
stances, from gentleness to severity, from verity to gentle- 
ness. By his advice, parliament denounced as Mgh treason 
all associations of the kind (Aug. 23);^ some of the leaders were 
arrested; the strict discipline of the army reassured the people; 
the clubmep soon disappeared; and when the king re-entered 
Oxford, the situation cf his pa^ky in the west was so desperate, 
that TLQXt .Inoniing (Nov. 7) he wrote to the prince of Wales 
directing him to hold himself ready to pass over to the 
continent^ 

For hfanaelf, he had no plan — ^no idea what to do: now a 
prey to pasrionate anguish, now seeking to forget in repose 
&e feelhig of his utter powerlessness. He invited, however, 
the cou^ril to point out some expedient to him, some method 
pr^Kseltding ^Bpin which a favourable result might be looked 
, fibr. Th^ was no chodce left: thecouncU proposed a message 

. * Ol«mldo%iiI065 ; Walker, 146 ; U. App. 109. 

** Buahirorth^ i. 4, 69 * Pari. Hist. hi. 390; Whiteloeke, 167. 

* Clarendon, ii. 1062. 
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to and tbe requcilt of a safe eoiidiic^ 

tiator^ Xbe Ids^ c^asented without a single ot^oetion.^ 

Nem had parliainent been less inclined for peace. One 
hundrefl and ihirijr inembers hod just entered &Le house of 
commons, in place of those who had left it to ibllow the king. 
Long postponed, first &om caution, then from the difficulty of 
Its execution, afterwards by design, this measure had at last 
been adopted at the demand of the independents, eager to 
take advantage of their successes on the field of battle to 
strei^gthen their party at Westminster.® They set every 
engine to work to cairy the new elections, appointing them 
Sj^arately one after another, even having them ddayed 
or put foi*ward, accord!^ to the chances in their favour; 
emi^ying both deceit and violence, os is the wont of con- 
querors still in a minority. Severd men, soon afterwards 
&nms in the party, nowentaied parliament — ^Fairfax, Ludlow* , 
Blake, Sidney, Hutchinson, Fleetwood. Still the 
Sections had not everywhere the same result: many coun- 
ties sent to Westminster menj, who, though opposed to the 
court* were strangers to faction, and friends to legal ordei* 
and peace. But ^ejr were without experience, without com- 
bination, vtithOut l^ers, and little disposed to rally round 
their old preebyterian chiefs, who had, most of them at allevents, 
lost their reputation respectively of uprightness, or energy, 
or ability. They made little sensation, exercised little influ- 
ence; and the first effect of this Ailing up of the house was to 
give to the independents greater daring and powcr.^ Tiie acts 
of parliament thenceforward assumed a sterner character. It 
bad been ascertained that, during tbeir stay in London, the 
king’s commissioners were intriguing to form plots and stir 

> Clarendon, ii. 1110 ; Pari. Hist. iii. 405. TlieSnessage was dated 5th 
of December, 1645. 

* It was on the IStb of September, 1644, .that it was first proposed in the 
house of commons to fill up the Taoant places. The propos^ had no result 
till August, 1645. On the 2lst of that month, upon a petition fi-om the 
borough of Sonthwarh, the house voted, by a majority of only three, that 
five of the absent members ehould be replaced ; namely, the members for 
Southwark, Bury St. Edmund’s, and Hythe. One biindr^ and forty-six new 
members were elected in the . film' .laatC months of 1645. Out of fifty-eight 
signatures to the ordm: Ibr tbs mmibitioftef Charles I., seventeen were those 
of members elected at this epoeh. In 1646, there were eighty-nine new 
rieeldemr«--'Jouritals, Oemmons. 

^fitoUes, Memeir8,4fi: Dndlew, imsatiii'; Whitelocke, 100, and pnaarm . 
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Jle; it was decided (Aug. 11)^ that no mofO CCiii* 
sioners^should be receited, that there should be no more 
negotiationSi that the house should draw up th«^ proposals 
in the form of bills, and that the king should be 'called upon 
simply to adopt or reject them, as if he were at Whitehall 
and proceeding according to the regular practice. The prince 
of Wales (Sept. 20y offered to mediate between the king and 
the people, and Fairfax transmitted his letter to the house; 

Thinking it a duty,” he said, not to hinder the hopeful 
blossom of your young peacemaker.” He did not even veceixe 
an answer. The term of Cromwell’s command was nearly ex- 
pired; it was prolonged another four months without anyreason 
being assigned (Aug. 12.)^ The rigour against the royalists 
redoubled: a late ordinance had grants to the wives andnhil- 
dren of delinquents one-fifth of the revenue of sequeste^ 
upstates; it was repealed (Sept. 8.)^ Another act, for a long lime 
resisted by the lords, directed the sale of a conriderable portjcfn 
of the possessions of bishops and delinquents (Sept. IZJf In 
the comp, in the warfare, the some revolution took place. It 
was forbidden to give . any quarter to the Irish taken in 
England bearing arms (Oct. 24);® they were shot by hundreds,*’^ 
or tied bi^k to back, and thrown into the sea* Sven among 
the English, there was no longer exhibited that mutual for- 
bearance and courtesy which choracteriised the first campaigns, 
revealing, in the two parties, a conditibn well iiigh equal, 
the same^ education and manners, the Habit ahd desire x>f 
peace, eved amidst war. Li the parliamentarian ranks, 
Fairfax alnSost alone retained this refined humanity; round 
him, ofii^eilf and soldiers, brave and skilful but of 
rough ms^ntiers, or fanatics of a dork and violent temperament, 
who had no thought but of victory, no idea of the cavaliers 


but as 



ies to be got rid of. The cavaliers, on their 
Lt^ at being defeated 4>y such vulgar antagonists, 
' ition or revenge in ridicule, epigrams, and songs, 
and more insulting.® Thus the war assumed a 


&.30b. »Ib.8CS. ' »Ib. 300. 

i 4, a09. » Pari. Hist. iU; 391 ; Wliitelocke, 172. 

J . 3, 783. » Baillie, Letters, ; Bushworth, i. 4, 281. 

• The i^tirkable of these songs, gie, tibse which wer.? conq^osed 
igainst Bi^d l^sley and his Soots, when he left the siege of Hereford to 
go to the li^siseance of Scotland, alz&ost entirely subjugated by Montroee, 
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8teni| lijt times even a cruel character, as between men whose 
only feeling was mutual scorn and hate. At the same time, 
the miaunderstandingi hitherto kept in check, between tho 
Seotaand the parliament, broke out unrestrainedly; the former 
complained that thw army was not paid; the latter, that an 
army of allies should pUlage and devastate, as though they 
were a hostile force, the counties which they occupi^.' In 
every quarter, in short, excitement more ardent than ever, 
hatred more profound, measures harsher and more decisive, 
left but little chance of peace being allowed to put a stop 
to^ or even a truce to suspend the already so rapid course of 
events. 

The king’s overtures were rejected, and a safe-conduct de- 
nied to his negotiators* He urged the point by two other 
messages, still without succe^; he was told that the past in- 
trigues of his courtiers in the city rendered it impossible they 
should be flJlot^4^ fo return there (Dec. 26).® He offered 
sdftocpme to t^estminster to treat in person with tlie pariid-^, 
iDent(I^.26and 30);^ notvnthstanding the entreaties of thef 
Scots, proposal met with as ill a reception as the others 
(Jan; 13).^ Me t»newed his entreaties (Jan. 15),* less from 
any hop^ ^ suc<^^ than to discredit the parliament in the 
opinion of the , who wished for peace. But his ene- 

mies hi^'lafoly.^Ulr^ a still suref means of discrediting 
the king hims^; they solen^nly proclaimed that they at last 
poi^sed the proof of his duplicity; that he had just con- 
cluded with the Irish, , not merely a suspension of arms, but 
a treaty of oQiance; that ten thousand of these rebels, under 
the command .^ tiieii earl of Glamorgan, were soon to land at 
Chester; tliat t)ie;pr|ce of this odious aid was the complete 
abolition of the p^aUawa against the catholics, full liberty 
for their worship, the acknowledgment of their right to the 
churches and lands which .they had taken possession of; in 
other words, the triumph popery in Irehmd and the rum 


whom he defeetsS on the of September, 1649, at the battle of Philip- 
haugh. No defeat had yet atmWMd Sr^ caviliera such brilliaut hopei, 
and their anger tented, Ihiellf with energy, in a vein of poetical onimatioii 
wMch was then very extriovdiiasiy* ' For one of the moat spirited of theta 
•oniii see Append ^ 

V Pact. HUt. iil. 303, 304, ^98, 409. * Zb. 414. > lb. 419-417 

Mb. 413-^1. *19. 421. 
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of tfae protestEA1». A copy the treaty, aii4 aef^p^al let^^ 
relotiiig to had beea feotid in the carr^e of aii^ 
bisliop of Tuam, one of the rebel leaders kilM by ^la^ ln 
n akimish und^ the walla of Sligo (Oct. 17^ 1^5). * The 
committee of the two kingdoms, who for thr^ months had 
kept these documents in res^e for scone hoportant occasion, 
now laid them before parliament, wMdi immediately ordered 
them to be published.^ 

The king was utterly disconcerted; the facts were real^ 
nay, parliament did not know all. For nearly tiro yeara^^ 
Charles had been carrying on this negotiation in pca^n^ unr 
known to his party, his council, even making .feme pointy 
n secret from the marquis of Ormond, his lieut^nt in 
Ireland, though he did not doubt his zed, and could not st^ 
without his assistance; a Romdn catholic, lord Herbert,, eldest 
son of the marquis of Worcester, and himself recently created 
^rl of Glamorgan, alone possessed, in this afimx, the king’s 
entire confidence. Brave, generous, reckl^ passionot^ 
devoted to his master in peril and to his relimon oppressed 
it was Glamorgan who went backwards and forward incest 
santly between England and Ireland, or between Dublin and 
Kilkenny, undertaking what Ormond refused jjp do, and 
alone knowing how far the king’s concessions ^o^d extend. 
It was he wKo conducted the correspond^c^i itf Charles with 
Rinuccini, the pope’s nuncio, who had lately^ md^ in Ire* 
land (Oct. 2$, 164fi), and widi the pope hims^. Bn sbor^ 
the king had formally authorized him, by an act signed with 
bis own hkn4 (dated March I2i, 164d), and known to them^ 
selves alonei^: to grant the Irish a& be should judge necessaj^ 
to obtain them efficacious help, undertaking to approve 
all, to rat%'/all, however illegal the concessions might be, 
desiring only that nothing should transpire till the day when 
he could tilth effect avow the whole. The trea^ had been 
conclude^ the preceding 20th of August, and Glamorgan^ 
who was 1^11 in Ireland, earnestly pressed forward its exe- 
cution* T^ TOathe secret of those frequent visits, those 
kmg sigoma^pl^e king at Ba^and castlei the residence of 

f-' , ‘ , ■ ' 

f'. FiiA Hist., iii. 428 ; l^hWorth, ^9 
* Th3 finf eoa^issioa of (he Idn^ to GliwUa;g^ A£^ 
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the marqiiis of Worcester, and of those mystenoua hopes 
ivhioh lie sometimes gave ha}f*utteraiiee to amidst his re* 
Torses.^ 

Thej heard almost at the same time, at Oxford and at 
Dablin, that the treaty was known in London. Ormond at 
once comprehended how severe a blow it would inflict upon 
the king’s cause with his own party. Whether he himself 
was, as he affirmed, really ignorant that Charles had autho* 
riaed such concessions, or whether, rather, he wished to give 
him an opportunity of disavowing them, he instantly caused 
Gkmmrgan to be arrested (Jan. 4, 1646), ashaving*exceeded 
his powers^ and seriously con;ipromised king, by granting 
to the rebels what all the laws denied them. Stcidfast in 
his devotion, Glamorgan remained silent, did not produce the 
secret instructions signed Charles,” which he had in his 
possession, and even said that the king was not bound to ratify 
what Jbie had thought fit to promise in his name. Charles^ 
on his side, hastened to disown him, in a proclamation he 
addressed to parliament (Jan. 21)^^ and in his official letters , 
to the council in Dublin (Jan. 31).^ According to liua, 
Glamorgan had no other commission than to raise soldiers 
and secon^ the efibrts of the lord*lieutenant; but, on both 
sides, falsehood was now merely an old and useless habit; 
none, not even the people, were any longer deceived by it. 
In a few (Feb. 1), Gloilorgan was released, and 

resumed his n^otiations for the transmission, on the same 
terms as hrfore, of an Irish army into England The parlia 
ment voted that the king’s justification was not sufficient 
(Jan. 31).^ Crmnwell, for the last time, was continued in 
his command (Jan. 27),^ and Charles found himself obliged 
to seek once more his preservation in war, os though he 
were able to eany it on.. 

Only two bodies of troops remained to him: one in Corn- 
wall, under the command of lord Hopton; the other on the 

frontiers of Wales, under lord Astley. Towards the middle 

.* 

t Mr. Xiingard has cofieioto^,^ and clearly stated, aU the fiicts connected 
with this negotiatfon, of whl^ his possesses the principal oii^nal deenmenta. 
-^History of England, ri. 587--0dl; 

s ParL Hist. ifi. 435. > Carte’s IJfo of Ormond, iii. 445—447# 

* Farl. Hist. iii. 438. * • lb. 438. 
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of Januarj, the prince of Wales, still governor of the wes4 
but forsaken by his late generals Goring and Greenvpe, had 
sent for lord Hopton, who had formerly for a long time com- 
manded in that quarter, to conjure him to resume the com- 
mand of what remained of the army. My lord,” answered 
Hopton, *‘it is now a custom, when men are not willing to 
submit to what they are enjoined, to say that it is against 
their honour; that their honour will not suffer, them to do 
this or that; for my part, I cannot at this time obey your 
highness without resolving to lose my honour; but since your 
liighnesB hfis thought fit to command me, I am ready to obey, 
even with the loss of my honour;” and he took tli^ command 
of seven or eight thousand men.^ But he was soon as odious 
to them as their excesses were to him; even the really brave 
among them could not endure his discipline and vigilance, ae- 
customed as they had been, under Goring, to . a less trouble- 
fome and more profitable warfare. Fairfax,;stilt occupied in 
subduing the west, marched before long against them; and 
on the 16th of February, Hopton underwent, at Torrington, 
on the borders of CornwaU, a defeat rather disastrous than 
bloody. He vainly endeavoured, as he retired from town to 
town, to recruit his party; he was destitute alikQ> of ofiicers 
and of soldiers: From the hour I undertook this charge” 
said he, to the hour of ^eir dissolving, scarce a party or 
guard appeared with half the number appointed, or within 
two hours of the time.”^ Fairfax every day pressed more 
closely upon him. At the head of the small corps which still 
remained faithful, Hopton soon fomid himself driven to the 
;^and*s-ead.r At Truro, ho was informed that, weary of the 
^*war, the people of the country meditated putting an end to it 
' by seiziim tiie prince of Wales, and giving him up to parlia- 
ment. The necessity had arrived; the prince embarked, 
with his council, but only to retire to Scilly, on English land, 
almost i]a sight of the coast. Bblieved from this anxiety, 
Hopton i^ished co try the effect of another battle; but Ids 
troops loudly called upon him to capitulate. Fairfax offered 
him honqur^le conditions — he still evaded them: his officers 
dedared !tiiai|^;if he did not consent, they would treat without 

1 ** FeU^ws,** obsmes Clarendon; "whom o^jr their friends feared and 
their enemies hmi^ed at, being only terrible in plunder and resolute in 
nmniJig sway.”— Clarendon, ii. 1089. * Clarendon, U. IMT. 
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** Treat, then,** said "but not for me;’’ neither 
he'nb^^%rd Capel would be included in the Capitulation. The 
articles signed and the army broken up, these noblemen em- 
barked to join the prince at Scilly; and the king now pos- 
sessed in the west only a few insignificant garrisons.^ 

Lord Astley metuHith no better fortune: he was at Wor- 
cester with three thoOsi^d men; the king ordered him to join 
him at Oxford, and set out him^lf with fifteen hundred horse 
to meet him. He wished to assemble round him a sufficient 
corps to wait for the succours from Ireland, which he still 
exped^;^ but before they met (March 22), sir William Bre- 
reton *and colonel Morgan, at the head of a body of parlia- 
mentarians, overtook Astley, whose movements they had been 
watching for the last month, at Stow, in Gloucestershire. 
The defeat of the cavaliers was complete; eighteen hundred 
of them were killed or taken; the others dispersed. Astley 
himself, after a' desperate resistance, fell into the hands of the 
enemy; he was old, fatigued by the conflict, and walked with 
difficulty; the soldiers, touch^ by his grey hairs and liis 
courage, brought him a drum to rest upon: he sat down upon 
Jt^ and, addressing Brereton’s officers: "Gentlemen,” said 
he, " you '^lave done your work, and may now go to play, 
unless you prefer to fall out among yourselves.”* 

This, indeed,, was the only hope Charles himself had left; 
he hastened to try and promote it. Already, at the very time 
he was loading some of the presbyterian leaders with com- 
promising attentions, he had long kept up a secret corre- 
spondence with the independents, particularly with Vane, not 
less active in intrigue than pai^idnate in cnthu|dasm. 
before the affair at Stow, the secretary of state rlicholas hH 
written (March 2) to Vane, soliciting him to contrive that ' 
the king might be enabled to come to London and tieat in 
person with the parliafiient, promising that if it required the 
triumph of prcsb 3 rterian discipline, the royalists would com- 
bine with the independents " to extirpate from the kingdom 
this tyrannical donnnatlon, and secure each other’s liberty.”* 
It is not known what reply V ane sent to this letter; but alter 
Astley’s defeat the king himsdf wrote to him: "Be very 

1 ClareadAii, ii. 1102 ; Bushwoith, i* 00-— 110. 
f Butbworth, i. 4, 130—141. » Evelyn, Memoirs, ii, App. lUk . I 
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hesidd, idl ihtiigs simtt be 
eordiiig to my premise. 1% all tliat is good, t yoa 

to dispateh that eoortesy &t me with aU speed, or it ti^ be 
^ kto; I shall peridi be&re I receive^ fruits df it» X 
may not tell you my necessities; hut if it wmre necessaiy so 
to do^ I am sure you would lay all other considerations i^a 
and fulfil my des^esi Ihie is all; trust me, 1 wiU^ repay the. 
favour to the full. I have done; if 1 have no answer within 
four days after the receipt of this^ I shall be necessitateito 
find some other expedient. God direct you! I have £a- 
charged my duty.”^ At the same time, he addressed a^mea* 
sage to parliament, offering to disbimd all Jin troops,, to. open 
all his garrisons, and to come and resume his reskknce at 
Whitehall (March 23).* 

At this proposal, and on the report that, without waitings 
for an answer, the king was likedy to a^ve; die greatest 
alarm prevailed in Westminster; politicians or fanatics, pres** 
bytmana or independents, all knew that, thd king once at 
li^tehall, it would no longer be against him that the riots 
of the city would be direct^; ell were alike resolved i^ot to 
subject themselves to his mercy. They at once took, to avert 
so great a danger, the most violent measures:* it wa^ forbidden 
to receive thb^king, or to go near hinr if he came to London^ 
or to give to any one whenever the means of approaching 
himi The copnmittee of the militia received, orders to prevent 
any public lieeting, to arrest any one that sh<^d come with 
the Mng, to^prevent the people from fiocking to meet him; 
even, if |iej|^sary, to secure his own person. from all 
iafll they put it Papists, delinqiuents, casliiered 
officers, Ubl|brs of fortune, whoever had taken any part 
against pikliiment, received orders to quit London within 
^ree da 7 a(]y^h 3.1 —rApril 3).® Ultimately a court-martial 
was establttlMd (April 3),^ and the puaishment of death de- 
creed aga^t any person who should hold direct or indirect 
ipteGBOoiiintt with king,' or who should come without a 
pass Cypp or town occupied by the kin^ or who 

stmuJd or any man who had carried arms 

' . t Clarendon, A^en (1778), IL !»7. 

• Ptfl. Hiit. 1& 431. • H). 452—433 4 Bnehwortb, i. 4, 24B. 

f r Pttshworlh, 1 4, 232. 
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•gri nw t; 1k», pariiimeiit^ wba sliould allc^ a pritv^ 

goner tn eseepei &c. Never hsA of t&e pnriia^ 

meni borne the impress of such terror. 

OIL big party the. king’s letter vrithoat answeri or 

at least without effect. 

Meantime, Fair&a’s troops were advancing by forced 
mimdies to besiege Qaefordi Already Coloiml Bainstoreogh’s 
and two other reghnents were encamped in sight of the 
{dace. The king ^red to give himself upto Bainsboroughf 
if hh,^woiild pl6<^ big word to conduct hm immediately to 
patEaiBm Bainsborough refused. In a few days, the 
bkiekadjB: could not &xl to be complete, and, whatever its 
dcmtio% the result was infallible; the king must fall as a 
prisoner of war into the bands of his enemies. 

.One only reiuge remained possible, the Scottish camp. 
For^the last t\m months, M. de Mpntreuil, the French mi- 
rngtesv touched by CharWs distress rather than to obey the 
mstructiona of l^arin, had been endeavouring to secure 
for hbn this' laOt asylunw Bebui^ in the first instance by 
the Scottish commissioners residing, in London, convinced by 
a journey to Edinburgh, that there was nothing to hope firom 
the Seottish^arliament, he at last addressed himself to some 
of the leaders of army besieging Newark; and their dis- 
poeition had. appeared, to him so favourable, that he thought 
himself wmErimted w promising the kiz^ (April 1), in the 
name and onto the guarantee of the king of France, that 
the Scots would receive Mm as their legitimate sovereign^ 
would shelter him his from all danger, and would ev^ 
co-operate with him to the utmost of ttoir power in the re- 
estoMiahment peace. But, the hesitations and retracta- 
tions of the Scottish officers,, who were willing to save the 
kingv but not to quarrel with the parliament, soon showed 
Montreuil that he had gone too far, and he hastened to 
send word of his error to Oxford. But necessity, daily 
more urgent, rendered Charles and Montreuil faim^ less , 
scrupulous; the queen, who frem Paris maintained a com- 
spondcnce with the agents in the Scottish army, exhorted 
her husband to trust to it. Jn later conferences, the officers 
made some promises to MhntreoiL He informed the of 
them, repeating, however, that the step was hazardous, and 
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mnf other refuge preferable, bat addio^ that if could find 
ho other asylum, he would find, for his person^ Hit least, full 
Bofistj among the Soota.^ 

At all events, Gharles could wait ho longer where he was; 
Fairfiix had already reached Newbury, and the blockade 
would within three days be complete. On the 27th of April, 
at nudnight, folfowed only by Ashbumham and an e^e«- 
elastic (I^. Hudson) who was well acquainted with the roads, 
the king left Oxford on horseback, disguised ae Asbburn* 
ham^s servant, with their common portmanteau behind him; 
and, at the same time, to mislead all watchers, three inan 
went out at each gate of the town. The king took the road 
to London. On arriving at Harrow HiU, in sight of his ca- 
pital, he stopped for awhile, and anxiously ddiberated, whether 
hh should go to London, re-enter Whitehall, appear all at 
once in the city, where men’s thoughts had for some 4ime 
past been dispoi^ favourably toward him. . But nothing less 
suited him than any singular or daring resolution, for.he was 
deficient in presence of mind, and, aWe nil things, dreaded 
any chance of compromising his royal dignity. After a few 
hours’ hesitation, he turned from London and preceded to- 
wards the^juorth, but slowly, almost at randcon, is a man 
still yet undetermined. Montreuil had promised to come add 
meet him at Harborough, in LeiccsterdiireK but he was not 
there. The king, uneasy at this^ sent Hudson to seek him, 
and turned towards the eastern counties, wandering from 
town to town, from castle to castle, ^i^ially along the coasts 
continually^ changing his disguise; and inquiring everywhere 
for news of Montrose, w;h6m he earnestly desired to join. 
But thi^ also, was too tedious and troublesome an enterprise 
for hini. Hudson letumed; no change had taken placer 
Montreuil Still promised, if not an agreeably at least a safe 
retreat |n the Scottish camp. Charles at last made np his 
mind, much from weariness as choice; and on the dth of 
May, n^e days after his departure from Oxford, Montreuil 
intituled hlwearly in the morning into Kelham, the head- 
quiurterf of ifoe Scots.^ 

< In I# l«ftm of the 18(h, leth, tad SQHi AptU; CIomhIob, SlaU 

* Bnshworthf i* 4, 267 ; Cloreadoii, State Papen, ii. 288. 
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On seeing the lung, the earl of Leven and hie officers 
affected extreme surprise; information of his arrival was 
immediatelj given to the parliamentary commissioners; ex- 
presses were dispatched to announce it in Edinburgh and 
XiOndon. Officers and soldiers treated the king with pro- 
found respect; but, in the evening, under the pretext of ren- 
dei'ing him due honour, a strong guard was placed at his 
door; and when, to discover what was his situation, he 
attempted to give out the watchword for the night, ” Pardon 
me^ sire,** said Leven, am the oldest soldier here: vaw 
majesty will permit me to undertake that dutj.’*^ 

Malcolm liiiiu|p, Hist, ol Scotland, ill. not* /. 






BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

1646—1647. 

Anxiety and intrigues of the independents-^Thh king’s stay ^ Ne^wcastle**^ 
He rejects the proposals of parliament — The porli^ent negotiates with 
the Scots, to induce them to giTe lip the king and retire firom the king- 
dom— They consent — The king is conducted to Holmhy— Discord 
breaks out between the parliament and the army — Conduct of Cromwell 
—He causes the king to be taken from Holmby— The army marches 
upon London, and impeaches eleven presbyterian leadersr-^They ret^ 
from parliament — Stay of the king at Hampton Conrt-r^Negotiatidiu of 
the army with him — Bising in the city in favour of peace — A great 
many membei's of hotli houses retire to the army— They are brought by 
the army back to Londdn— Defeat of the presbyterians — Bepublicons 
and levellera— Cromwell becomes suspected by the Soldiers— They 
mutiny against the officers — Cromwell’s able conduct — ^Alonn of the 
king — He .escapes to the Isle of Wight. 

It was kn^n in London (May 2) that the king had left 
Oxford, bdl nothing indicated where he was or whither 
he was gpi^. There was a repcwt that he whs concealed in 
the city, aiB whoever should receive him was again menaced 
with death without mercy. Fairfax sent word that ho had 
proceeded towards the east, and two officers of assured 
devotion^ colonels Russel and Wharton, were immediately 
, despatch^ in that direction, with orders to seek him every** 
^wherC} a^d at any rate.^ Parliamentarians and royalists, both 
Kplunged in tke same uncertaintji bore with equal patience, 
the fonzilr thdv^ars, the latt^ their hopes. 

On thi| ev^ing of the 6th of May, the news at length 
arrived l^at^the king was in the Scottish camp. Next 
dfqrihe oanitlons vot^ that parliaments alone had the right 

* Bushwortb, i. 4, 207 ; Whitelocke, 208. 



jto difl{K)0e pf lilt he should be conducted 

wi^e^ d^ajr to Wsiru^ castle. The lords refused to 
eancti^ this vote; but they approved of Poyate, who was 
quartered near Newark^ receiving carders to watc^ the move- 
ments of the Scottish army; and Fairfax was directed to hold 
himself ready to march in case of need.^ 

The Scots, on thmr pi^ desirous of getting away, ob- 
tained an order from the king, on the very day of his arrival, 
&r lord BeUasis, the governor of Newark, to open its gates 
to^hem; they j^ve up the town to Poyntz, and a few hours 
nSlarwards, {dacing the king in their advanced guard, marched 
towards Newcastle, on the frontiers of their own country.* 

► The independents were full of anxiety and anger. For 
year past everything had prospered with them; masters of 
the army, they had been everywhere conquerors, and had 
made, by their victories, a deep impression on the imagination 
of the people.; under their banner^ ranged themselves all the 
spirits of, the time, the men of energetic, ambitious, ^ 
<^ted . hopes, whoever had his fortune to m^e, or had 
Tormed rash wishes, or meditated some great design. Genius 
itsi^ could only dna a place and liberty among them. Milton, 
still youngs but already remaricable for the elegance and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, liad just claimed, in noblei* language 
than had yet been Ssard, liberty of con^ence, liberty of the 
press, the right of divorce;^ and the presbyterion clergy, in- 
censed at his bokiiieBS, having without efiect reported him 
to parliament, placed among its sins the toleration of sueJi 
writings. Another extraordinary man, already known by 
his passionate resistance to tyranny, John Lilburne, was be- 
ginning his indefatigable war against lords, judges, lawyers; 
and already the most loud-tongued popularity was attached 
to his name. The number and confidence of the dissenting 
congregations/ all allied with the independents, daily in- ... 

' Purl. Hist. iii. 465, 460. * A. 40.7 ; Bushwortb, i. 4, 269—271 . jL 

* In five pamphlets, against episcopul gov^ihtmsnt and on the reform 

tile church, published in 1641 1642 in a pompldet entitled, * The Poo- 

•trine and discipline ef Ptmms/ published in 1644; and in a pompUet en* 
.titled, * Speech for the Xiheftj of P nlioensed Pnntiug,^ published also in 1644. 

* The number of «nid»^dgt meetings, for instance, was already fifly*foar 
in 4644. Thomos Edwards, a presbyterion minister, pnbUslied in 1646, 
under the title 'Goagrena,’ a oatologue of those sects, to osU down file 
rigour of parliament upon them ; he reckoned sixteen principol ones, and 

omitted several. — Neal, iii. 310. ■ 



C[)^ed; it in vain that the presb]rteriaiKi;& at kngti^ 
obtflitied froDoi parliament the exclusive and officials ^tablish- 
nient of their church;^ with the aid of the lawyers mid free« 
thinkeivi, the independents had succeeded in maintaining the 
supremacy of parliament in religious affaira;^ and the pies-^ 
byterian measure, thus weakened was but slowly executed.^ 
Meantime, the personal fortunes of the leaders of the party, 
that of CromweU in particular, progressed rapidly: when they 
came from the army to Westminster, parliament received 
them with solemn homage;^ when they returned to ihe ariqiyv 
gifts of money and land, gratuities and pfhces, lavished on 
their creatures, attested and extended their iiiiluence.^ Every* 
where, in short, in London as in the counties, and whether 
as regarded politics or religion, interests or idcias, it was in 
r favour of this party that the social movement had more and 
more decidedly pronounced itself. Li the midst of so much 
prosperity, just as power was within their reach, they found 
themselves menaced with the loss of all; foe they would in* 
deed lose all if the king and the presbyterians amed againi^ 
^:.them. 

J t They used every effort to ward' off this blow: had they 
*''‘^been free t(> follow their own impulse, they would perhaps 
have sent the army immediately against the 'Scots, and taken 
the king b/main force; but notwithstaiihhg their success in 
the new elections, they were obliged to act with more reserve; 
with a minority in the upper house, in the lower they only pcs* 
sessed a proisorious ascendancy, derived rathdr from the inex-* 
perience of ^he members recently elected than from their real 
sentiments.. They had recourse to indirect measures; they 

1 By seYf rid. cidinances or votes of the 29rd of August, 20th of October, 
and Sdi of NoVsmber, 1040, and the 20th of Februoiy and 14th of March, 
I046.--Bttbhworth, i. 4, 205, 210, 2iM. 

> Neal, htCSl; Journals, Commons, Sept '25, Oot. 10, 1645; March 5 
;;find 23, ^ 1646 ; BaiUie, l^etters^ ii. 10'4 ; Pari. Hist, Ui. 459. 

& * The church was never completely established anywhere but 

LondonMtdXaacashire.— Loing, ifi. 347. 

^ « Pari, fit 529. 

• The pnaaieht V^e, 1, to Cromwell, (Febmary 7, 1646,) landed pro« 
party to thf' Val^ of 2,500/.,. part of the estates of the marqnia of Wozeeater, 
(Pari. Hi8% iiu 4SD); 2, to Fairfax, a few montha after, an income of 5000/. 
, (Whiteloole, fhlS, 239); 3, to eir Wiliiam Breton, in October, 1646, a 
, gratuity of 50015/.; 4i to Sir Peter KiUigrew, in December, 1646, a gra* 
Vttity of 20Q0/.-*^(lb. m d35, &c.) 
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sought by aU Unds df daring or crafty, mret or dpen, 
to offend ^ Scots or irritate the people against them, in the 
hope of bringing aboiit a rupture; the Sottish messengers 
were stopped and thmr despatches inte^-cepte^ at the very 
gates of London, by subalterns against whom they claimed 
justice in vain (May 9);^ petitions docked in against them 
ft*om the northern counties, relating their exactions, tiieir ex- 
icesses, and the sufferings the people endured at their hands.^ 
Alderman Foot presented one petition, in the name of the 
city, ih their favour (May 26),^ and requiring, on the other 
haj^^ the repression of the new sectaries, as authors of the 
troubles in church atid state; the lords thanked the common 
council, but the commons scarcely vouchsafed a briefii dry 
answer. There were still a few regiments left, the remnant 
of. Essex’s army, in which presbyterian sentiments prevailed; 
among others, a brigade quartered in Wiltshire, under the 
command of nu\jor-general Massey, the valiant defender of 
Qloucester; complaints of all kinds were got up against this 
body,^ and ultimately it was disbanded. In pai'Iiament, in 
the newspapers, in all public places, particularly in the army, ; 
the independents only spoke of the Scots with insult, now { 
pointing ouC to public indignation their rapacity, now ridi- 
culing their parsimony, addressing themselves, by a clumsy 
but efficacious trick, to national prejudices, to populai' distrust, 
skilful to los^ no opportunity of exqiting anger and contempt 
against their enemies.''’^ At last, the commons voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer r^uired, and that on a hundred 
thousand pounds being givcU it on account, and a statement 
demanded of what mote was due, it should be requested to 
return home (June 11).® 

These measures had not the effect anticipated; the Scots 
showed neither vexation nor anger; but their conduct was 
hesitating, which suited their enemies still better. The per- 
plexity of the leaders inclined to serve the king was extreme. 
Incurable in his duplicity, because he held himself bound to* 
no engagement with rebellious subjectSy Charles meditated 
tiieir ruin while he was imploring their aid. I do not 
despair,'’ he wrote to lord IMgby, a few days before he 

t Psil. Hist iU. 469 ; Wbitelocke, 905.^ 

• miteloeke, 207, et seg. * Pul. Hist iiK474— m 

« Wliitelockc, 200, W seg. • Holies, Memoirs, 46. • PuL Hist HI. 4^ 
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Oatford, iadiiomgtbe pi^Tt^a^ 

Mtt with me ki tetenmimting one tile oiber; a^ 
lie king Obrcli 26y Onl&dr tlm pieebTteiriUaia^ 

Scots Qit lhglish» ruled bj their nmiister^ pessionotelT bent 
upon securing the coyenimt and the tiriumph of thdr churoh^ 
would not hear of anj accommodation wil^ any assistance 
the king, unless at that price; so that the m<Hft moderate, 
those most anxious for the future, could neither trust in him,, 
nor abate with him any of their claiins; In this peiplexiil^, 
assailed at once by the accusations of their adyarsmce and 
the necessities of their party, their words fkmtr^dSet^ 
actions neutralized each other ; they wish^ for 
mised.it to the king, were constantly talidng with tbl^ Mmid^ 
of the dread they had of the independents; and nieyer had 
their declarations of zeal for the covenant^ of firm attachment 
to parliament, of inviolable union with their brethrea the 
English, been more multiplied, more emphatic ;^ never had 
they shown themselves so ^strustful, so inflexible in refexeuoe 
to the king and the cavaliers. Six of the most illustdiona 
companicms of Montrose, taken at the bdttle of Fhilip-Hkugl^ 
were coisiumned and executed; a severi^ for wMch 
was no motiye but revenge, and of which, in England, ,^ 
civil war hsA presented no example.^ Charles, before quittibg 
Oxford, had written to the marquis. of OrmOnd that he was 
only procee^ng to the Scottish camp on the sireugth of their 
promise of .:Buppoi*ting him and his just rights if need were 
(April 3);^ (and though in all probability their language, had 
not been sof^explicit as this, it con hardly be doubted that they 
bad in fact given him reason to hope for their support. Or- 
mond published the king’s letter (May 21); the S^tsatonce 
contiudidtedit, broadly characterizing it as a most damnable 
untruth rjune 8).'*’^ More rigour than ev^ was displayed about 
. the kingp peisoni oU who had carried arms in hirdefence were 
forbidde^to approach him; Ms letters were in almost every 
, anstanoe^tteicepted.^ At length, to give n rignal mark of 
tiieir fid^lty^tqjihio cause of the Govenant,.ihe Scottish leaders 
called u^ king to aUow hims^ to be m in the 

" I Carte, Lif6 ofOnnoad,HL4Ce. 

« Pari. I&t. 46. 471, 478,488. ^ ' • Isdng, iu. 334. 

* GArte, Jwife Omondi-iU. 406. , * Fori. Hist. iU. 4B0. 



trae doctrindvof Oliiru^l^ Henderson, the most oel^rated* 
preadier ofihe pertjr^lirtoi to Newcastle to undertake offleiaQ^r 
the conTeision of the captlye monarch.^ 

Charles mamtaihed the controversy with address and dig* 
mty, inflexible imhis adherence to. the Anglican churchi but 
arguing without acrimony against his adversary, who waa 
hi^elf temperate and respectful. During the discussion, the 
king wrote to the royalist governors who still held out^ o^^er*^ 
ing them to surrend^ their towns (June 10);^ to the parliar 
ment, to hasten the transmission of their proposals (June 10);^ 
to Omiand^ io continue^ Ids negotiations with the Ir^h, though 
at t]l» sme time he officially commanded him to break them 
off/ to Glamorgan, still the only person entrusted with his 
secret designs, If you can procure me a large sum of money, 
by engaging my ^gdoms as security, 1 shaU bo glad, and as 
soon as I shall have recovered possession of them, 1 will fully 
rq>ay the debt. Tell the nuncio that if I can by any means 
place myself in his and your hands, 1 shall certainly not fail 
to do so, for I see that all the rest contemn me” (Jidy 20).^ 
The proposals of parliament at last arrived (July 23); the 
earte of Pembroke and Suffolk, and four memb^ of the 
commons, i^jpre charged to present them. One of them, Mr. 
Goodwin, began to read them: «I beg your pardon,” said 
the king, interrupting him, ** have you any power to 
treat?” *‘No^ sferi” In that case, but for the honour of it, 
a good, honest trumpeter might have done as much as you.” 
Goodwin flnished reading the proposals. ^ I imagine,” said 
the king, you do not expect a present answer from me in a 
business of this consequence.” ** Sir,” replied lordPembroke^ 
“we have orders to stay no lon^r than ten days.” “Very 
well,” replied Charley, “ I will give you an answer in proper 
time.”® 

Several days passed and the commisrioners heard nothing 
farther. The king meanwhile read sadly, and re-read, again 
and again,.the86 proposal^ still more humiliating, still harder 

^ The controYersy begim on the 29th of May, and lasted till the 10th of 
July. All the notes whioh passed between the king sn^ Henderson have been 
collected in * The Worker ofSaiq; Charles the Martyrf (1662), 100«-187. 
s Park Hist. iU. 487. * lb. 486. 

4 lb. '487: Xdngard, Yi. 661. 

Birch, luqairy into Glamorgan’s Transactions, &e., 240 
• Pail. Hist. iii. 613. 
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than those he had constantly rejected* He was called upol^ 
to adopt the covenant, to abolish completely the epii^pal 
church, to surrender to parliament, for twenty years, die 
command of the army, i^avy, and militia; and, finally, to con- 
sent that his most faithful friends, to the number of seventy- 
one, excluded by name from any amnesty, that all his party, 
that whoever had taken arms for him, should be debarred 
all public employment during the pleasure of parliament*^ 
Yet every one persuaded him to accept these terms: M. de 
Belli^vrc, the lE^rench ambassador, who had arrived at New- 
castle the same day with the parliamentary ccuunissioners, 
counselled him, in the name of his own court, to do so.* Mon- 
treuil brought him letters from the queen, ardeidtly urging 
compliance;* on the suggestion of BellieVre, ^he even dis- 
patched from Paris a gentleman of her household, sir William 
Davenant, with orders to tell the king that his resistance was 
disapproved of by all his friends. “What friends?” said 
Charles, pettishly. “By lord Jermyn, sir.” “ Jermyn does 
not understand anything about the church.” “ Lord Cole^ 
pepper is of the same mind.” “ Colepepper has no religion; 
is Hyde of this mind?” “ We do not know, sir; the chan- 
cellor is not at Paris; he has forsaken the prince, and has 
chosen to remain in Jersey, instead of ac^companying the 
prince to the queen; her majesty is very much offended by 
his behaviour.” “ The chancellor is an honest man, who will 
never forsake me, nor the prince, nor the church; I am sorry 
he is not wUh my son; but my wife is mistaken.” Davenant 
urged the point with the vivacity of a poet and the levity of 
a court galmnt; the king grew angry, and drove him roughly 
from his p^ence,^ On the part of the presbyterians, the 
entreaties were no less urgent; several towns in Scotland, 
Edinbui^h among others, addressed amicable petitions to the 
king* on the subject; the city of London wished to do the 
same, but a formal prohibition from the commons prevented 
them.^* ^t last, threats were joined to entreaties; the general 
aasemblf of the church of Scotland demanded that if the 
Idng refuse^' covenant, he should not be permitted to 
enter Sddtlahd;^ and in a solemn audimice, in presence of the 

1 Fa^. Hkt. iii. 409—512. < Ib. 512 ; Clarendon, iii. 47. 

* Wliitelomi ^0. ^ Clarendon, iii. 48. * * Whitelocke, tfl <t/p. 

* Ludlow, 70. ’ Clarendon, iii. 54. 
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Scottish ooounission^, the chancellor, lord Lowden, declared 
to him, that if he ji>ersi3ted in his refu^, entrance into Scot*^ 
land would, in pomt of fact, be forbidden him, and that in 
England it was very likely they would depose him, and insti«^ 
tute another form of government.^ 

The king’s pride, his religious scruples, and alsp some 
secret hope with whidii he was still buoyed up by credulous 
or intriguing friends,^ were proof against these presentations. 
After having from, day to day delayed his answer, he, on the 
1st of August, sent for the commissioners, and delivered to. 
them a written message, in which, without* absolutely reject* 
ing the proposals, he again requested to be received in Lon» 
don to treat personally with parliament.^ 

The independents could not restrain their joy. On the re- 
turn of the commissioners, a vote of thanks to them was as 
usual proposed: It is the king we should thank,” cried a 
member. What will become of us now he has refused our 
proposals?” anxiously inquired a presbyterian. "What 
would have become of us if he had accepted them?” replied 
an independent.^ A message came from the Scottish commis- 
moners offering to surrender all the plac& they occupied, and 
to withdraw thsir army from England (Aug. 10.)^ The lords 
voted that their bretl^n the Scots had deserved well of the 
country; the commons did not join in this vote, but passed a 
reijplution by which it was forbidden to speak ill of the Scots 
or to print anything against them (Aug. 14).^ For a mo- 
inent, both parties, the one disheartened, the other reassured 
by the king’s refusal, seemed solely engaged in regulating in 
concert their interest^ and their discussions. 

But truces proclaimed by prudence or spite between ad« 
verse passions are pf short duration. The offer of the Scots 
gave rise to two questions: how the arrears which were due 
to them and which they had been long claiming, were to be 
settled? and who was to have the £sposal of the king’s 
person ? ^ These questions once started, both parties renewed 
the conflict. 

On the first point, itbe presbyterians easily gained th^ 

* Bu8h\Torth, i. 4, 319. * Ludlow, 79. • Pari. Hist, iii. 513 — 516. 

« Btirnet, Memoirs of the Hamiltons, 288. ^ FarL Hist. iii. 516. 

• lb. This ordinauoe only passed the commons by a minority of 130 
to 102 



adnini^: the delmimds of the Seets, it » Iriie^ weve i^arbi* 
tfort; ftfter giving parliament credit for what ji had alrea^ 
paid^th^fltiUdamiednearly 760^000/.^ without mentioning,** 
•Aey said, the mionnoas losses^hic^ Scotland ihad suffisrw 
in consequence of her alliance with iEngland, and of which 
they left the valuation to the equity of parliament.* The 
independents railed with bitter irony a^inat so expensive a 
ftatemity; in their turn, they oppcs^ to the claims of the 
Scots a detailed account of the si^ which had been levied 
^by them, and of their exactions in the, north of tlm^kingdom, 
an account, according to which, Scotland, so far iimm having 
anything due to hei^ was more than 400,0|!00i. in ^debt to 
England.^ But these recriminations could not be admitted or 
even seriously debated by sensible men; the retmementrf the 
Scots was evidently necessary; the northern counties loudly 
called for it; to obtain it they must be paid, for a war would 
be much dearer and far more perilous to parliament. The 
shuffling pertinacity of the independents se^ed merely blind 
passion or factious manoeuvring; the presbyterians, on the 
contrary, promised to bring the Scots to more moderate 
terms: all the wavering, distrustful, of reserved, who ranked 
under the banner of no party, and who eeveral times, from 
dislike of presbyterian despotism, bad given the independents 
a miQority^ took on this occasion the side.of their adversaries: 
400,000/. >were voted as the maximum concession^ the S^ts 
could hbpis for, payable, one half on their departure from 
England, the other half at the expiration of two years. They 
accepted bargain, and a loan, on mortgage of church 
property,Jwa8 immediately opened, in tl^ i^ity, to provide the, 
means bfpayment (Oct 13).* 

But when the question turned on the disposal of the king’s 
person, tho position of the presbyterians became very embar- 
rassing^ Had they wished him to remain in the hands of 
the Sc^,.they could not even have suggested such an idea, 
&T thiii n^io^ pride absolutely repelled it; it was the 
honout^ an^ Mht, was the universal cry, of the Ei^lwh 
fNBOplelidaiae^dispose of their sovereign; towhatjurisdic- 

' itf «ii>. * Ib. 

* In IjBNirvotes of 100,000/ uah ; the 1811^ 21st, and 27th of August, 
^ let 9<|^tember.---?airl. Hist., vt $up» 

* Bushwoxth.i. 4, 376; Holies, Memoirs, 66. 



EMaX^SH 'l^OLVTION- ! " 

'' ' 

tion fkd la^ English gfom^:' Thej 

%^re itc^fttg therie l^t paid auxiUa:^^; who, it 

was quite obTjo^ :<hought of nothing but tht^ ^pay; let 
fliem take tfadf irfeaxeyii to their countryi 

England ndther w feaied them. The Scoti^ on 

their side, howev«^ ^their desire to avoid a ruptor^ 
could not endure patiently all this contumely. Charks, thcjy 
md, was their ki^ as wdd as king of England; they IM 
equ^ly with the Enghsh, the right to watch over Ms per** 
son and fortunes; the covenant imposed this upon them os a 
duty; very animated; coUferenoefc 

accusations multiplied, 
anddi^^^^^ after day; day alter day the 

people dktixu^ of l^uty, denounced more and 

mornlouffly the pretenitfij^ of the Scots, who had altogether 
fistllen in popular opinioU; nationsd prejudices and antipathies 
had reappeared; and the rapacity of the Scots, their narrow** 
minded pifudence, their theological pedantry, daily became 
more ^tasteful to the freer, more enlarged, and more libe** 
rid minds, the 'more extended and bolder fanaticism of their 
aifies. The political; /leaders of the presbyterian party, 
HoUes, S^pleton, Gljnn, weary of a struggle in which they 
found themselves stikitened and subordinate, impatiently 
sought foe means of putting an end to it. They persuaded 
foemselyes, that if the Scots gave the king into the hands of 
parliament,4t would be to disband that fatal army, the 
only strength of the inde^ndents, the true enemy of the par- 
liament and of the king. They therefore counselled the Scots 
to yield, for foe interest of their own cause; and, at the same 
time, the lords, pii^okabiy determined by the same influence, 
at length agreed (Sept, 24) to this resolution of the commons 
wMoh had been five, mbnt^ m suspense: ** That to the par^ 
Hamental<foe belongs the right of disposing of the king’s 
person;:*’^ \ ^ 

The Scottish presbyt^ans, most of them at least, were 
quite willing to believe in the wisdom of this counsel, and to 
follow it, embarrassed as they were by thmr own resistance^ 
and not knowing how to xpaintain it nor how to give it up. 

* Riishworth, L 4, 820^—578; Holies, Memoirs, 68; Bnillie, ii* 257 ; 

Laiag, iii. 389. 




the had 

rath^ more boldnfi»a $ki l^wer. ^The 4^e oi^ Jli^iaa 
was at their>head» >Q imprbomiaent at 

8^ MichaeVs Idbun^ in Comwalt w^tb^ he wen sent 
in consequence of the distrust wpch bis waTl^ng conduct 
inspired at the court of Oxford, and in the niiSlnf} of 
the kiiig himself. He had quitted the place When it fell into 
&e hands of the paxtiament, and after passing a few days in 
I^Bdo% and paying, cordial Tisite to the members of both 
houses, he had proceeded to Newcastle, where Charles had 
just arriyed with the Scottish army, had soon regained his 
former favour with the king, and on his return to Bdmb^f^h 
had made the most earnest .efforts for his safej^.’^^ j^vmd 
him immediately rallied nearly all the higher, nbbiiity. of the 
Idngdom, the citizens, the moderate presbyterlahs; tbe pru- 
dent, who were disgusted with the blind fanaticism of the 
multitude and the insolent, domination of its /ministers; the 
honest and timid, who were willing to make any sacrifice to 
obtain ajittlc rest These effected'the' appointment of anew 
and solemn deputation, who went to Newcastle, and conjured 
the king, on their knees, to' accept the proposals of parliament 
The passionate entreaties of these deputies, all ox them ]^s 
fellow-cou^ymen, nearly all of them toe companifins of hm 
youth, shook Charles’s resolution: Upon my word,” be said 

to them, ^ all the dangers and inconveniences laid before 
me do nbt Jto much trouble me, as that I should not "give full 
satisfaction to the desires of my na^ye country, especially 
being so e^estly pressed ij^n jT desiife to be rightly 

underst^n? I am far from giving ypu a n^atiye-— nay> I 
protest ag^t it, my only wish. bmhg t^be l^eard, and hope 
you will pi^ss those at Londph to bear reaW)h. If a king 
were to ^iWe this to any of his subjects^ hp would be thought 
a tyran|.*’^:: The next day, possibly after fre^ solicitations, 
he ofierld to limit the establishment of the episcopal church 
to five allowing the preebyterian system to prevail 

in toe rw toe. kingdom, claiming ouly bmtolf and his 
friend persuasion, toe free exercise qftlimr own 

/ * Olttendon, iii. 152 ; Bushwioxth, i. 4, 027. 

s Bmhwcnh, i. 4, 

> Thos^of Bath and Wells, and Eistsr. 
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c<mddi&n^ voA wiK^p» ^ coiyunction with tii6* porlia* 
men^ hp ahoiild im end to all their difference. But no 
partuil concesdon sht^fied the presbyterians; ,i|nd &e lii|;her 
offers the king ^the more they doubt^ hie sincerity. 
His proposal in^dcan^fyliJtCTed to: Hamiltbht discohn^ed, 
talk^ of retiring to the continent; a report at the same time 
was spread; that the Scottish army was about to enter- Sec^ 
land. The king immediately wrote to the duke (Sept; 

Hamilton; 1 have so much to write; and so little time for 
that this letter ynil be suitable to the timeS; without method . 
or reason.-;- — ^Those at London think to get me into theSr 
handi *by telling our countrymen that they do not intend to 
make me a ja^ner. .0 by no means! — ^but only to give 
me an hohbt^i&id^ forepoth. to attend me continumly; 

for the secuntf of m^ Wherefore 1 must then tell 

you (aihd ^tis so far a secret, that I desire every one 
should know it); that I ^'111 not be left in England when this 
army retires; unless dearly;^ and according to the old way of 
understanding, I niay remain a free man, and that no attendant 
be forced upon me upon any pretence whatsoever. By going,, 
you take away frOm me the means of showing myself;” and 
he fihishe^is letter with these words: ‘‘Tour most assured, 
r^ faithful; constant fHend.”^ Hamilton remained; the 
Scottish parliament 'met (November): its first sittings seemed 
to announce a and active good-wiU towards the king. 
It declared' (Dec* 16) thut it would maintain monarchical 
gWemment iu the pemn and descendants of his majesty, as 
well as his jiut right to liie crown of England; and that 
secret instrUctiona s^y|;mld be sent to the Scottish commis- 
sioners in L<mdon; |tp negotiate that the king might go 
thither with luKOOmr, and liberty. But next day the 

permanent commi^ oT^ assembly of the presby- 

terian church to the Scottish 
parUament, iu:cusi^ ii m to perfidious counsels,, 

and complying that it the union of the two kingdoms, 
the only hope of the fmthful, in peril, merely to serve a 
prince obstinate in rejectih^ the covenant of Christ.^ Against 
such intervention, Han^mn and his friends were power- 
less. The docile piudiament retracted its vote of the pre-^ 

I Bnshwortb, 1. 4, 327^320 « lb. 390 ; Laiog, iU. 364^369. 



ftnd the morale men ooiild^ 4^^ nbthii^ 
beyom a message to the king, entreattng^4iii» to accept 
the prqposi^. £}barles only answered by ano^er message^ 
rei|Q6slmg to treat in person with parliament^ 

At the very moment that, for ^ fifth tism, he was 
pressing this unavailing wish, parHamen^ signing the trea^ 

segulafhig the retirement of the Scottish army, and the mo& 
of paying it (Dec« 28).^ The loan opened in the city had 
been immediately filled; on the 16th of December, the 
200;POO/. which the Scots were to receive previous to thdr 
departure^ enclosed in two hundred cases, seeded wilh the 
sem of the two nations, and conveyed in thirty-six carts,* left 
London, escorted by a body of in&ntry; and Skippont, w^bo 
commanded it, issued an order of the day that any officer or 
soldier who by word or £ed or otherwise, should give any 
Scottish officer or soldier subject of complaint, should for&- 
with be severely punished.^ The convoy entered York on 
the 1st of January, 1647, the cannon of the town edebrating 
its arrival;^ and three weeks after, the Scots received their 
first payment at Northallerton. . The king's name was not 
mentioned in the course of this negotiation; but a week after 
the treaty; had been signed (Dec. 81),® the two louses voted 
that he should be conveyed to Holmby Castle in Northmp* 
tonshire; and he so undoubtedly formed part of the barga^ 
that the commons discussed the question wdietber oommis* 
sioners' i^uld be sent to Newcastle to receive him solemnly 
from Scots, or whether they should merely require him 
to be given up without any ceremony to Skippon, with the 
keys of ^e place and the receipt for the money. The inde- 
pendents strongly insisted upon the lastteod^ delighted with 
idea (f insulting at the same time theking and their rivals. 
But the Presbyterians succeeded in reje6ting ft'(Jan. 6, 1647);'’^ 
and oh the 12th of January, nine commsSoams, three Icn^ 
and' sis: mmnbers of the commons,® left London with a nu- 

> ilBllM i.4,303. « Tad. Hist. ill. 838-^36. 

« i 4, 389'; Pad. Hist iii. 338. ^ Whltdooke, 830. 
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metouar Buite^ t6 x^suqpectfyijriiak^ pos^edaiw tbeir 
Bov'eroim^.^ 

Cha^ was placing at chess when he lecemd the first 
intimation of the rote cf parliament mid of his |q^proachiit| 
rmnoTalto Hohnbj €a8^; he qiiie% finished his game» aiil 
^ znerely observed that on the arrivfd of the eommissioneiB hq 
would acquaint Ihem with his wiU (Jan. 15).^ Those ahast 
him manifested more anxiety; his'^friends and servants lodhi^ 
around on all sides for some aid, some refuge, now meditittuy * 
another flight, now attmnpting in some comer of the kingdbin 
to excite a fresh riring 0 f*ihe royalists in his favour.^ Eve4 
the people began to Aow Ihmnaelyes touched hy bis fate. A 
Scottish minister, preaching before him at Newcastle, gave 
out the dfist Psal^ beginning with these words: 

** Wlgr dost flm, tyrant, boast thyself 
- ^ Thy wicked works praise ?” 

The king arosC) and instead of this, began the 56th Psalm: 

** Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray, 

For men Would me devour:" 

and with i^ coiimion impulse the whole assembly joined with 
bim:^ but tim ,pity of a people is tardy, and remains long 
Without eficet. 

The commissioners amved at' Newcastle (Jon, 22); the 
Scottish parlhonent had officially consented to surrender the 
king (Jan. sold and boughV’ said he, when he 

heard of it, * xi^t he received the commissioners well, talked 
cheerfully with, them, oongratulated lord Pembroke upon 
having been al^ at b^ age, and in so severe a season, to 
make so long a jaumegr without fatigue, inquired the state of 
the roads, appefumd, in slmrt, anxious for t^em to think him 
glad to return to ^ parliament.^ Before quitting him, the 
Scottish comsiiesioneis, lord Lauderdale in , particular, the 
most clear-sighted of made a last attempt with him in 
favour of the covenant: " If he would but adopt it,” they 
said, ‘‘ instead of giving him up to the English, we will takf 

y Sir Thomas Herbert, Memoirs (1702), 7. 
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hisi id Berwii^ and obtain reasonable conditioiM for 

even oflbred Montreuil, who still served ni a mediator 
bi^eeit then^ a large sum of money if he could only obtain 
a pioxhise from the Charles persisted in his refusd, but 
without complaining of 4ihe conduct of the Scots towards him, 
treating the commissioners of both nations with equal civility, 
evidently anxious to avoid exhibiting either distrust or anger.^ 
The Scots, wearied out, at length took their d^arture; New;- 
castle was given up to the English troops (Jan. 30); and the 
king left it on the 9th of February, escorted by a regiment of 
horse. He travelled slowly; all the way an eager crowd flocked 
to meet him; pe^ns afflicted with the king’s evil were bvought 
to him and placed round his carriage, or at the door of the 
house which he occupied, that he might touch them as he 
passed. The commissioners were alarmed, and forbade this 
concourse, 3 but to little purpose, for no one was yet accus<* 
tomed to oppress or to fear, and the soldiers themselves dared 
not drive back the people too roughly.^ Approaching Not:* 
tingham, Fairfax, whose head-quarters were there, came out 
to meet the king, alighted as soon as he saw him, kissed his 
hand, and mounting his horse again, went through the town 
by his side in respectful conversation. The jgpneral' is a 
man of honour,” said the king, when he left lum, <^he has 
. iept his word with me;”® and two days after (Feh. 16) when 
he entered Holmby, where a great many gentlemen and others 
of the neighbourhood had met to celebrate his arrival, he 
liighly congratulated himself on the reception he Jiad received 
from his subjects.® 

At 'Westininster even, the presbyterians conceived some 
disquietude at all this, but it soon .gate way to the joy of 
finfflng themselves masters of the king, and free at length 
boldly to attack their enemies. Charles arrived at Holmby 
on the l]6th of February; and on the 19th the commons had 
already voted that.the army should be disbanded, excepting 
V ■. ' ■ • ' . 
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#iicli part of it as iiri%ht be r^uired for tbe liisH the 
service of the gaxrisons and the police- of the Jongdom.^ 
Furfax himself was -near bding deprived of the ceintnand 
the troops retained;^ and^ though he was left in possession of. 
it, it was decreed, that no member of the house could serve 
With him, that he should have under his command no officer 
above the rank of colonel, and that they should all be bowd 
to conform to the presbyterian church, and to adopt the cove- 
nant.® On their side, the lords, to relieve, as they said, the 
counties round London, the most devoted of all to the pubhe 
cause, required that the army, pending its dismissal, shobld 
take up its quarters at a greater distance from the metropolis 
(March 24.)^ A loan .of 200,000/., was opened in the city tq 
pay the disbanded troops a portion of their arrears.® Finally, 
a special committee, on whmh sat nearly all the presbyterian 
leaders, Holies, Stapleton, Glynn, Maynard, Waller, was 
ordered to^8Upelintend the execution of these measures, imd 
in particular to hasten thq departure of those succours which 
the unfortunate Irish protestants had so long been expecting.® 
' The attack was not unforeseen: for the last two months the 
independents had felt their influence decline in the house, for 
most o£ thi& new members, who at first had acted with them, 
from a dread of presbyterian despotism, were beginning to 
turn agdnet them.’' ** What misery,” said Cromwell one day 
to Ludlow, to serve a pai’liament ! let a man be ever so true^' 
if a lawyer calumniate him he can never recover it; whereas, 
in serving under a general, one is as useful, and there is 
neither blame nor envy to dread; if thy father were alive he 
would soon let some of them hear what they deserve.”® A 
sincere ifepublican, and as yet a stranger to the intrigues of 
his party, though he fully shared their passions, Ludlow did 
not understand his fri^pd^s meaning, and did not meet his 
advances; but others were more easily deceived and seduced. 
Cromwell had already, in the anny, several able accomplices 
and blind instruments; Ireton, who shortly after became his 
son-in-law, man bred to the law, but now commissary- 

» Pari. Hist. iii. 058. This mption adopted by 159 to 117.^ 

2 The motion was rejected by a minority of only 12, 150 to 14 / 
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r catahj) tif a fim* obsliiuijti^ luid ' sabtle spirit^, 
cia^ble of caanyiiig^ silently, and with deep (Running, 
im boldest deigns, veiled under an appeamnce of rough 
iKJmsty; liambert, one of the most bri&ant officers of 
fgnny, ambitious, vain, and who, like Ireton, brought up to 
the law, had retained of his studies a power pf insinuation, a 
' readiness of speech, which he liked to make use of with 
solffiers; Harrison, Hammond, Pride, Rich, Baumborouj^ 
all of them colonels of tried valour, popular^ and personidlj 
attached to him: Harrison, because in pious meetings they 
had sought the Lord together; Hammond, because he was 
indebted to him for his marriage with a daughter of Hampden;^ 
the others, because they felt the ascendancy of his genius, or 
expected their rise with his, or simply obeyed him as soldiers* 
By their means, Cromwell, though the war being ovei^ he had 
resumed Ms seat at Westminster, maintained all Ms influents in 
* the army, and from a distance exercised there his indefatigable 
activity. As soon as the disbanding of the troops was t^ed 
of, these men in particular were loud in their murmurs; it 
was to them that, from London, news, insinuations, sugges- 
tions were sent, which they immediately circulated underhand: 
throughout tiie army, exhorting the soldiers to insi^ upon the 
payment of the whole of their arrears, to refuse; to serve m 
Iceland, to avoid disunion among themselves. Cromwell^ 
;Zimanwhile, to disarm suspicion apparently inactive, was 
constantly deploring from Ms place in the house the dis- 
content of ^e army, and pouring forth protestations of Me 
devotion to parliament.^ 

First eame a petition signed only by fourteen officers 
^arch written in a humble and oonciliatoiy tone» 
lliey promised to go to Ireland at tbe first orders, and con- 
tented themselves for the present with offering modest 
counsd as to the payment of arrears and tba guarantees 
tibat the ttfoops had a right to eixpeet. The house tibanked 
^ tiiem, bu^haughtily, intimating that it became none to direct 
parliionei^; to do.^ As soon as tMs answer, retched tbe 
army, anther ^letition was instantly prepared, far more 
firm and i deiE^te than the first It demanded that the 
-' axTears di^u^ he strictly liqui^ted; that no one should be 

} Cfiarasdon, iii. 118. > Hollas, Memoirs, 84. 

3 Piffl. Hut. la 560 4 lb. iu. 5(bSi 



oUigedtbg^taliiq^^ 
md the Widowsr end ehildsen of soldiers 
pensions.; that pixm^ pajznents <m account miglit reliere 
the troops frcmv beMmng a burden on the |^ple anoumg 
whom they were quartered. It was no longer hy a &w 
viduals) but in the same of the whole bc^j of officers imd 
soldiers^ that the petition was drawn up; and it was ad^ 
dressed^ not to parlmment, but to Fairfax, ffie natural repre>^ 
sentative of the army and guardian of its rights. It was read 
at the head of each regiment, and such officers as refused to 
sign it were threatened;^ 

Upop the first intelligdnce of these proceedings, parliament 
commanded Fairfax to prohibit them, declaring that whoever 
should persist in them would be considered an enemj of the 
' State and disturber of the public peace; it further required 
certain of the. officers to attend the house and explain their 
conduct.^ 

Fmrfax promised* obedience: Hammond, Pride, Lilbume, 
and Grimes w’ent to Westminster (April 1), and loudly re* 
pelled the charges brought against them: It is not true,” 
said Pride, that the petition was read at the head of each 
regiiQent;-’ it was at the head of each company that it had 
been read; the blouse did not press the matter further — ^it was 
sufficient, they said, that the* petition was abandoned an^/ 
disavowed.® . , . ? 

The preparations for disbanding the army were resumed: 
the loan opened, vx the city went on slowly, and was. not 
enough; a general tax of 60,000/. a-month was imposed to 
make up the amount.^ Above all, the formation of the corps 
destined for Irdand was hastened; great advantages were 
promised ta those who would enlist in them; and Skij^n 
and Massey were appointed- to command them.’^ Five com- 
missioners,, all presbjterimi party, proceeded to bead- 
quarters to mabe^these resclptions Imown. 

> Pdil. Hist. iif. 562—667; WMtelocke, 241. 
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. Qloi t|i diy of tltdir i^TaiJAp^ 
ikisdtobM in the house of Fairfax^ eutensd^^io <^nfereQce 
^ *^Wfao ,wiU eoxiunand us^.in Xro&mdr asked 

Migor-geneFid Skippon and 2 aig<^«<generfd 
i^riirer appointed.” *^ The great part of the ariny,” repli^ 
.SSin^ will readily follow major-general Skippon, 

^ which otherwise they would not; they know the worth and 
; valour of that great soldier; but they must also have the 
general officers of whom they have had such experien^.” 

’ ‘‘ Yes, yes,” cried the officers; “give us Fairfax and Croto- 
well, and we will go.” The commissioners, quite discon- 
certed, left the room, requesting that all the well-disposed 
would come to them at their lodgings. Sca^ly more 
twelve or fifteen accepted the invitation.^ 

A few days after (April 27y a hundred and fortyrpne 
officers addressed a solemn justification of their conduct to 
parliament: “We hope, by being soldiers,” they.8aid> “ we 
have not lost the capacity of subjects, nor divested oumlves 
thereby of our interests in the commonwealth; that in ptir« 
chasing the freedom of our brethren, we have npt lost our 
own. For our liberty of petitioning, we hope the hou^ will 
never deny it to us, as it has not denied it to its ^nemies, but 
justified fi^d commended it, and received misrepresentationa 
of us. The false suggestions of some men have informed you 
that the a|my intend^ to enslave the kingdom: earnestly 

implore ybur justice to vindicate us, and that our hardly- 
earned wiges may he cored for, according to our great neces- 
sities, mole especially those of the soldiers.” 

The h^use had scarcely finished reading this letter 
(April ^0), when Skippon rose, and delivered another, which 
had b^n brought to him the day before l)y three private 
soldiers. In it eight regiments of horse expressly refused to 
serve ifi Ireland. It was, they said, a perfiffious design upon 
them i^d many of the godly pa^y, a pretext to separate the 
soldieil fimm officers they lov^, and to ^nce^ tlie.ain- 
^ bition^f a^feji^men who had long been slants, but who 
havind laiily tasted of sovereign power, were now, in order 
Id rcmin -Jmasters, degenerating into tyiants. At this per- 
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gon^ attack^ tJio pi^byteriaii leaders, alike astoxjisked and 
irritated, demanded that the house, laying aside aU other 
business, should summon before it and question the three 
soldiei^. They came; their demeanour firm, their de- 
portment unembarrassed.^ Where was this letter got 
inquired the speaker. “At a meeting of the regiments.” 

“ Who wrote it?” “A council of delegates appointed by 
each regiment.” ** Did your officers approve of it? * Very 
few of them know anything about it.” “ Do you know that 
none but royalists could have suggested such a proceeding? 
You yourselves, were you ever cavaliers?” “ We entered 
tli6 service of parliament before the battle of Edge-hill, and 
have remained in it ever since.” One of the three stepped 
forward; I received, on one occasion, five wounds; X had 
fallen; major-general Skippon saw me on the ground; he 
gave me five shillings to get relief; the m^jor-general can 
contradict me if I lie.” It is true,” said Slcippon, looking 
with interest at the soldier. “ But what means this sentence 
in which you speak about sovereign power?” “ We are only 
the ^ents of our regiments; if the house will give us its 
questions in writing, we will take th^ to the regiments and 

bring back the answers.”* . 

A violent tumult arose in the House; the presbyterians 
broke out inttf threats. Cromwell, leaning towards Ludlow, 
who was sitting next to him, said, “ These men will never 

leave, till the army pull them out by the ears.”® 

Anger soon gave way to uneasiness; the discovery just 
made was an alarming one; 'it was no longer discontented 
soldiers whom they had to repress; the whole mmy was 
banded ’together, was erecting itself into an independent, 
perhaps rival power, had already its own government. IVo 
councils, composed the cue of officers, the otlicr of delegates 1 
or agitators^ named by the soldiers, regulated all its proceed- 
ings, and were preparing to negotiate in its name. Every 
precaution bad b^ taken to keep up this growing organiza- 
tion; every squadron, every company named two agitatow 5 
whenever it was necessary for them to meet, every soldier 
gave fourpence to defray the c:3^penses, and the two counciia 

1 Their niumes were Edward Sexbr,^vmiam Allen, ana TLom^^ 

^ Knsliworth, i. 4, 474; Holies, Memoirs, 89; WUitelocke, 
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were never to act but in common.' JU ibe same tiise, a 
pstt wan spread^ end not without foundation, tliat proposals 
Itad Inched tlm king from the army) tl was siud that it 
;<^iM'to re-eetablish him m his rights,^ if he wouM 
place himself at its held and under its care. * In parUament 
its^ at the manifestation of this new power, and dreading 
its hnhmdiate strmig^ still more than its triumph, the more 
cautious members heeanie timid; some left London; others, 
like Whitelocke, sbi^ht the favour of the generals, ^ Crom- 
well in particular, who eagerly met their advances.® It was 
resolved to try the effect of compliance, and to treat with the 
army through its bwn leaders. Two months’ pay, inst^ of 
six weeks’, as first voted, was promised to the troops who 
were to he disbanded (May 14);* an ordinance was drawn 
up for a general amnesty for all disorders and* illegal acts 
committed during the war/ and funds were assigned to 
assist the widows and chil^en of soldiei’s.^* Filially, Ckont'^' 
well, Ireton, Skippon, Fleetwood, att the generals we?^ 
members of the commons, and who wore acceptable to the 
army, were charged to re-establish hamony between it and 
the parliament.^ 

A fortnight passed without their presence at hetul-quartmrs 
appearing to produce any effect. They wrote often; hut 
iheir letters contained nothing: sometimes the coun^ of 
officers had refused to answer vrithout the concurrence of 
the agitators; sometimes the agitators themselves had. re- 
quested ti|se to consult the soldiers.® Every day, and under 
the eyes the commissioners of parliament, this hostile 
governntieBt acquired more consistency and power. 
Cromwili ceased not to write that /he was exhausting him- 
sdf in efforts to appease the fu^my, that his own influ- 
;^ee was giteaily suffering in consequence^ and that he him- 
' •* ■ 
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^Mlf «ibpjdd to t^ject of suspicton.aad odlttin.tQ 

the «bMiecs»^ of the eomxmsfiioiiers at ItoS^^ vetunii^ 

to Xondom bringing ;&om the armj tbe some propoeala to 
the one htod^ the eaaua iefuaala on the otber.^ ; 

/ Xhe p^byterito leadens had expected thie; 
by the diaposition of ^ house, which had : hoped li^ bettir 
things, obtained in a few hours the adopticstef fhore dedded 
resolutions. On a motion of Holies, it was voted that the 
twps which would not enlist for Ireland, should be instantly 
dhrb^ded; all the details of this measure were arranged, the 
day, the place, the meanal The corps were to be dissolve 
suddenly, separately, each in its quarters, almost at the siune 
time, or at yjory shoxt intervals, so that they might neither 
concart nor assenxble tocher. The money necessary to carry 
out the first acts of the operation was forwarded to different 
pOinti^ and commissioners, all of them presbyterians, were 
sent to superintend its execuMon.’ 

;They found the army in the most violent confusion: in- 
formed of the blow whieh.threatened them, most of the regi- 
ments had mutinied^ some, expelling suph officers as they 
distrusted, had of their own authority put themselves in mo- 
tito, with colours fiying, to join their comrades; othei-s had 
/entrenched themselves, armed and equipped, in churches, de- 
claring that they would not disperse; some had seized the 
money destined-to pay the disbtoded troops; all clamour- 
ously demanded a general meeting, in which the whole army 
might be heard; and a letter was immediately addressed to 
Fairfax (lliay 29 } iii the nanie of the soldiers, saying, that if 
their ofiicerB refused to lead them, they well knew howto 
meet without :thm and defend their own rights. Fairfax 
disconcerted, afflicted; exhorted the officers, hearkened to the 
soldiers, wrote to paidiaments alike sincere and alike uninfiu- 
ential with eK, poa^s, equally incapable of resigning popu- 
larity or exto^ng power. At last he called a council of 
war(]Vfoy 26 ),.andthe officers, with only six exceptions, voted 
that the resolutions of parliament were not satisutoory, that . 
the army could not disperse without better securities, that it 

* Clarendon, iii. 3S7, &c. * Busliworth, i. d, 401. 
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; should draw its quarters nearer togetW; that a general 
l^eeting sliould take place to calm the fears of the soldiers; 
and timt a humble representation from the council should 
inform the parlisunent of all that had taken place.’ 

No illusion was longer possible; its authority thus braved, 
parliament could no longer suffice to itself; it required against 
such, enemies some other strength than its name, some other 
support than the law. This ceuld only be given it by the 
king, on one hand, or by the city, still altogether presby- 
terinn, and veiy near becoming royalist, on the other. Some 
measui’es Imd already been taken with this view; by the 
consent of tlie common council, the command of the mQitia 
had been taken fix)m the independents and transferred to a 
committee of presbyterians;^ a more numerpus guard bad 
been placed round the doors of parliament;® 12,000/. addi- 
tional had been assigned for their maintenance; crowds of the 
cashiered officers, the faithful remnant of Essex’s army, so- 
journed freely in tlie city. To the great i*egret of the party, 
Essex himself wasno.more; he had died almost suddenly* at 
tlic lattei* end of the preceding year (Sept. 14), on his return 
from a hunting party, jusfat^the time when it was said he 
was preparing to make a signal effort in favour of peace; ahd 
his death liad seemed to the presbyterians so terrible a blow 
that a rumour was spread of his having been poisoned by his 
enemies. But Waller, Poyntz, Massey wei*e full of zeal, 
and all rqidy to declare themselves. As to the king, par- 
liament iiuglit very well fear that he did not entertain 
towards t^m a feeling much more favourable than before : 
twice, 'v^itii the hard bigotry of theological hatred, they had 
refused diun the attendance of his chaplains (Feb.* 19 and 
Mai*ch 8); and two presbyterian minis^rs,' Messrs. Marshall 
and Caiyll, solemnly celebrated Ijbeif own form of worship, 
at Holnqjbyj though Charles const^tly refused; to attend;^ his 
most tiisty servants had been removed frond himr’ every 
attempt! to correspond with liis wife, his ch^^en, or liis 
Sfiendsjliii'as^stpctly prevented;® it was with ' ^fficulty 

l^’Buibwortli, i. 4, 400 ; Pari. Hist. iii. 08d ; Holies, 120. 
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ihat om of the commissiooers of the Scottish parliament, loi*d^ 
Diunferline, obtained pertnission to converse ivith liim' 
(May 13);^ finally, he Had (May 12)^ addressed to parliament 
a detailed answer on th^ proposal he had received at New- 
castle, and more than a fortnight had elapsed without any 
disposition being manifested to take it into consideration. 
After so much and siicli vexatious rigour, n reconciliation, 
seemed dijfficult Yet the necessity of the case was urgent^ 
if the king had reason to. complain of the presbyterians, he 
still knew that they did not desire his utter ruin. Even at 
Hohjiby, tlioujgh so strictly watched, the usual honours of royalty 
were observed towards him; his household was maintained 
with splendour, ^e ceremonies of the court exactly adhered 
to; on the part of the resident commissioners, who were all 
presbyterians,. notldng^in their deportment was wanting in 
etiquette and respect, and they accordingly lived upon very 
good tei'ms together; sometimes the king invited them to 
accom|)any him in his walks, sometimes he played at chess 
or at bowls' with them, always treating them with marked 
attention, and s^kiiig their society*^ Assuredly, they thought, 
he could jiot be ignorant that the enemies of parliament were 
alsd his own, nor refuse the only means of safety tliat wjis 
now oftered him. The lords voted (May 20y that his ma- 
jesty should be invited to reside near London, in Oatlands 
Castle; the commons, without joining in the vote, manifested 
the same wish; the correspondence with the resident com- 
missioners, particularly with colonel Greaves, the commandant 
of the garrison, became active and mystenous: already at 
Westminster and in the city, eveiy one was indulging in the 
hope that the king would soon unite with his parHameut> 
when, on the 4th of june, the news arrived that the day be- 
fore the king Imd taken from Holmby by a detachment 
of seven hundred men, aiid was now in the hands of the 
aiTOy. 

And so it was, on the 2nd of June, as the king was playing 
at bowls, aiter dinner, on Althoi^ Down, two miles from 
Holmby, the commissioners who accompanied him remarked 
with astonishment, among those standing by, a stranger in 
the uniform of Fairtkx’s regiment of guaads. Colonel 

• Busliworth, i. 4» 483. * Pari Hist. Hi. 577—581. 
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asked bim who he was» whcaSu^ he w 
ta^ed of in the ammy; the man answered somewhat abru^y 
and Imnghtily, as u conseions of his own importance, jet 
without impertinence. Soon aEterwards^ a report drCidated 
round the king that a numerous body of horse was approach^ 
ing Hohnbj: *^Did you hear of them?” said Greaves to the 
stranger. I did more than hear, I saw them yesterdaj not 
thirty miles o£” This caused great alarm; aU immediate 
returned to Holmby; some preparations were made to resist 
an attack; the garrison promised to remain fiiithflil to the 
parliament. Towards midnight, a body of horse arrived 
under the walls of the castle, and demanded entrance.. Who 
is your commander?” inquired the commissioners. We all 
command,” was the reply. One of them came forward^' the 
same who had been seen a few houfs before on Althoipe 
Down: “ My name is Joyce,” said he; X am a cornet in the' 
general^s guard; I want to speak to the king.” 
whom?” “ From myself.” The commissioners laughed. 
** It’s no laughing matter,” said Joyce; come not hither 
to he advised by you; 1 have no business with the commis^ 
sioners; mjlerrand is to the king, and speak with him I must 
and will prwntly.” Greaves and major-general BAwn,vim® 
of the comn^ssioners, ordered the garrison to hold themselves 
in readinessi tQ fire; but the soldiers had talked with the new 
comers, the portcullis was lowered, the gates opened, and 
Joyce’s moil were already iii the Castle-yard, alighting from 
their horseft shaking hands with their comrades, saying they 
were come py order of the army to place the king in safety, 
as there a plot to carry lum cm, take Mm to London, 
raise other troops, and begin *a second civil war; and colonel 
Greaves,; commandant of the garrison, they added, had en- 
gaged t^ a^omplish the treachery. ^ On. hearisg this, the 
soldiers iskdaimed that they would n6t^ forei^ anny; 
(^aves disappeared, and made his escape in all haste^ After 
a few hcw^;!^ference, the commissioners saw that all hope 
of residt||LcO|'^Sl^ be given up. It was noon; Joyce took 
possessioii of^ the castle, posted sentinels about it, and. then 
retired'tS evening to give his men some repose. 

He at ten, and requested to be taken to the 

kiug. ^^The king is in bed,” was the answer. “I don’t 
core,” sMd he, I have waited long enough; I must see 



mii with a in laia hand, he caused hiiB4 

fldf to be c(mduet<ed to the apartment- occupied l^ Charleaic 
^^lam so]^,” said he^ to the gentlemen in attendant ^ te 
diaturb the rest of hia infges^; but Z cannot hdp it; X no^ 
needs speak with Urn, and that at^ once.’* He was^ naked 
whether he was au^oriaed bj the commissioners. ^"SSo; I 
have put guards at thdr ddor^ and my orde^ccune frmn men 
who do not ftnr them.”' They urg^ him to li^ aside Mb 
arms, but he absolutely reftii^d. Some heiutation was shotm 
to open the door; he ]^ew angry. The king, awakened by 
the qparreh rang, and gave orders that he should' be admit-* 
ted.^. Joyce entered,, uncovered, but his pistbl still in hiu^ 
hand, and with a dstcTiukied though not insulting air. The 
king, in the preseacO oX the commissioners^ whom he sentfinv 
bad a long coniS^reoee with him, and then dismissed him^ say*^ 
n^i iu^t, Mr. Joyce; I vail readily go with you, if 

your soldiers eonhm all< yoii^h^e promised me.” 

Next morning, at six, Joyce’s men were drawn up on horse* 
back in the!^Ue yard. tXiie king appeared at the top of 
tfte stairs^ followed by the commissioners and his servants. 
Joyce came forwai^* Mr. Joyce,” said thnking, I must 
aa^ou, %y what authonty you pretend to seise me and take 
meXrom this place?” " Sir, I am sent by authority of the 
army, to prevent the designs of its enemies, who would on^’ 
more plunge the kingdom in blood.” “ This is no legal au*- 
thority; I acknowledge no olher in England than my own, and" 
after mine, that of the parliament. Have you a written warrant 
from sir Thomas Fairfax?” “ I have orders from the army, 
and the geneml m comiaised in the mmiy.” That is no 
answer; general at. the head of the army;* have you a 
written warrant?” I beg that your majesty will question 
me no further i I haye ' alrSidy said enough.” ^ Gome, Mr. 
Joyce, be fimnSr tell me where is your commission?” 

There it i^ sir” ** Whore?” There.” ** But where?” 
^ There^ behind mef’ aad: be pointed to his soldiers. ‘‘ Believe 
me,” stud- the king, smiling, your instructions are wiittoi 
in very legible clmractera; ’tm truly a fair commission; you 
have a company of as luindSom^ proper gentlemen as 1 
seen a great wbilo But you must know that, to take me 
hence, you must employ force, if you do not promise I sh^ 
be treated with respect and that nothing shall be required 



me against my conscience or my honouiv” Nothing! no* 
thing !’^ exclaimed all the soldiers. We should be most 
linwilling/’ said Joyce, to force men to act against their 
• coniici^nce, much' less your m%jesty.’^ Now, gentlemen, for 
the place you intend to have me to?*' ** To Oxford, sir, if 
ypq please." “ No, the air is not good." ** Then to Cam- 
bridge." No, I would rather go to Newmarket; it is an 
air that always agreed with me." “ As you please; sir.” As 
the king was retiring, the commissioners ^vanced a faw steps 
towards the troop: Gentlemen," said lord Montague, “we 
are here in trust from both houses, and desire to know whether 
you all agree to what Mr. Joyce has said?" All, alll" ***]U;t 
those," said msyor-general Brown, “ who wish the king 
should remain with us, say so." “Npnci none!" was the 
reply. Their powerlessness thus manifested, the commis- 
sioners submitted; three of them got into the carriage with 
the king, the others mounted their horses, and Joyce gave 
the word to march.^ 

A messenger was dispatched at the same moment, to 
London, bearing a letter in which Joyce announced to Crom- 
well that all had succeeded. If he did not find Cromwell in 
London, the wessenger was to deliver the letter to sis Artito 
Haslerig, and, in his absence, to colonel Fleetwood. It was 
Fleetwood who received it;* Cromwell was at head-quarters, 
with Faiifaf , who was greatly troubled when he heard what 
hadi taken plkce. “ I do not like it," he said to Ireton; “ who 
gave such oiders?" “ I ordered," replied Ireton, “ that the 
king should be secured at Holmby, but not that he should 
be carried away.” “ It was quite tiecessary," said Cromwell, 
who at that moment arrived from London, “ or the king 
would have been taken, and bald back to parliament." 
l^iifax at once sent coloiiel Whalley with two regiments 
of horse ^ meet the king, and take hix]^ back to Holmby; 
Caries mused to return, protesting against the violence to 
which h(| had been subjected, but^ in r^ty, weU j^eased to 
qhange Ipi and that discord prevmled among his 

enemies. ; T#o days after, Fairfax himself, and all his staff, 

, Cromwelh listen, Skippon, Hammond, Lambert, and Rich, 
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presented themsdLves to him (June 7) at Childer8ley> near 
Cambridge* Most of tbem^ Fairfax being the first, respect- 
fully kis^ his hand; .Ci^mwell and Ireton alone kept apart. 
Fairfax protested to the king that he had known nothing 
about his removal.' “I will not believe it,'^ said Charles, 

unless you have Joyce^ forthwith hanged.”^ Joyce was 
summoned: “ I told the king,*^ said he, “ that I had no war- 
rant from the general; I acted by order of the amy; let the 
army be assembled; if three pai-ts of them do not approve of 
what I have done, I consent to be hanged at the head of my 
regiment.” Fairfax talked of having liim tried by a court- 
mairtia),*but to np pui^ose. Sir,” said the king to him, 
when he left hinH I have as good interest in the army as 
you;”, and ho .desired to be taken back to Newmarket., 
Colonel Whalley here took up his quarters with him; Fair- 
fax returned to head-qnarters, and Cromwell to Westminster* 
where, for the last four days, all had been wondering at his 
absence.^ 

He found both houses a prey to sudden alternations of 
anger atid fear, decision and weakness. The first news that 
the king was carried off caused general dismay; Skippon, 
WMm the presbyterians persisted in regarding as one of their 
pmy, moved, in a lamentable tone, that a solemn fast should 
be ordained, .to obtain from the. Lord the restoration of har- 
mony between the parliament and the army; and meanwhile^ 
it was voted, on the one hand, that a considerable sum on 
account of arrears should be advanced forthwith, and, on the 
other, that the declaration which had treated the first peti- 
tion &om the officers as seditious, should be rescinded and 
erased from the Journals (June 5).^ Further information, 
liowever, by exciting indignation, restored some degree of 
courage to the pc^liament; they received from the commis- 
sioners detaUs <a w|!jSt had taken place at Holmby; they 
become acqutdittedwith the letter from Joyce to Cromwell; 
they even nought they knew exactly on what day, at head- 
quarters iii a conference between some officers and tie 
principal agitators, this audacious coup-de-main^ had been 
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i^aned and decided upon at CromwellV instigation; 1?heii 
/ .tie lieutenaht>*general reappeftred in the house, suspi- 
mhs were given utterance to; he repelled them wiiih vehe- 
- mence, callkg G^od, angels^ men to witn^ that up to that 
day Joyce was as unknown to him as the light of the sun to the 
unborn child.^ None the less for that^ the ccmviction of Hotle^ 

' 6^n, and Grimstone^ remained unshaken, and they sought 
everywhere for proofs, resolved to take the first opportunity of 
i&oying his arrest. C)ne morning, a little before the* house' 
met, two officers waited upon Grimstone. “ Ncrib long siiHge^’^ 
said they, was discussed, in an assembly of officers, 
it would not be well to pui^e the anny, so; as to> hive 
tlijiere only men in whom confidence could be pished? * tami 
sure of the army,* Cromwell said, on the occahicto, ‘ but there > 
is another, body which it is far more urgent to purge, 
the house of commons*— and the army 'alone -can do this.*** 
“ Will you repeat these words to the house?* ’asked Grim^ 
stone. We ai*e ready to do so,** answered the .offiieers; an# 
they accompanied him to Westminster. . The house was 
sitting; a debate was begun: “Mk Speaker/* said Grimstonsy 
as soon as he entered, Imove that this debate be ad^umedV 
I have a much more urgent matter to put to it, a faif graii|ir 
question, a question affecting our liberty, our very existence/* ' 
and he fortieth charged Cromwell; who was present, with 
intending tocmploy the army against the parliament. My 
witnesses are here,’*' he said"; /* I move that they be admit- 
ted.** The Wo officers come, and rq>eated their statement. 
They were sooner withdrawn than Cromwell arose; and, 
falling oni hfa knees, after a passion of tears, with a vehe- 
mence of sobs, words, and gestures that filled the whole 
assembly : with emotion or ^tonishment, pouied forth in- 
\ vocations: and fervent prayers, invoking /upon his head 
ev?»y cuTO of God, if any man in the " ikingdoth was more 
tian he to the house. Then, iSsing; he dpoke for 
, mbr© thaii tw^i^rs of the kmg>/the army; of his -miemies, 
/ of hisfHipdi^ or him touching upon and mixing up all 

thiugs; nmhple and audacious, verbose and impasmoned, 
earnestly Irepeating, again and agiun,.J^t he was unjustly 
assailed, tiompromised without reason; tnat, with the cxcep* 
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tion of a few men who^ e^ wei'e turaedtowards the land of 
Ilgypt^ offieeca and ^ wem de%'oted to and 

easy to )^p imder In. a word, such was his 

success, that when he^ wit down, the ascendancy had alto* 
g^her gone over to his pa^, and, if he had pleased/’ as 
brimstone himself said, tiuity years aflbcrwards, the house 
would have sent us to the Tower, me and my officers, as 
calumniators^”^ 

But Cromwell was too wise to be eager for iwenge, too ‘ 
elc^*^g^ti|^ to dcceiye himself respecting the real value q£ 
his triuhiph. Ae iimkediafiely saw that such scenes could not 
be repeated, andtho very same evening secretly left London, 
joined the Triploe Heath (June 10)/ near 

Cambridge; and aside towards the presbyterians and 
the house that disguise ,r(^hich ho felt could no longer bo 
maintained,^ even With his hypocrisy, placed himself openly 
at tlie head of the independents and the soldiers. 

A few days after his turrival, the army was on its march 
toLofidon ; a solemn engagement to maintain their cause to the 
last, had been subscribed by all the regiments; under the title 
of eak hufnkk representatiofi^ they had addressed to parliament 
(Jm|sd4)f no longer merely the picture of their own griev- 
ances, hut the haughty expr08siQn of their views as to public, 
affairs, the constitution of parliament the elec tions, the right 
of petition, the gieneral refonn of the state/ Finally, to these 
unprecedented demands was jo^ed a project of impeachment 
against eleven members of the commons, Holies, Stapleton, 
jBlaynard; the enemies of the anny, as they said, and the 

sole cause: of the fatal mistakes into which parliament had 
fallen respecting it. 

The presbyterians Jmd foreseen tlxe blow, and sought be- 
forehand to shield thei^Ives against it. For the h^t fort- 
night they htilr b^n-bfdng every effort to excite in their 
favour, thekiieoji^ of ediy: complaints had been made of 
the taxes oA fflftt and meat: they wmo abolished (Juno 11 
and 25)/ the apprentices had protested against the suppres- . 
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fdbn of religious festivals^ particularly that of Christmai^ 
hitherto always a period of merrunent all ^over, England: 
days oi public recreation were appointed to take their place 
(June 8);^ there was still a general* clamour against the ra- 
pacity of a crowd of members, the i^cumulation of offices, 
indemnities, profits on sequestrations; the commons voted 
that no member should henceforth accept any lucrative ofiice, 
or gift, or assigneeship of the estates of delinquents, and even 
that they should return into the public treasury the sums they 
had already received, imd that their lands should be subjected 
to the common law for the payment of their debts ( J uhe 10) 
lastly, the committee which had been appoint to receiye the 
complaints of citizens, had fallen into disuse; ii.yros reinstated 
on a more vigorous footing (June 3).® ‘ 

But the day was come in which concessions were no longer 
a proof of anything but distress, and in which parties only 
acknowledged their faults to expiate them. The city de- 
tested the independents, but ffiared them; towards the pres- 
hyterian chiefs it felt a devotion devoid of respect or 
confidence, as towards decried and vanquished masters. For 
awhile these measures seemed to produce some effect: the 
common council declared their firm design to suppdtt pi||lia- 
ment (Jibie 10);^ a few squadrons of citizens were formed; 
the militia was recruited; the disbanded officers came in 
crowds tp inscribe their names at Massey’s, Waller’s, and 
Holles*B;;preparations for defence were made round London;® 
parliameltt voted (June 11) that the army should be called 
upon to ; retire, surrender the king to its commissioners, 
and thatiiiis nugesty should be requested to reside at Bich- 
mond under the protection of parliament alone (June 15).® 
But the army continued to advance. Fairfax wrote in its name 
to the common council (June 1 1 and 14),^; complaining of their 
allowiiig men to be recruited against it. The council sent 
an unijbeaning reply, assigning its fear as an excuse, and pro- 
testing that i]|4he army would retire, and consent to remain 
q;iiiirt^d jforty miles from London, all dissensions would soon 
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cease (June 12 and 15)*^ * Eairfax anawered, that this letter 
came too late ; that his head-quarters were already at St. 
Albans, and that a month’s pay was absolutely necessary.* 
Parliament voted the pay, and insisted upon a retrograde 
movement* (June 15 and 21).* The army required that the 
eleven members, its enemies, should first be expelled from par- 
liament (June 23).^ The commons could not resolve to deal 
themselves, with their own hands, so Iieavy a blow; the point 
had already been several times brought under discussion, but 
the m^ority had always answered that a vague accusation, 
without facts to support accusations, without proofs to make 
out the facts, copld not deprive members of parliament of their 
rightsf.® Thie '$rst accusation against lord Strafford,” urged 
the ai'iny, and entirely general; as you did 

then, we will do now, furnish bur proofs afterwards;”® and it 
still advanced. On the 2^6th of June its head-quarters were 
at Uxbridge. The city dispatched commissioners to it, but 
with no efiect. The alarm increased every day; alrea<ly the 
shops were kept shut, and the eleven members were bitterly 
animadverted upon for an obstinacy so deeply compromising 
for parliament and the city. They readily understood this 
language^ and offered themselves to retire. Their devotion 
was accepted with eager gratitude (June 26);^ and the very 
day of their retirement, the commons voted that they adopted 
all the proceedings of the army, would provide for its sup- 
port, that commissioners should be appointed to regulate 
in concert with' those of the army the affairs of the kingdom^ 
that in the meantime ,the king should be requested not 
to come to Bicliinond os itliad lately been desired, and that 
in any 'case he. should not reside nearer London than the 
head-quarters of the amy.® On these conditions Fairfax 
drew back a few miles, and appointed ten commissioners to 
treat with those bfpfiLrliament (June 30 and July 1).® 
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, J'' WkeB tbe king heard of theaei resotutione» he wae prepio^ 
> ^iitg to set out for Richmoudji acocurdlng to the desire of par- 
Hifflcient, or at least to attempt to do so, for siuce that wish 
had been expressed, he had been the object of the closest 
aorveillance, had been dragged, as it were, from town to town 
after the army, and at every halting<<>pla(» found a number of 
guards placed round his lodgings. He had manifested great 
indignation at this: Since my parliament,” he said, asks 
' me to go to Biehmond, if any one offers to prevent me, it 
must be by force and by seising my bridle*rein ; and for him 
that may dare attempt this, it shall not be my fault if it be 
not the last acti6n of his life.”^ When he learned that the 
parliament itself opposed his departure, that it had conceded 
everything to the army, and was negotialiil^'ivitii it as with 
a conqueror, he smUed contemptuolisly at thas humiliation of 
his first advei'saries, and hastened to give another dhectiou 
to his intrigues. Save the measures .taken to prevent his 
escape, he had no matter of complaint against the army; the 
officers were as respectful towaids him and far more comr 
plaisant tlian the commissions of parliammit. Two of his 
chaplain^ doctors Sheldon and JEbnmond, had been allowed 
to live ^vith him, and freely to do spiritual duty according to 
the rites .of the episcopal churchi his old servant^, even the 
cavaliers, <who had been lately iii arm^ were no longCr indis*- 
criminati^y forbidden access to him; the duke of Biehmond^ 
the earl Southampton, the marquis of Hertford, obtained 
leave to 0sit liim; the leaders of the army seemed *to take 
great ple^ui'e in showing the royalist noblemen that they were 
capably ^ tempering power with generosity ; and even in the 
inferior xanks, the military spirit repelled those minute pre- 
cautions, those petty rigours, from which, at. Kewcastle and 
Holmbyi the king had so often been a sufferer.^ Since the 
aUrre]::^er of Oxford, his yotiiigest oluj^ii,th6 duke of York, 
the pHneess Elizabeth, and the duke ^ Gloucester, had re- 
sided pither at St. James’s Palace or fiion House, near 
Lond(% uxidgjp-the charge of the earl of Northumberland, to 
whombarB^^t had\entrusted them. Charles expressed a 
wish £ see them, and Fairfax at once urged the request 
officially upon parUament. ** Who, if he can imagine it to 

' > Honliiigdoxi, Hemoiis * Hexbert, pa$rii^ 
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tie hia own caae,** lie said, “cannot but be Bb)& 7 : if 
' mi^eaty's natural afl^tion to liis children^ in so amatt a things 
should not be comjj^ibd with?^* The interview took place 
(duly ]5) at Maidenhead, amidst a large concourse of people, 
who strewed with ev^grcens and flowers the roads by which 
the royal family came to meet each other; and far from conr 
ceivihg any anger or distrust at this, officers and soldim^ 
touched, in common with the people, by the happiness of the 
father at the sight of his children, permitted him to take them 
with him to Caversham, Where he then resided, and keep 
them ibr two days.® Some of them, moreover, Cromwell and 
Ireton in particular, too clear-sighted to flatter themsdveM’; 
tiiat their stru^^ With thp presbyterians was at an end and ' 
their victory sc^re, felt, on calculating all the chances, 
uneasy respecting t^ future, ^d considering the various > 
aspects whijbh the .approaching crisis might assume, put it 
to one another whether the favour of the king restored to 
authority by their hands, would not be the best security for 
their party; the surest means of fbrtune and powder for them- 
selves.^ 

The rumour of this disposition of things, of the attentions 
paid by tlm army to the king, of the advances made to him 
hy some of its leaders, soon spread throughout the kingdom. 
Tho conditions pfiered him were even stated, and pamphlets 
were circulated, some praising, others blaming the army. 
The leaders thought it necessary officially to contradict these 
reports, and even to d^and, in a tone of anger, the punish- 
ment of their authors (July 1}** But the negotiations with 
the king were none the less continued. The officers were 
respectful, courteousi assiduous in their attentions; familiar, 
almost friendly interpourse ^ was established between them 
and the cavaliers, as. between men who, having honourably 
fought each other, npw pnly desired to live in peace. The 
king hinuidf wrote tb the queen on the Subject with some 
confidence, and the new hopes soon became the sole topic of 
conversation with the few emigrants who had followed lier to 
Paris, or bad sought. refuge in Normlndjr, at Bouen, Caen, 
or Dieppe. Two men in particular, occupied themselves in 

‘ His letter was of tlie 8th of July; Pari. Hist. iii. 870. 
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: the intelligence abroad, carefully making it appear 

^at they knew more about the matter than they thought fit to 
explain, and that no one could render in this affair such im* 
porhmt services to the king as themselves. One of them, sir 
J^ohn Berkley, had valiantly defended himself in Exet^, and 
had not surrendered the place till three weeks before the 
king fled to the Scottish camp; the other, Ashburnham, had 
only quitted the king at Newcastle, to escape the effects of 
the animosity borne him by parliament; both vain, boasting 
intriguers, Berkley with most courage, Ashburnham more 
crafty, and possessing more influence over the kir^. Berkley, 
J}y chance, Ashburnhain, by order of Charles himself, had had 
^some con*espondencc with a few of the principal oSKcers, 
enough, in their opinion, to boast of and pront by. The queen 
received all their assurances without hesitation; and by her 
orders, in the beginning of July, they both set out, a few 
days after each other, to present themselves to the king and 
the army as negotiators.* Berkley was no sooner landed, 
than a cavalier of his acquaintance, sir, Allen Apsley,* come 
to meet him, sent by Cromwell, Lambert, and some others, to 
assure him that they had not foriiotton their conversation 
with him after the taking of Exeter, nor his excellent couH'* 
sels, and .that they were ready to benefit by them,1md pressed 
him to hasten. On receiving this message, proud to find him- 
self of more importance than even he himself had imagined, 
Berkley, stopping but a moment in London, pressed on to head- 
quarters^ at this time at Beading. He had only been there 
three hours, when Cromwell sent to apologize for not being 
able tp yisit him at once; and the same day, at ten in the 
evening^ Berkley heard Cromwell, Bainsbprougli, and sir 
Hardress Waller announced. All three made protestations of 
their good intentions towards the king, Bcinsborough drily, 
Cromwell with expressions of deep feeling: I have just wit- 
nessed)” said he, “ the most tqucliing spectacle, the interview 
of the^king with his children; no onehsis been more deceived 
than al^ut his mmesty; he is, I am now sure of it, the 
best ijtan^iUiifllLe thred* kingdoms; for our parts, we are infi- 
nitely! indebted to him; we had been ruin^, utterly undone, 
had h^ accepted the proposals of the Septs at Newcastle. May 

* ClArendon, iiK 81 > !VTrs. Hutcliinsoii*^ brother. 
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God deal out his goodue^ to me according to the sincerity ^ 
my heart toward his majesty!” According to him, the' 
officers were all oonvinced that if the king did not resume 
possession of his just rights^ no man in England could enjoy 
in security his life and property; and a decisive step on their 
part would soon leave no doubts on his majesty’s mind pf 
their true sentiments. Berkley, perfectly delight^, procured ' 
next morning an audience of the king, and gave him an ac* 
count of this interview. Charles received it coldly, as one 
who had often received similar overtures, and put no trust 
in them^ or wished, at all events, by his reserve, to have liis 
belief nurchased at a valuable rate. Berkley retired con* 
founded^ but thiiildiig, not without some i*esentment, that the 
king, who knewhhn but little, perhaps entertained some pre- 
judice against hint, and that Ashburnham, who would shortly 
arrive, would be more successful. Meanwhile, he continued 
Ills negotiations witli the eirzny; the officers crowded around 
him, and even the common agitators, some the friends and 
creatures of Cromwell, others who mistrusted him and advised 
Berkley to be on his guard against him — “ For,” said they, 

*^ he is a man on whom no one can rely, and who changes 
his conduct and language every day to every person, wholly 
absorbed wifli the desire of being at all events, let what may 
occur, the leader of the successful party.” Ireton, however, 
Cromwell’s most intimate confidant, seemed to Berkley to 
act with perfect ffiirness and .candour; he communicate to 
him the proposals that the general council of officers was 
preparing, and even adopted some alterations that he sug- 
gested. Nothing so moderate had hitherto been offered to 
the king; they required that he should give up for ten years 
the command of the militia and the nomination to the great 
offices of state; that seven of his councillors should remain 
banished from the kingdom; that all civil and coercive power 
should be withdrawn^ the presbyterian bishops and 
ministers; that no peeiir created since the outbreak of the 
war should be allowed to tai^ his seat in the house; that no 
cavalier should be admitted a member of the next parliament. * 
It is necessary,” said Ireton, that some difference should 
exist and appear betwe^ the conquered and the conquerors.” 
But to these conditions, much less exacting than those of par- 
liament, was not added the obligation of abolishing the epis- 
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church, nor that of raining the majorltj of the reyaliete 
by enormous lines, nor the legsl interdiotiqn, so to spi^^qf 
the king and liis party during the pleasure of the parliemw. 
On the other^hand) the amy, it is trosj n^tpred reforms^^ 
previously demanded, and, in reality, of a still ^ver character: 
.a mei*e equal distribution of elector^ lights and of public taix* 
ation; a change in the civil procedure, the abolition <4 a crowd 
of politic^ judicial, and commercial privileges; in a word^ the 
introduction into the social systejm, and into law, of prmeiplcs 
of equality hitherto unknown. But even in, the thoughts of ^ 
proposers, it was not against the king, his dignity or power, 
that these demands were directed $ none, deemed prerogative 
interested in the maintenance of rotten scan- 

dalous profits of the lawyers, or i^e fraud»\^;.a^fbw debtors. 
Berkley, accordingly, looked upon, thcsi i^lkions as cha- 
racterized by unhoped for lenity; never, indiis bpimon, }iiid a 
crown so nearly lost been recovered at so^ cheap a rate.. He 
solicited and obtained leave to communicate^^exn privately 
to the king (about July 25)^ before they were officially pre-^ 
oented by the army. His astouishment was still greater, than 
at their first interview; Charles considered the conditicms 
very hard, and spoke of them indignantly: “ If they realty 
wished to come to terms with, me,” hp said, • they would 
make, propositions lliat 1 could accept.” Berkley ventured 
to make a few observations, and to urge the danger of a rOi* 
fttsalt No,” smd the king, abruptly tweaking off. the con- 
versatiem, without me these people cannot extricate them- 
selves; you will soon see them teo happy to accept more 
equitably conditions.”^ 

Berldey was endeavouring ui vain to find out grounds 
for apiclh confidence, when the news re^hed head-quarters 
that tlie most violent insurrectionary excitement prevailed in 
the that bands of citizens ai^ aj^reutic^ con- 
stancy l^eging Westminster-hall^ expected every 

boari|»uciSainent 'would be ol^ed wyete the return of the 
idi^ pnd^jth%i*&*admission of the devi^ members, resolutions 
mostl^iti^l&ihe army and ito party. Fcr the last fortnight, 
espeml]^ since a leave of absence for she months (July Soy 
sent Id eleveni members had de^^i^ thdr party of all 

> BerUeji Memolro^ 
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iiriin<)diat:e liiope^ and imm threatening,, mobs;; 

petitions, tumultubi^ Mea, gme announcement of this ex- 
plosion; a measure' which Was regarded on, botib sides as 
decisive, caused^it to bibst forth. The presbjterian ann- 
mittec, intrusted for the last two months with the direction 
of tlie London nulitia, was dissolved, and the independents 
regained possession of that important position (July 26)< 
The city could not resign itself to be thus represented and 
commanded by its enenaies; in a few hours the. excitement 
became general;, d paper posted up in Skinner’s-hall, con* 
taining ah' engagement tp use every effort to accomplish the 
hinges returp hi ponour and liberty to London, was instantly 
c6vered,Wji^; 4ft^^^ of signatures; upcm the 

departure of for head-quarters, copies of it were 

dispatched all J^ngknd; a petition was drawn up de- 
luding fox^ijt iftd ' sanction; of parliament; the disbanded 
officers united^th thi^ people; everything announced a move- 
ment as gen^m' as energetic.^ 

The amy immediately marched towards London ( J uly 23) ; 
Fairfax, wrote threatening letters in its name; in parliament, 
Ihe independents, strengthened by this support, declared all 
persons who^hould subscribe the Engagement of the cilytobe 
traitors (Jujly 24). But these threats came too late to repress 
public excitement: on the second day after this declaration^ 
early in the morning, nuiuenms gipups of apprentices, disi* 
banded officers, and watermen, pressed around the doors of 
Westminster-hall; noi^, and evidently come with 

some daring design. Oft taking their seats (cTuly 26), the 
alarmed commons ordm:^d the doprE to be closed, ^ and l^t no 
member should leate* without permission^ A petition was 
then presented froni the -common council, in moderate and 
respectful tern^ re%iiiiS9^g that Ike command of the militia 
should be restored from whom it had just been 

withdrawn, and pibdimiient of tiiie impatience of 

the people, but witfio^f^ appS^nce of a desire to intimi- 
date. While the house was ^scussing this petition, the 
speaker received notice that the multitude outside had another 
to present; two membma went out to receive it; it was read 
finmediately. It expressed the same feelings as that of tha 

^ Pari. Hist. iii. 712 ; Bosliwortb, i. 4, 035 ; Holies, 144, &ie. 



mammon council, in language foucb more temperate than had 
been anticipated. But tlm debate continued, and no answer 
was returned; the day was drawing to a cloi^; the multitude, 
instead of growing tired, became irritated; , ^ took possession 
of all the avenues to the house; already the tumult of f^t 
and voices rang tlurough the hall; cries of ‘‘Let us go in! 
let us go in!” were heai'd, and violent blows shook the door. 
Several members drew their swords, and for a moment drove 
back the assailants. The house of peers was dually 
menaced; some apprentices climbed up to the windows, 
and buried stones through them, quite ready to pmeed to 
greater extremities if they were not liofu^d. The membere 
in either house resisted for a while:, at l^t, the’ door of the 
commons was broken open; the most fiirious^ cf the rioters, 
Ao the number of forty or fifty, rushed in, , and with their hats 
on, and the most menacing gestures, suppqj^d by the crowd 
pressing behind them, exclaimed: *“ Vot^ i^Ote.r Parliament 
gave way; the declaration of the preceding day wSs revoked, 
and the militia again placed under the direction of the pres- 
byterian committee. The tumult seemed at an end ; the 
members rose to depart, the speaker had left the chair; the 
mob seized him, and made him resume it. “ What do you 
require further?” asked he. “ That the king be desired to come 
to London forthwith.” The proposition was immediately 
put to the vote and adopted; Ludlow alone opposed it by a 
firm and loud ' “^0.”^ 

At this neW's, on excitement nearly as great arose in the 
army, porticulariy in the lower ranks, among the agitators 
and soldiers; bn all sides, '"the king was charged with perfidy, 
with being an accomplice in what had taken place. Lord 
Lauderdale, who had come from London to confer with him 
on the part of the Scottish commissioned gave rise to so much 
distrust, that one morning before he ^gs up a pai*ty of soldiers 
abruptly entered his bed-foom and obliged him to depart im- 
mediately, without again seeing the j^ing.^ ^hhurnham, who 
had arrived three days before, mcreased their displeasure and 
suspicions W his scornful insolence; he refused all intercourse 
with the aptators: “ I have always lived in the best com- 
pany,” sail he to^erkley; “I cannot converse with such 
fellows os ’;these: u we could gain the ofllcers sure to the 

* Pari. Hfet. iU. 717, &e.; Rushwortli, i. 4, 640—044; Ludlow, 88. 
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Ung, through ih^ we shun have the whole armj; and T 
ahall therefore apply myself wholly to them/** Even among 
those officers who had made advances to the king^ several 
now began to hold themselves apart: ** Sir,” said Ireton, 

** you assume to be arbiter between the parliament and us; it 
is we who will be arbiters between you luid the parliament.”* 
Tet, still uneasy as to What was passing in London, they re- 
solved formally to present their proposals to him (Aug; 1)^ 
Ashburnham and Berkley were present at the conference. 
Charles was eold and haughty, listened with an ironical 
smile to the reading of the proposals, rejected almost all of 
them in feW and a bitter tone, as if sure of his strength^ 

and well-pieased to manifest his displeasure. Ireton roughly 
supported them, saying that the army would make no further 
concessions. Charles interrupted him abruptly; “ You can- 
not be without you will fall to ruin if I do not sustain 
you.” The looked at Ashbuimham and Berkley with 

astonislimcn^ ik if to inquire the meaning of such a recep- 
tion; Berkley, in his turii^ sought by his anxious looks to 
worn the king of his imprudence^ but without success. At 
last, approaching him, he whispered in his ear: Your ma- 
jesty speakf as if you had some secret strength and power 
that I do not know of; and since your majesty hath concealed 
it from me, I wish you had concealed it from these men too.*’ 
Charles perceived he had said too much, and hastened to 
soften his language; but the officers, most of them, at least, 
had already taken their resolution; Bainsborough, indeed, 
the most opposed of them all to any accommodation, had 
silently left the room, to inform the army tliat it was impos- 
sible to trtist the king; and the conference ended in a dry, 
listless manner, as between persons who could no longer 
agree, nor longer deceive one another.* 

The officers had steely returned to head-quarters w-hen 
several carriages from London; and to the great 

astonishment of the cr6w^ more than sixty members of both 
houses alighted from them,^ having at their head their two 

1 Berkley, 84. * lb. » Jb. 35. 
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3|ieaker8> lord Manchester and 2i|r, Xenih^ w explained 
Wat tliey had jast eseaped J^m the. fury oS the mob» and had 
1come to the army for aa&fy and >fi‘eed 0 m, The joy of the 
army was equid tp its atiiprise: it luid dreaded a violent 
jrupture with parliament^ hut now it was the parliament itself, 
with its legal cbi€»fl^ its fidtibful members, which sought its 
paeoteetion* Officers and soldiers surrounded the fugitives^ 
listened with indignation to tlie i^cital of the dangers and 
insults the^ bad been subjected to, were pi^use in thanks, 
in expressions of devoted z^pect, and praised the Lord for 
inspiiing them with so;patriotic a resolutioru With Cromwell 
and his friends all this stuprise was feigned; for the li^t five 
days, by agents in London, particularly by the intervention 
St. Joim, Vane, Haslerig, and L]udloW>» they had been 
labouring to produce this secession.^ 

Berkley hastened to communiedte this nu^ncholy news to 
the king, conjuring him on the instant to address a letter to 
the leaders of the army wldch should give them hopes of a 
better reception ^for their proposals, or which should at least 
disarm suspicion, and lessen the ill effect of the late interview. 
This, he said, was the advice. of Cromwell and Ireton, w:ho^ 
on this conation, still answered for the disposition of the 
anny. But Ghories had also received news from Loudon: 
the riot had taken place by hia contriyanoe and consent, and 
he now learned that on the' veiy day the; fugitive members 
departed, the .pbrnhers who remained ^ large majority, had 
elected two mew speakers ; the commons, Mr. Pelham, the 
pears, lord WHIoughby of Parham,; that the eleven proscribed 
members had fesnm^ their seats, that parliament thus re- 
organized had .immediately sent orders ior the army to stop 
where it was, ifed directed the city to prepare every means 
of defence, Massey, Brown, Waller, and Poyntz to rmse 
regiments with^all speed. The xeid of the people in London, 
it was 6aid, >was very great: at a noting of the common 
council, thoesfmds of apprentices, presented themselves, and 
swore to do Jdieir utmost for the crown, against whatever 
danger, agatot whatever enemies* ' The inhabitants of South- 
wark alone h|id manifested opposite sentiments; butasthey were 

die upper houf^, on thmSOtb of July, mdicateo tfae absence of tvrenty lords* 
^Pad. Hist, ih* 7I!^7. All the Aigithres did not leave London together. 
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^Mnngiiig up their petition to Gutklkall, Poyiitz, followed by 
m few officers, droW b^k so roughly, that assuredly 
they would not ^v^ture to make another attempt. Money 
was levied, cannon plaeed on the ramparts. Finally, tiie king 
was formally invited to return to London; and this vote, pror 
claimed by sound of trumps in every street, was tc reach 
diim within a few hours, or at latest the next ^y.' 

** 1 shall wait,** said the king to Berkley; there will be 
‘fame enough to write this letter.** Meantime, a messenger 
arrived from headquarters; fresh fugitives from Westminster 
had e&me to join their colleagues; others liad written that 
they jBhpuld retii'e into the country, and disavow this pre- 
tended paiikment. £ven in London, the independents, fsw 
tn number but detemdhed, lost neither time nor courage; 
they thwarted; delayed, and weakened every measure they 
could not ^absolutely fuevent; tho money collected was but 
slowly employed; Mj^ey’s recruits were without arms; a few 
Inresbyterian pi^achers, Mr. Marshall among others, gained 
over by the army, exerted themselves with the people to 
arouse their fears and to inspire them with a desire ibr recon- 
ciliation; worthy members of parliament and of the council, 
alr^y lis^ned to them, flattered by the idea of having the 
honour to ^'''establish peace. In a word, Cromwell sent word 
to Ashbumham that witlun two days the city would be in 
their power.^ . 

Charles still besiti^ed; he assembled his most confidential 
servants; the letter was composed, debated, thrown aside, 
resumed; at length h4 Signed it (Aug. 4).^ Ashburnham and 
Berkley set off with it to head-quarters; they met on the 
road a second messenger, dispatched by two officers, friends 
of theirs, to urge its transmission with the least possible delay; 
they arrived. The sufen^ion of 4he city had arrived before 
them. The fugitive^Uiembers had just reviewed the army on 
Hounslow Heath (Aug;4)» amidst immense acclamations; it 
was marching with them ht its head towards London, certain 
of entering it without obstacle. The king’s letter and alliance 
were no longer of any value to conquerors.^ 

On tlie second day after, tlie 6th of August, a biilliant anA 
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formidable procession set out from Kensington for Westmiiir 
ster; three regiments composed the vanguard, a fourth the 
rear; between them rode Ffurfaat and his staff on horseback, 
the fugitive members in their carriages, and behind them a 
multitude of their partisans, eager to share their triumph. A 
double rank of soldiers lined the road, all with branches of 
laurel in their hats, and shouting, Long live the parliam^t! 
the f^e parliament!’’ At Hjde park they found the lord 
mayor and aldermen come to compliment the general on the 
re-establishment of peace between the army and the city; 
Fairfax scarcely answered them as he pass^. Further on, 
at Gharing-cross, the common council in a body presented 
themselves in like manner, and had an equally un&vourable 
i*eception. Arrived at Westminster, it was Recovered that 
most of the presbyterian leaders were down, or had concealed 
themselves; Fairfax re-established the friends of the army in 
their seats, listened with an air of modesty to their pompous 
thanks, heard a month’s pay voted for His troops, and then 
went to take possession of the Tower, of which he had just 
been appointed governor.* 

Two days af^er, Skippon in the centre and Cromwell in the 
reiir, the whole army marched through London, ggave, silent, 
in the strictest order; no excesses were committed, not one 
citizen received the slightest insult;^ the leaders desired at 
once to rcassuteandtoawethecity. They did not fail in tliis 
object: at the ^ght of those armed men, so disciplined though so 
haughty in thrir mien, so obedient yet so threatening, the pres- 
byterians shut^themselves up in their houses, the independents 
everywhere resumed possession of power, the timid crowded, 
with eager confidence, round the conquerors. The common coun- 
cil solicited Fairfax and his officers to accept a public dinner. 
He refused; they only the more hastened the chasing of a 
golden ewer to be ofiered to him.^ There was even a certain 
number of apprentices who came to offer him their congratu- 
lations, and he received them in a fomal audience, delighted 
to make it afppCar that, among these dreaded youths also^ the 
army had ifs partisans.^ On » their part, both houses, the 
lords more especially, made a servile parade of their gratitude, 
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and voted that all that had been done during the absence 
' the members whO' had sought a refuge with the army, was, 
of itself, null and void, without any special repeal (Aug. 6).^ 
This vote disquieted the ^mmons; they were ready to pro- 
secute the authors of the not wliich had caused the secession; 
but most of the members who had remained at Westminster 
had taken a part in those acts which they were now called 
upon to declare absolutely void; three times they refused to 
yield this point (Aug. 10 ahd 19).*^. Next day (Aug. 20), ii 
troop of horse encamped in Hyde park; troops were stationed 
round the house, at every avenue to it; witliin, Cromwell and 
Ireton suppo^d with menaces the resolution of the lords;* 
it Was at len^h adopted; and nothing was now wanting to 
the triumph of the armij^, for even those who had been sub- 
jeetdd by it, proclaimed its legitimacy. 

After this great and facile success, the revolutionary move- 
ment, hitherto r^l*ained or regulated, even among the inde- 
pendents, by the necessities of the struggle, soared freely; 
each mail’s passions, hopes, and dreams became bold, and 
openly declared themselves. In the higher ranks of the 
party, in the house of commons, in the general council of 
officers, i^publicaii projects came forth plain and positive: 
already, for some time past. Vane, Ludlow, Haslerig, Mnrtyii,. 
Scott, and Hutchinson, had scarcely answered ivlien any one 
accused them of hostility to monarchy; they now openly spoke 
of it with contempt; the principle of the sovereignty of the 
pcoplei, and, in the name of the people, one sole assembly 
appointed l^^ the people, now guided all their actions and 
wrords; in their conversations, any idea of accommodation 
with thd king, no matter upon what terms, was treated as 
treason. In the ranks below them, among the people as ivell 
as in the army, the excitement of men’s minds was as general 
as it was intense ; iatWeryt^g, reforms till then unheard of 
were demanded, on tSl sides reformers rose up; to their wild 
desires no law impolied respect, no fact seemed an obstacle; 
all the more confident and imperious, in propoi-tion to the 
profoundness of their ignorance and obscurity, their petitions^ 

t Pari. Hist. iii. 745. 

* The proposition was rejected by 00 to 93, 85 to 83, and 87 to 84; 
Perl. Hist. iii. 756—773. 

« Holies, Memoirs, 172; Pari. Hist. iii. 758—773. 
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,:tl^?|mmph]ist9 every dey poured foritli; hurled menace in 

judges thems^ves in questicm, mtd codmred ,thmn .,to leave 
seats they had usurped; attacked in the ohurehes by the 
presbyterian ministers, they rushed to the pulpits, dr^ged 
' Sr(»a it the preadkers, and preached in their place, sincere 
An the very ravings they made use of to serve their passions- 
JN'o powmul 'and entire theory, no precise and gencrsd 
plan presided over this movmnent; all of them repub- 
Scans, these popular dbampions carried their thoughts and 
wishes far beyond a revolution in the government; they 
aimed at changing society itself the lotions, manners^ and 
feelings oi community; but Jn all this their views, were 
narrow and confused; some spent thmr ^uing. in 
prosecuting some important Imt^ pa^al innovatli^ . 
as the abolition of the privil^es of the lords or the lawyers; 
otliei^ were content with some ^ous dream, such as expect- 
ing tlie approaching reign of the Lord; others, under the 
name of rationalists^ claimed absolute sovereignty for each 
man’s i^ason;^ others talked of introducing a strict equality 
of rights and property, and these, their enemies nick* 
nam<^ levellers. But neither .tliis decried name, which they 
always vehemently rejected, nomny other, was appropriate 
to them; for ihey neither formed a sect devoted to a 
systematic heUef, nor ;a faction eager to advance towtprds a 
definite end« ^Citizens or soldiers, visionaries or demagogues, 
felt a desire of innovation, earnest but without any plan; vague 
instincts of equahty, above all, a rude spirit of independence: 
such were th<4ir common characteristics; and inspired by an 
ambition short-sighted but pure, perfectly intractable by all 
whom they Ndaemed weak or sclf-inter^ted, they constituted 
in turn the.'Sh^ngth and the terror of the difierent parties, 
all successively compelled to make use of and to deceive 
.them. ■ 

JSFo one had succeeded so w'eU in doing the one and the 
blither as Ch^well; no one enjoyed as he djef the confiding 
intimacy pf^these obscure but powerful enthusiasts. Every- 
thing in hi|a had found favour in their eyes; the irregular 

'i » 
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outbursts of his isikaginatlcm, his eagerness to.make himself 
the equal and tlie eompaiiion of the rou^ and boorish^ his 
language at once nq^c and familiar, his manners by turns 
conunonplace and* exalted, giving him at one time the air of 
an inspired preacher, and at others that of a plain peasant^ 
even that free &iid«tt{^c genius which seemed to place at the 
service of a holy cause all the resources of mun^e ability* 
He hod sought and found among them his most useful agents 
Ayres, Evanson, Beny, Sexby, Sheppard, Wildman, aU 
leading members of the council of agitators, all ever rea^ 
at a word from the lieutenant-gener^ to stir up the aimy 
agomst.Mng or parHament. Lilburne himself, the most uii- 
manag^le and least credulous of these men, who had quitted 
his regiment becau^ he could not obey, had the greatest 
cdngdeaee in Cromwells I have looked upon you,’* he wrote 

to him, as among ^ powerful ones of England, os a man 
with heart perfectiy pure, pm*fectly free from all personal 
views;*^^ and GromwUll more than once had made use of Lil- 
bume’s courage against the presbyterians. But when the 
ruin of the latter seemed accomplished, when the independents 
held in their power the king, the parliament, and the city, 
when all jthe revolutionary passions and desires burst forth, 
insatiable, blind, ungovernable, the situation of the leaders of 
the party, that of Cromwell in particular, already the object 
to whom all men’s attention was turned, became affected* 
In their turn, they incurred distrust and felt fear. Many of 
their own party had viewed with disapprobation the nego* 
tiations entered into with the king; necessity alone, the 
danger of falling within the power of the presbyterians, had 
dominated disgust and kept suspicions under constraint. 
Now all this necessity had ^sappeared ; the Lord had given into 
the hands of his servants all his enemies. Yet instead of se- 
curing and perfeotihg^e. triumph of His cause, the conqueror 
continued to live in/fii^ship with, to treat with the ddin- 
quents. The first, the most culpable of all, the one on whose 
head a few of the faithful had already, for two years,^ been 
invoking public vengeance and who lately, in his insane prid^ 

> Letter of Sfareh 25th, 1047. 

2 As early as May, 1046, a few independexits had demanded the pnniali* 
mexit of the kini*, os tlie greatest delinquent. — Baillie, ii. 200. 



proposals whioh ought perhaps never to have been 
made to him, the king, far fWnn losing anything by the late 
events, had almost regained by them his power and splendour. 
With the consent of the generals, he had return^ to his 
palace of Hampton Court (Aug. 24), and resided there amid 
idolatrous pomp, surrounded by a court more arre^ant than 
ever. His former councillors, Bichmond, Heiifora, Capel, 
Southampton, had hastened to rejoin him, as if he were al^ut 
to reassume the exercise of ‘sovereign power.* Ormond him- 
self, the most dangerous leader of the royalists in Inland, he 
who had so lately kept up the struggle, in that kingdom 
against the parliament, and only ^d at hsi^ with Ae^eatest 
difficulty been induced to sun-ehder Dublin, Ormpn^ upon 
his return to England, had been received bythe genm^ the 
lieutenant-general, by almost all the leading personages of 
the army, with eager complaisance,^ andhad free access, to the 
king, doubtless meditating with him another insurrection in 
Irehnd. At the same time, the most active confidants of the 
king, Berkley, Ashburnham, Ford, and Apsley, were con- 
stantly going to and fro between the court and head-quarters; 
the doors of Cromwell and Ireton were always open to them, 
while a number of the well-affected could gain no f||^mittance 
there. Cromwell and Ireton themselves, either in person or 
by their messengers, maintained an assiduous intercourse 
with the king; ,they had been seen walking alone with him in 
the park, were known to be often closeted with him. Even 
their wives, Mrs. Cromwell, Mrs. Ireton, Mrs. Whalley, 
had been presented at Hampton Court, and the king had 
received them^ with great honours.® >So much familiarity 
was scandalous; such repeated conference must needs mean 
treachery. Every day, among the republicans and enthu- 
siasts, particularly in the meetings of the soldiers, this lan- 
guage was held. Even from the dungeon of the Tower, 
where the lords had imprisoned him, to repress if possible 
his haran^^es and his pamphlets, Lilbume addressed to 
Cromwell violent reproaches, and his letter finished with 
these word^: ‘‘ If you despise, as hitherto, my warnings, be 

1 Herbert, 8d: llntciunsoD, 37G. * Wliitelocke, 207. 

* Clarendon, State Papers, ii.. Appendix 11. 
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sure I will use against yon all the power and influence 
have, and so as to produce in your fortune changes that sliall 
little please you.”* 

Cromwell had i^all respect for Lilbnme’s adyicc, and 
cared not for his threats, standing alone, but it was different 
when they were backed by the anger of so many of liis hereto- 
fore devoted adherents. Ready to throw himself, when neces- 
sary, even with temerity, into the voi*tex of intrigue and daring 
hopes, he had still a keen sense of dangers and obstacles, and 
whatever his aim or passion, looked around him on every 
side, found out all was going on, and directed his course 
accordingly. ‘ He begged Berkley and Ashburnlmm not to 
visit Jiiin so often, wd the king to permit him to observe 
in their intercourse. If I am an honest man,” 
he saldf « I have don^^ enough to convince his majesty of the 
sincerity of m^ intmUibns; if not, nothing will suilice.^ 
At the same tlme^ h^e went to the Tower, paid Lilburne a 
long visit, held forth in earnest and pathetic language touch- 
ing his zeal for their common cause, urged with vehemence 
the danger of the slightest disunion, asked him what he meant 
to do upon regaining his liberty, and promised, upon taking 
leave, to juse every eflbrt. with the committee to whom the 
subject was referred, to listen Iiis release.^ 

Lilburne was not set at liberty; the committee, of which 
Henry Mnrtyn was chairman, even postponed their report;* 
and the intercourse of Cromwell with the king, though less 
open, was not less active. A stranger to the blind pre- 
sumption of his party, devoured by ambition and doubt, the 
most contrary combinations and anticipations agitated his 
mind, and he was unwilling to break faith or to pledge himself 
to any of them irremediably. . The success of the republicans 
seemed to him questionable, the desii'es of the enthusiasts 
chimerical; the caspistical and passionate insubordination of 
the soldiers threatened his own power; the quality of his 
mind rendered him intolerant of disorder, even while foment- 
ing it; the king’s name was still a power, his alliance a 
means, his re-establishment a chance; he kept it in reiser ve 
like many others, ready to abandon it for a better, pusliing 


I This letter bean date IHtli Auguat, 10A7. 

* Biographia Britaimica, Article Lilbunie, v. 2950. 
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remiietFt^ success. The os hie side^ well mfonsed of Ihe 
dist^bsition of minds in pari^ment and tW army, gave another 
turn to his n^tiations; they were no^ addressed less to the, 
party than to its leaders^ and indieated individud favours 
rather than public concessions. To Ireton was offered the 
government of Ireland; to Cromwell the office of commander* 
in-rchief, the colonelcy of the king’s guards, the title of earl of 
E8sex> and the garter; similar advantages were' mentioned 
with referonce to their principal friends. Meantime, two 
roasts, judge Jenkins and a cavahea^ air Lewis Dewes, 
prisoners in the Tower with Liibum^ Were conlahujdly 
talking with him of the trea^ already 
b^een the generals and the comrt^ hii^ 
stirred up his suspicions, and urged 'hto iln piroj^gato Aem^ 
Merely suspected^ such a bargain tbri^ the party into con- 
fusion; accepted, it would assure- the rag the support of the 
leadersi or leave themselves' without support.^ 

The two generals could not be ignorant as to these ma^ 
noouvres; they had surrounded the lung with their spies; 
colonel Whalley, whose regiment had charge of him, was the 
cousin and creature of Cromwell; the least . incident in the 
king’s life, his walksi his conversations, the visiti and the 
proceedings of his councillors, the indiscretions of his ser- 
vants, were minutely reported to them;^ and moire than once 
they complained that reports from Hampton Courts spread 
abroad as if kgr design, by destroying their credit with the 
army, rendered them incapable, of serving the king ki that 
quarter. IretOn, in particular, of more unbending mind, and 
less tolerant d( deceit, was so much displeased, that he was on 
the point of taking off the negotiations. They, however, 

' continued; and soon even the public conduct of the generals 
seemed to cDiffirm the suspicions of the soldiers. At the en- 
treaties of the Scots, and. to give some satisfaction to the 
Minds of pfea<» (Aug. 27),® pailiameht had decided that the 
proposals made at Newcastle should, once more be presented 
to the king; tiie earls of Lauderdale and Lanark, lately 

iBer»ftr,40. 

* Sec, in BaeliirortllHi* 4, TO.'i, a^tor, in whic% Whalley gives an ac- 
ooant of the mttuiar in which the king spends his time, and of evoythiag 
whit^ happens at Hampton Court s Pari. Hist iii. 774. 



aBrrived at HampIdirCoifirf, enee mora. conjured him to^aecept 
them and jom the pneat^nans, who alone were sincere ia 
the wish to save him> Alarmed atUiia danger, Gromweli and: 
listen redoubled thdir protestations and promises to the king, 
advised him to reject the proposals^ to require' that those of 
the army, far more moderate, should be made the basis of a 
new negotiation, and promised to support *the demtuid with 
their utmost induenee. We are determined^” Ireton sent 
him word, ** to purge the house, and purge it again^ and 
purge it still, until it shall be disposed to arrange amicably 
your majes^s affaiiat for m/pai-t, rather tlian foil in what I 
luive promised the idii^, 1 would ally myself with the French, 
the Sfftffijh^da^ with any who would assist me 

in the advice of the 

general^ U^d'on reeeii^g his answer,^ a violent debate arose 
in the cQituiions; th^ i^tated presbyterians would not deviate 
fiY>m their demanded that none at all 

should be received* or. offered. As they had promised, Crom- 
well and Ireton urged the fuIlUment of the king’s desii^c, aiid 
that a treaty should be opened between him and the parlia- 
ment, on the conditions offered by the army; a step, on their 
pai*t, the more marked from its being altogether without 
result, tlid* presbyterians . and the fanatics having united to 
defeat it (Sept, 2^).^ , 

The distrust and. anger of the soldiers assumed a menacing 
form ; at every station societies. Were formed, some of them open 
and tumultuous, others secret; everywhere the words ambi- 
tion, treachery, deceit,” were re-echoed, always in connexion 
with the name of Gromweli ; every expression whichhad escaped 
from him in the heaf of diseourse was brought to mind and 
angrily commented upon: he had, for. instance, talked of the s 
necessity of ceasing the persecution of the cavaliers; he had 
said: *^Now that ! have the king in my hand^ I have the 
parliament in my podket:”^ at another time: ** Since Holies 
and Stapleton have Imd so much authority, I do not sec why 
I should not govern the kingdom as well as they. And 
again, it was he who in tlie committee charged with the affair 

> Ladlow, 92 . * PIuntiDf^don, lO.!). 

. * Th j answer was dated September 9^ 1047. — Pail. Hist. iii. 777—779. 
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of lilburne, had brought forward a thousand little incidents^ 
teivUng to have him still kept in prison.^ Xilbume formally 
denounced liim to the agitators^ enumerating all the offices 
held by him and his adherents.^ The agitators in their turn 
demanded of parliament the release of Xalbume,^ of Fairfax 
that of four soldiers, confined, as they said, merely for a few 
offensive and threatening words against the king> It was 
even proposed among Lilbume, Wildman, and some others, 
to get rid of Cromwell by assassination.^ No such attempt^ 
however, was made; but whether on this occasion, or from 
some other cause, even the council of agitators became sus- 
pected by the soldiers; the lieutenajit-gche.ral, they smd, had 
spies lunong them who informed hlni of everytj^^, * To 
avoid this danger, several regiments aj^oihtcd,. uhd^ the 
name of new agents^ purer aviators, ch^ged to Watibh the 
traitors and serve the good cause in whatever place^ at wl^t- 
ever price. A few superior officers,^ and some members of 
the commons, Bainsborough, ^Ewers, TIarrison, Epbert Lil*» 
burne,® and Scotty placed themselves at the head of this 
movement; and the most violent faction, thus separated from 
the general council of officers and parliament, began openly 
to proclaim its maxims and designs. 

Cromwell grew uneasy: he saw the army disunited, the 
royalists and, the presbyterians watching the moment to 
profit by its discords, liimself attacked by men of inexorable 
will, liitherto lus most faithful Julies, his most useful instrd- 
ments. From day to day the king’s intentions became more 
and more suipected: “ 1 shall play my game as. well as 1 
can,” said Claries to Ireton, who pressed him to join them 
openly;* andi lords Lauderdale and Lanark, still assiduous 
in their atteni^nce, promised him the support of a Scottish 
army if ho would accept of their alliance. Ah*eady, it was 
said, the preliminaries of a treaty were agreed upon; it was 
even added that in Scotland, where Hamilton’s credit prevailed 
over that of Argyle, troops were marching towai*ds the bor- 

» Biograpliia Britaniiica, art. * Lilbume.* * ® Ib. » Busliworth, ii.4, 790. 

, * lb. 808. » Holies, 185. 

* The brother of John Lilbume, and colonel of a regiment of iufantry 

^ Beginning of Octob^. — Ludiour, 91 ; Journals, Lords, liov. 10, 17, 1047. 
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ders^^ On their side, the English caveliersi Capel, Langdidej; 
and Musgrare, were secretly getting up an insurrection.. 

Be assured,’’ the king had said to Capel, the two nations 
will soon be at war; the Scotch promise themselves the co« 
operation of all the presbyterians in England; let our friends^ 
then, hold themselves ready and in arms; for otlienviso^ which- 
ever party is victorious, we shall get very little by it.”* 
Meantime, the situation of the army quartered near London 
became critical; the city paid no attention to the demands 
made for money to pay th^‘ men, and the officers knew 
not how to govern troops whom they could not pay.® In 
all dinecriona the most; pamphlets were circulated; 

some forth .the - the soldiers against the 

king, oth^ the king%^ li^oHations with the generals. In 
vain h^ Fairj^ax de^nded and obtained, readily enough 
so far, the estiihlishinOiit of a rigorous censorship;^ in vain 
had Cromwell himself; ropire^t^ to the city the necessities, 
of the army ; in vain had he displayed all the resources of 
reason and crafl, to persuade the fanatics that they must re* 
strain their fanaticism if they thought to bo paid by the 
moderate, tlie moderate that, to keep the fanatics in check, 
they mjast pay them in vain had he succeeded in get- 
ting some of his conddants elected among the new agenta 
of the soldiers. His efforts were without result; even hia 
very prudence turned against him ; ho had kept up a corres- 
pondence, had secured, as he imagined, means of action with 
all parties ; and nOw ever}'wbere a wild, indomitable cxcitemen t 
threatened to countervail his schemes, to laiiii his influence^ 
The end of so much ability, so much exertion, had only been 
to burden his situation with greater difficulty and danger. 

Amid this perplexity, one of the spies lie had at Hampton 
Court, in the very chamber of the king, sent him wore 
that on that day, a letter addressed to the queen wouLl 
be dispatched from the castle, ‘ containing Charles’s real 
designs towards the army and its leaders. The letter, sewu 
up in a saddle, carried oq bis head by a man, not in tho 
secret, would reach, about ten o’clock that night, the Blua 

‘ Riishworth, ii. 4, 78C~810. * Clarendon, iii. 100. 

* Bnshwortli, ii, 4, 804, &c. 

♦ By nn ordinance of September 30, 1647 ; rail. Hist. iii. 770-.-781a 
Bushwortb, ii. 4, 700. * P.usliwortli, ii. 4, 863, 884. 
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IKmut lit Hoflbom; a kors6 was re^y wailSag tbim to taka. 
. 1 ^ bearer to Dovexv wh^eetha {»ad£et woiiM eaii fer France^ 
Oc^weU and Ireton at oace fonaed tkdr resolution. Dis- 
guised as priyftte sddiers, and followed by a single trooper, 
thsgr left '^ndsor to go to the appointed place. On their 
;fwriTa]| they placed their attendsut on the watch at the door, 
end ent^ng the tayem^ sat down at a table and had some 
beer. Towards ten^ the messenger appeared, the saddle on 
his head: receiving immediate, notice this, they went out, 
sword in hand, seized the iswddle imder the! pretext that th^ 
had orders to search everything^ earned it into the inn, ripp^ 
It open, found the letter, caremhy oloaad' Up the saddle again, 
and then returned it to the terrified ineSse^r,^ with 

on air of good hunibur, that he was an .^ne^ and 

might cQutmue his journey. ' ^ ' 

Their informant had not deceived* themls Charles, indeed, 
wrote to the queen that he was courted' alike by both, fac- 
tions, that he should join the one whose conditions should be 
most for his advantage, and that he thought he. should rather 
treat with the Scottish presbyteriana than with the army: 

For the rest,*^ he added, I rfone understand my position; 
be quite easy as to the concessions which I may grant; when 
time comes, 1 shall very well know how to treat these 
rogues, and instead of a si&en garter, I will fit them with a 
hempen halter.’’ The two generds looked at other, and 
all their s^picions thus confirmed, returned to Windsor, 
henceforwabl as free from uncertainty respecting their de- 
signs upon Ihe king as respecting his toward them.' 

It wasffidl time their conduct should cease to.be wavering 
and undecided: the wrath of the fanatics broke forth, and 
threw the lirmy into the greatest confusion. On the 9th of 
i Ictober, ;inl the name of five regihients of horse, among which 
t>omwe|l’8^ own regiment figured, the new agitators drew 
up, undef tiie title of The Case of the Army,” a long decla- 
ration Of tbeir suspicions, their principles, and their wishes. 
On the l9t^ they presented it officially to the general; and 
on the lit November a second panrphlet, entitled, An 
Agreem^t icjf the People for a firm and present Peace on the 
ground ci^imqipn right,” addressed to the whole nation in 

* This ^uired in the coarse of Optoher; Clarendon, State Fapen/b. 
afpeedix, inxviii. 
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Ae name of sixteeai^ regimen^* In both, the soldiers accused 
the ojKcers of tr^hery, the parliament of malverwtion, ex- 
iuurted their comrades to join them, and demanded that the 
""present parliament shopld be speedily dissolved;, that for the 
future no person or body should share sovereign power with 
the house of commons; that parliament should be triennial; 
^t the suffrage should be equally distributed over the 
country according to population and taxation; that no mem* 
.her should be capable of being elected to two successiv^mrUa* 
ments, no citizen imprisoned; for debt, or compelled m serve 
in the army or\nayy^or exdlt^ded from any office merely on 
accemnt of religicm the provinces should appoint 
all thc^^own jmagisti^t!^ law, equal for all, 

riiould 1b4 aud recast in a single code; finally, that 
certain^ righl^^ja^ liberty of conscience, should be de^ 
chwedJnfidifA^ imd superiic^. to all human power.^ 

At decjhu^ ideas and hopes, the uneasi- 

n^s 0 ^ the leaders was extreme; many of them, and these 
tite more intelligent, though enemies to the court and to the 
presbyterians, regarded r<^alty and the upper house as so 
potent, so deeply rooted in the traditions, laws, and manners 
of the peqple, ^at a republic, now at length seen near at 
hand, close impending, had the effect of a perilous chimera. 
Ammig the republicans themselves; the majority, though 
sincero and dai'ing, were for from participating in all the 
views of the soldiers; some, with influence in the elections 
for their to^vn or county, feared jthat a new system would de- 
prive them of their preponderance; others, who bad got pos- 
session of church property^ heard with terror the people ex- 
press their indignation that this property should have been 
sold at so low a price, and demand that all such sales should 
be annulled; the lawyers w^e anxious to retain their influ- 
ence and their profits afi these classes and others vehe- 
mently opposed the idea of the house being dissolved, and 
their cause being leib to the dances of a new election. Their 
common sense, moreover, revolted at the little wocial import- 
ance, the insane mysticism, the haughty insubordination of 
the reforming soldiers. How establish a government, in the 
face of the royalists and presbyterians, with an ungovernable 

Rushwortli, ii. 4, 845, 850 ; Godwin, ii. 445. 
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&ction» senseless enough to put in jeopardjj^ day after day, 
the union with the army^ its onljr support? How assaU, 
for the sake of the reveries of obscure, sectarians, all the 
traditions, all the ancient and respected rights of England? 
Yet these same reveries wei*e exciting in &e minds of the 
2ower classes, in almost every part of the kingdom, a fer- 
mentation, altogether unprecedented; those vague, glowing 
nations of absolute justice, those impassioned desires for equ^ 
happi^s, which, often suppressed; are never extinguished in 
the helrt of man, burst forth in sJl directions, with a blind 
and furious confidence ; and the leaders themselves, who 
would not listen to, knew not bpw^tu auswer them, fbxv at 
bottom, they shared the principles in 
were proclaimed. ' " J r . ^ : v ’ i ^ ' : 

Their first proceedings were conse^ntfy feeble and fluc- 
tuating. Parliament voted that the ttvo fmmphlets we^ a erm 
against the government of the kingdom^ and that it would^ pro; 
secute their authors ; but at the same time, to please the, repub- 
licans, it declared tW the king was bound to adopt whatever 
should be proposed tohimby parUament(Nov..6),^ Thegeneral 
council of officers assembled at Putney (Oct. 22),^ invited 
the principal agitators to join them, and acommittep, iii which 
several of them sat, received orders to draw up, without de- 
lay, a statement of their demands. In a short time, accord- 
ingly, the committee presented to pmriiament a report^ em- 
bc^ying nmst of these demands; but the name and essential 
prerogativjis of the king were equally set forth in it (Nov. 2).^ 
Thc»agitatit>rs protested against this; they were promised that 
in an- earl;ir council, the question whether monarchy was any 
longer to ^ist should be freely discussed. But when the day 
came, Iret^ abruptly quitted the council, protesting that he 
would never re-enter it if such a question was even touched 
upon. fThe debate was adjourned till the following Monday, 
November 6th ; and whether once more to evade it, or whether 
more compliance washoped for from the soldiers inabody, it was 
agreed ^at th# army should be summoned to a general meeting, 
at whic^ it might give expression to its common sentiments.'* 

1 Norember dth aud 0th; Pori. Bht. iii. 785. 

f ii. d, 849 * lb. 861, &c. 
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But Cromwell) who had proposed) easily discerned the 
danger of this remiedy. Each fresh debate excited fresh ^s** 
union in the army; the more they were consulted) the more 
they shook off the government of their leaders fell into 
anarchy.^ To savC) to xnake it of usC) it was essential with- 
out delay to restore in it discipline, to regain over it com- 
mand. Very determined* steps were necessary to edect this. 
It was clear that the soldiers, at least the most active among 
them, the leaders and j&natics, were lesolvcd to get rid of the 
king) that they would xbirsa^ nay attack whomsoever should 
appear divoUrable Mm; that he alone would command 
their obedience -grid their stren^h, who should in this adopt 
theiir it. Cromwell formed his rc- 

soluiion. Vllten^he day df the council came, all debate was 
forbidd^; the superi^ officers declared, that to re-establish 
harmony in the nriny it iwas necessary that all, officers and 
agitatdrS) should return to their regiments; that instead of a 
general meeting) there should be three special meetings in the 
quarters of the principal divirions; and that) meanwhile) the 
council should suspend its sittings, and leave the general and 
the parliament to act.^ The king’s situation at Hampton 
Court vias suddenly changed: his councillors) Richmond) 
Southampton, and Ormond, received orders to depart; his 
most trusty servants, Berkl^ aod Ashbumham among others, 
were withdrawn from him; his guards were doubled; he no 
longer enjoyed the same liberty in his walks. From all sides 
dark hints reached him; it was said that the soldiers intended 
to seize his person and to take him from the officers as these 
had taken him from the parliament. Cromwell himself wrote 
on the subject, with uneasiness, to colonel Whalley, whether 
he really feared some attempt of the kind, or that he merely 
wished to alarm, the king, or rather that, careful as ever to 
be prepared against all chances^ he wished still to deceive him 
respecting his intentions and retain the appearance of a desire 
to serve him.® 

These^ changes, tkese reports, so many new restrictions, a 
thousand rumours «of treachery, ^of unprecedented designs^ 
even of murder, threw the unhappy Charles into a state of 
anxiety each day more painfid; Ms imagination, susceptible 

Clarendon, ul tup, * Bushwortb, ii. 4, 866. * lb. ii. 4, 842 ; Holies. 167. 
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$3aA rividf tboagh vr$B disttorb^i ft ted day’s a 

paiiiftd dream, the going out of lus iainp tetilie night^^ every* 
ttog seemed to him an oininous presage; everything seemed 
to him possible ftt the hands of such enemies, though his 
pride refused to believe they would dare proceed to extremi* 
ties, l^ght was suggested to him; he Was tempted to adopt 
the suggestion ; but whither dy ? how ? with what aid ? 
The Sc^idsh commisrioners offer^ to favour his escape. One 
day, while he was hunting, Lauderdale had it intimated to 
him that they were close by urith fitly hoiee, and that if he 
would join them, they would depart at fuU speed for the 
north.* But sudden resolutions confhsed &e king; besides^ 
what asylum was he to looks for to/ 
already given him up, where he ha^.^'limg^ any sitens 
whatever of resisting the presbyteriaij^ yoke aid fibe cove- 
nant? He refused. By another $arty hd was advised to em- 
bark and retire to the isle of Jersey, Whehre the fteility of 
passing over to the continent would compel all paii&S to h&&p 
fair vdth him. But he still relied on-^ the strength of their 
continued promises, on the good WiQ Of the offiemrs; he flat* 
tered himself thrir coldness was only fcarced and counterfeit, 
that at the next meeting of the army they would get the 
better of the agitators, re-establish wcijiline^ and renew 
their negotiations with bin . He did not wish 16 leave 
England b^ore this last trial.* Yet the idea of flight became 
more and nsiore familiar to him^ more and more urgent; he 
was told th» a Germad prophet had presented himself to the 
council antiouiicihg that he was charged to re- 

veal the wfill of heaven; bht at the bare mention m reponci- 
liation with the king, they had refused to hear him. In 
every posme way^ Cromwell had it insinuated to him that 
flight was r^essary. Some one, it is not known who, spoke to 
> )he king pf ^e Isle of Wight as a convenient and safe asylum; 
It was ndac j&e mainland, its ,^pulation was royalist; only 
yost befote^ Lionel Hammcmd, nephew of one of the king’s 
most ffdteal chaplains, had been appototed its governor. 
iCS&arles Meiled with more attention to suggestion than 
to any o^r, collected information, and even mMe some pre- 

> Hertkrt, 88. * Burnet, Memoirs of tlie Homiltons, 324. 

* Berklei, 47#8co.; Warwick, 307; Burnet, Memoirs of tbs Hamiltoiui, 

. 826; Ludlow, 82. 
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pnriKtkm.^ lie still besitated, and sought on all site 
something.to dedde Mm. An estrolcfgeflr^ WUliam laBj, me- 
at this tune in higli xepnte in London; indznedto;i^,,pqpiila^ 
party, but lefosing lio one his ^dictions and aiivjiee. 'JOie 
king commissioned a uroman, Mrs. Whorewoed, oomilt 
hixa in his name as to Ae fdace to 'whidi he had best retire; 
and out of a thousand pounds which had just been sent him 
by alderman AdainSi a devoted royaHst, Mrs* Wbotrewood 
received five bundr^ for her mission. The stars having 
been solemnly intoxicated, Lilly answered, tiiat the king 
should retire Essex, twenty miles &Qxa 

London, and Ji^k hastened back with this- 

answeivtn Charles, howevm^ had not 

waited i|; November, an anonymous lettov 
written as it w sincere friend, warned him 

that the dflaiger ^ja'piessi^; that within a few hours past, 
the agitatora had resolved, in a nocturnal meeting, to make 
away wi& him, andth^ eveiything. was to be dreaded if he 
did not iipme^ately pli^se himself out of their reoch.^ 
Another letter warned him .to beware ct the guard which 
should be placed in charge of the castle* on the next day but 
,two. St^ck with, duanay, Charles took his resolution^ on 
the 1 1th of November, at nine in the evening, leaving severaT 
letters on a table, and fofiowed bj a single videt-de-^ambre^ 
William Lcgg^ he prbeec^ed hy e bad: staircase to a door 
which opened ipto the park on the side of the forest, where 
Ashbumham and Berkley, inform^ .of Ids design, were in 
attendance with horses. They diriwt^ their course to the 
south-west; the night was dark ^ stormy; the king, who 

^ This is whateridenUy tesultsfrom an aaconnt of the king’s Te8i4eiiee 
in the Isle of Wight, addressed, alter the Bestoratieia. to Chades II., by sir 
John Bowling, a man otherwise oheenre, hut who was at ihsi time employed 
in the secret msnoenvrea of Oluffles I, I wonder this little work, moegh 
disfigured hy many errors, and eVid^tly written by a man solely intent upon 
making the most of hfms'etf, hat which yet eontains eharacteiistie and 
cuiions details, shooldlmveesciped the attenUon of the English liistorians; 
Mr. Godwin is, «i|iv, a8.>t knoi^ the oidy writer who has mentioned it; 
it was taken fipom .l^^ BaUfax’s ]^peis, and is to he found in a Ifitto 
Tolnine, enUtloA MIse^ftmieSpHUtorioaland PhOological. (London, 1709 .) 
See also Rufdiwoitli, ii« 4, 091 ; Berkley, of ntp, 

* William Lilly, History of Ms LtTe and Times. ( 1719 ), 60 ; Biogmphhi 

Brit&uica, artiele Lilly. ^ 

* Clarendon, State Papers, ii., Appendis, xB* * Beridey, 90 . 



illotie was acquainted with the forest served as a guide to his 
companions; thej lost their waj, and did not reach till day- 
farejEdc the litde town o£ Sutton^ in Hampshire^, where, by the 
care df Ashbumham, a relay of horses was prepared for 
them. At the very inn where he awaited them, a com- 
mittee of parliamentarians was assembled, deliberating on the 
afiairs of the eounty« The party set off again immediately, 
and proceeded towards Southampton, but without the king’s 
. having expressly declared to what place he would go. On 
the descent of an eminence near the fown: Let us alight,” 
said Charles, “and consult on what is ^best to be done.” 
First, it is stud, they talked of a vessel which Ashbumham 
was to haiie secured, and of which tb^h^fnp^hews; then of 
.turning into the western counties, wh^ !lfterkley guaranteed 
.the devoted support of many friendsit at last of the Isle of 
Wight, a more convenient resolution th$m any other which 
presented itself at the time, , removing the immediate per- 
plexities of their situation, evidently from the road they 
had tcfkep, that which the king had proposed to himself when 
he came away. But the governor was not apprised: could 
he be trusted without security? It was arranged that Ash- 
hurnham and Berkley should proceed, to the i^and, and 
'^^ofter sounding Hammond, acquaint him with the nuu*k of 
.confidence ;he was on the point of receivings and that the 
king should await their return a few miles distant, at Tichfield, 
A mansion Occupied by lord Southampton’s mother. They 
^parated, wd next naorning the two cayaUers, landing in the 
island, wei4 direct to ^Carisbrook Castle, the residence of the 
governor. ^ Hammond was, not there, but at Newport, the 
chief to^njof the place, whence, however, he was expedted to 
Ixeturn that: day. ^Ashbumham and Berkley took the road to 
'the towi^, land meeting llommond, informed him, without 
preamble the purport of their coming. Hammond turned 
j^e, thef r^s fell from his hands, his whole body trembled: 
* «|()h, g^tfcmen,” said he, “you have undone me by bring- 
ing the |ing into this island; :if |ie is not yet landed, pray let 
^^Idm not^me; for what between my du^ to his majesty and 
:«iy gratllidq foi; this fresh obligation or confidence, and my 
ob^rviw to the army, I shall be confounded.” 

They m^isayoured to calm him, enlai^ing upon the imifiense 
eeiwioe 1^ w^nM render the kirjc* and the engagements which 
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the amy itsdf had contracted with his majesty, but inti* 
mating that if he did not coincide with them, the king was 
veiy far from desiring to force himself upoii him. Hammond 
continued his lamentations. But when the two cavaliers, 
in their turn, appeared distrustful and about to withdraw 
their proposal, he exhibited less indecision, inquired where 
the king was, if ho was not in danger, and even expressed 
some regret that he had not at once entirely trusted himself 
to him. The conversation was carried on for a long time, on 
either side with anxious caution, both parties almost equ^y 
afraid to break it oft ot ?to commit themselves. At length 
Hammond seemed to The king,’* he said, shall not 

have to comn^]n;^^^e^; it shall not be said 1 disappointed 
bis expecthwnsi' f ^^ a0 as a man of honour; let us go 
logger, and tell sd.’’ Berkley, still suspicious, would 
have ev^ed.this pr^posd; bat Ashburnham accepted it, and 
they immediately set Out together, Hammond being accom* 
panied.only by one of his officers, named Basket. A Wt con- 
veyed them in a few hours to Tichfield, and on their andval 
Ashburnham alone went up to the king, leaving Berkley, Ham- 
mond, and Basket in the court-vardof the castle. On hearing 
his story: *‘Oh, John! Johnr exclaimed Charles, thou 
hast undone me by bringing this governor here; dost thod , 
not perceive that I can now not stir a foot without him?” In ^ 
vain Ashburnham ui'g^ Hammond’s promises, the good 
feeling he had display^, his hesitation, a proof of his sin- 
cerity. The king, in despair, walked rapidly up and down 
the apartment, now with his arms folded, now raising hands 
and eyes to heaven with an expression of the deepest anguish; 
at Iditgth, Ashburnham, moved in his turn, said: ^Sire, 
colonel Hammond is hete with only another man; notldng is 
so easy as to make sure of him.” ** What,” replied the king, 
would you kill him? Would you have it said that he hazarded 
his life for me, and that I unworthily deprived him of it? 
'NOf no, it is too lateifo take apy other course ; we must 
trust to GU)d.” Meantime^ Hammond and Baskel^ growing 
impatient, Berkley went to the king, and was directed to 
bring them up» Charles received them with an open and 
coiffiding air; Hammond renewed his promises, more ex- 
tended even, though still vagiie md embarrassed. The day 
was declining; they embark(%d mr the island. The report 
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filial the king was at hand hadalraidy spfead &«re; isatiy of 
&e inhabitants oarae to meet him; as he passed the 

streets of Newport^ a jonng woman aidtaaoel towards him 
and presented him with a red rose in full blow, notwith* 
standing the severity of the season, praying akmd for his 
ddiveranee. He was assured that the whole p^idatkni wan 
devoted to him, that even at Carisbrook Castle the entire 
garrison consisted of twelve veterans, all well disposed to 
him, and that he might at any .time he pleased easily escape. 
Charles’s terrors were gradually i^peased; and next mornuig, 
when, on rising, he contemplated from ihe windows of too 
castle the duoming view which iho and land pre* 
sent from that spot, when he had bka^i^ morning ahv 
when he saw in Hammond every demonstotion of :^spect, 
when he received full permissi<m to ride .^ot ^ isTai|d at 
will, to retain his servants, to receive whom he pleased, 
his long troubled spirit once more fdt a seni^ of security: 

After alV’ he said to Ashburiiham, ^Hhis governor is a 
gentleman; I am here out of reach of the agitators; J am in 
hopes I shall have to congratulate mya^ on the resolution 
I have adopted,’*^ 

i. Bei'ldoyi S7, &c. ; Herbert, 88 ; IiqIIov, 81; Clarendon, ifi. 118 





BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

1647—1649. 

TlieWdezyous M Anppresses tlie agitators, and afterwards 

leconcU^a bimaelf parliament sends to the king in four 

bills the prelim&a^ conditions of peace— The king rejects them, and 
secretly tiei^ ^th the ISbots — ^The parliament resoWes that it will have 
no furAe^^obintt^ the king— General diseontent and re- 

action in faronr bf tke Idbig— TSmbarrasanient of Cromwell and the inde- 
pendents— Breaking ont of the second civil war— Faiifiut’a campaign in 
the east and round London, Oromweirl in the west, Lambert's in the 
north-rSiege of Colchester-— Th^ Scots enter England — Cromwell 
marches against ihexh— Battles of Preston, Wigan, and Wanington-^ 
Cromwell in Scotland— The presbyterians regain the ascendancy 1 |k 
London— The parliament again opens a treaty with the king— Negotia- 
tions at Newport — Changes in the situation of parties— The army carries 
off the king fSrom the Isle of Wi^t— He is rmnoved to Hurst castle— 
Then to Windsor-— Lss^efforU of tile pTeBb3rteriiin8 in his favour— Trial 
and death of the king— Monarchy aboliabcd. 

The parliamenta^ cominissioiitirB and the officers of (her 
garrisdR»at Hampton Court widted for the king to appear at 
the supper table at the aocustomed time; astonished at not 
seeing him, they at length went to bis room^ and there found 
only three letters in his own hand writing, addressed, one to 
lord Montagu, president of the committ^ one to colonel 
Whalley, tto thmd to the speaker of the house of lords. To 
the latter ibeismg gave as the reason for hs flight the plots 
of the agitators tmd Ins right to live free and in safety like 
imy other clilsen.' The two other letters were merdy to 
express to Montague and Whalley his thanks for their attoa^ 
tions, and to direct thmn what to do with his horses, dogs^ 
pictures, and the minor articles of furniture in his apartments. 
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No indication was given as to the road he meant to takOi nor 
the place of his retreat.^ 

Great was the consternation in Westmini^ Adi, all 
the greater that, concurrently mth the news from Hampton 
Court, came a letter firom head-quarters at Windsor, written 
at midnight by CromweU, who had hastened, bOrOaid, to 
communicate the intelligence to parliament Ho, then, had 
been the di*st to know of it, before parliament, perhaps before 
the king’s departure; for a report became current that pre- 
cisely on the 1 1th, the previously strict watch of the garrison 
at Hampton Court had been relaxed, that sentinels h^ even 
been withdrawn from the p(»ts they tisufdlyguatded.^ Letters 
soon came (Nov. 13) from Hammond, informing the house of 
the king’s amval,^ protesting entire devotion to their serviee, 
and requesting their instructions. Yet men’s fears were not 
dispell^; Cromwell also had received letters from Hammond, 
as if all the servants of parliament thought themselves bound 
to give him information and consult him on every occasion; 
and he reported the letters and their contents to the house 
with an exhilaration of manner which astonished the least 
suspicious,^ and appeared to them even, an alarming symptom 
of some success, of the fulfilment of some hope, the nature 
of which they in vain attempted to discover. ” 

Two days liad scarcely elapsed before he inspired his 
enemies witii other and still greater idarm. It was on Nov. 
15th, that the first of the three appointed meetings of the 
army, which were to put an end to its dissensions, was to 
take place at Ware, in Hertfordshire. Cromwell proceeded 
thither -with Fairfax, surrounded by the officers of whom 
he was si^. Only seven regiments were summoned/ those 
which ha|l shown the least excitement, and with whom it 
seemed micist easy to re-establish discipline. Cromwell relied 
upon thda^ subjection to intimidate, or upon their example 
to calm the more furious. But when they arrived on the 
CDxnmop at Wai^ the generals found nine regiments instead 
ofseveh; Hmrison’s regiment of cavalry, Robert Lil- 
bume’^of infantry had come without oid^' sM ^ ^ 
nf the itosest excitement. The latter had nil their 

i^cers; alxwG^e rank of licutenanf^ except jeaptain Bray, 

> ParLlHiii iii. 786, &o; < Rnshworth, ii. 4, 871. • Ludlow, 85. 

:« P«rl. Hist. ill. 789. • Clarendon, Ui. 130. 
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who was now in command of them; eveiy soldier wore oii 
his hat a copy of Tke Agreement of the People^ with this in- 
scription: Liber^ fmr England, their rights for the soldiers.” 
From time to time, as if seized with a common impulse, their 
shouts re-echoed; over the plain: Rainsborr igh, Ewers, Scott, 
John Idlburno himself, lately permitted by the commons to 
leave the Tower every morning for the benefit of his health, 
galloped over the common, riding from troop to troop, encou- 
raging the more oniihat^, calling the moderate cowards, 
repeating everyv^here that since the sword was in their hands, 
they were in conscience bound to use it, to secure fully and 
foriever the liberty of their country. Amidst this tumult, 
Fairfax, Cromwell, < and their stafiT, advanced towards the 
peaceable regiment^ ;ai^ read to them, in the name of the 
general council of officers, a calm and firm remonstrance, 
reproaching the new agitators^ with their seditious proceed- 
ings and the dangers they brought upon the army; remind- 
ing them of the proofs of affection) and fidelity their chiefs 
had given them, the triumphs they had obtained under their 
command, and promising to support the just demands of the 
soldiers in parliament, whether for themselves or their country, 
if, in theji*. turn, they would sign an engagement to return 
under the laws of di^ipline, and henceforward respect the 
orders of their officers. &ven regiments received this 
address with joyful acclamations. Fairfax advanced towards 
that of Harrison: The troopers no sooner heard him repeat 
these promises, than they tore the copy of the agreement from 
their hats, and exclaimed that they had been deceived, and 
would live :md die with their general. Lilbume^s regiment 
still x^mained rebellious and violently excited; it even began 
to answer Fairfax by seditious shouts; Cromwell advanced: 
**Take that paper from your hats!” he cried to the soldiers; 
they refused ; he suddenly entered among their ranks, and 
pointed out and caused to be arrested fourteen of the most 
mutinous: a court-martiSi was assembled on the spot, and 
three soldiers^ condemned to death. “ Let them draw lots,” 
the cotittcU ordmrbd, and let him upon whom it falls be shot 
instantly* Itfell upon Richard Amcll, a wild agitator; the 
execution took place forthwith, in front of his regiment; the 
other two condemned men, with their eleven companions, 
were mai'chcd away. Major Scott and captain Bray were 
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jpill under airest; deep sQenee prevailed; all the diviaions re*? 
t^ied to their quarters; the two other meetiii^pasaied^oyer 
without the slightest murmur, and the wlu^ lOiny seemed 
once more under the full command of its leaders^ ■ 

Cromwell, however, did not deceive himselE re^oting. the 
uncertainty, the danger even, of such a ti^umph: when he 
announced it to the commons (Nov. 19y amidst the thanks 
voted him by the majority, delighted at the de&at of the 
agitators, the presbyterian leaders did not conceal their cold- 
ness, nor the republicans their anger:^ to the first, any suc- 
cess of Cromwell’s was matter of suspicion, whatever its 
apparent efiect; the latter regarded his conduct at the meet- 
ing at Ware as another proof^of treachery. Ludlow opposed 
the vote of thanks;’ the preacher, Saltmaxsh, came up from 
the country, as he said, by an express command of God, to 
tell the generals that the Lord^ad forsaken them, since^they 
had imprisoned his saints;^ in short, after the first stupor 
was over, a crowd of subaltern and noncommissioned officers, 
i^ldiers, nearly all the revolutionary agents of the regi- 
ments, declared to Cromwell and Ireton, that no severity, no 
^temporary check shotdd turn them from their designs; that 
iS^y were resolved to get rid of the king, and estal^sh a 
. republic; that at the ri^ of losing all, they would divide the 
army, take with them at least two-thi^ of it, and prosecute 
the enterprise alone rather than be thus put down. Crom- 
well had noidesire to reduce them to this extremity; he had 
intended, bf a signal example, to cut short the progress of 
anarchy in the army; but he knew the power of the ianatics, 
and was qidte disposed to a reconciliation with them. With- 
out declaring for a republic, be spoke ill to them of tke^king, 
acknowled^ they were in the right to hope nothing from 
him,, owxi^/that for himself the vanities of this world had 
dazxled liiia for a moment, that he had not been able to dis- 
cern dearfy; the work of the Lord, nor trust wholly to his 
stints^ h#kiiled himself before them, mid implored the aid of 
thdrpra|ie!rs: to obtain his pardon from Heaven. The most 
popular IriDl^ers, among others. Hugh Pet^ an hitrigu^ 

^ Pari. Hist. iU. 791; Cloxento, fit ISS ; Hazerat, 

Tirt^ {.It 1, pKihce 33—73; Godwin, U. 403. 
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and piling enthwftB^ undertook ta spread abroad his 
testiSnbiis and admiesi^ms. CroxnweU even sent comforting 
promk^ tn the sellers in prison. AU he insisted upon, ^ 
this he £d in the firmesttone, was the necessity maintain- 
ing union and disdplihe in the army, as the only means of 
success or even of safety..^ .Many believed his words, ever 
impassioned and powerful; others, not so. blind, felt how 
much they needed, his tcdents, and even while doubting 
his repentance^ could not make up their minds to reject it, 
Most of them, besides, confessed that the agitators had been 
too hasty^ had gone too. far, and that the soldiers owed to 
their, officers more submission and respect Bainsborough, 
Scott, and Ewers, emitted themselves in the wrong, and pro>» 
nuhed more prud^ee for the future. A great meeting took 
place at lost at head-quarters (Dec. 22); officers, agitators, 
and j^reochers, passed tea hours together in conversation and. 
prayer; the common interest prevailed over, without alto- 
gether dissipating^ their mutual rancour and distrust; it was 
decided that the prisoners should be set at liberty, tl^t cap- 
tain Bray should return to his regiment, and that parliament 
ehould be requested to i*estoreto Bainsborough the office of/ 
vice-admiral, which it had taken from him.^ This re^h«' 
ciliation, of^ which the .king^s* ruin was the condition, was v , 
celebrated by a solemn feast (Jan. 9, 1648).^ " 

At this point of .time, there arrived at head-quarters sir 
John Berkley, whom Charles, infonned of the result of the 
meeting at Ware, had hastened to send to the generals, 
to congratulate them on their victory and to remind them 
of their promises (in the latter end of November). Though 
the beu^ qf letters not only from the king, but from 
Hammond to Fairfax, Irc^n, and Cromwell, Berkley was 
not without uneasiness; he had mat, on his road, with 
cornet Joyce, who had expressed astonishment at his teme- 
rity, and told him that the agitators, so far from fearing any- 
thing, had drawn over the generals to their views, and were 
preparing to bring the king to trial. When he arrived at 
Windsor^ of officers was assembled; he presented 

i BCTiley, 70. 
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liunself, and handed his letters to the general. wai 
ordered to withdraw. Becalled in half an hoiur^ Fairfax 
sternly addressed him: M We are the parUametiifs army; we 
have no answer to give to the proposals of his mcgesty; our 
, employers alone must judge of them.’’ Berkley looked at 
Ireton, then at Cromwell; they scarcely bowed» and that with 
a smile of contempt. He withdrew, quite astounded: the 
day passed without his being able to obtain an explana- 
tion or any intelligence; at lengthy towards the evening, the 
commandant Watson, the officer with whom he had been 
most intimate, sent him word to be at midnight in a certain 
paddock behind the Garter Inn, where be would meet. him. 
From him, Berkley learned what had taken place, and with 
what ardour the army wos transported^ “ It is such,” he 
said, that I hazard my life in coming here; for even this 
*very afternoon, Ireton made two propo^s; one to send you 
prisoner to London, the other to forbid any one to speak to 
ydu under pain of death. If the king caq escape, let him do 
It, as he loves his life.” ** Do you advise me,’’ said Berkle}% 
V to send to Cromwell and Ireton the letters which the king 
has given me for them?” By all means ; otherwise they 
would distrust I had revealed their designs to you.”^ 

As Watson hod foreseen, Berkley from the t8ro generals 
obtained neither interview nor answer. I will dp my best 
to serve the* king,” Cromwell alone sent word; but he 
must not qxpect I* shall ruin myself for his sake/’ , Sir 
John hastened to send this melancholy ^news to the king, 
conjuring ii|bn to get awny without losing an instant. Charles, 
perhaps, m%ht have done so; for a vessel, sent by the queen, 
had, it is said, been cruising, about the isl^d for several days 
past.'^ Bui.a fresh intrigue had reanimated the king’s hopes. 
After a warm debate in the commons, ^ the house had just 
voted (Dec. 14) that four propositions should be presented to 
Idin ill the form of bills; and that if he accepted them, he 
should bAaltowed, as he had sever^ jdmes requested, to treat 
in person ;Wijfh the pai*liament. They were— firsfe that the 
comman^^of’ithe sea and land forces shotd!^ ^pertain, foir 

* Th« isotioa to^ place in tlie house of lords bCtne 20th of Novemher, 
and tho cSianieas adopted it on the 27th, by llO to 106. — ^Parl. HSsb 
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twehly jears to parUament, with power of continuation 
thereafter, if the safety of the kingdom should seem to 
require it; 2^ thatiiie should revoke all his declarations, 
pr^amations, and acts published against the house, 
imputing to it illegality and rebc^on ; 3, that he should annul 
all the patents of peerage he had granted since he left Lon- 
don; 4, that Parliament should be em^wercd to adjourn for 
whatever time, and to whatever place, it should think proper 
Charles, notwithstanding his distress, had no idea of sane * 
tiornng these hills, and thus acknowledging the legitimacy of 
the war which had brought him to this extremity; but he 
knew that the Scottidi. connnissioners had strongly opposed 
them, that they had.^ik;Ml»ted it bitter resentment of the con- 
tempt with which pafliament had received their remon- 
strances:' he had received from them, concurrently with 
Berkley’s letter, secret ud vice to reject propositions so offen- 
sive, and a promise that they would themselves come to the 
Isle of Wight and treat with him; in tlie name of Scotland, 
on far better conditions. I must wait,” he said to Berk- 
ley on his return; “I will settle with the Scots before I 
leave the kingdom; if they once saw me out of the Lauds of 
the army thw would double their demands.”* 

Xrords L^derdale, Lowd^,' and Lanark, accordingly 
arrived at Carisbrook Castle, nearly at the same time (Deo. 
23, 1647) with lord Denbigh and his five colleagues,* the 
commissioners from Westminster. The negotiations already 
opened at Hampton Court were now I'enewed between them 
and the king with great mystery; for, they said, they had 
only to protest to him personally against the proposals of par- 
liament. * In two days the treaty was concluded, drawn up 
signed (Dec. 26), and hidden in a garden in the island until 
it could be taken atvay in 8 q£^. It promised tlie king the 
intervention of a Scottish army to re-establish him in his 
just rights, on condition , thiM; he would confirm the pres- 
byterian establishment ye^s in England, liimself 

and his fHends npt. being conforni to it; and that, 

at the end of t^^4erm, the assembly of divines should be 
consulted, and he^l£||M^ definidvely settle, in concert with . 
parliament, tlie cb^li^i^tion of the church. Several stipula- 

• Pari. Hiat. iix. 825. « Berkley, 80. » Pnri. Hist. iii. 8*U. 
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tiotis totlie advantage ' of Scotland^ and which would have 
been highlj offensive to the honour of England, accompanied 
this gener^ concession. It was also agreed that to aid the 
Scottish armj, the cavaliers aU over the kingdom should take 
arms ; that (>mond should go and reassume ^e command of 
the royalist party in Ireland, and that the king himself, as 
soon as he should have rejected the four propositions, should 
escape from the island and proceed to the borders of Scot- 
land, to Berwick, or some other place, and wait in liberty for 
tlie moment of action.^ <1 

Everythitng thus settled, Charles sent word to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, that^ he was ready to give tl^m his 
answer (Dec. 27). He had resolved, th«^ years before, in 
the negotiations at Oxford, to deliver it to them in a se^d 
envelope, fearing that, once aware of his refusal, perhaps 
even of his proj^ts, they might take measures that would 
undo the whole. But lord Denbigh obsliinftely refused to 
receive the king^s message in this form. , ‘fjParliament,” he 
said, <^has chafed us to bring back, not anj^ng it may 
please your miyesty to give us, but the adoption ^ rejection 
of the four bills.” Charles was obliged to comply, and read 
the message aloud: it absolutely rejected the propositions, and 
requested tb treat in person, without being pledg^ to accept 
anything beforehand. The commissioners withdrew, held a 
short conference with Hammond, and returned to West- 
minster, and a few hours after their departure, while riie 
king was ^cussing with Ashbumham and Berkley the means 
of escape Spared for the following night, the of the 
castle werd dosed, entrance forbidden to all strangers, the 
guards everywhere doubled, and almost all the king’s servants, 
AshbunAmn and Berkley the first, received orders to quit 
the islat^ j^rthwith.^ 

Full i|yf 4nger and painful uneasiness, Charles sent for 
;pammo|idt ** Why,” said he, do you use mo thus? Where 
for it? Was it the spirit that moved you to 
Itr* Hl^ond, who had no ibrmol ordexs, silent, and 
hesitatefi aillasVbe spoke of the answer 
made proposals of parliament. imgage 

your hopouT^” Wtd the king, ** you 11^ no advantage 

> 191 ; Bamet, Memoirs of tXamiltoiui, 829-~dg4. 

* Berldiv, OS; PorL iU. 628.^30; BowringfOa—OS; Claieadoa 
iii.J34u t ^ 
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•gainst me in any case?** Hammond: ^1 said notliing/* 
The kmg: ** You are an eqaiyocotmg genlieman* Will you 
allow me any chaplain? Toupretend&rlibm^ of conscience; 
shall 1 have none?*’ Hmnmond: I cannot a&ow you any 
chaplain.” The king: ^^Tou use me neither like a gentleman 
nor a Christian.” uSonmond: ‘‘1 will speak with you when 
you are in a better temper.” The king: I have slept well 
to-night.” Hiunmond: I have used you very civilly.” The* 
king: “ Why do you not so" now then?” Hammond: Sir, 
you are too high.” The king: ^*My shoemaker’s fkult> 
then; and yet my Shoes* are of the same last.” This he re- 
peated several tim^ ks he Wittked the room, then turning to- 
wards Hammondt he oaid! ^ Shall 1 have liberty to go about 
to take the air?” Sanomond: No^ 1 cannot grant it” 
The king: You cahhot grant it! is this the faith you owe me? 
is this yow aUegiaiice? Answer.” Hammond hastily lefE 
the loom, agSMsd and with tears in his eyes; but he in no 
respect altei^ Ms late arrangements.^ 

Meantln^' '.thk parlia^ commissioners arrived at'^' 

Westminat^:' they had no sooner given an account of their 
journey dhd its r^nlts, than a member, till then unnoticed inv 
the house^sir Thomas^ Wroth, rose (Jan. 3, 1648): ‘^Mr.* 
Speaker,” said he, *^^1Etedlam was appointed for madmen, and 
Tophet^ for kings; but our kings of late have carried them- 

< Clarendon, State Papers, ii., Appeadii^ 4i; Bitahwortib, ii. 4, 969, 990 ; 

Whitelocke, 280. . 

< Thjst is to say, ** Hell.” Topbetb is a Hebrew word, which. In its general 

acceptation, means an abominable thing, a thhig worthy of execration (the 
radical word signifies, ** to spit with disgost,^) liiri as aproper name, it 4 e 0 ig< 
nates a |fiade in the Talley of Ben Hinnooi, ** the TsUey of Uie sons of lamen- 
tation,” where sacrifices had long been ofibred to Holoch, and where the 
statues of the false gods were tiirew%whfn their altars were demolished on 
the heights of Jerusalem, and which afteprards became a sort of receptacle 
for ell the filth and impTuitf«| df the town, and where the ho^s of executed 
cximinals were bnnit. It is ^ this sense that the prophet Isidah, meiiaaSiig' 
with utter min Sennacheiib jlaitd his amy, says, (chop, xxx* 88,) **JFbr 
i^het is,Qr00if^ of aid ^ gea, Jbr the kin$ it ufTj^red^^* Tetsoma 
ancient diriais; Jerome and the Chaldean poraphrast, 

simply ^ <<He]l,” Gehenna ;** and oiler them, Critin 

and the the^Spfcpi Beformation, have given no other aceeptation to 
this word, ft Is te mlMmme that it la employed in the Eimflish Terrima of 
the Bible, that it u' Milton (Far. I«ost, book i. lines 892, 493—496),’ ' 

and the writers of his time ; and sir Thmnas Wroth alluded to tMs paasags 
in Isaiah, which was at that time, as well as all other Scripture texts, preMUt 
to the memory of most of his auditors. 
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Bdves as if they were fit for no place but Bedlam | I propose 
we lay the king by, and settle the kingdom without him. 1 
oare not what fbrm of government you set up^ so it be not by 
Idngs or devils.’’ Ireton immediately suj^orted the motim. 

The king,” he said, ** has denied safety and protection to 
his people by denying the four bills; subjection to him is only 
in exchange of his protection to his people; this being denied 
by him, we may as well deny anymore subjection to him, and 
settle the kingdom without him. Astounded at so rough an 
attack, irritated themselves by the king’s refusal, the presby- 
terians appeared for awhQe' perplexed and timid; several 
members, however, spoke aga^t the proposition: “To adopt 
it,” said Maynard, “ yis far as in us^ye^ to dissolve the 
parliament; when kings have refused to i^eive our petitions, 
or admit our addressei^ this has always b^n held ^e highest 
* breach of our privileges, because it tended to;pur dissolution 
without ^ssolving us; and if v^e now, bh our parti^ determine 
we will receive no more messages from! hhn, nor make any 
^ addresses to him, we declare we are no lpng;er a parlia- 
ment.” The discussion was prolonged and warm; the 
Presbyterians regained confidence; the house, at first indif- 
’ ferently disjjwsed towards them, seemed waverings Cromwell 
rose: “ Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ the king is a man of great 
sense, of gibat talents, hut so full of dissimulation, so false, 
that there ii >o possibility of trusting hiin. ; While he is pro- 
testing his l^ve tor peace^ he is treating underhand with the 
Scottish poimnissioneh^ to plunge the nation into another war. 
It is now expected the parliament should govern and defend 
the kingdoii by their own power and resolution^ ,and not 
teach the p|ople any lou^r to expect safety and government 
from an Pbitinate man, whose heici Gk>d hath hardened; the 
men who, It the expense of fheir blood, defended you from 
60 many^p^ls, will again defend yem, with the same courage 
md fideljhy^/against aB opposition^ Teach them not, by neg- 
lecting own and the kingdom’s safety, in which their 
own is iivotyed, to think themselves betfayj^^,^^t^left here- 
after to me rage and malice of an irrecopp|^wj|^ny whom 
th^ hax|) stilled for your sake, lest them to 

their stfel^by sOme other means iha&^d^ring to you, 
who wUf not- stick to yourselves. And how destructive such 
A resolu^on in them will be to you I tremble to think. 
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and leave you to judge;’* and he sat down with his hand on 
his swQrd hilt. No one:spoke after him; the motion, imme-^ 
diately adopted (by 441 to 92), was sent the next day to the 
upper house (Jan. 4). At first, the lords appeared to hesitate; 
the debate was twi^ fuljoumed (from Jan. 4 to 8 ; then from 
8 to 11): two declarations came from the anny;^ die ad- 
dressed to the commons, full of congratulations, and threats 
against their enemies; the other to the lords, mild, conciliatory,, 
contradictiDg the reports spread abroad as to danger threat^ 
ening the peerage and promising to support it in all ita 
rights. The cowardly portion the house could as they 
pleased appear alarm^ oi^ reassured; the discussion woa 
brought to a cloBe,~gh^- wh|^ the motion was put (Jan. 15)» 
lords Warwick ahdiUaiibli^ter^^^^ opposed it.* 

On the^ other hand^ en^et^^ and formidable protests were 
sent fortAfrom pattn of the kingdom. Now at lost,’^ 
cried the cav^iec^ are fulfilled those^accusations and predic- 
tions so often trea^d as chimeras or calumnies;” and on all 
sides, crowds or voices hitherto wavering, joined them in d«r 
nonneing tbia execrable treason. Before there was time for 
the king to answ<^r the declarations of parliament, several 
answers ajmeored, . emanating from the spontaneous zeal of 
private ciUzens.* Never had so many repc^ of royalist 
plots, never had so many and such violent pamphlets besieged 
Westminster,^ In the Isle of Wight itself, captain Burley, 
a half-pay naval officer, had the drum heat through tho 
streets of Newport, and, collecting a body of labourers, chil- 
dren, and women, put himself at their head to go and release 
the king from prison. The attempt was immediately frus- 
trated, *and Burley hanged as guilty of having made war 
against the king in his parliament.^ Similar feelings and 
desires agitated those counties which, just before, had been 
opposed to the royid ^use;;eTen at the veiy doors of parlia- 
ment, some of Essex’s disbimd^ soldiers tumultuously assem- 

. • ' = , ■ 

’S ' l JsauMy litk ; they are dated the 9th. 

3 Pazl..Sii^,,Ul^ ^Q;-b37 ; Clement Walkar> History of Independency, 
( 1048 ), fii. 142 . > Clarendos, iii. 144 . 

^ BuBhvoktb^4Vfl^974, 1002 ; two pamphlets, more particularly, entitled 
«« The Parliaments Conunandmente/’ and The New Testament of . 
our Lords and Satiiniri the House of Commons sitting at Wettminstet,*^ 
eansed great excitement. < Cliuendou, iii. 137. 
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maMng those within join them in drinnbig ' ISe health.* 
Tte v^nbUcans 'were ineense^ at flndi&g tl^selTes thuft' 
dintorbed m their yicterj: in vain they obtained addressee 
of congratulatiox^ from a few counties; in vain the commons 
proclaimed their design of refcnrming the law^ and of ren- 
dering the attainment of justice less expensive; in vain did 
they even suspend their own privileges in rd^ence to pro« 
secutions and debts (Jan. 4).^ These important amdiora- 
tions were onfy Paired and appreciated by the party itself, 
or a few superior minds; some of them shotted the preju- 
dices of the people, oi^ere we];p not understood by their 
ignorance; with the interosted motive which seemed to 
Rotate them destroyed their effect. This want of popularity 
must be made up for by tyranny. The proceedings already 
commenced against such members of parliament and city 
magistrates ais wme eonstde]^ authors or feii^fers of pres- 
bytenan or royalist riots, were urged forward;^ whCevi^ had 
i;>lh^e arms against parliament received m^ers to leave 
London, and wereforbiddmi to reside within tw^ty miles of 
its walls (Dee; 17, 1647);^ a general revision of the justices 
of the peace throughout the Ungdoiu was directs^ with the 
view of get^g rid of all whose praeiples shouM be $U8<- 
pected;^ it was enacted that no dehhqnent, no person who 
^ had taken ai^*part or was accused of having tidnen a part in 
any plot agmnst the pwUament, might be elected a lord 
mayor, alderihan, or member of the common council of the 
dty, or eyeilt vote at - tile election of these magistrates 
(Dec. 17);^ jhe same dfaquaBfication was shortly alter ap- 
plied to the ilmctions of jusi^mi and to the dection^of mem- 
bers of parlqmient.^ ' cotnmi^e appointed to suppress 
the licentmi^Siess of the press reived orders to sit every 
d|qr,. and 4 sam was put at thdir disposal (Jan. 6, 1648),^ to 
rewmed thl^^who should dbcover ^md seize the presses of 
the Finally, . the anhy onc0 more^ marched 

through Liiddbii with all the parophernalia three 



.iU.4o4. « 

. lu. 630; BuBhwortb, 
d BlidllwSiai; it 4, m; Ptrl. Hist, fib 
s BumwefOi. ii. 4, 033. • Ib. 920. * *' lb. 984. 

^ • Ib. 1252. • Ib. 05r. 
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were detached from it and quartered, half at 
Whitehall bidf at the ^ower.^ 

The fanatics, the of stem, narrow mind, the popu- 
lace of the party, coi^ratulated themselves on these mea- 
sures as signal proofs ^ their strength, and redoubled thw 
ardour. Cromwell alone, though co-operating felt un^j 
about them, not from any scruple, nor that he hesitated at 
anything tending to success.; but, despite his resolutions 
against the king, the hopes and pretensions of the repub- 
licans and enthusiasts appeared to him insane. Throughput 
the country lie saw the. principal freeholders, the rich citizens, 
almost every per»)n of any wte, retiring from public affairs, 
forsaking the emmnitt^ or management and local magis- 
tracies, aiid power passihg iato.the hands of people of an 
inferior conditio, eageir to seize it, capable of exercismg it 
with vigour, biMfc ill-fitted to xetaih it. He could not believe » 
that England woidd long consent to be thus governed, or that 
anytlikljg at permanent could bp founded on the legal op- 
pression of so many and such eonsiderable citizens, nor that 
the discord and anarchy daily increasing in parliament and 
under its sway, could end otherwise than in the destruction 
of the conqqierors. His indefatigable imagination was set to 
work to find out some means of potting an end to this state 
of things, or at least to di^over in this dark chaos his own 
quickest and safest road to greatness.^ He assembled, one 
day at dinner at his house, the principal independents and 
Presbyterians, ^clerical and lay, and earnestly expatiated on 
the necessity m conciliation, or at least of suspending their 
quarrels, in order to ,^e together the new dangers it was 
easy to were impending. But the humour of the presby- 
terians was too unbending, and their theological pretensmns 
too exclusive to admit of such combinations. The conference 
was without result. Cromwril got up another of some poli- 
tical leaders, most of them, general officers like himself, and 
the repuldicws. It was necessary, he said, that they should 
in what government best suited England, 

as it wan part to regulate it; but, in reality, he 

aimed at which among them was likely to hdUfl, 

oul^ and what to expect or fear from them. Ludlow^ 

* Journals of the House of Conmons, January 27, 1048; Walker, 72, 72* 
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Van^ Hutdunson, Sidney, and Haalerig, loudljr dedaned 
their feelings, r^ecting all idea of a monarchy as condoned 

the Bible, by reason, and by experience. The generals 
were more reserved; according to them, a republic was de- 
sirable, but its success doubtfd; it wos better to come to no 
sudden determination, but to watch the progress of things, 
the necessities of the times, and obey from day to day the 
directions of Providence. The republicans insisted upon an 
unequivocal declaration. The discussion grew warm; Lud- 
low, among others, pressed Cromwell hard la declare himself, 
for they were resolved, he said, to know who were their 
friends. Cromwell evaded thqmpoint for awhile, till, at last, 
urged more and more, he suddenly rose^ and, with a forced 
jest, hastily quitted the room, flinging aa he went out a 
cushion at Ludlow’s held; who sent anotlto after him, 

' ** which,” says Ludlow, **made him hasten dcnvn stairs faster 
than he desired.”^ ; * 

Meantime^ the danger drew nigh; the number and bold- 
ness of the malcontents increased every day: not only in the 
west and north, but around London, inr Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, and Kent, at the table of some rich gentleman, at the 
assizes, at the markets, in every place where the cavaliers could 
concert or mix w’ith the pet^le, royalist petitions, plans, and 
insurrections, were got up and . ope^jr announced. At Can- 
terbury, on Christmas ^y, as the mayor was endeavouring 
to enforce the ordinance which suppressed that festival, a 
violent ttmlult arose, amid the cry: God, /king Charles, 
and the coi^ty of Kent!” The city arsenal was broken open, 
several lioi^s of parliamentarians attacked, the municipal 
pdiGers very, roughly handled,/and, but for the profhpt arrival 
of some trobps, the peasants iii the neighbourhc^ would have 
joined the .Movement and carried it out.^ In London, one 
Sunday iin^ chui*ch time, some apprentices were playing at 
bowls ii\; Moorfields (April 9, 1648) ; a guard of militia 
ordered to disperse, they resisted, and beat off the 
militia;, loaledin their turn by a detachments of cavaliy, they 
spread all over the city, calling to their md th^l? companions 
and ther Iriiames w*atermen; numerous in 
every di^tipnjffhey met in the nlghv ^k tWb of the gates 

■ I ' ’-J ■ ' " ■ 

> Xn(ffow. 103, * BasUworth, ii. 4, 048. 
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of the city by surprifie, stretched chains across the streets, 
and with drums beating, and shouts of God and king Charl^** 
attacked the Mansion-house, got possession of a cannon, then 
of a magazine of arms, and at daybreak seemed masters of the 
city. A council of war had sat ail night; they hesitated to attack 
the rebels; they questioned whether Wo regiments 
quartered in London would be sufficient, whether it would 
not be best to await reinforcements. Fairfax and Cramweli 
decided for an immediate attack; it was as immediately suc- 
cessful; in two hours nothing was to be heard in the streets' 
but tlie regular step of the troops returning to their quarters.^ 
But ihougli they had fled^he people wei*e not conquered; 
every day some unexpected event happened to augment their 
anger and raise their courage; the presbyterian memberaand 
city aldermen^ when brought by the commons before the 
upper house, obMinatdy refused to acknowledge its jurisdic- 
tion,' to kneel at the bar, or even to take off their hats and 
listen to the leading of the charges; and every time they ap- 
peared at Westminster; the multitude, as they came forth, 
hailed them with transport.^ Public meetings were forbidden ; 
the committee of management of each county was empowered 
to arrest and commit to prison all the disaffected— nay, all the 
suspected (April 18);^^ but public excitement made more 
rapid progress than tyranny: at j^Torwich, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Thetford, Stowmarket, and a multitude of other places, upon 
the slightest pretext, the drum beat, the inhabitants flew to 
arms, and the troops did not always find a mere menaoing display 
answer the purpose of repression.^ They had soon, moreover, 
other things to di^ead than mere riots, mere citizen mobs. 
In Pembrokeshire, South Wal^ captains Poyer and Powel 
and m^jor-general Latighoru, distinguished officers, who bod 
made their way in the parliamWtary army, forsook it (towards 
the end of Feb.),* raised the joyal standard, and supported by 
the cavaliers of the district, saw the whole country in a few 
days in theiir^power. At about the same time, the Scottish 
parliament . (March 2). Hamilton and the royalists, 

1 4 ; 1001 ; 209; Forl.’^list. iii. 870. 

» Pari, lliai m ^874, 877, 880, 881. 

* Baahwoith, fl. 4,J062. 

* Busliwortli, ii. 4,-1071, 1119 ; Joumols, Lords, MnylOtli; Journals, 
Commons. June 12tb. 

* Busliwortli, ii. 4, 1010. 
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mndcdd by an alliance of tiie moderate preabjMmati% bad pre? 
rmM. m the dectiotta ; in rain had Argjde and the more 
vidont of the deigy endeavoured to tbwfdrt them^ aa vainly 
Inid oommissioners from Zjondon lavishly distributed money 
and threats in Edinburgh ; circumspect, even humble in its 
hi^uage to the fanatic^ but in reality favourable to the 
king, the parliament immediately voted (May 3) the forma'* 
turn of a committee of danger invested with the executive 
power, and the levy of an axmy of forty thousand men, 
barged to defend, against the republicans and sectaries, the 
covenant and royalty*^ The cavaliers in the nocth of England 
only awaited this signal to break out For morelhan a month 
past their princi^ leaders^ Langdale, Glenham, and Miisgrave, 
had ]l>een living in Edinbttij^ sometiines ope^p and some- 
times in secret, concerting with Hamilton their plan of insur- 
rection. In Iceland, loid Inch&luin, l^di^licnten^t cf the 
province of Munster, and hithmrto the sarett support of par- 
iiainent against the insurgents, abo want the king^s 

standard.^ Finally, when all tfab news^Oante to London, l^o 
presbyterian^ both in parliament and in the dty, raised their 
Wds : and to cover their hopes, made a loud Outciy about their 
fears. A mim named John.Everord, came and i^ade oath to 
the common council (April that, two nighto l^forei, being 
in bed at tl^ Garter inn^at Windsor, he: Md faesurd in the 
adjoining robin, several officers, ampiig others quarter-master- 
general €brdi|venor and colond Ewers, promise each other 
that the zuoilent the Scots set foot in the kingdom the army 
should entei^e city, disarm Idl the citizens, exact from them 
I a million; sibling under pain ci pillage, and send, more- 
^ over, at th^.city expense, aU the well-ffisposcd th^ could 
collect, to various regiments. Aceording to Everard, 
Iretim wal t^umnted with thisr design.^ Hereupon a petition 
was fcrihfrh^ drawn up and present^to the house (April 27); 
in it the faoii^n council required that the city shouldi again 
be put imi|oile88ion its chains, which had beei^taken from 
it alb^ tipf bite riots, that the army should- 
q[uarters % a ^ireaftr dbtance, and that all the fiirw in London 

t : Rusb^rtb, u. 4, 1040; £ilag,,Ui. 304--400. 

» BaibvWht$-4.1060,1003; Carte, life of Ona^lia, u. 23; darendon, 

ia.lsa i ^ 
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and the . suburbs should be placed umter the commaud q£ 
Skippon. These dm^ds were immediateij. granted^ and 
ihe next day^ the 28^ of Apn], after a delate of which na 
record exists, the commons voted: 1, that they woidd not 
change the fundamental government of Uie kingdom by icings 
lords, and commons; 2, that the proposals mada^ the king 
at Htopton Court should be made the basis of measures 
it was essential to adopt to te-esiabllsh puWc peace; 3, thau 
notwithstanding the vote of tha preceding 3rd of Januaiyy 
forbidding ai^ farther address to the king, every memh^ 
should be at Kb^fty to propose what he should think requi- 
site for the good of the country.^ 

For three wmks CroeSwell bad foreseen and endeavoured 
to prevent tW reverse: .in the^ name of the leaders of the 
army and of the partyi he: had caused an offer to be made to 
the common C0^^ the command of its > 

militia and ef the^ow^ shoi^ restored to the city, and 
that the accused aldem<^ sfai^ set at libmy, if it pledged 

itself to take no parihr.^ of the Scots in their approaching 
invasion; but hm 6£^ had l>een rqj^^ted.^ Compelled to 
resign all hc^ of coneitiation^ when saw the presbyterimui 

regaining coupige &e^.eity and m:edit in the parliament^ 
he was dlledwitii.a passionate desire to risk a decisive blow. 
He went to headquarters, oaeemlded the council of officers, 
and proposed that army should march upon L<mdon, expel 
fdi their adversaries from parliament, and in a word, tiike full 
possession of power in the name of the well affect^ and of 
the public safety. In the first instance^ the council was about 
to adopt the proposal, but so vjsdeat an. attadk on the rights 
of a parliament, long the idoKsnd pinaster of the country, 
still alarmed the boldest; thejr heated. Fairfax, who 
began to be uneasy at what he was doin^, took advantikge. 
ef this, and resisted the entreaties of the neatenaiat-gmierm,: 
who wished to give orders for the movement at once; the, 
project waa abandoned,^ Sbemnfited by tida second failtme, 
suspected his endeavours at accommodation, by 

others for of his designs, Cromwell, unable to 

endure auch^ such embarrassment^ resolved at once 

to leave Lbnid^ t^^^ and fight the insurgents in the 

« Pail. Bbt iiL 882, 888. Walker, 88. * Fakt^ IlCk 
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and regain by war the ascendancy he felt he was losing* 
easily obtained this mmon from the parliament. *¥01116 
the troops which were to ^company him were maldng their 
preparations for departure^ he one day complained to Ludlow 
pf his situation, went oyer all he had done for the common 
cause, what perils, what enmity he had braved, and exclaimed 
against the ingratitude of his party. Ludlow listened to his 
complaints, and reminded him, in his turn, of the grounds 
he had given for distrust, pressed him to renounce intrigue 
and ambition, and upon this conation promised him the 
cordial support of the republicans, and was delighted with 
the docile attention his exhortations had obtained.^ A few 
days after, at the head of dve regiments/ Crontiwell took his 
departure for Wales, and almost at the gates pf London, at a 
meeting previously arrang^ some presbyterfan ministers 
had a conference with l|im, from which they equally 

satisfied.^ > /' . 

He was no sooner gone, . .than the wnr he wimt io seek 
broke out on all sides round parliami^t;* the cavaliers had, 
indeed, agreed among themselves to attempt nothing till the 
Scots haid entered the country i but every day, iin one place 
or other, the popular impul^, - a feyonrohio opportunity, 
some, unexpected and apparently dircumstance, 

precipitat^ the insurrection. Some inhalntants of Essex 
had petiti^d that negotiations should he re-opened with the 
king, and ihe army disbanded, after the payment of aiTears 
(May Following their example, seven or eight hun- 
dred" gentlemen, freeholders, and fanners of Surrey, repaired 
to Londop (May 13 ), bearing a sinular petition; but ita 
tone was | fa r more haughty; it required that the king, re- 
called tp Whitehall, should be replaced on his throne with 
the spl^n^pur of his ancestors; and when they arrived at 
Westmns^r, as they were pwing through the ante-rooms, 
some or.l^em, addressing the»soldiers, said: ‘Wh^ stand you 
tiiere ti|^ i^^d a company of rogues?” The soldiers warmly 
resentepi l^s affront; a quarrel arose, the ^Idipra.weie dis- 
armed l^d one of them killed. A rpinfori^^ent of troops 
arrivedfl o,nd the petitioners, charged in pursued 

flrmn j^soge^ passage, from hall to l^l^m street to 

s La4sw/|l05. * Hutebinson, 288. Boshwortb, ih 4, 1101. 
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street, did not, however, £jr till after a vigorous resistance, 
leaving five or six of ^ir numher dead at doors of parlia- 

ment.^ On hearing this, the royalists of Kent, who were also 
preparing a petition^ formed themselves into diviinons of foot 
and horse, chose officers, appointed places of rend^vbns, m^e 
Groring,earl of Norwich, their general, took possession of 
Sandwich, Dover, and several fbrti^, and assembled at Bo- 
Chester (May 29), to the number of more than seven thou- 
sand, mutually engag^ to march together and in arms to 
present tlieir petitiop to^parHament.^ As soon as the banner 
of revolt was raised upon t)^ pretext, others openly unfurled 
it, without tal^hg.the trbiibib of drawing up, in the form of 
petition or otherwise, grievances and their wishes. Sir 
Charles Ltfcas iii EsSbi^ loM Capel in Hertfordshire, sir 
Gilbert* Bjt;bn in the neighhourhood of Nottingham, openly 
raised troops for the king’s ^service. Parliament heard that, in * 
the noH^h, in brder 5 .ta. open the way for the Scots into the 
kingdom, Langichile imd Hiisgrave had surprised, and now 
occupied, the bne Bei^ck, the other Carlisle.^ Some 
symptoms of eicitehient also appem^d in the deet stationed 
in the il^nsboiough, wi^ vice-admiral, set off 

immedi&td^^to ^presh it} but t^^ sailors refused to receive 
him (May 27), put alltheir officers in a boat, sent them on 
shore, declared for the king,^ anid without any leader above 
the degree of boatswaim 'sailed! for Holland, where the duke 
of York, who had lately succeeded iii making liis escape from 
St. James’s, and soon after l^e prince of Wmes himself, took 
the command of them.^ Even in London, men were pri- 
mtcly enlisted, royalist oaths circulated, and armed bands 
^ssed through the city to join the insurgents the houses 
i)f the earl Holland and 4 >f the young duke of Buckingham 
were at all hours filled with malcontents, who came to inquire 
on what day, at what place,, fhey . were to assemble in arms.^ 
In every Erection, in shorty tne insurrection, like an un- 

^ Ruihworth# 1116 ; Pari. Hist. iii. 886; Wliitelocke, 306 ; Lud- 
low, 103. ' . IC mMbwortb, ii. 4, 1130. 

3 Rushworth, ill 42006, 1106. 
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; 4 p 0 ac 1 iable coaflagration, raged and extended, still more and 
0ore closdj pressing apbn Westminster; all the efforts rfliie 
;^ecttn^ of Derby House, where the independents prevailed, 

• i^ .the skill of Yane and St. John, in finding out informers 
and unravdiUng plots, ^ did not prevent the cry of God and 
king Charles!” from sounding constantly in the ear of parlia- 
ment. 

Ihe Presbyterians themselves took alarm; the Scots, their 
fbmest support, did not arrive;^ th^ found rimoo^ves on the 
point of falling into the hands of the eatailers, the scde 
masters of this new movement, and who haviw no better liking 
for presby terian doctrines and intentions thw J ot' any others, 
indiscriminately denounced the whole parliament demanded 
the laws and the king of old England, insuhin^y defied the 
austere rigors of the new form m worship, opimly practised 

• forbidden games, celebrated suppressed fieravalt raised 
once more the maypdes.^ Bahmond senivTOrd &eldng 
had been on the point of effecting his escape (May and 
the most moderate shuddered with fear at the thought of his 
appearing all at once at the guiles of Londbh^at the h^ of 
these thousands of insurgents: party hatre^ the ^ire for 
peace, alarm for the future, all gave way this great 
danger. To deprive tte reb^on of its most specious pre- 
texts, negotiati<ms wi& the king weire again voted (Ma^ 8 
and 24);^ the aldermen of the city were fully acquitted (May 
23);*’^ Skijppon took the command of the militia, colonel West 
that of l|ie Tower, from which* he had been removed by 
Fairfiu^ (May 18);^ mid an prdinaiice against heresy and 
swearing, fwhich authorized even the infiiction of death in 
certain scsies^ attested the return of presl^terian ascendancy;^ 
But, atfilm same time, all idea of spi^cession or forbearance 
towm^i l&e cavaliers, was sternly rqjected; a fresh order was 
issued, Ibanishii:^ from London, und^ still more severe penal- 
ties tl^ before (May 2Sy all papists and malignants; the 
proper^ qf delinquents was appropriate to paying the debts 
due to pe i^ends of the good cause (l^y the sale of 

< f ark Hist. sWhhd^SOS. 
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ehurcli lands was hastened;^ reinforcem^ts were ^I3i» to the 
garrison of Carishrook (towards the eiid of May) the oona* 
mon counei], after haring received oommnnications whidi 
were to it) it said) as a beam of light piercing through 
dark clouds,” solemnly protested that it was resolved to 
live and die with the parliament (May 20).^ Finally, Fair- 
fax received orders immediately to open a campaign against 
the bands who infested the neighbourhood of London^* 
Lambert to ma^ to the horth^ to repress, at all events, 
the insurrection thai Langdalb and Miisgrave had raised 
while waiting fep tbo andval of the Scots; and by a violence 
till then unhnmd oi^ doubtl^s to prove the sincerity of their 
rigorous proceedings^ the commons voted that the king’s pre- 
sence no longe^ affording an excuse for the rebels, no quarter 
should b^aji^ .them '(May 11 );^ 

c Three 0^ after his departure* from Windsor (June 1); 
Faur&x hnd conu^p to and beaten, at Maidstone, the prin- 
cipal body rf .the w«urg^ts^ in had they sought to 
avoid so sudden an ehcottiitc^; in T^ when obliged to dght, 
had they mainliinedi ih tte Btr^^ of the town, a long and 
bloody^;^^flict. Still animaled by the most ardent fana- 
ti(^m, inugsdtQwar, dest^tiug the cavaliers, and despising 
their new r0crui|ts^ Fairfax’s soldiers passionately pressed for- 
ward a war the^^ger of whidt seemed almost an insult. 
They traversed by forced marches the county of Kent, daily 
dispersing some gathering or retaking some place, rough in 
their demeanour towards tho country, but exact in their dis- 
cipline, and allowing the royalists neither refuge nor repose. 
Goring, nevertheless, succe^ed in again assmnbling three or 
four ^busand men, and appeared at their head on Black- 

> Harris, Life ofiDromwel], 300.— In the conneof the years 1047. 1648, 
1640, 1050, and 1051, there was sold property belonghi^ 
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(Jane 3), almost at the gates of London, incited bj the 
that an insurrection would break out at his approach, or 
at least he should receive some secret assistance. He 
even wrote to the common council, requesting leave to pass 
through the city in order to proceed quietly with his men 
into Essex. But the council, so far from sending him an 
answer, forwarded, without opening it, his letter to the com- 
mons, prepared, it sent word, to regulate its conduct in 
all things according to their yrishesi^ Upon hearing this the 
. cavaliers grew dispirited, asid disorder spread among them; 
they desert in troops, and Goring had great diiHculty in 
collecting a sufficient number of boats for them to cross the 
Thames at Greenwich with seven or eight hundred men, 
who followed him into Essex. There he fbund the insur- 
rection, under the direction of sir Charles Lucas, still 
•powerful and confident. Lord Capel joined them with a 
troop of cavaliers from Hertfordshlrei- they marched toge* 
ther to Colchester (June 12)^ vrith somewW raised spirits, 
intending to rest there for^ a day or two and then overrun 
together Suffolk and Norfolk, raise the royalists os they 
went, and march upon London through Cambridge at the 
head of a numerous ai'my* But they had ;|car|ely entered 
the tow, when Fairfax appeared und^ ^ the walls and 
closely invested it (June 13). A fortn%htV campaign had 
thus sufficed* to enclose in one town, almost without means 
of defence^ the wreck of the insurrection which had so 
lately sun^unded London on all sides. The insurgents en- 
deavouredvto rally at several points, in the counties of Rut- 
land, Nprtjhampton, Lincoln, and Sussex.^ In the city itself, 
under liie^veyes of parliament, lords Holland, Peterborough, 
and Buekbigham, took arms; and, followed by about a thou- 
sand ca^aMers, marched out of London (Jul^; 5), proclaiming 
that th^ had no design of saci^cing pubHc liberty to the 
king, aid only desired to restore to him his legal rights. But 
whue.w^.tirere still in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
sir MkpiieSXivesey, who had been sent from head-quarters 
agains.t|them, suddenly attacked them (July 7),^ several, 
of theiilofficer^l^ong others the youn^ sfrEi^^cis Yilliers^ 
brother to l^e d^e of Buckingham, and reiitifqrced next day 

* Busli^worth, ii. 4, 1130; Whltelocke, 300 ; Ludlow, vt sup, 
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c(donel Sciope’s' ri^ncnt^ pursued them srithout. respite 
into Huntin^onshire^ where, weary of this constant retreat<> 
ing, they dispersed in all drections, leaving lord Holland: 
wounded in the hands of the enemy (July 10).* In 'the east, 
and south, «imilar attempts had no better result. letters 
were received from Cromwell (June 16), promising that in a 
fortnight Pembroke Castle, the bulwark of the insurgents in 
the west, would be in his power.* In the north, I^bert» 
though with inferior foi^s, valiantly maintained Ae honour 
tind authority of parliiunent against Langdale's cavaliers.* 
Finally, ColchMter, notwithstanding the indomitable resist- 
aiicti of the be^ege^ alike dnmoved by offers and by attacks^ 
was assailed famine, and could not hold out long against 
Fairfax, who pothh^lelse to attend to.* 

Free'd from their 'first an^ety, sure of not falling a prey to 
tlie cavaliers, the. mresbytwians again began to Ihcl uneasy ‘ 
a^ut the indepwi^ts iuad the army, and to meditate 
peace. The petitloni'ih fevour of it, still numerous though 
less imperious, were noW better received.* The proscription 
of the eleven members was revoked, and they were invited to 
resume their seats (Juno 8).« New proposals to the Mng, 
le-ss rigorous than tlie former,' w'ere talked of} a disposition 
tvas shown to resume negotiations with him, if ho would con- 
sent— 1. to lepsul idl M« proclamations against the parlia- 
ment; 2y to give up to it for ten years the disposal of the sea 
and land forces; 3, to establish throughout the kingdom the 
presbyterian church for three years (June 6).* AspccM 
committee (June 26)* was appointed to consider the best 
mode of. attaining the desired object, and at what time, in 
what place, and in what form it would be proper to treat. 
One member even inquired whether it would not be desirable 
for the king immediately to return to Windsor;® and upon n 
petition to that effect from the city, (June 27), the lords 
voted that the conferences should be held at London.** 


» Boshwbrtfctl.,4, 1178, 1180, 1182, 1187; Pad. Hist. iii. 028—8271 
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on the of Juifae^ the vote forhidding any further 

edilms tothe 4iT^g v?a».r and three days after, a 

nSjillgon ^ag made io Ae house of commons that another 
i^uld he offered to the Wng without de^^ 
the independents had also r^ned confidence; proud 
k the success of their soldiers, thqr violently oppos^ this 
♦ modern: “No time,” said Thomas Scott, “can ^ seasonahlo 
for such a treaty, or for a p(^e with so perfidious and im- 
placahle a prince; it will ilways he too sefoh 1^?®* **® 
draws his sword upon the king must thro^, h& seaboard 
into die fire; all peace with him would prove tiiejipoil (rt the 
ffodjy.” The presbyteriahs did not uUdertaKe^ defend the 
king, hut they declaimeiagaihst the pseudo«*geffly*;who advo- 
cated war because warwas conducive to their^rttate fortunes: 

" The people^” they sard, “have been despond by war, and 
will ho longer he made fad /tetthat fii^^whet^^ ^t^e 
manders live,*nor anylongi^ feed hmaw-^eeche^^^ 
army, their engaged party and senrants^ vdw thw 
and marrow.” It was then asked >h^e ;„tbe , i^U^^ 
were to he opened: the preshyterians eont^ded for Lon 
or some place in the neighbourhoods the independents for 
the Me of Wight, where Chari^ was in their fower. “If 
you to-eat with this called ki^. in Xondon, said Scott, 
** who enn^ssecure the parHament that, the cit 3 r,i^U not mijc 
their peed with him hy dtfvermi'up yoar he^ to him fw 
a sacrifice as the men of Samana md^the heads of the 
seventy:8«n8 of Ahabr It was further said by colonel' 
Harvey* ^^^if the king promised to reside in one of his houses 
not neirck London than ten miles, what sccuripr would 
his ifixk tio that he would rwain there till the ti^ty was 
eonclu^^ the king's promise hath been broken over and 
oyer put no trust in ]^ce8 ” Several memhei» sp^e 
in supn^ of this view, and among others Vane.^ Sir by- 
mc^ds ^i^es said; “ I am quite of a contrary wimon; the 
iicmse only ought, but must trust the kin^j Mr. g)caker, 
if youlutoW not in what condition^you are,{pvje; W 
a wordiilo tell you it: your silver is clipped,, your gw ship- 
ped, wur flMjpirarc revolted, yomsdves cdnle^ 

Scots against you, and the afiStCtwai of the 
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(Sty mi kingdom quite fdienAted fimia 31^ Judge^ lln^ 
whether you are not in a lo^ eoodi^oi^ 1^ ilso if h W not 
high time to endeavour a q>eedy Betfktti^ and reeoncikaaGent 
with his m^esiy?*^ The independents vehemently prateste^^ 
against this oddxesor bht m memben^ strax^^ to fiuithm^ 

ntiid in the hshit of suppof^g dthcr parly, aoKirdiiig to eh^ 
cumsiances, silently a^roved of what sir Symonds had said; 
parliament i^solved timt it -was necessary to treat; hut the 
house, contrary to the wiidi of tM lords, peisisted* (1^ eighty 
to sevenyjtwo) in requiring frcim the king the ado^on, in 
the hrst ihstiuM^ i^t^ three bills, and nothing was decided 
as to* the^lhce should be opesedL 

ParUaln^^iidd the contmon council were discussing the 
feasibiliy ;^ iheir ^ing place in London, without danger to 
the king when news arrived that the Scots, 

hai^ehiei^.^e kii^dom(|l^f S),^ and that Lmnbert was 
IfOtwxtbkandii^ the intrigues of 
Arg^^ hud ihe of a part of the ckrgy, 

Hahjilbn had-at laii^ succeed^ in miring and putring in 
mention ah ariliy. It did not corruspond, it is true, to the 
first resoluriOfi of paHiament; instead of forty thousand, it 
scoixM^lyhedkoned fburteen thousandm^ the court of France 
had promised arins and atsinwifion; none had been received; 
the prince of Wates was to hate crossed over to Seothind and 
taken the commands heslitFiremahiied in Holland; even Lang«^ 
dale and Musgrave’s cavSliers bad not joined tliem, for tliey 
refused to trise the covenant, and Hamilton could not place 
such misbelievers by the side of his soldiers^ without ruining 
himself with bis own party ^ they accordingly formed a sepii«^ 
rate body, which seemed td act only on its own account, and 
always at a distance from Scots. In Hamiltotfii 
prepmiutiona, thwarted by tto imkaj obstacles', were not oom* 
pleted, nor his regiments full, nenr his artillery in order, 
when the meniatore breaking out of the royalist insurrectioiis 
in England obliged him to hasten his dq[»artare; and he lefl 
Scotland ill-pfoyidcd, and pursued ly the invectives of a 
multitude df itmatics, who prophesied the ruin of an amy 

> Walker, Pari. Hist. Ui. 022 024. < Purl. Hist. Ul. 924. 
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em^^, they «ud, to rertoie the kihg to his rights before 

w- 

thtre seeftied no means of resisttog ®^Lri25 

before Colchester, Cromwell before Pmbi^e; msune^<ml 
scarcely repressed, ihight any 1*®” 

directions. The embarrassment of thepresb^nana wre « 

Seme; the people, even those well disMsed 

were as inveterate as ev*i^ agwnst the 

them with insult^ recafled to one anoth» how th^ 

sold the king they now pretended to deJiver, ®d demm^ 

that, before anything else was done, these raj^ons 
forrigners shoSd 1» driven from 

was made in thehonse of commons(July 14 )< de^n^ ttem 
Jublte enemies, and dll who had taken ^tn uiyitmg ri^ 

teaitors; ninety members voted 
tatingly and without success; it was 
uppef Luse (July 18).» The lords 
t&Lns with the king should 
house the presbyteriaiiB (July 

motion no longer to inristuphn the threeWlsprevio^y made 

the preliminary condition KriSr 

itself about these vicissitudes sfr the ^yposi^ ot pa™e., 
the Derby-house committee, stiU under the mfluenre of the 
indenendOTife sent money and reinforcements to Lambert, 
ordered Croimwell to forward what twps he 
north and to march thither himsdf as soon as he skould be 
at liberty; fed the. republican leaders, themrelves, humbling 
Sfedlrt^ beforelis genius,.wroteto him privately to 

fear nothife, but to act with vigour, and rely u^n them, 
iesardle»^ any opposition hff might heretofore have met 

had^ waited for nmther ordm nor promises; 
already i ihonth since, well informed, perhore bjr Argyle 
hiinsol^, t>f the condition ahd movements of the Scottish amj , 
he had ^t word to- Lambert to fall back as soon- as it ap- 
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peared, to avoid an engagenient, and that he would soon be 
ready to support him. And so it happened; Pembroke castle 
capitulated three days ailer the invasion (July II); and two 
days after, Cromwell set out, at the head of five or six thou- 
sand men, ill shod, ill dad, but proud of their glory, irritated 
by their perils, fuU of confidence in their leader, of contempt 
for th^ir enemies, eager to fight and certain of victoiy: Send 
me some shoes for my pcior tired soldiers,” Cromwell wrote 
to Derby-house; **they’ have it tong march to take.”^ And 
he traversed nearly all England, first from west to east, then 
ft^om south to north, with a rapidity till then without example,*^ 
lavish, on lus Wj^yv; of protestations, of pious ebullitions, in- 
tent on 0^ gaining the hearts of the 

bUndest sympathies of his soldiers,^ 

Thirteen departure, his cavalry, w'hich had 

1)^ sent ifi advance, had united with that of Lambert (July 
27), and he rejoined it himself the 7th of August, at Knaies- 
b^ougfa in^ T^b^hire, the two* corps forming together nine 
or ten ttmnsand^ifi^ Meantime, the Scots had advanced 
by the weslepk road through Cum Wl^ Westmoreland, and 
Lnncasblf^'- but they were .full of indecision, made long 
halts, wemscattered over a line of fifteen or twenty miles, 
were interna&y agitated byMigious, political, and military 
dissensions, abd in complete ignorance of the enemy's move- 
ments. Suddmilyv Langdale, who with the English insure 
gents was some way in advance of the main body, to the left, 
sent word to Hamilton that Cromwell was approacliing, that 
he had certain information of it, and that everything an- 
nounced on his pint an intention of giving battle. ** Impos- 
sible,” replied the duke, they have ;not had time to come; 
if Cromwell is so near, it is assuredly only witli a very few 
men, and he will take good care not to attack us;” and he re- 
moved hU head-quarters to Preston. Another message 
(Aug. 17) soon reached him; Langdale’s cavalry was already 
engaged with Cromwell’s; Langdale promised to holdout; 
his position was good, his men in spirits; ho only wanted 
some reinforcements, a thousand men at least, and he would 

> RuRhwofCli» ii. 4, 1206. 

took his road firbin Pembroke to Yorkshire, through Glootcsfer, 
Warwick, Nottiughsm, and Doncaster. 
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tbe whole army tin^ to raBy a^d cnuh the enemy. 
iMlton proai|a^|i»iii&rcemento^^ ^gdale &ught &rfour 
Jteaeai by his owijt a^Mon* CromweU luul never met with 
a^ditepei^ njrenst^ Bat no ^asmstanoe eaine, and the 
grfteit eavidier was to yield. Leavmg the defeated 

to an undisturbed CromweU marehed straight 

imn the Scots, who. :weie hurrying across the JUhhte tp 
jj^ace thia obstacle between hhn and them; most qf ^ regir 
ments were already the other side^ only two hrigii^ !^ 
Infantry and HamBtonhImielf withafew squadrons remained 
on the right bank to cqt<er their retreat; CromwjeU at once 
dispersed them, and, passing the river wi^ tUehv h|id giving 
bit troops but a short fcpose, .continaed^ ne;at:;,mQiming 
<(Aug. 1 $) at daybresk his pursuit (d* thic^,i‘sl|d' 
tpwj^s the southf^and combing, even in their Invadr 
Ing movement. He overtook thm the day at Wig^ 
fi&ien miles from Brestoja, and cut the^ixearguard to pit^s. 
'£110 pride of two victories, the hqpe jof a decisiTO t^Mph^ih^ 
very impalienGe of &tigue, hmirly augmented the ^qpurage of 
his soldiers; the parsuit was rec^mmqe^ p^X;t day 
(Aug. and with oveur grater rapidity^ild^t^ 
Irritated in their tom at boiug^tbus pressedrU^'M 


irritated in their tom at boiug^thus pressedfU^ )|(an inferior 
nuxuber, and meeting w.ith:mt||vantagi^ War- 
rington, tbd Soots suddenly turned and a 


thud battle^ildok place, long^ ^d morq^blo^ than the pi*c- 
vious tw% |iut with the same iesult. . carried 

the deiUci aftenvards, also at Warrington, a bridge over 
tlie Mersejljf which the Soots were about to break down, in 
order to^g^e themselves breathihg ^e, Vociferous dis- 
may* now manifested itself in the^ Sottish army;, a bouncil of 
wardedardi that the infantry/ b^ing withbiit rmnmunitipn, 
aould nofk^cr resist; it suri^de^^in a body. Hamilton, 
al* the head of the cavalry, weht off towards Wales, to 
rqmketlW nay^^l^ insuvrectipn.tiliere; but, suddentyi^qbanging 
h^/fuinw h^ proceeded te the north-east,; in.>^lbe^hope of 
befaig alda In reach; i^othind; but everywhete^iasiia^pasaed, 
the peas^tiy rose in. arms, end the .magisln^ siimmo^ 
him to 4 '^rrritdffl||;. at Uttoxeter, in Staffoidshire^- on hearing 
a rumoi^ imrjioscd to escape with a few officers, 

his own j cavalry rE^Utfnied; at this moment, Z^bert and 
lord Grmy of Groby, who had scut : in pursuit 
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biiD^ trere elose al band; too IkfotdiMattod ; (d 
against ' 80 adverse ftfiice, be (Ang. 25)^|aj9t bia men to a(dP> . 
render or disbiuid at ^leir aecr^tod bimstlf the eno^ 

ditioQS proposed b^iliaiab^ vras seat primnee to HitM^ag^ 
bom, and after a fortoight's eampoi^Cbomip^Jbidfo^lto 
trace of the Scottish army on English groiimdi nnrcMli .to^ 
wards Scotland to invade it in his tnn^ and thns wrest 
the r< 7 i^t presbyteriana all means of actSoa and 

But in extreme pmil> parses, so &r ftom givbsg way^ 
becmne invigmmtodi abd dial out th^r bard^ bWs. Even 
before this important kitelHg^ce reached Westminster^ st 
sobn'aa they imw Ctomwdh to movement ag^nst the Sont% 
the preshTtorians dljearly;- comprehended toat his trivnhpb 
wQuld.be and that his downfal, or an bmnediato 

peace, eonld: wane tave them^ ,’^^7 ct once directed their 
most enm^edb eAb|t8 to seenre both the one and the otosr’ 
of these ;objebta.. ;J^idlea> notwithataading the rccalot* 
the devep mbtabtos, btd . bitoerto continued to reside in 
France, m toe Mset of Xiormattdy, mme and resumed his 
seat in tlm.l&enaeli^bmnhions (Aiig 74^* Hontingdon^ lately 
a major in own r^^unen^ pnWoty denounoetit in 

a memotoillliddreas^.to toe ,Wper house, the intrigaes of tho 
lioiitonan<^|ffUi|i^^^il^ pronnes ; dnt, and toen hie pciMy 
to too kin^' ,^ i^pdacity of hih atabitton, his oontem]|^ 
of pariioraenCt^tnib hn^ ton common duties and righta 
of men, the penilo^as priimiples, too threatening de^piS 
which sometimes pimnsed tlboagh his ^poerh^^ and biw 
out in his familiar \(kmve^tiohs, The lords ordnted tito 
memorial.to .be read, , and Huntingdon made oath of : its 
truth (Aug, 8)i He purposed likewise to present it to the 
eonunon^ but so great was the. terror already inspired by toe 
name.of Cromw^ that na member would fake charge of it. 
Ho sent it . in an envelope to toe speakmt Leathall did not 
mentirnt it;to toe hoato; be Attempted togive it to the sergaaot- 
at>arm8>. but to take it; tiw lords traasmittid it 
oiSciaSyto^^ ifiiaieommons; lord 'Whaitob, one of Cromwellls 
most ihtiniato confidants, foltowed- toe messengers out, seat 

> Binl»foi^,ii.4im7 ; Pin). Hi$t. iii. 007—1000; Liis^ iii. tOO-'ii 
403 ; Godwim.ii. M3— 073 ; Baker, A. Chronicle of the Kings of En^aad, 
&c,(lM5),«d8. , 

t' Btidliwdithi u. 4, ]3{26. 



to tliQ speaker wfial; th^ wm 'c^ing With, and they 
were not admitted-^ I'he independents vehemently de- 
nounced nil these attempts against their general; they dc- 
synced it as b^e cowardice Uius to attack an abscmt man, who 
was^ perhaps at that^veiy hoar, delivering his country from 
foreign invasion, and many of the presbyterians themselves 
ATere intimidated by this argument. The idea of destroying 
the lieutenant-general in this direct manner Was given up, 
and Huntingdon contented, himself with having his memorial 
printed. The steps takeh for the establishment of pt^aqe had 
more success: in vain did the independent leaders, particu- 
luriy Vane and St. John, exhaust every steatag^ to prolong 
the debates; in vain did their less refined' com^gu^, Scott, 
Venn, Harvey, and Weaver, give way to thhfiercest language 
against their adversariesf this veiy violence, the daily lu- 
*creasing anarchy, the arrogance of the soldiers, the imperious 
tone of even the most pacmc pai^phlets and petitions, every- 
thing manifested to the house its own decline, everything led 
those who were not too deetdy !ehgag^ in faction to de- 
sire peace. *^Mr. Spieakcr,*^ said fiudyafd, one day, ‘‘we 
have sat thus long, Ond haV(§ 'Cdme. td aifin^e pas^ for the 
whole kingdom is now become parliament the army 

hath taught us a good while what to do, still teach 

us what we shall do; the city^ the coun^, al^; reformadocs, 
teach us wji&t we should and all because We ourselves 
know not What to do;”^ and the majority thinking with him 
that peace |lone could relieve them from its discreditable em- 
harrossmeiifs, at last took their resolution, voted that fresh 
negotiatibnl should be Imn^ately opened with the king, 
4igreed (J^y 29),^ to silence the independents, ^.liat they 
should tek# place in the Isle 6f Wight, and (August 2)^ 
jcharged three commissioners td proceed' thither with a formal 
furdposal^to the king, i*cq^uesting know in what part of the 
island h^ would like to reside during the treiity; and which 
*<>£ his iDcten^ors he wished to have with nihi; .1'; 

The ii^ej^ndcnt l^crs did not deceive themselves; this 
was a cmr ^defeat. Finding the * crisis approach, and more 
(fearful ^ tli^|jguniph than of their threats, the minority had 

I pWl. ijKst. iU. 005 ; Whitclocke, 027. > Ik. 057. 

* Pori Hist. lii. 9SG.» « Purl. Hist. iii. 004:, 005. 





manifestly passed oyer to t^eir opponents* Ludlow directly 
proceeded to head-fittartetS) still before Colchester: **They 
are plotting,*' he sa|d to Faii^fex ‘Up betray the cause lor 
which so much blood has been shed;, they have peace at 
any price; the kihg, being a prisoner, will not think himself 
bound by his promises; even those who most urge ne^tia* 
tions core little about making him fulfil them; to employ his 
name and authority to destroy the army is their only aiip; 
the army has achievi^^power; it must make use of it to pre* 
vent its own ruin 0x4 nation*’* FalriTax admitted 

thist protested that, in case of need, he would be ready to 
^pit^y the fpree he hpd at his disposal for the safety of the 
,^ubUc causej^i?^.]^ he, “I must be clearly and posi- 

tively called u^n ta do sp; and fpr the present, tmust pro- 
secute, this w(Hirisome siegO, wliich has already lasted so long, 
despite all our efforts^ /^udlow went to Ireton, whom 
OrpmweU had taken cpreip leayp with the general, and from 
whom he expected. . "The moment is not yet 
come,” said Iretohiv we must let the negotiations go on, and 
the peril become ;e4^^^^ V^hc ^*epubl 2 c^ in default of 
the army, , got. njp lliieatehihg.petitions to parliament, one, 
among the f^/drawn up.,by Henry hlartyn (Sept. 11), * 
whicl^ setiihg fpi^h all the j^clples of the party, summoned 
the commohs;tp;^clare themi^Ives the sovereign power, and 
at length to answer the expe^tiohs of the people by giving 
them the reibrms they hem anticipated when they took up 
ai*ms for the parliapi^nt. The commons made no reply; two 
days after, a second ^tion oimc, complaining bitterly of such 
contempt; and this tbne the petitioimrs waited in a body at the 
door, angrily crying t "We know ho psc of a king or lords 
any longer! these mstinctions w^ the devices of men; God 
made us all equal; thiere are many thousands ^,will spend 
their blood in maintenance of these principles;. forty thousand 
of us have signed this petition, but we hold five thousand 
horse would dp more good in it.” Fven some of the mem- 
bers, Scotty Blackistpn, and Weaver, went out, mingled 
familiarly with the crowd, and encouiaged them. The house 
persisted in its si|ence; but the firmer it showed itself, the 


■ Ludlow, 113. 
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di4 ibp litia^ ^ tow«n^ itil mo^ ex* 
trmne 'designs^ and dEjni 18 V 

Qstiry Martyn suddenly dej^art^d for S^lan^ which Ctom^ 
'v^lt had just entered. 

Jkt the same time (S|^ 13)> ftfteen eomioiaBiofim pro* 
oMded to the Isle of five Idrda and ten member (£ 

the -eommons,^ all, exc^tbg Vane, and perhaps brd ,Sa^ 
&vourahle to peace. Never had negotiation exeiteid 
anxious expectation; it was to last &rty days; the hing had 
eagerly accepted it, giving his word tint during that period 
and for twenty days after, he would make,i^/att^ 
escape. Twenty of his oldest servants, lords, 
had been permitted to advise with him; hoAgdev^ request^ 
and obtained that parli of honselM>1^3^me^f^ .pi^es^ 
secretaries, chamberlains, grooms of the and so on, 

should be restored to him on this ooossion.^ j^jpcord^ig^jS 
when the coimnissione^ .amyod ih;i^ li^O town of Newport 
(Sept- Id), the throng was so gr^ that three days pbsaed 
before all the new-comers eouH procure lodgings. Mean- 
time ^the commissioners waited upon the hing every, morning, 
profound^ respectful but very reserved, and no one of them 
venturing tp'convm^se with him.itfprivf^V.^ other 

hand, most :of them |ield with his 

councillors, pud through them eon^y^ i^ .hxm advice, 

exhorting hjiin above Si things to s^pt. at on^’ and without 
discussion proposals o€ pcu^m^^ said they, all 
would be loi^ if the negotiation was n^ oi^duded and the 
king returned to JDondoa before the pnny and Cromwell 
dK)uld arri|ro tliere.^ Chprias seemo^ lo bpUeve in the sin- 
cerity of ftl^ counsels midindined toa^pt tbem) hot in his 
heart he^i^rished a far Cerent hope ; Ctaaond, who for 
rile last i SMC months h^’ found refuge in iParis, ws^ about 
to reappear in Ireland^ provided wi&. the, money and ammu- 
nition wpdh the court of France had promi^ him; he was 
npcm Ini^nTflval, and in concert wi^ lord to eon- 

' ■ \ 

' »■ -Wlifiriocke^ 337^ ,, 

^ The i^9 Forthamberkiid; FeiaVplte, Sriiaboiy, Miili}l« Wr a&d Say, 
trenman HoUeii, ^rpdmt, Viui^e,. C^Hmstotin sir Jdhu Potts, 

John Car^, Sanuel Brown, Jolm Gijnn, and John Bulkley. 

' * Pail. Hist. iii. 1001 ; Jpnmsla, Lords, Aug. 24. 
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dude a peace wit& i&ei ahd eater upon i Vigoroue 

war agniast the purliitilleitt^ so that th^ who wea didi 
to make his esea^^ m^t We a kingdom and soiciiers:^ 
" This new negodadcesi he wrote (August) to mr WilHam 
Hopkmsi^ who yurm i^axged to arrange his iilghl^ " wl0 he 
dtsmive^ like the rest; there m no* change in mj desig^*' 
The <xmferenee was officially opened on tlie ISth of Septic* 
her; the king sai under a canopy at the upper end of the hall 
a little before him we^ the oommissioners from Westminster 
seated round a tiabh^ beld^his chair stood hia own eouncillors, 
perfedly silent; it was with the king in person that the 
parifameut deshied to trditt ;;itny mediator would have seemed 
to lower ilnfd^fiiil^t 'and ik thcir punctual submission, the 
coffimi3sionein wejw^:s^ upon to permit the 

pianos Charles, accordingly^ 

moiii^ed the ffiscus^n siohe^ only, when he diought fit, « 
he might retire ini^'^ani a4S<dhhii|t 'rodni to take the advice of 
hieeoqnciUorsA ^ ef theit king thus solitary, 

thus thrown .OpoW Uh an inward emotion 

thrilled the^heailn Of Charles’s hair had turned 

grey; an ekj^reml^; had blended with tiie 

haughtiness^of’' d^antenent, his voice, his 
every feature' iNtm a jpiWod but suMuedsoui, alike 
incapable of sti^gUng ai^di^ {t» destiny, or of yielding to 
it; a touching and^ singUkir idods^taw Jof grandeur without 
power, of presmliptioh Without hope. The proposals of par* 
lianient^ still tho^lbnito^ eaecept a ibw unimportant modiiica** 
tions, 'vvei’e sutSeessaV^ exammed. Charles entered 

with a good gra«^ into the dis^ussibn, calm, ready to answer 
any questfons; 'tdldag ni) cffiyice^ at objections, and skilfully 
inaldng tlm mdst bfAie g<K>d pbi^ ease; attonkhing, 
in short, his most prejt&eed adversaries by tl^ firmness of 
his mth^ his genttenc^ ohd hk knowie^e of the affiiirs and 
laws of tke kingdom. ’ "Theking,^ sold the earl of Salisbury 
one day tCKSir Philip WoMck, " has made marvellous pro* 
gress.’’ "3S^by:^lfiv lord,” j^Hod^Warwick, "the king was 
idwajs what'^ js nw, but jfouOr lordship perceives it too 

> Caite« Life of Onaond, ii. 

* The kiagW letteis tow WUlUm Hopkins were published in the third 
edition of WagstalTs wofi^ ** Vindiestion of the Boysl MsHyr." 
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Buckley, cHie of:,tb6 conuoimoner^ from tlie commons, 
urged him to accept the whole, i^oring him that the treaty 
' once ended, the devil himself would not be able to br^ it.” 

Sir,” said Charles, if you call this a treaty, consider 
whether it be;W like the j&ay in the comedy where the man 
eomes: out mid says, ^ There has been a fray and no frayf and 
being asked how that could be, ^ why,’ says he, ^ there hath 
been three blows given, and 1 had them all*’ Look whether 
tills be not a parallel ease: I have granted, absolutely, most of 
your propositions, and with great modeoratimt limited only 
some few of them; and you make .me no concessions.”^ He 
had, indeed, consented to the demands of parliament^ as to 
the command of the sea and land forcea^^ tt^ nomination to 
the great oliices of state, as to Ireland, even s^^to the legiti- 
macy of the resistance which had brought on the civil war; 
but instead of giving up at once and without hesitation, he 
disputed every foot Zl the ground hO. could no longer defend; 
sometimes himself addressing- different proposals to the house, 
sometimes seeking to elude his own concessions, pertinacious 
in asserting his right at the. very moumnt be was giving it 
up, inexhaustible in subtleties and reti^nces, doily giving 
his adversaries some new reason to think tii^ the hardest 
necessity was their only security against htnik ' Moreover, ho 
persisted, as much from conscientious motives as with a view 
to the interest of his prerogative, 4n opposing the abolition of 
episcopacy and the severities which they desired to indict on 
his principal supporters. Finally, , after"^-haying solemnly 
promised that all hostilities in J^e^d; should cease, ^ he 
secretly wi*ote to Ormond (Oct. iO):® *‘ Obey my wife’s 
orders, mine, until I shall let you know I am free from 
all restta&t; nor trouble yourself about mf concessions as 
to Irelandi^ they will not lead to an 3 rthing;” and the day on 
which ie Wd consented to transfer to:parliament for twenty 
years ^ command Of the anUy (Oct 9y he wrote to «r 
William Hopkins: ** To tell you truth, my great concession 
this molding was made only with a view to facilitate my ap- 
proach!^, escape; without that hope, ! should never have 
yielded|m thi^^anner. If I had refused, I could, without 

1 ^arwiek. 32*3. > Journals, Lords, Dec. 1. 
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much sorrow, have tetutned td my ptiimi but as it Iwnx 
it would break my bi^ for I have done that which my 
escape alone can justi^A ' 

The parliament, though without any exact information; 
suspected ah this perfidy; even the friends of peace, the men 
most affected the king’s condition, and most earnest to 
save him, replied but hesitatingly to the charges of the inde* 
pendents. At the same time^ the presbyterian devotees, 
though moderate in their political views, were invincible in 
their hatred of episcopacy, and would adfnit of no compromise, 
no delay, in reference to the triumph of the covenant. This 
idea, ihoreovei^, had fixed itself in men's minds, that aftor so 
many evils>b^^i^ upon the ^ntry by war, it was neccs* 
sary that the (^n^uered pfirty should legally undergo its re- 
sponsil^ility, ibid that to sattsty divine justice, manifested in 
the Holy ^Hpturea by so striking examples, the crime of 
the reaf culprits shnuld be expiated by their punishment. 
The nutaber of these was discitsi^: the popular fanatics de- 
manded a multitude of exceptions to the amnesty which was 
to be prCdaimed upon the restoration of peace; the presby- 
terians only, demanded seven;^ but this with insurmountable 
determinatidjiy' for ^ they would have thought they accepted 
their own condeiUUatfon in giving up one of them. Narrow 
prejudices and feelings of hatred thus impeded even among 
the pcacc’party the success of the negotiations. Five times 
(Oct. 2, 11, aqd 2^; Not. 2, and 24), during their continua- 
tion, the king’s offers or concessions were voted Insuffi- 
cient. Meantime, the 'period appointed' for the duration of 
the con^rences Oxpir^ ; their term was thrice extended 
(Nov. 2,'lS, and 24); it was decided (Oct. 20) that Sundays 
and holidays shoidd^ not be reckoned,^ but all this without 
any further concessit . 'without giving the negotiators any 
fresh instructions br thC slightest discretion. The king, on 
his part, declared, upon his honour add faith, that he would 
go no further: ^^I wiU.be like that cUpthin,” he said, ‘Uhat 
had defend^ a place' W^I, and ^u^ superiors not being able to 
relieve him, he had leave to surrender it; but,” he replied, 

1 Wagstafl^ Vindication of the Boyal Martyr, &c., Appendix, ICl. 

* Lords Nevrcastle and Digby, sir Mormaduko Lau^ole, sir Richard 
Greenville, David Jenkins, sir Francis Doddington, and sir John Byron. 
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they eaonoi. 1^ im ^ tijme I denumd it, let 
theoi xeUeve me whee wiU bdd it ofot till 1 

some stone in it my so will! do by 

: cluireh of England;’*^ end the n^^tion remained mo* 

ticodess and fiitSe^ serving no purpose b^ to ^qplay the im- 
potent anxiety of the two parties^ both obstinately blinding 
themselves to the necessi^ of the case.^ 

Yet around them all things were liastening^ onwards^ 
daily asstmung a more threatening aspects jhiter two months 
of the most desperate resistance, Celohester^ conquered by 
famine and sedition, at last surrendered (Aiiigi$ 27)r ami the 
next day a court^marttal oondenmed to of its 

bravest defenders, sir Charles Lucas, sir^jStf^l^ ax^ 

sir Bernard Gascoign, as an example, it w!S«( to futu^ 
rebels who .might & t^pted to imitate thexhr^ ^l^ vain did 
the othar prisoners, lord.Capel at their head,'6nireat 
to suspend the execution of the sentence m at least that they 
should all undergo it, since all vrere alil^ guilty of the effi^nce 
of these three- F^ax, excited by the Ic^stmggle, or^rathei^ 
intimidated by Ireton, spde no answer, and^tj^ condemned 
officers were ordered to be shot bn the Sir, Charles 

Lucas was the first executedi as be^felh 
him, and immediately standby v^i Soldiers,’*^ exclaimed, 

comeheai^r; you. are toow off!”,; aAured,” they 

replied, we’U hit' you,” ** ConinMli^’’ answered Lisle, 
smiUng^ *•;! have been nearer, and you missed me;” and he 
fell by thn side of }ns friend^ Gascon was taking off his 
coat, when; a reprieve arrived for him fiaom the general^ 
Colchester being taken; thearb/^^ no lonjpr, in the eastern 
eountieii^ imy rallying point for ^insurrectiem- tn^'tne norths 
Cromwell^ having conquered Hanulton, entered Scotland 
without Obstacle (S<^t, 20); the peasants bf the western 
countiei fuse in a body at the. first rumour of his victory; 
and eadt led bj|r Ha x^aisteiv marched towards Edin- 

burgh to :^ive the ro^ista theneey^ '&% miloa frmn Berwick, 

I '"' ^ Warviflic, 307*. 
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at lord Mo]^ngto^«^|(<^ Wl ccane^ to meet 

him, had (So^ it ccmfereo^ himi! iM>th as 
clear-sighted as damg^ mtceess did mi blind th^ to the 
d^ger before tiiM; the Scottish royaUsts, pomrfal not^ 
withstanding their defeat, and still in ones In many plaoe% 
manifested a determination not to subject themselves nnresi^* 
ingly to a bloody reaction; a treaty fortibwkh concluded 
(l%pt« 26y secured to them full tranquillity and the enjoy- 
ment of ther propertjr, on condition of disb^ding ^eir 
troops, abjimng any engagement in favour of the king, and 
renewing the oath ** to the hqly league which ought never to 
have ceas^ between the two kingdoms/’ Thus re- 

estabHsh^^:^ jpossession of government, Argyle and his 
party i^cer^^^wwell at Edinburgh with great pomp; the 
committee d states, the muniei^ body, which had been 
thardughly poige^ the fanSti^ ministers* and people; over-* 
whelmed him with.daily vt£df4^sp6echeB, sermons, and ban- 
quets; but urged Wthe repeal from Henry Martyn, and 
leaidng witk themi^ambart and two regiments to maintain 
their he reiraced with* all i^eed the road to England 

(Oct. ‘ Hfe had scarcely entered Yorkshire, where he 
seemed sql^ edited {ti ^n^letiug the suppression of the 
insiurectibn; than mflnerocHl f^tions were sent from that 
county, addressed to the , eommdns onfy, demanding prompt 
justiee upon the delinquents, whatever their rank or name. 
At the same time, the samS demand was expressed by other 
counties, and^ alw^ays iprcsented or supported by the friends 
of Cromwell (Ort. 10 and Nov. 6). The presbyterians 
opposed, it in the nune of the great charter, and of the 
laws of the kingdctei i ** We have had, ifr. Speaker,** 
said Denis Bond, an obscure republican^ **many doc- 
trines preached here W several gentieiiie% against the 
power of this'houie; suda iaS that we cannot try my lord of 
Norwich but by his ..peer% because it fa against Magna 
Obrarta; hut 1 trust ere loi% hs see Oie d^ When we may 
have power to hang the greatest lord of them oil, if he 
deservm without trial peers; and I doubt not we 

borset, !ElNiiea ths same of Whigs, afterwards given to tlio partjr op^^osed 
to oonrt, » llie representative and sneoessor of the most zealous Seottiali 
covenanters. Burnet, i 74. > Bushwortli, u. 4, 1282. 

’ Burnet, Memoirt of the'Hamiltons, 367, 368; Laing, iu. 409. 

* Rttshwonb. li. 4. 12S9- vm 
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sbaltltovo honesty j^lute- juciges 'to do notwitbstandiiig 
Slagna Charta.^* The hoiiBe th^ petition^ bui; 

othei^ iinmediattty follWedy far more expUeit andformidablc, 
fi^ tbey came fri^tlie regiments of Ireton, Ingoldsbj, Fleet-' 
vroodv WhaHer, and Oerton, aiid explicitly demanded, of 
the commons that justice should be done upon the king, of 
Fairfax the re-estaUishment of the general council of the 
army, ‘Mhe only remedy,” they said, “against the disasters 
which threaten us, either by its representations to the house 
or by other means (Oct. 18 and 30).*? ! The council accord- 
ingly resumed its sittings, and, on. the 20th,jlif ^November, 
the speaker informed the house that certa|i|; oftcjess were at 
the door, with colonel Ewers at their hc^i^'i^%,:yere come 
in the name of the general and of the army^lfo ^J^ient a paper 
to them; it was a long remonstrance, similar ^ tliat Svhich, 

* seven years before ‘(Nov. 21, 1641),^ on tp* Jn 

order effectually to break off..with: himji the epmmohs: bad 
themselves addressed to the kix^« Adopting their ; example, 
the army enumerated in their petitions all the veyjis, all the 
fears of England, imputing them to, the w^t energy in 
the parliament, to its neglect of public intents, to its ’nego- 
tiatiohs with the king; it called upon it to |^g hjm solemnly 
to trial, to proclaim the sovereignty of the'^people, to decree 
that henceim^ard the king should, be elected by its repre- 
sentatives, to put an end to the present session, but to pro- 
vide before^ separatii^ for the equal distribution of the suf- 
frage, for ^e regular meeting of future parliaments, for all the 
reforms deiiredby the well-affected, and threatening, finally, 
though in guarded expressions, that the army itfeelf woulil 
proceed to .^ave the country, rif it remained any lohgbr com- 
promised by the negligence or weakness pf men who, after 
all, were <mly, like the. soldiers,, the, delegates >nd servants 
of their lUlow-citizens.^ « 

On hlariag this read, a complete stwm arose. in the house; 
the independents, Scott, Holland and Wentworth, loudly 
demanded that the army should forthwith receive the thanl^ 
of the louse for these frank and courageous counsels; the 
presbytcHai#, i|pfie with indignation, others in terms flatter- 

^ Parh iiBisU iii. loi^ i UnBliwortb, ii. 4. 1318; WUitelocke, 348. 

* PorL pist., iii. 1030, 1077; Rusliworth, ii. 4, 1907, 1311; Whit*- 
lo 9 ke, 343^ 1041. • See p. 119 of this work. 

♦ Pari. Hist., iii. 1Q77— 1198; Whitelocke, 35ft. 
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ing fib tte officers, urged the house to ky aside the remon^ 
•strance, and, by way of marking their dSapleasure, return no 
answer to it.^ lliis expedient suited the timM as well ns the 
bold; it Was adopted after two days’ debato (Now; 20and29). 
by a great majority (125to5d). But tlie daY had come 
when victories served only to l^tcn the dnal defeat: out of 
doors, as well as within, excitement and contusion were at their 
height; already there was talk of Cromwell’s approaching re* 
turn;* already the army announced the design of marching 
upon London*^ The royalists, losing all hope, now only thought 
of getting rid oi^ or avenging themselves on, their enemies, no 
matter b^what^i^sans: sei^ral republican members were iiir 
suited and in the. streets;^ bints "reached Fairfax, 

even fromT^^ 'that twt> cavaliers bad resolved to assas- 
sinate 'him at S^.iAlbans;^ a party of twenty 

men carried commanded there, and* 
three of them poniarded him at tha moment he was endea* 
vourihg to escape fioin thmn (Oct; 29};^ there was even a 
report that a plot was fornling. to- murder eighty of the most 
indiiehtial as thby left the house.^ At last, amidst 

this aharbliiiciil the newa:C8Ptne^ one upon the other, tha| 
in two days^Dec; ^ Cromwell would be at head-quarters; 
tbat^ in the Isle of Wight, the governor, Hammond, suspected 
of too great considexntion for the king and the parliament, 
had received orde^ from Fairfax (Nov. 25) to resign his 
post, to return to ihe- army, and transfer the charge of the 
king to colonel Ewers;*that on hearing this, Charles, seized 
with fear, luid extebded his concessions, closed the conferences 
at Newport, and thatj on the same day (Nov. 28), the com- 
missioners ^d set oif with his definitive offers to parliament. 

They orrii^ed the next day, most of them deeply affected 
by the peril in whleh they had left the king, and by his last 
farewell: My lords,” said to them, you come to take 
leave of me, and I can scarcely believe we shall ever meet 
again; but the will of God be done! I give him thanks, I have 
made my peace with him, and 1 shall without feai* suffer all it 

t MerouiiiM PnanuiUcixs, No.. 35.* ? 9Q«hworth, ii. 4, 1320. 

a Whiteloeke, 358 ; Pur). Hist hi. 1137— lUl. 

4 Bushwonh, il. 4, h 270. " lb. 1280. 

• OUrandon, iu. 287 ; mitelocke, 341 ; Busbworth, ii. 4, 1315. 

' Bnshworth, U. 4, 1279. > * Pori. Hitt. iii. 1133—1137. 
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flense mm to damto me. Mj brdfi^ yoi^ 
igiiofsimt tlmt iit m^tudsit }m mxy peioe&vW owo^ 

that near atObaiid. I pa^ Godthatfaenm 
lErionda thaa I hare fcmSL I am not %iioraiit the plot 
ooniriyod against me and aoine; bat noSdng afflicta me ao 
much a ' the spectacle of the sufferings of my pe^le ami the 
j^esentiment of the btfib prepared for them \>y men who^ 
abrays talking of the < public good,' only seek to gratify their 
own ambition.’*^ Aa^aomt aathe commissioners Imd made 
their report (Dec. though the king’s new <|^0noeasiofns dif- 
fered but little foom those th^ had sq maa^ itimea ]rajocted» 
the Presbyterians proposed CQinmh|le'to;d^ 
sadsfactoiy and Ht tosarve^ahthe basis of pieaie^ The motion 
was even supported by I^atihanfol SHcntlhSfi^eon of lord Say,, 
and lately one of the inostivdblesst of ti^lhdq>^dont leaders. 
The debate had already iBitedSeiwid hti^^ when in 
was received of a lettsor ffroin Flititfitin fo the common eooiidi, 
in which he announced 'that ann^.was marching upon 
London: ^^Questionl. questfonFvitDmediatcly:^^ tlm in- 
dependents, eager to maki the ihost of this aWim con- 
trary to t^ir expectation^ wid notwithataandihg their 
efhits, tlie debate was adjourned till ^thd aeiFt day.’ It 
was th^ resumed more do^ly than ^er, the move- 
ment of tile troops who ^re pouring ia qil all sides, and 
taking tip^ their quartern at St. James’s^ kt York House, 
throughotil Westminster and the city. The independents 
still looked to fear to give them tho. victory; “ By this de- 
bate” said'Yane, ^‘wesliatt soon guess who ore our friends 
and wbp i(mr enemies; or, to speak more plainly, yve shall 
understand by the carriage of this busine^, wKo are the 
king’s pady in the hot:^, idid who for the people.” “ Mi\ 
l^peaket^”^quickly followed ahpthi^ member ^vhose .^ame is 
not knoiiirii, “since this gentleman has l^ithe presumption 
to divide 1^5 hoiiso into two paitts, Lhope it is as lawful for 
me to tidlertlie some liberty, and Hkew^o to divide the boose 
into twf pkrts np^ tlds debate Sir; Speaker, you will find 
some dMiroua of a peace and settlmeht, and those 

are suc|i asi hai^ lost by tlie war; others you wil^ dnd that 

> ibe igorbs of king Charles the Martgnr, London, 1GQ3, 4M* 
ii > P«l, Hist. iii. 1143-^45. 
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ai’e figaiiKst peac^ ah^ these are such hare gained tte 
war. My humbk motion, l» tb^ llie gainem 

may contribute to the losers^ that we may ali be brought to 
an equal degree; for ^ then the hatance^^of the commoe^ 
wealth will ueyer stand right toward a aetttesient.” The 
independents opposed this, but with some embarrassment, 
in beth parties personal interest exercised a power which 
they themselves scarcdy ventured to deny. Rudyard, Ste- 
j^ens, Grimstone^ Walker, Prideaux, Wroth, Scott, Corbet^ 
and many: others successively supported and opposed the 
motion witlmuit thh appearing to draw to a conclusion 
Day deofiped;^ members bad already retired; one of 

the indepmid^^^fi^posed to caUfor lights: “ Mr. Speaker,’’ 
said a presbyiecks^^^ffl pecneive very well that the drift of 
some gentieumn ^ia^Wj^e not only of the terror 

novr brought on us of the army, but * 

atso to spin out the dd^a^tf this business to an unseasonable 
time of night, by which means the more, ancient members of 
the hbuse they look t^n inclined to peace) 

will ba thre^otliand forced we con come to a 

resolution; and therefore ! the house will not agree to 
this last proposal;’’ > and, notwithstanding the clamours of the 
independent^ the debate was again adjourned.^ 

Two dayiafltenv^ wlmn they a dork rumour agitated 
the house; the king, it was said on aU sides, had been car- 
ried away from the He of Wight in the night, despite his 
resistance, and tskim to Burst Castle,, a sort of prison, stand- 
ing on the coast opposite the island, at the extremity of a bar- 
ren, dcstpr^ and unhealtby promoxtiUny. Yebemently called 
upon for an exphfteifon, me independent leaders remained 
silent; but the speaker read letters from Newport, addressed 
to the bouse by major Be^pb, who comnutnded in the absence 
of Hammond. Tm ninfoi^ well founded, and all com- 
munication betwe^ ^ and the parliament hencefor- 
ward impossible^ ^ee^ with the (xmmt of the army.^ 

On the 29 th of November, towards evening, a few boars 
after the conference at Newp^ was over, and the conunis* 

1 Pail Bist. iii. 1149—1147 ; Ludlow, 117. 

> December 401; the debate hod been edjonmed tOl theldey,beeMiae the 
Srd wee a Satiday. 

« Pari. Hist. iii. 1147, 1148 
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iii^ers departed* .a iim mrdisgHbe aaid to one of the king’s 
TOOjple. “Troops have Jilbt landed in^the island; tell the 
sing he will be carried away to-night” Charles immediatelj 
sent for the duke of BiC^ond, the earl of Lindsey* and 
colond Edward Cook* an officer who possessed his confidence* 
and asked how they could ascertain whether the report was 
true. It was useless to question major Ralph: nothing but 
short* vague answers were to bo got from him: “The king 
may sleep quietly to-night;^ iqpon my life* no one Trill ^istarb 
him to*night.” Cook of^i^ to mount his horsey ride round 
the coast* and in particuhor go to Carisbrbok* where it was 
said the tro^ had arriv:<^ personally to ascertain what was 
going on. The night>wiuf dark* it rained heavily^ Hie service 
w^ a dangerous one; the king hesitate to ^cept it* but 
Cook insist* and went offi He found the garrison of Cai'is- 
brook reinforced; there were ten or twelve firesh officers* by 
whom captain Bowerman* who^ commanded there* was almost 
openly watched; there was al^e^Uier an air pf mysterious 
agitation. He returned in all haste to brin^. th^. king this 
information* when, on reaching Newport* tdiwkrds midnight* 
he found the house the king occupied surrounded with gua^; 
there were some under every wii^ow; even inside the house* 
at the very door of the kingV chamber* Tirhich the smoke 
of their pipes penetrated. There' was' nbw no room for 
doubt; the two lords conjured the king to i^twpt an escape 
that very hour* at all risks. This counsel was , not agreeable 
to the tkuid sedateness Charlea; bo alteged the difficulty* the 
irritation It would cause in the army<:v“ If H^y do take me*” 
said he; ^ they must preserve me.for their own sakes* for 
iidthei% party can secure its own interests without joining 
mine with them.” “ TdLe heed, sir,” daid Lindsey* “least 
your miyesty fall into such hands as will not steei^by such 
rules of policy. Bemember Hampton Court.” “Colonel,” 
said B{<^mond to Cook* “how did you pass?’ Cook: “I 
have tlle^^wbrd.” Richmond: “ Could you enable me to pass* 
too?” iCook: “ I have no doubt of it.” Richmond put on a 
troope^l* doak; they went out* passed through all the stations* 
and rc^mnediimithout any interruption. Standing with the 
king ntor 4 window* the two lords possionatei^renewed their 
entreadcs; ^the colonel* drenched with rain* sbm ajbne before 
He firH: “Ned Cook*” said the king, suddenly turning to- 
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wards him, " what da you a4!vi8& iu Ab case?** Cook jiesi- 
tated to anilr^er: Tour majesty,** he^ wlid^ « has here your 
privy councillors.** " Ned, I Command you. to give me" your 
advice.** Cook: Well, then, will your miyesty lillpw me to- 
address you a question?** The king: “Speak.** Cook: “Sup* 
pose I should not only tell your majesty, but prove to you 
that the army intend forthwith to seize your person; if I 
add, that 1 have the word, hor^ ready at hand, a vesi^ at*- . 
tending me, hourly ex^tin^ me^ that I mn r^y and de* 
sirous to attet^v you, that this dark night seems made on 
purpose, that I no difficulty in the thing, what would 
Topf "mpjqsty do?** Charles ^remained silent for a moment; 
shiwitg his ll^,‘ he ciaid: “ No, they promised me and 
promised them ; T will not b^^k first.** Cook: “ But, sir, 

• I presume that by ‘they* and ‘them* your majesty meana 
the pmiiaindiiirif so^ the scene is changed; it is the army * 
Who want to throw your majesty into prison.** The king: 
“No^matterr lyrill npt.hneu my word: good night, Ned; 
good nkhi I^hiWy; 1 aui: io ^ <^An.** 

Cook:> “ t feat hot: |ie long.*’ The king: “ As it please* 
God.** It wi^ 0 ne%*docKr withdrew, and Charles went 

bed, Richiuiond;al 0 ne re^ with him. 

At break bf dby/therCwras ' m k^king at the door; “ Who 
are you? what’ w you wantf* asked Richmond. “ Officers 
of the army, who Want t0 Speak with the king.” Richmond 
, ffid not open the door, wmtiiig for the king to be dressed; the* 
'^nocks were repeated,: and with violence: “ Open the door,” 
%aid Charles to the duke; and belbre he was out of he^ 
several qfficers, with Reutenant«colonel Gobbett at their head, 
rushed into the room; “ Sir,” said Cobbett, “ we have orders 
to remove you.** The king: “ Ordim, from whom?” Cobbett: 
“ From the army.” Tie king; “ Whither am 1 to be removed?** 
Cobbett: “ To the Ciasl^? Tie king: “ What castle?’* Cob- 
bett: “ To tlm casUik^; :^e king: “ T^ castle is no castle; 
I am ready to folhrwyoii tio fmy castle^but name it.” Cobbett 
consulted his coml^aiuons, and at last answered, “ To Hurst 
castle.” The king turned towards Richmond, and said; 
“ They could not name a worse;” and then addrasing Cob- 
bett, he said;. ‘fCan I have none of my servants with me?” 
Cobbett; “ Ofily those absolutely indispensable.” Charles 
named his two valets-de-chambre, Harrington and Herbert^ 
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SSidni^ e^uire-cftxver. Bichmond Tvient out lo 
ord^' break&st, it was t^y the horses were 

broaght up. ** Sir,** said Ccbbett, we must go.’^ The king 
mtb the csMage without uttering a woi^/Harriiigton, 
jSi^hert, and BUldmay with him; Gobbett came forwa^ to 
but Charles bihi^ the way with his foot> and had the 
door imimediately cloi^ They drove off under the escort of 
a detachment of Oavahy ; a Httle vessel was waiting at 
Yarmouth; the king embarke^'in it, and, thi^ ^hours after, 
was shut up in Hurst castle, ' having no comhitpiication from 
without, in a room so dark that at mid-day djEtmbeaux were 
nec^saiy, and tufd^ the guard of colond S. far 

rougher and mbre dim^ous jiuler them Cobbet^hhd beeu.^ 
At this intelligence the preBb 3 rteriaiis gave cqurse to 
thi^r indignation: The house," they Oneu, guar^teed.^the 

they ai^ dis^onot^l, undone, if th^^uot give marked 
ance to this insdeut rebellion." voted 

the king had been taken away without me kuo^^li^ge dr Consent 
of the house; and debato '^i^ resumed 

with redoubled eorile^tn^s. It hhd already los^ more than 
twelve hours ; the night ^ adyan^^^ ii^^pugh the 
assembly wsi still numerous, filtigh^ sum 

zeal ofthe n^re feebl# ^ aged ; a .m^/i^ubus among the 

martyrs of i^blic libe^, but hhd' ^y^sat in the house 

three weAs^the Sathe .^hyun^ who, twelve years before, 
had sustained so hard' a^struggle agafOi^ ihe ^tyranny of Laud 
and of the Idourt : ‘‘ Mta Sp^er," said^he, '®‘ffrst, I would 
remove two seeming preXt^dlce^ which else may enei^vate the 
strength dP ^hat 1 am’ dl^ut. to say; some members, firstly, 
have aspers^ me, that X* m u ]^yat;£hYOurite, alluding 
to the title ^ one of my wotks^ , AB the royd fitvour I ever 
yet received‘K^m his mfuesty or ^ ^he cutting off 

r ^^«ral timb^'bne in a moat 

^ner; totting uptothtoo severfd pillories, 
eM mahher, for two hours at a time; the burning 
seS' bocSb^^befbr^ by haad df the 

' twb finto u|^, me ^bf 5000/. 

ildie hOuse^ and c6ur1v||^d University 


a-^ece; 

> Cotoael ffdolc^ nsmaivd in RusUworth, ii. 4, 1344 — 1^8 ; Rtrbtrt, 83 ; 
ML Hist. Il49-:i 151 ; Clarendon, iu. 359. ^ 
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the loss of my 

sibove eight years impriscminent^ or 

book% oxeept my Bible, and wi^out aoeess of friend^ oi* «ny 
allowaaco of diet for my support. If any member eavy jao 
ibr such royal favoiHrs, I ozdy wish him the^^^same ba^t^of 
favour, and then he wfll ao more causeles^ asperse yU 
Royal Favourite, oar apostate from the public caus^” ^ Ho 
s^ke for several hours after this,^miautely diseussiag 
lung’s pxbposai%:«all th^ prctensidns of the army; oonsideriiig 
in turn in thetr different aspects, the state of parliament ai^ of 
the country, grs^ without pedantry, earnest, without angia% 
evidently energy and disinterestedness of^s 

eonsdeime:ilfe€^e;^ pamion <ff*his sect, the faidts of his own 
character, iihd thfe usual ext^t of his own talent* “ Mr. 
Spegkeiv’^ lie bf^rohe concludech “ they further object 
tha^iiif we diseonteht^^ we sm undone; they will tdl 
lay ^wn their arms, as commander of eminence hath here 

openly Ocdd you ^ and serve us no longer; and 

then; what aH our faithful friends? if 

the armyria 0 OV>i;\shaB^^;^ value the protection of 

such incpi^iiiitt^ mitkiiou^iut servants; ai»d 1 

doubt notj^i^ they forsake os on soi slight a ground, God hdm- 
sell* and me whole ldngdom':wiU stand us; and if the king 
and we sfaidl'hap|dl^ this treaty>,I hope we shall liave 

no great need of iwir; future 8ei^oe; * il%wever,j^^ 
niat ccdum ; let ua'db. on^ duty, and bmve tlie issue tb God^” 
The house hail listeimd ;^^ this speech with attention, with 
profound emotion; it was xnne s^ook in the morning; the 
house had sai twenty-four hoursi there were still present two 
hundred *jand .forty^four membm they at ; length went io a 
division; and it wim by one hundred and forty against 

one hundred and^usV^^/^e reply was an .ad^uate 

basis'of peaeeA:^^;?^.^^4^.Vi^=:^^' -i ’ ■ 

Power iiid«p^dmits$.ihey h cx^ 

hausted even who could be in« 

fluent^ by it had did Ludlow^ 

HwWhimion; akid«:;^ othdr^^i^^ throw the house 

into’ coiQ^on; d to enlsr a protest against the 

decision ; wish was rejected as contrary to the 

« Ptrl. mst iii. llOMm 
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of the houses and no notice taken of it in the waj they 
desired.^ After the rising of the house, the independent 
leaders assemUed; a great number of officers, arrived that 
morning from head-quarters, joined them: the peril was im- 
minent; but, masters of the amy, they had that at command 
with which to resist it;' sincere fanatics or ambitious free*^ 
thinkers^ no institution, no law, no custom, had any longer 
importance in their eyes; ^yith the former, it was held to be 
a duty to save the good cause; the others were impelled by 
necessity. It was agreed that the day was come for action, 
and six of those present, three members of the house and 
three officers, were charged to take immediate Stops to ensure 
success. They passed several hours togpther^ A list of the 
commons before them on the table, exaimmng one by one the 
conduct and principles of each member, exefasi^ng infbrma- 
.tion, and sending orders to their conftdahte. Next dayj the 
6th of December, at seven in the morning, under the direction 
of Ireton, and before Fairfax knew anvthing of the matter, 
troops were in motion. With Skippeors consent^ the parties 
of militia, who guarded parliament, > had withdrawn; 

two regiments, that of that of 

colonel llich, cavalry> occupied Fdaqe Yfffd, Westminster 
hall, the stairs, vestibule,;and every; aoe^s to the house; at 
the door of the commons stood Prid^; with the list of pi*o- 
scribed members in his, hand, and near him lord Grey of 
Gruby and on usher, wJio pointed them out to ' him as they 
arrived: ^llou must Hot go in,*^ said Pride to each; and 
he had had some of the most suspected seized and taken 
away. Ai valent tumqlt soo^ arose <dl round the house; the 
excluded members tried eve^ accessj^ asserted their* rights, 
and call8($ i^en the soldiers to vindicate them; the soldiers 
laughed ahd jeered. Some, Prynne amongst others, resisted 
8ti*enuous^r^^^ I will not stir of my own accord,” said he; 
and some^bf^ers pushed him insultingly down the stairs, de- 
lighted to^m^H use <>£ their paly's power for the^purposes of 
individual, tyranny. Fqrty-one members were arrested in 
thb mani», ^d shut up for the time in two adjoining rooms; 
many oth|m #^'-excluded without being arresfpd. Two 
only, of tl^sQ boinprised in Pride’s list, Stephens and colonel 

•f ■* , f 

> Ludlow, 117; Hatoliinsoxi, ^1. « 
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Bircli, had 8iK.ceeded in getting into, the house; they ^vere 
.drawn to the door under some pretext and immediately 
seized by the soldiers. Mr. Speaker,” cried Birch, endea« 
vouring to force his way back into the house, ‘‘will the house 
suffer their members to be pulled out thus violently before 
their faceS| and yet sit still?” The house sent their sergeant- 
at-urms to order the members who were outside to come and 
take their seats; Pride would not allow them to go; the 
sergeant was sent a second time, but could not get to them. 
The house resolv^ that they would not proceed to business 
until their membe^ were admitted, and appointed a committee 
to go to the genec^ imd demand their release. The com- 
mittee had #eiftrce^.gonej when a message arrived from the 
army, presmi^ioj^^Meutenant- colonel Axtell, and some 
officers; they ds^Wided the official exclusion of the arrested 
members^ and o^all those who had voted for peace. The* 
house returned no answer, waiting the result of the pro- 
ceedings of their The committee brought back 

word thaittegeneial^iu'fhis turn refused to reply, until the 
house had eome jlc^ sc^e decision . oh the message of the army. 
Meantime, the 'exdhded members- had been taken away 
fiom Westminster, imd led^m qiie quarter of London to an- 
other, from favqm to.^vehlb sometimes crowded into conches, 
sometimes huiiied alcmg - c^ foot through the mud, sur- 
rounded by soldiers demanding tlieir airears. Tlio preacher 
Hugh Peters, chaplain ta Fairfax, came solemnly, sword on 
thigh, by the general’s orders, to take down their names; 
called upon by several of them to say by what right they 
were arrestedr-“ By the right o| the sword,” said he. They 
sent to Entreat Pride; to hear them; “I have no time,” 
was the answerj “I’ve sdmething else to do.’i Fairiax 
and his couneil, who were sitting at Whitehall, at last pro- 
mised them an audience: they went ; thither; but after wait- 
ing several hours, tliree officei*s came out and announced that 
the general was so busy, he could not receive them. Some 
embarrassment was visible under thia contempt; it was clear 
that the dominant party wished to avoid an interview with 
these men, lest their invincible pertinacity should necessitate 
too much rigour. Notwithstanding, the audacity of their 
designi^and ^their acts, the conquerors still retained in the 
bottom of their hearts, vrithout suspecting it themselves, ft 
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secret aspect for ancient andj^al order; in drawii^ npidieir 
proscription list, the^r ^bad. coined themselves witUn tlio, 
Ihn^ts of what th^ deemed, the necessity the case, hoping 
that aqualified puridcatipnof parliament wouIdsuiBce to secure 
their triumph. They saw with anxiety the houfie obstinately 
claiming their memberst, imd their adversaries still retaining 
a powerful party, peiha^ even the minority. But hesita^um 
was impossible : they resolved to b^in again. Next day (the Tth) 
^ .troops onoe more dosed up every avenue to the house, the 
same scenewas reimwed; forty more members wereexcludpd; 
several others were arri^rted in own hopects. They wrote 
to the house to be released; but this deficit of tlie 

Presbyterians was oomplet^;. instead them 
favourably, the house adopted, by fifty to twenty-eight, 
a motion fpr taking the proposals of tbsJMy into considcra- 
•tion. This minority retired of their pm^ accord, protes^ng 
that they would not return to the houj^e until justice ahould 
be done to their colleagues; and after t^.'expttlsipn of one 
hundred and forty4hree ]nembe^» ithe^^ 

were not anrested or silently qtut^> 4u^;^p4p^ement 
few hour% the repubiicaiisi aid' the ts^y found 

themselvee^ at 'Vrestminster, ,as well ascel^^h^re, ;in full 
possession of power,^ > : ; 

Thencefoxwprd ey^ry thing gave way. beforsr^t^hem ; there 
was no r^itisanee; npt a single opposing yoice disturbed 
the party ii^r the intoxication of their victory ; -they done 
spoke, they done act^ in ;th6 kingdom, ahd might antici- 
pate the pnfyersal sulmussion , or - pons^^ of the country* 
The entlrnsdsm of the fm^tics; wap at its height— lake 
Moses,’’ s^d^llngh Fpteie to the geneids» In a seWoh b^rp 
the reamadflff /Ae ttro hpusesrT*^ like Ifoses, you are destined 
to take the people outef thp ]^dage^f ::B^ this 

be accomd§i^? that is what hasjm^ yet been revealed?” 
He put h^ hands before bis qye^ iddhis^headon the cushion, 
and, rising .thence suddenlyr ex<daiiiied> *^Now 1 liaye ilv by 
revdatioii^ vl^^T 1 shdl This mmy nmat rpot jap 

monarehyl^^ poly heiOi, but m l^ranpe, and other kingdoms 
round ab^; to ’Mug you out Cjf Egypt This urmy 

1 Pari. jm. A ii. 4i 1^53411890 ; fmiOwh 

118 ; Hutebm&oii, 301 ; Wsiker, HUt. of Indej^njency, it. UO, See. 
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is tliat corner-stosie, out out of tlie mouatain, which must 
• dash tiio powers of the earth to pieces; ^Tis objected, the 
Uraf W6 walk in is without precedent: what think you of the 
Virgin Maiy? was there ever any precedent brfore that a 
woman sfaoiild coneeive without holding the company of man? 
This is an age to make examples and precedents 
and the mob of the party gave way with transport to this 
mystical pride* Ami&t all this exultation^ on the very day 
when the last of the pi^byterians retired from the commons 
(Dec. 7), Cromwell came and resumed his seat; “ God is my 
witness/’ he repM^ everywhere, “that I know nothing of 
what 1^ in this lious^ but the work is in hand, I 

am gliid must carry it through.”^ The house 

receive him with;^li[ il|0^^ demonstrations of gratitude. 

The sp^ker addheii^to him official thanks for his campaign 
in Scotland; aud m^l&ying the house, he took up his lodgings* 
at Whitehall, vim ^^ing’s own apartmenhs.^ Next day, the 
army took poss^ipp of the eash-cbests of the various com- 
mittees, being they said, to provide for their own wants, 
in order no- tU be a^urden to the country.^ Three days 
after (Dec. Il)|h^^nt to Fairfax^ wdet.ihe title of “ A new 
Agreemeii^pf W J^pH^ a pUn <^a republican govemmcnt^ 
drawn iip, it is soidi b^ D^on, and requested him to submit 
it for discussion to the general council of officers, wlio would 
afterwards {nresent it to ^rliament.'^ Meantime, and without 
taking the trouble of asking the consent of the lords, the 
commons repealed all the acts, all the vCtes lately adopted in 
favour of peace and which would have placed obstacles in the 
way of the revolution (Dec. l%and 18).^ At last, petitions 
reappeSr^ that the king, who ^on^ ttey said, was guilty 
so much bloodshed,^, shpuld he brought to trial; adetach- 
mentVos 8(mt froin lie^-quartfurs, v^th orders to bring him 
from Hurst cahfle to .Win 

On the 17^ in the middle of tiie night, Charles was 
awakened hy the noise ^ the drawbridge being lowered, and 
of a troop of horse entering the castle ya^. In a few moments 
all was again stotr but Charles was anxious; before day* 

» Wtfaer, ii. 00 ; Pali. Hiat. SH. 1202. * Ludlow, 117. 

• Pait HiaUjiL 1240 ; Whitdooke, 307. « Bushworth, ii. 4, 1860. 

Vltbfthwdirtb, 4, 1308, 1800. « Pail, liiat iii. 1247—1240. 

^ Bushworth, Ii. 4, 1372. 
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break, he rang for Herbert, who slept in the adjoining room: 
**Pid you hear the noise about midnight?” he in(p]ired. • 
heard the drawbridge lowered,” said Herbert; “ but I dared 
not, without your majesty^s oilers, go put of my room at so 
unseasonable an hour.” : “ Gk> and inquire what is the mat- 
ter.” Herbert went, and soon returning, said mi^or Harri- 
son had arrived. A sudden agitation appeared on. the king’s 
countenance; “ Are you sure,” he said, “ it is major Harri- 
son?” Herbert:- “Ciq^tain Eeynolda told me so.” ^ The 
king; ‘‘ Then I believe it; but did you see the nmjor?” Her- 
bert: “ No, sir.” The king: “ Did Reynolds tell you what 
the major’s business is?” Herbert: “I did ail I could to 
learn, but the only answer I could get wa^ that the occasion 
of his coming would soon be known.” 1?he king sent Her- 
bert away, and then jrecallod.him in about ait; hour after. He 
found the king so deeply imitated, that he V^pt* “ Why 
weep you?” asked Charles. “ BecauapI perceive your ma- 
jesty so much troubled and concerned at tuis neu*a.” “ I am 
not afraid,” said Charles; “ but do not you. know that this is 
the mauwho intended'to assassinate me, m by letter I was 
informed, during the late treaty. To my knowledge 1 never 
saw the major, or did him an injury. I would n<^ be taken 
by surprise; this is a place fit for such a purpose. . Herbert, I 
trust to your care; go again and make further inquiry into 
his business.”... ' Herl^rt, this time more Ibrtuhate, learnt that 
the major was come to take the king to Windsor, in three 
days at latest’ he. hastened to inform «Charles of it. 
“Well and gg^d,” he answered, his eyes brightening with 
joy 5 “ what, ijo they at last . become less obdurate? Windsor 
is a place 1 eter delighted in; it will make amends for what 
1 have suf^p^ here.” 

Two da^s:>nfter, in fact, lieutenant-colonel Cobbett came 
to tell the Miig that he had orders to take him immediately to 
Windsor, iirhither Harrison had already returned. Charles, 
far from objecting, hastened the departure himself. Three 
miles fromirHurst he found a body of horse, charged to escort 
him to Witehester. Everywhere on his road a crowd of gen- 
tlemen, citlsens, grants, came round him; some of them, mere 
sight-seekers, wno retired after they had seen hm pass, with- 
out any p^icular observation; others deeply {mrest^ and 
praying ateud for his liberty. As he approached. Winchester^ 
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the mayor and aldennexi came to meet him, and presenting 
*hi]X4 according to custom, the mace and keys of the city, ad- 
dressed to him a speecli full of affection. But Cobbett, 
rudely pushing hfs way towards them, asked if tliey had for- 
gotten that the house had declared all who should address the 
king traitors; whereupon, seized with terror, the functionaries 
poured forth humble excuses, protesting they wei% ignorant 
of the will of the house, and conjuring Cobbett to obtain their 
pardon. The next day the king resumed his journey. Be- 
tween Alresford and Faraham another corps of cavalry was 
drawn up^ waiting to relieve the party which had escorted 
him* thus far; the officer in command was good-looking, 
richly equipp^ Wiring a velvet Montero cap, a new buif 
coat, and a Mnged som of crimson silk. Charles, struck 
with his couht^Ua^, piiis^d slowly by him, and received a 
respectful milita^ wute. Herbert; “ Who,*^ 

asked the king, thkt offleerr Major Harrison, sir.*' 
The king immedtU^ljr turned round, and looked at him so 
long and so attentivdy that the ihqjor, confused, retired be- 
hind the ti^ps to avoid his scrutiny. ‘‘That man,** said 
Charles, “ looks like a true soldier; I have some judgment* 
on faces, and feel I have harboured wrong thoughts of him.** 
In the evening, at Farnham, where they stopped to sleep, 
Charles saw the major in a corner of the room; he beckoned 
him to approach; Harrison obeyed with deference and em- 
barrassment, with an air at once fearless and timid: the king 
took him by the arm, led, him into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, and conversed for nearly an hour with him, and even 
spoke of .the information be had received concerning him: 
“ Nothing can be more false,” said Harrison; “ this is wlmt 
I said, and I can repeat it: it is, ‘ that the law was equally 
obligatory to great and small, ahd that justice had no respect 
♦o persons;*** and he dwelt upon the last words with marked 
emphasis. The king, broke off the discourse, sat down to 
table, and did not again address Harrison, though he did not 
appear to attach to what he had said any meaning which 
alarmed him. 

He #as to reach Windsor the next day; on leaving Farn- 
ham, howew, he declared that he would stop at Bagsiiot, 
and dine in forest, at lord Newburgh's, one of his most 
faithful cavaliers. Harrison dared not refuse, though so much 
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eagerness inspired him .^ith some siiqpadoB£u They were 
wml founded; lord Kewhnrgh, a great amateur of horsey, had' 
one Which was Considered toe fleetest in aQ England; fin* a 
long time past, in secret correspondence with ^ king» he 
bod-persuaded him to lame the horse he rode, promising him 
one with which it would be easy for him to escape' suMenly 
from his escort and baffle all pursuit through the %e-patha of 
the forest, with which, the king was well acquainted. Ac- 
cordingly, from Famham to Bagshot, Charles was constantly 
complaining of his horse, saying that he would change it; 
but on arriving at lord Newburg&s, he found that the one he 
had relied upon had been so severely killed in the stable, 
that it was altogether umtvaihble. I^rd Newburgh, greatly 
concerned, ofT^d others to the king, which be said ex- 
cdlent, and would answer every purpose. But even with 
*the fleetest the attempt would have been perilous; for the 
troopers kept close to the king, and each earned a cocked 
pistol in his hand. Charles readily abandoned the idea of 
running such risks; and in the evening, on arriving at 
Windsor, delighted to re-enter one of his owupalacil^ to occupy 
one of his own chambers, to And all . things prepared to re- 
ceive him nearly the same os heretofore when h^ came with 
his court to spend scune holidays in t^t l^antiful palace, far 
fix)m being ;^rmented by any sinisteir presages, he seemed 
almost to haWe forgotten that he was a prisoner.’^ ^ 

The same day (Dee. almost at the same moment, the 
commons v^d that he should be brought to trial, and ap- 
pointed a^cc^mittee to draw up his impeachment. Notwith- 
standing the small number of members present, severj^^ voices 
^ rose againsfthe measure. Some demanded that they should 
" limit themsfflves to deposing him, as thdir predece^rs had 
done with i)me of his; others, without eicpveas^g; it, would 
have»wia|ed^^him to be got rid of privately, so as to profit by 
Ms death witiliout haying to answer for it. But the daring free- 
thinkers, ithe sincere fanatics, the rigid republicans, insisted 
upon a sci^eiK^ public trial, which should prove their power 
and proc^m their right.^ Cromwell alone, in re<di^ more 
eager for tlia«i«ny other person, still hypocritically a&cted 

< HerbeA 93^ ; Ckrendon, iii. 377 ; Bushwoclh, U;4||||i37S ; White* 

locke,363. ^ 

* Perl Hist. Iii* 1)293. * Whitelocke tti stp; Clarendon, ui. 380; 
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moderation. If any one,^ he said,- ^^had moved this upon 
'design, I should thlali him the greater traitor in the world; 
but since Providence and necessity have east us upon it, I 
pray God to bless our counsels, though. I am not prepared on 
the sudden to give my advice.*’ By one of those strange 
but invincible scruples, in which iniquity betrays itself whila 
seeking a disguise, in ord^> not to bring the king to trial 
without a law in tlie name of which he could be condemned} 
the house voted (Jan; 2^ a principle^ that he had been 
guilty of treai^n in making war i^ainst the parliament; and 
on the motion of Scott,? oh ordinance was forthwith adopted, 
instituting a high ^Uit^ to try him. One hundred and fifty 
commissioners to compose it : six peers, three high 
judges, eleven bhronets, ten kniglits, six aldermen of London, 
all the important men of * the party, in the army, the com- 
mons, in the eiiy^ except St. John and Yana, who formally* 
declared that they-; disapproved of the' act, and would not 
take any part in it, When the ordinance was presented for 
the sanction of the >upp^i^ house (Jan. 2), some pride seemed 
to revive in that assembly, hitherto so servile that tliey 
seemed tp have fully admitted their, own nothingness: 

There is poxliament without the king,” maintained lord 
Manchester, ^^tiierefpre the king cannot commit tieason 
against parilament.” It has pleased the commons,” said 
lord Denbigh, put my name to tKeir ordinance; but I 
wmld be tom to pieces ra^er than take port in so infamous 
a business.” do not like, said the earl of Pembroke, “ to 
meddle with afikirs of life, and death; I shall neither speak 
against the ordinance nor consent to and the lords pre- 
sent, tt^lve in number, unanimously rejected it.^ Next 
day, receiving no message ftom tl>e lords, the commons ap- 
pointed two ^ members to go to the upper hSuse, to 
have its jointials laid before them, and to ascertain wliat 
resolution it hod come to.^ On their report (Jan. 4), they 
immediately voted that the opposition of the lords should not 
constitute an obstacle; that the. people being, after God, the 
source of all Intimate power, the commons of England, 
elected by and representing the people, possessed the sove- 
reign power; and by a fresh ordinance (Jan oy the high 

» Walker, 4, U. * Pari. Hist. Ui. 1050. » Walker, 2, 55. 

« Pari. Hist., iU, lUOL * lb. 1350. « Ib. ^ lb. 1357. 
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court of justice, in^itutcd iii the name of the commons oiilj, 
and reduced to one hundred and thirfy^Bvo memhers,’ re- 
ceived orders to meet without delay to arrange the prclimi* 
naries. 

They met accordingly for this purpose in private, on the 
Sth, 10th, 12th, 13th, 15th, I7tli, 18th, jand l£^h of Januaiy, 
John Bradshaw, a cousin of Mltpn, and an eminent advocate, 
presiding — a man grave and gentle in his manners but of a 
narrow, austere mind, a sincere fanatic and yet ambitious, 
inclined to avarice though' ready to lay down his life for 
his opinions. Such was the state, of public feeling, that in- 
surmountable ^ssension prevailed even id this courts no 
summons, no eifoil; succeeded in collecting at these prepara- 
tory meetings more than Bilty-eight members: Fairfax at- 
tended the iirst meeting, but no other. Even amon^ those 
who did attend, several only came to declare their opposition: 
this was the course pursue^ among others, by Algernon Sid- 
ney, still young, but already inBuential in the republican 
party. Retired for some time to Peiishurst ciustle, the seat of 
his father lord Leicester, when he heard of jhis nomination 
on the high court, he' immediately went to London, and in 
the sittings of the l.dth, 15 th, and 19th of January^ though 
the question appeared decided, warmly opposed the triaL 
He above all things dreaded the people^s conceiving an. aver- 
sion for a republic, perhaps a sudden insurrection, which 
would save the king and lose the commonwealth beyond 
recall ‘‘ No one will stir," cri^ Cromwell, annoyed at these 
suggestions) “ I tell you, we will cut his head off with the 
crown upofi it.” “ Do what you please,” answered'Sidney; 

1 caunol^ hinder you; but I certainly will have tidtbing to 
do with ;t]^ affair;” and he went out, and never returned.® 
At lengih^^ consisting only of members who ' irc^ily accepted 
their mi^l^, the coqrt entirely occupied itself with arranging 

1 Tbe o^ftion of six peers and tbe three chief justices, reduced the original 
number o| commissioners to one hundred and forty-one ; two lawyers, Brad- 
shaw land Nicholas, were added, which miule it one hundred and forty- three. 
Yet tbe s^nd'hrdinauee contains only one hundred and thlity-fiTe mimes ; 
there wer^ dotMm ,/>ther omissions which they did not take the trouble 
to explain* Amedfeu Boland Wnson, for instance, refused to participate 
in the trud, aiid his name is not found in the- second list.— -W^te- 
looke, sod. 

* Leicefter^aJonma], April; Godwin, Hist. of 4lie0oiiunoiiwealth,ii. 6S9. 
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the fonn of the trial. John Cooh^ a counsellor of some 
' reputation and the intimate friend of Milton, was appointed 
attorney-general, axid as such was chugged to take the lead in 
drawing up the act of accusation, and in supporting it on the 
trial. Elsynge, who had been clerk of the commons up to 
this period, haying ref^bed under pretext of illnesef, Henry 
Scobell was select to take his place. They carefully dis- 
cussed what regiments and how many should be on service 
during the trial; whcrei "Sentinels should be stationed—* 
some were placed even on the leads, and at every window 
which looked upon tn& hall^what barriers should be erected 
to keep the people 4ot only from the tribunal, but also 
from the soldiers. ' The $()th of January was appointed for 
the kmg to appeW before the court at Westminster hall; and 
so eany asthe 17th, as if hiS condemnation had already been^ 
pronoui^eed, the cotnmons had charged a committee to visit* 
the palaces, castles, and residences of the king, and to draw 
up an exact inventory of his furniture, henceforth the property 
of parliaments^ ' . 

Wlien colonel Whyqhcbtt, governor of Windsor, told the 
king that in a few days he would be transferred to London* 

God is ei^rywherc,” answered Charles, ‘‘ alike in wisdom, 
power, and goodhess.^'^ Yet the news inspired him with 
great and unexpected uneasiness; he had lived for the last 
three weeks in the most unwonted feeling of security, rarely 
and incorrectly informed Of the resolutions of the house, com- 
forting himself with some reports from Ireland which promised 
him speedy assistance, and more confident, gayer even, than 
his servants had for a long time seen liim: ** In six months,** 
he said, peace will be re-established in England; if not, I 
shall receive from Ireland, Denmark, and other kingdoms, 
the means of righting me;’*^ and another day ho said: 
have three more ^r£i to play, the worst of which may give 
me back everything/’^ And yet one circumstance had lately 
disturbed him; until almost the close of his stay at Windsor 
he had been treated and served with all the etiquette of 
court; he dined in public, in the hall of state, under a canopy ^ 
the chamberlain, c^uire-carver, maitre-d’hotel, and cup- 

Pari.’ Hist at 123d; State Trials, iv. 1015—1067. 

> Herbert, 105. * Wliitelocke, HOS. 

* Leicester's Joumd ; Godwin, History of the Commoawetdtb, 000. 
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beaser performed tbmr aceustomed offices ia tib.e accustomed 
maaner; the cup: was presented to him kneding, the dishes 
were brought in eorer^ irere tasted^ and he eiy oyed with 
trmiquil gravity these solemn manifestationB of respect. All at 
<mc^ oh the reception of ^letter &om head-quarters, there was 
a total change ; the dishes were brought in uncovered by. 
soldiers, were no longer tasted,: none knelt to him, the habitud 
etiquette of the canopy completely ceased. Chiles bitterly 
grieved at this: The respect and honour denied me,*’ said 
**no sovereign prince ^ever wanted, nor even subjects of 
h%h degree, according to ancient practice; is there anytliing 
more contemptible than n deisq>ised prince?’ and to avoid this 
insalt he took his repasts in his owh room, almost alone, 
himself selecting two or three dishes from the.list presented 

On Friday, theiSth of January, a troop of Imrse a^^ared 
at Windsor, with Harrison at its Wd, appointed to remove 
the king; a coach and six waited in^ the ym!d.of the castle; 
Charles entered it, and a few hours after once more re- 
entered London and St. Jameses palace; surtounded on all 
sides by guardi^ with, two sentinels at the vexy door of his 
chamber, and HerberL who slept by his bed-side, alone to 
serve hinu® 

Next day; the 20tb^ towards noon,.the high court, assembled 
in a secret Siting in. the painted chamber,^^ arranged the final 
details of th^r t^; th^ had sc8rcel]r finished prayers, when 
it was announced that the king, caxri^ in a sedan between 
two ranks of soldiers, was at band; Cromwdl ran to the 
window, int turning round, pale, yet very animated: ^^My 
masters, he^ come — he is comer he cried; ^^and mbw we 
ate doindti^t great wotk that the whde nationwiKrbe full of;, 
ihereforeif lil^ire you to let us resolve h^ What ania^er we 
shail ^ king, when he comes bisfore us; for-the first 
qnestibn %he willask us will be, by wbat authority and com- 
missioii ^0 :do try him.” No one for awhile answered; at 
list litoyn^ said: In the name of the commons and! 

parliameill assembled, and of all the good people of England.” 

' ' 

, ^ * Herbert, 109. . 

s Herbe^ IfO; Biishwortb, ii. 4 , 1895; State Tfials, ▼. mi9; bailey’s 
etidenoe iif 'Hwrieon’s trial. ^ 

* Stats. !brial 4 ^ v. laOl ; sir Pnrbeck TeiB|»le*t eridimsa in tba tiial of 
Muuj Haytyn. 
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No objection was made, and the court proceeded in solemn 
order to Westminster haU, the lordrpisesidenti Bradshaw, ait 
their head, with thb sword and mace before him, preceded by 
sixteen officers armed with partisans. The president took 
his seat in a chair of crimson ydvet; below him was the clerk 
of the house, at a table with a rich Turkey covmr on which 
were placed the mace e^d sword; to the right and left, on 
seats of scarlet cloth, sat the members of th^ court; at the 
two extremities were men-at-arms, who stood somewhat in 
advance of the tribunal. The court having taken their seats^ 
the doors were opened and the crowd rushed in; silence 
bemg restored, and, the .act of the commons read which au 
thorized the court, the names were called over; there were 
sixty-nine members present Mr. sergeant,” said Bradshaw, 
“ bring in the prisoner.”^ 

TheiMi^ M(p6a^d^ under the guard ofcolmiel Hacker and 
thirty-two of|c^S a chair of crimson velvet was prepared 
for him at he advanced, cast a long, and severe look 

on the tribun^ sat down In the chair without removing his 
hat,8adderdy rose again, lotted behind hiin at the guard placed 
at the 1^, and tiie crowded spectators at the right of the haU, 
once more turned his eyes towards the judges, and then sat 
down amldlit universal silence. 

Bradshaw rose immediately: ‘‘.Charles Stuart, king of 
England,” said he, “ the commons ef England, assemble in 
parliament, taking notice of the effusion of blood in the land, 
which is fixed on you as the . aat|mr ofrit, and whereof you 
are guilfy, have resolved to bring you trialand judg* 
ment, and for this cause the trihanal is erected. Thecliarges 
will new'be read by the solicitor-general.” 

The attemeyrgeneral. Cook, then rose to speak: Silence!” 
said the kiii& touching him with bis cane on his shoulder. 
C<k>krturnedroand, sorprii^ and irritated; the head of the 
king’s cane fell offif a short but violent emotion appeared in 
his features; none of his servants were near enough to pick 
up the head of the cane for him; he stooped, took it up Mm* 
self, sat down, and Cook read , the act of accusation, which, 
imputing to the king all the evils arising, first from hia 

1 Mofltt of the facto of the king's trial are taken from two cotemporoty 
accounts inseiaed in the State Trials, iy, 080 — 1194, to which the eewHet ia 
referred once for fdl. 
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then from the. ivar, demanded that be should be 
pound to answer the charges brought against hiin, and that 
justice should be done upon him as a. t/rant| traitor^ and 
murderer. 

While this was reading, the king, still seated, looked Iran* 
quilly, sometimes on the judges, sometimes on the public; 
once, for a moment, he rose, turned bis back to the tribunal 
to look behind him, and sat down a^iin with an air at once 
of curiosity and indifference. He smled at the words 
. ^^Charles Stuaii;, tyrant, traitop, . a^d murderer,” but said 
nothing. 

When Cook had finished: Sir,” i^d Bradshaw to the 
king, ^‘you have heard the charge; the court awaits your 
answer.” 

The king: “ I do wonder for what cause yoti convene me 
here. But lateljr I was in the Isle of Wight, and tl^re I was 
treated with by mvers honourable persons, lords^and commons, 
as to a treaty of peace, and the treaty was nigh perfection. I 
' ^desire to know by what^authority I was Hurried, thence hither; 
I mean lawful authority, for there are many unlawful 

r >wers, such as that of highwaymen. I desi^ to know this, 
say, before I answer your charge. 

Bradshaw: ‘‘ If you had pleased to pay attenti<^ to what 
the court said to you on your arrival, you would know what 
that authority They desme you, in the name pf the Eng- 
lish people, of whom you were elected king, to answer.” 

The king: “ No, sir; this I deny.” 

Bradshaw: ‘^jlf you demur to t^ jurisdiction of the court, 
I must let you toow the court ovenmles your demurrer. You 
must plead, or 1|he court will take the charge pro confe$SQ” 
The king:, “ I tell you, England never was w elective 
kingdom; that jt has, b^n for more than a ihousapid years an 
hereditary kingdom. I^t me, then, know rpf^y' by what 
authority I am sunimoned here. There is^Ueut^ant-colonel 
Cobbett; ask him whether it was not by force he brought me 
from the Isle^of Wight. I will uphold, as much as any here, 
^he just priVi&^ges of the house of commons. But I see no 
lords here: the lords that should go to make up a 

parliament?^ A kiilg, also, is essential. Is this what you 
call bringing ;^e,king to his parliament?” ^ 

i State Tritiis, vi 1081 ; in Cook’s trinl, evidence by NuUcy. 
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Bradshaw: Sir, the court awaits from you a definitiTe 
answer. If what'll tell you of our authority is not suiOBlcient 
for you, it is sufficient for us; we know it is founded on 
the authority of Ood and of the kingdom.^’ 

The king: ** It is neither my opinion nor yotqrs that is to 
decide.” 

Bradshaw: “ The court have heard you; you will be dis- 
posed of according to their Orders. T^e away the prisoner. 
The court adjoui^ to Monday next.” 

The court retired^ the king departed with the same escort 
that brought him- .As he got up, he looked at the sword 
placed upon the table: do not fear that,” said he, point- 
ing to it with his caiie. h^ went downstairs, a few voices 

were heard to cry— Justice^ justice!” but afar greater num- 
ber Shoub^— ‘‘ God 8&ve the king! God save your majesty!” 

On ihe Monday, at the sitting of the court sixty two 
members hmhg ^present, the court commanded that entire 
silence shoui^ he bbserved^ under pain of imprisonment ; but, 
nevertheless, Whi^ the king arrived he was hailed with loud 
acclamations! ' Th^ same discussion was renewed on both 
sides with cquhl pertinacity. Sir,” Bradshaw at length 
said, nejfher.you nor any one else will be allowed to dis- 
pute the jurisdiction of this <k)urt; they sit here by the 
supreme authority of the nation, the commons assembled in 
paidiament to whom your ancec^ms ever were, and to w^hom 
you are, accountable.” ^ . 

The king: By your favour, show me one precedent.” 

Bradshaw rose an^ly, and said: Sir, we sit not here to 
answer your questions. Plead to the charge; guilty, or not 
guilty?*** ' ^ ^ 

The king: You have not heard my reasons.” 

Bradshaw: you have no reasons to give against the 

highest of ajkjtiri^ctions.** 

The king: ‘^Then show me this jurisdiction, in Which 
reason is not heat* d.” 

Bradslmw: Sir, we show it to you here; it is the com- 
mons of England. Sergeant, t^e away the prisoner!*’ 

The king turned suddenly round towards the people, and 

1 State Trials, v. 1086, in tbe trial of tlie regicides, and porticulorly in that 
•f Cook ; John Heme’s eTideuce. 
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laid: Remember tiiat tbe king of Engiatfid being 

net permitted to give Ms reasons for tbe Hbl:^ of the ' 
people!” and an almost general^ery arose: ^^ 6od sage the 
king!”! 

The next mtting, on the 28rd of January, esdiibited the 
same scenes; the sympathy of the people for the king became 
daily more earnest; in gain did ^^e irritated officers and 
solffiers shout the menacing cry of Justice! Execution!” 
the intimidated crowd ’Wc^e silent finr^ moment; but, upon 
some fresh incident, ' forgot their tdaim God saye 

the king !” echoed on all sides. It was even heard among the 
troops: on the 2Srd, as the king was leaving after the rising of 
the court, a soldierofthe guard cried aloud, Sire, God bless 
you!” An officer struck Mxnwith Ms cane. Sir,” said the king, 
^‘the punishment exceeds the offence.”^ At the saini^time 
Irepresentations were sent froni abroad; and proceedings 
taken, not very formidable, it is true, and most of them 
not very urgent, but still fanning t^^ame of public indigna- 
tion. The French minister delivered, to'^the commons (Jan. 3) 
a letter from the queen, Henrietta-Maria, soliMting permission 
to come and join her husband, eilher to persuade him to yield 
to their wishes or to give' him the consolations 0^ affection.^ 
Theprince of Wales wrote to Fairfax'and to 4he council of 
officers, in the.hope of awakening in- their breasts some feel- 
ing of loyally.^ The Scottish commissioners officially pro- 
tested in the home of that kingdom, against all that was going 
on (Jan. 6 aiM 22).® The early arrival of an extraordinary 
embassy from the States, sent to interpose in the king’s 
favour, was announced; already John Cromwell, an officer 
in the service of the Dtitch, and cousin to. OHverf %a8 in 
London, besetdng the Heutenant-geheral with iShadt threat- 
ening repr^ai^es.® The printing of a manust^t^ enfrtled 
Royal the production, it wassaid, of the-kazig Mmself, 
and of a nature to excite an msurrection for Ms d^iverance, 
was discovered and its publication stopped.^ Oh all sides, in 

1 state Tiids, 4 1086. • Herbert, 114 > Clavendoa; ih. 368. 

^ •Pari. Hist. iiL 1277, &c. 

• Banks, Cmca^JcRriew, &c., 103 ; Mark Nable, Memoirs of the Protee* 
toral House, 4 60. 

^ The famous Bifcwv BirviXueu. ^ 
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great olwtacles, at least eew caosea of fermenta* 
tion arose, would assuredly disappear, the repubK* 

cans prosdsed tihei^ soon the queadon should 

be put to an wl i -but which, so long as it remained in 
suspense rehdaredi^m^^ inore embarrasBing and 

perilous. 

They resolfed' to r?inlieve themselres ^at once fram ilds 
situation, to cut id)M ficcrther debate, ^ and that the^hiii^ 
should only; appearmgei&L to receive his sentence. Whether 
£t»n a lingeriiig req^t &r legal forms, or to produce^ if re« 
quired, new,proo& of Charles’s bad faith in the negotiationff, 
die court employed die 24di and 25th in coUecdng evidence 
from diirty^two witnesseek On the 25tlv at the dose of dmir 
sitdngii and almost ^eithout any discussion, they voted 
Idng^s^condeidnaticm as a tyranl^ traitor/mmderer, and enemy 
to the country. Scott, bforfyn, Harrison, Xisle, Say, Ireton, 
and Love, were charged to draw up the sentence. There 
^were only present that day. On the 26th, 

sixty-two inembers :bdiig ^assembled with dosed doors, the 
form of the eeninnce was.<4sterinined upon after some discus- 
sion. The court adjourned to the following day, then to pro- 
nounce it. > On the 27th, at .noon> after >two hours’ conference 
in the pamted ^dmmber, die sitting began, according to cus- 
tom, by calliiig;6ver the namesf^^^^W^ Fairfax’s was called. 
‘‘He has too mucb^it'to be here!” exdainied the voice of a 
woman from the gallery. After a moment’s surprise and 
hesitation, the. derk proceeded; sixty-seven .meml^rs were 
present. When . the king, entered the hall, a violent cry of 
‘lExecutioni^ Justice! Execution r was rai^. Thesd^ei^ 
were^^Wsiy exdj^, Axtell, who commanded them, animatii^ 
their a^ew groups scattered here mid there about the 

hall joihM jnd^ dw but the crowd was silent and 
in toastdra^^ 

‘‘Sir,” add the to Bradshaw, before he sat down, 
“I shall' ask to sped: a word; X hope I shall not give you 
occasion to interrupt me.” 

Bradshaw: ‘‘ You Jbdl’ answer w first Iktentp 

the court:” 

The king: “ Sir, by your favour, I desire tp be >heaxd»^ ifc 
is but a laord. An immediate ju^ment ” 



Bradshaw: *VSir, you shall he heard in fit time; you must 
first hear the court.” 

The king: Sir, I deidre . * . • what I have to say is con- 
cerning that which the court is^ I think, about to pronounce; 
imd it is not easy, sir, to recall a predpilate judgment.” 

Bradshaw: You will be hea^ sir, , before judgment m 
passed. Till then you must abstain from speaking.” 

On hearing this promise some serenity re-appeared on the 
king’s countenance; he sat down: Bradshaw went on: 

Gentlemen, it is well known to you all that the prisoner 
here at the bar has several times been brought before the 
comst to answer a charge of high treason and other great 
crimes, brought against him in the name of the people of 
England — ^ 

^^It’s a lie! Not one^ half of them,” cried the same voice 
which had answered at the name , of Fairfax: Where are 
they or their consents? Olivar CJromwell is a traitor!” 

The whole assembly was startled: all eyes were turned 
towards the gallery. Down with the w — cried Axtell; 
** shoot them!” The speaker was soon found to be lady 
Fairfax.! 

A general excitement arose: the soldiers^ though numer- 
ously interspersed with the crowd, and ,using Uttle”ceremony, 
had much di^culty in repressing it: order brin^ at lengA 
somewhat re<^stablished,. Bradshaw recited the king’s obsti- 
nate refusal to answer te the charge, tha notoriety of the 
crimes imputid to him, and then declared that the court were 
agreed as to ^e sentence, but consented before pronouncing 
it, to hear the prisoner’s defence, provided he would desist 
from denying. their jurbdiction. • 

I ask,” ^d the king, to be heard in the printed cham- 
ber, by the lo^s and commons, on a proposal which is of far 
peater in^rtance to the peace of the kingdom and the 
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to think that hb wishod to abdicate the crown in fayour of his 
'son. But whatever it might be that he intended^ the per- 
plexitj of the court was extreme; the party, notwithstanding 
their triumph, did not feel itself in a position either to lose 
time or to run fresh hasBardSr among the judges themselves, 
some indecision was perceptible. To escape the peril, Brad- 
shaw maintained that the Mug’s request was only a trick still 
to escape the jurisdiction of the court; a long and dose debate 
took place between them on this subject. Charles again and 
again insisted, more and more urgently, on being heard; but 
on each occasion the soldiers round him became more and 
more noisy and abusive; some lit their pipes and blew the 
smoke towards him; others murmured in coarse terms at 
the slowness of the trial; Aktell laughed and joked aloud. 
In vain did the king several' times turn towards them, and 
sometimes by gesture, sometimes by words seek to obtain a > 
few moments of attention or at least of silence; he was an- 
swered by the cries: ‘^Justice! Execution!” At length, 
deeply agitated, ahnost beside himself: ** Hear me! hear me!” 
he cried, in passionate accents; tibie same shouts were re- 
newed:^ suddenly an unexpected movement exhibited itself 
among the judges. Colonel Downs, one of the members of 
the court, n^ame violently agitated and sought to rise from 
his chair; in vain did the oolteague on each side, Cawley and' 
colonel Wanton, seek to keep him doWn, and compose him: 

“ Have we hearts of stone?” he said; are we men?” “ You 
will ruin us and yourself,” said Cawley. ‘‘No matter,” re- 
plied Downs, “ if I die for it, I must do it.” On hearing this, 
Cromwell, who sat beneath him, suddenly turned round: 
“ Colonel,” said he, “are you yourself? What. mean you? 
Can’t yoii be quiet?” “Sir,” answered Downs; “no, I can- 
not be quiet;” and immediately rising, he said to the presi- 
dent: “ My lord; I am not satisfied to give my consent to this 
sentence, and.have reairans td offer to you against it, and I 
desire the^ court may af^oum to hear m^ and deliberate.” 
“ If any one of the court,” gravely answered Bradshaw, “ be 
unsatisfied, the court must adjourn;” and they all imme- 
diately passed into an adjoining room. 

They were no sooner there than Cromwell roughly assailed 

^ State Trials, v. 1150, 1151 ; in Axtell’s Trial. 
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•the eolonel, npbrai^Uxig him ibr the diMcolty end oonfuskm 
in^whic^ he wasinvolfii^ theceii^ Downs defended him^ 
«elf with agitation, alleging that perhaps tibe king’s proposals 
would be satisfiustory, that^ after idl, what ihej had sought, 
what they still sougH wme good and scdidl guarantees; that 
they ought not to refuse, w^out knowing what they w&re, 
those which the king wished to offer; that tiiey owed4t to him 
afhlenst to hear him, and to respe(^ ;m his person, the ordi*^ 
nary rides of common justice. Cromwell heard vhim^ with 
rude impatience, moring round and round him, and inter* 
rupting him at every word: ‘‘At last,” said he, “we see 
what great reason the gentleman had to put such a tnonble 
and dbturbance upon us; sure, he doth not know that he hath 
to do with the hardest hearted man that Hves np^ the earth. 
However, it is not fit that the court should be hindered ftom 
thdr duty by one peevish man. The bottom x>£ all this in 
known; he would fain save Ms old master; let us, without 
more ado, go back and do our duty.” In vain did colonel 
Harvey and some others support the opinion of, Downs; the 
discussion was speedily repressed; in half an hour, the court 
returned to the hall, and Bradshaw declared to the king that 
th^ rejected his proposition.^ ’ 

Charles seemed quite overcome,, and »8n6wed*^the applies* 
tion but hesitatingly; “If you have nothii^ more to say,”* 
said Braddtaw, “we shall proceed "to sentrace.” “ Sir, I 
have nothing more to say,” replied the king; “ but 1 shall 
df»ire that what I have said may be entered.” Bradshaw, 
without antiwering, told Mm he was about to hear Ms sen- 
tence; but before having it read, jhe addressed to the king a 
long speech^ a solemn a^ogy for the conduct of pipdiamenlv 
in whicMaS the king’s faults were set forth, endmlihe evils 
of tiie civil war cast upon him alone^ since Ms i^uny 
had made resistance a duly as well as a necessity. His lan- 
guage was stem, bitter, but grave, gpdiy, &ee finm insult, 
the result conviction evidently prrfoand, though blended 
with soiiMn^t of vindictive emotion. ^The king Mstened 
without fihtttopting hiin,..grave as Mmselfi Ye^ as the 

speech iMit its ccmelusion, a vitible aviation took 

?' . 

1 StatelTriak, ▼. 1107, 1005, 1011, 1018; in the ^als of Hairej, 
llohert Lilfbnn^ Downes, and Wayte, and from the naaaiiTe of the ae- 
ed themselns, * < 
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possession of him; as $90n ss Bradshaw stopped, he attempted 
to speak. Bradshaw opposed it, and gare orders to the clerk 
to read the sentence; when he had done: The sentence now 
read and published/* he said, ** is the act, sentence, judgment, 
imd resolution o£ih& wh^ coinrt;” and the whole court stood 
up in sign of assent, Sir,** suddenly exclaimed the king, 

“ will you hear me a word?” 

Bradshaw : ** Sir, you are not to Vh heard after the sen* 
p tence.” 

The king: " No, sir?” 

Bradshaw: No, sir, by your favour. Guards, withdraw 
the prisonerl” > 

The king: I may speak after sentence, by your favour, 
sir; I may speak after my sentence, ever. By your favour.” 

Hold*!” said Brad^aw.) *^The sentence, sir, 1 say, sir, 

X do am not suffered to speak: expect what justice other 

people will have!” 

The soldiers here surrounded him, and removing him from 
the bar, carried him with violence to the place where his 
sedan waited for him; as . he went down the stairs, he had to 
endure the grossest insidis; some threw thdr lighted pipes' in 
his way; others blew the sm^e of their tobacco in his face; 
all cried close to hfta, Justice! execution Yet the people 
still mixed up with ^^e cries, the shout, God save your 
majesty! God deliver your majesty from the hands of your 
enemies!” and till he had seated ^himself in the sedan, the 
bearers stood with their hats off, notwithstanding Axtcll’s 
orders to the contrary, who even struck them for their dis* 
obedience. They set out for Whitehall; the troops lined each 
side of tte road; before the shops, at every door, every 
window, was a crowd of people, most of them silent, 
some weeping, others praying aloud for the king. Every few 
minutes, the soldiers, to (^ebrate their triumph, renewed the 
cry, ** Justi^! Justice! ^Execution!” But Charles had re- 
gained his accustomed^ serenity; and, too proud to believe in 

' 1 State Trials, v. 1151, in Axtell's trial. A witness deposed, on the trial 
of Augustin Garland, one of the judges, that he hod seen hiin at the foot of 
the stairs spit in the king's face. Qaxlai^ absolutely denied it, and the 
judges did not insist. Herbert, who accompanied the king, does not 
mention it either. I have not, therefore^ thought proper to mention it S3> 
authentic, thou^ Warwick, who had almost all the details inseried in his 
memoirs from bishop Juxon, expressly affirms it. . ' 
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the sincerity of their hatred, said, as he came out of the chair: 

Poor souis, for a piece of money they would do so for their 
commanders!”^ 

As soon as he arrived at Whitehidl; Hark ye!” said he 
to Herbert, my nephew, the prince elector, and some other 
lords that love me, will endeavour to see me, which 1 would 
take in good part, but my time is short and •precious, and 1 
am desirous to improve it the best I may; 1 wish to employ 
it in preparation; 1 hope they will not ti^e it ill, that none 
have access to me but my children. , The best office they 
can now do me is to pray for mA” He asked to see his 
younger children, the princess Elizabeth and the duke of 
Gloucester, who had remained in charge of parliament, and 
Juxon, bishop of London, of whom he had already, through 
the intervention of Hugh Peters, obtained religious assistance. 
Both requests were granted. Next day, the 28th, the bishop 
went to St. James’s, whither Charles had been transfeixed; 
when he saw the Hng,, he burst into an agony of grief: 
“Leave off this, my lord,” sfud Charles; “ we liave not time 
for it; let us thinx of our great work, and prepare to meet 
that great Gk)d, to whom, ere long, ^ I am to give an account 
of myself. 1 hope 1 shall do it with peace, and that you will 
assist me therein. We will not talk' of these rogues, in whose 
hands I ai^ they thirst after my blood, and they will have 
it, and God’s wiU be done! 1 thank God,^ I heartily forgive 
them; and 1 will talk of them no more.” He passed the rest 
of the day in pious, conference with the bishop; it was with 
great di:^ulty he' obtained permission to be left alone in his 
room, where, at first, coloneLHacker had posted two soldiers; 
and, as it was, all the while Juxon was with him,‘^tii6 door 
was opened every few minutes by the sentmel bn duty, to 
make sure that the king was there. As he had anticipated, 
his nephew the prince-elector, the duke of Eichmond, the 
marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southa^ton ^d Lindsey, 
and other old servants, came to see him; buf'he did not 
receiye):hem. Mr. Seymoui*, a gentleman in the service of the 
prince |6f Wales, arrived the same day from the Hague, ^ 

1 Statl l^^O; Hertiert, Memoirs, 114. 

3 Acec^i^, to TomUnson's eTidence (State Trials, v. 1170), it was on 
the day of liia^eath, and at Whitehall, that the king recein^d Mr. Seymour; 
1 have f<dlowl§ Herbert's account — ^Memoirs, ut sup. 
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bearer of a letter from the prince; the king ordered him to be 
admitted, read the letter, threw it into the tire, gave hia 
answer to the messenger, and sent him away immediately. 
Next day, the 29th, almost at dawn of day, the bishop 
retuimed to St. Jame^s. Morning praye.r over, the king pro* 
duced a box, containing bnd^en crosses of the order of St. 
George and of the garta^: " Ton see,” he said to Juxon, all 
the wealth now in my power to give my “two childi’en.” The 
? children wei^e then brought to him; on seeing her father, the 
princess Elizabeth, twelve years old, burst into tears; the 
duke of Gloucqj^ter, who was only eight, wept also when 
he saw his sister weeping; Charles took them upon his knees, 
divided bis jewels between them, consoled his daughter, 
gave her advice as to the bookd she was to read to strengthen 
Herself against popeiy, charged her to tell her brothers that he 
had forgiven his enemies, her mother that in thought ho had 
ever been with her, and that to the last hour he loved her as 
dearly as on their marriage day; then turning towards the 
little duke: “ My dear heart,” he said, “ they will soon cut 
off thy father’s head.” The child looked ai him fixedly and 
earnestly: “ Mark, child, what I say; they will cut off my 
head, and perhaps make Ikee king; bjat mark what 1 say, 
thou must not be l^g so long as thy brothei's Charles and 
James live, but they, will cut off thy brothers’ heads if they 
can catch them; and thine, too, they will cut off at last! 
Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by them.” 

I will be torn in pieces first!” replied ;the child, with great 
emotion. Charles fervently kissed him, put him down, kissed 
his daughter, blessed them both, and called upon God to 
bless them; ^then suddenly rising: ** Have them taken away,” 
he said to Juxoii;:the children sobbed aloud; the king, stand* 
ing with his head pressed against the window, tried to sup* 
press his tears; the door opened, the children were going 
out, Charles ran from the window, took them again in his 
arms, blesseffthem once more, and at last tearing himself 
from their caresses, fell upon his knees and began to pray 
with the bishop and Herbert, the only witnesses of this 
deeply painful scene.' 

On the some morning the high court had met, and ap* 

I Bushwortb, ii. 4, 1398 * Joumala^ Commons, Jaa. SiD 
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pointed the execution to place next daj, January t30, 
between ten and five o’clock; but when it b^iune necessaty 
to sign the fatal order, it was with great daffieulty the com* 
aaisBioners could be got together; in vain two or three of the 
most determined sto^ outside the dbor, stopped such of their 
oolleagues as were passing by towards the house of commons, 
and cdled upon them to come and affix their names.^ Several 
even of those who liad voted for the condemnation kept out of 
the way, or expressly refused to sign. Cromwell himself, gay, ^ 
noisy, daring as eyer, gave way to his usual coarse Imffoonery ; 
after having signed himself— he was the tll|j^ to do so— he 
smeared with ink Henry Martyn’s face who sat by him, and 
who immediately did the same to him. Colonel ingeddsby, 
his cousin, who had been appoint^ a member of the couitv 
but had never taken his seat, accidentally cam&into the hall: 

This time,” said CromweB, " he shall not escape;*^ and, 
laughing aloud, he seized Ingoldsby, and with, the assistance 
of a few other members, put the pen between liis fingers, 
and guiding his hand, obliged him to'sign.? Fifty^nine sig« 
natures were at last collected; many; > either from agitation 
or design, such mere scrawls that it was almost impossible to 
make them out. The order was addrmed to ^lonel Hacker, 
colonel Huncks, and lieutenant Phayre, ,Mrho were charged to 
see to the. execution. Hitherto.^ the ambassadors extraordi** 
nary fron^ the States, Albert . Joachim and Adrien Pauw, 
who hadbeen»fiye days in London, had vainly solicited an 
audience of parliament; neither their offieied request, nor 
their private applications to Faiir&x, Cromwell, and. some 
other offi(iers, h^ obtained it for them. They were sud- 
denly infotoied, about one o’clocl^ that th^y wOtdd be re- 
ceived at two by the lord^ at three by thoicommons. They 
went immediately, and delivered their miiSBi^e; an answer 
was pronused them, and as they returned^ to their lodgings 
they saW' commencing, in front of Whitehall, the preparations 
for thevexecution. They had received visimftom tlw French 
and Splash ambassadors, but neither would join in their pro* 
ceedii^i tbe first satisfi^ himself wiih protesting, that for a 

I. Trials, t. 1S19 ; Thomas Wayte's trial. 

* Hanjil, We of CromweU, 201 ; Mark Noble's Memoirs df the Froftse^ 
loral Howe, 4% 
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done all in his poira to aYcartit; the other said he had not 
yet received orders taom his coo^ to interfere in the matter^ 
though he every hour expected them. Next day> the dOth, 
about twelve, a second interview with Fair&x^ in the house 
of his seeretaay, gave the Dutch ambassadors a gleam of hope; 
the general had been moved by their representations, and^.; 
seeming at length resolved to rouse himself from his inaction, 
^ promised to immediately to Westminster, to solicit at least 
a reprieveii But as they left him, before the very house in. 
which they had conver^d with him, they met a body of 
cavalry^ cl^ring the wayV ^ the avenues to Whitehall, all 
thea^acent streeto, were equally dlled with them; on all 
sides they heard it said that everything was ready, and that 
the kin^ would soon arrive. 

And so it was : early in the moming, in a room at White- 
hall, beside the bed from which Ireton and Harrison had not 
yet risen, Cromwell, Hacker, Himcks, Axtell, and Phayre 
had assembled to draw up the last act of this fearful 
proceeding, the order to the executioner . Colonel,’’ said 
Cromwell to Hiiucks, is you who ‘ must write and 
sign it.” Himcks obstiiiately refused: What a stubborn 
grumbler}” smd Ci^lvdl. Cobuel Hunc^” said Axtell, 

1 am ashamed of jrou; the ship is now coming into the har- 
bour, and will you strike sail before we come to anohorP* 
Himcks persist^ in his rcBisal; Cromwell, muttering between 
his teeth, sat down, wrote the order himsdf and presented it te 
colonel Hacker, who signed it without objection.^ 

Nearly at the same moment, after four hours’ profound 
sleep CliffiaAcs left hie bed: “ I have a gr^ work to do this 
day,” he saM to Pbrbert; ** 1 must get up immediately;” and 
he sat down at his dressing-table. Herbert^ in his agitarion, 
combed his hair whh less care than usual: pray you,” 

r ' Thsae deta&a aie titai Arom the conespondenee^ of the ambossadoM 
themselm wiUi the Statee, of whieh a translation ie appended to the present 
volame. They proTe how dotththd, notwithstanding Herbert's narradTe, 
whom in other respects M>. Godwin is wrong in disbelieving, is the anec- 
dote niter which almost all the histoiiaiui have related that lieton and 
Kairison had passed the time in prayers to conceal from him. 

adUit wail going on. ^ ^ V 

« State ftials, t. Ild8-*1180; AxteU and Haeket^s trial. 
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md the king, *^thoagh my head be 
on my shoulders, take the same pains it as usudf . 
let me be as trim to-day as may be; this is my second 
marriage day; for before night I hope to be espoused 
to my blessed Jesus.” As he was dressing, he a^ed to 
have a shirt on more than ordinary: *^The season is 
so sharp,” he said, “ as may make me shake,, which some 
obseirers will imagine proceeds from fear. 1 would have no 
such imputation; Ifear not death; death is not terrible to 
^ me. I bless my God I am prepared.” At daybreak the 
; bishop arrived and commenced the holy service; as he 
was reading, in the 27th chapter of the gospd according 
to St. Matthew, the passion of Jesus Clnist, the king asked 
him: lord, did you choose this chapter sis being 

applicable to my present condition?” “ May it please your 
majesty,” said the bishop, is the proper lesson for the 
day, as the calendar indicates.” The king appeared deeply 
‘ affected, and continued his prayers with even greater fervour* 
Towards ten, a gentle knock was heard at the door; Herbert 
did not stir; a second knock %yas heard, ratber louder, but 
still gentle: “Go and see who is there,” said the king: it 
was colonel Hacker: “Let him come in,” said the king. 
“ Sir,” said the colonel, with a low and half-trebling vbice, 
“it is tinwr to go to Whitehall; but yoti will have some 
further time to rest there.” “ I wiU go directly,” answered 
Charles; “ leave me.” Hacker went out: the king occupied 
a few moments more in mental prayer; then, taking the 
bishop by, the hand: “Come,” said he, “let us go; Herbert, 
open the door, Hacker is knocking again;” and^^'went 
down into the park, through which he was to jpij^eed to 
Whitehall! 


Several companies of infantry were drawn up there, form- 
ing a double line on each side of liis way; a detachment of 
hdberdiers mai*ched on before, with banners flying; the 
drums ^at; not a voice could be beard for the noise. On the 
right op the king was the bishop; on the left, uncovered, 
colonel f Tomlinson, the officer in command of the guard, 
whom CharlcS^touched by . his attentions, had requested not 
to leave him ^ the last moment. He talked with him, on 
the way, of^his funeral, of the persons to whom wished the 
care of it io be entrusted, his couiftenance serene, his eye 



beioning^ & walking even faater than the troops^ 

and blaming thdr sldwness. . One of the officers on ser* 
vice, doubtl^ thinkinj^ to agitate him, asked him whether 
he had not concurred with the late duke of Buckingham in the 
death of the king his ;{kther: Friend,” answered Charles, 
with gentle contempt, if I had no other sin, I speak it with 
reverence to ‘God’s nfigesty, I assure thee I should never ask 
him pardon.”* Arrived at Whitehall he ascended the stairs 
with a light step, passed through the great gallery into his 
bed-room, where he was left alone with the bishop, who was 
preparing, to administer the sacrament. Some independent 
zniftisters, Nye and Goodwin among others, came and knocked 
at the door, saying, that they wisli^ to offer their services to 
the king: The king is at prayers,” answered Juxon: they 
still insisted. “Wellj then,” said Charles to the bishop, , 
thank them from' me for the tender of themselves, but tell 
them plainly, that they that so often * causelessly prayed 
against me, shall not pray with me in this agony. Tliey 
may, if they please, Til thank them for it, pray for me.” 
They retired; the kin§ knelt,' received the communion from 
the hands of the bishop, then rising with cheerfulness: ‘‘ Now,” 
said he,, "^ipt^the rogues come; I have heartily forgiven 
them, and am prepared for all I am to undergo.” His dinner 
had been prepared; he declined taking any: ‘‘Sire,” said 
Juxon, “your mfgesty«has long been fasting; it is cold; per- 
haps on the scafibld some faintness “ You are right,” 

said the king, and he took a piece of bread and a glass of 
wine. It was now one o’cjbck: Hacker knocked at the door; 
Juxoi^^d Herbert fell on their knees: “ Rise, my old friend,” 
said Cities, bolding out liis hand to the bishop. Hacker 
knocked again; Charles Ordered the door to be opened: “ Go 
on,” said he, follow you.” He advanced through the 
banqueting hall, still between a double rank of soldiers; a 
multitude of men and women, who had rushed in at the peril 
of their lives, stood motionless behind the guard, praying for 
the king as he passed, uninterrupted by the soldiers, them- 
selves quite silent. At the extrexnity of the hall an opening 
made in the wall led straight upon the scaffold, which was 
hung with black; two men, dressed as sailors and masked, stood 


> Warwick, 342. 
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bytbe axe. The king 8te|iped out^ md look* 

ing around for l^e peofl^ tp address iheax; but the troops 
ocoupied the whole spaoeyso that none oould approach: .Ite 
turtied towards Juxon and Tondinscm: ea&not be heard 

by many but yourselves,” he said, therefore to you I will 
^dress a few words;” and he d^vered to them a short 
speech winch he had prepared, grave and calm, even to 
coldness, its sole purport being to show that he had acted 
rights ^at contempt of the rights of the sovereign was 
the true cause of the people’s misfortunes, that the people 
ought to have no share in the government, that upon Ibis 
condition alone would the country regain peace andr its 
liberties. While he was speaking, some one touehed the 
axe; he turned round hastily, saying: ‘‘Do not spoil tl^e axe, 

, it would hurt me more;” and again, as he was about to con- 
clude his address, some one else again approaching it: “ Take 
care of the axe, take care!” he repeated, in an agitated tone. 
The most profound silence prevailed: he put a silk cap upon 
his head, and addressing the executioner, said: “ Is my hair in 
the way?” “I beg your mi^esty to put it under your cap,” 
replied the man, bowing. The king, with the belp of the 
bishop) did so. “ I have on my side agood caugs and a mer- 
dful God!” he said to his veneo^le secant* ^ Juxon; “Yes, 
sire, there is but one stage more:' it isv^uQ of> trouble ^and 
anguish, bit it is a very short one; and cqn&idcr, it will cany 

S I a^at way; it will cawy you from to beavenl” 
e king; “ 1 go from a corruptible to an incomptible 
crown, where 1 shall have no trouble>to fear!” and, tuning 
towards « the executioner: “ Is xny right?” cS 

his cloak and George, and gave the G^rge te J&ccj^&ySng: 
“ Bemember.”^ He then took off Ms coat, put Ms cloak 
again, imd looking at the block, said to idle executioner: 
“ ]^ace 4 t so it maybe fiim.” " It is ftrm, air ” The king: 
** I willi w a short prayer, and when I hold 005. my hands, 
then.. 4 ;”. 

He meditation, murmured a few words to Mmself,^ 

raised l]|gi eyes to heaven, knelt down, and laid his head upon 
the bkw; ^^iti^^^Cxecutioner touched his hair to put it still 
fartii6r <ljaid|r his cap; the king thought he was going to 

Mt was nerer known to what tb^king tiluded. 





ifltrike; « Wait for the mgsd»^ he said. " I shall wait for it, 
air, with the good pleasore of yoor mi^estj.’’ Obi a^miIlate 
tiie king heid out hands; the eacecuttoner straek; the 
head feU at a blow: * This is the head of a traitor!’’ cned 
he, holding it up to the |»eopl6; a long deep groan arose fnnii 
the multitude; many persons rushed to the scaffold to dip 
their handkerchiefs in the king’s blood. Two troi^ of 
horse adrandi^ in different directions, slowly dtapecsed 
the crowd. Tim scaffold being cleared, the body was itkm 
away: it was already enclosed in the c^S&n. when Cromwell 
desired to see it; he looked at it attentively, and, raising the 
he^, as if to make sure that it was indeed seve^ from the 
body; This,” ho said, was a well-constituted firame^and 
which promised a long life*.”^ 

The coffin remain^ exposed fbr seven days at Whitehdl; • 
an immense concQturse pressed round the door, but few ob- 
tained leoveto go in. .On the 6th of February, by order of 
the aioQonpnB, it was delivered to Herbert and Millay, with 
authority to bury it in Windsor castle, in St. George’s chapel, 
where Henry the Fighth lies. The juroeession was decent, 
though wi^out poi^; six hcnrses covered with black cloth 
drew the d^aise; feur coCches followed, two of which, jJso 
hung with bladic dM, conveyed the king’s latest servants,* 
those who had flffiowed^hsm to the Isle of Wight Next 
day, the 8th, 'Witfi^ the consent of the commons, the duke of 
Bichmond, Ihe'hianluis of Hertfbrd, the earls of Southampton 
and Lindsey, and bishop Juxon, arrived at Windsor, to assist 
at the^ they h^ engraved on the coffin these words: 

only:*#!^' 

CHAELES, BEX, 

1648 .* 

As th< 9 ^weremiQ 0 vix^ the body from the interior of thecastle 
to the cha|ml, the weather, hitherto clear and serene, changed 
all at once: snow feU in abundance; it entirely covered the 
black velvet pall, and the king’s servants, with a melancholy 
satisfaction, viewed in this sudden whiteness of their unhappy 

* Noble, i. 118. 

* Old Style^ The English year, not being as yet regulated hy the Gregs- ; 
lian Calendar, then began on the S4th of March ; January 30th, 1648, ths 
day of Charles’s death, corresponds with onr i)th of February, 1649. 

ff2 
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master’s coffin, a symbol of his innocence. On the arrival of 
the procession at the place selected for sepulture, bishop 
Juxon was preparing to officiate according to the rites of the 
English church, but Whychcott, the j^ovemor of the castle, 
would not permit this: “ The liturgy decreed by parliament,’* 
he said, *Ms obligatory for the king as for all.’’ They sub- 
mitted; no religious ceremony took place, and the coffin being 
lowered into the vault, all left the chapel, and the governor 
closed the door. The house of commons called for an account 
of the expense of the obsequies, and allowed five hundred 
pounds to pay for them. On the day of the king’s death, 
before any express had left London, they published an ordi- 
nance, declaring whomsoever should proclaim in his stead 
and as his successor “Charles Stuart his son, commonly 
called prince of Wales, or ‘any other person whatsoever, a 
traitor.”' On the 6th Eebruaiy, after a long discussion, 
and notwithstanding a division of twenty-nine to forty- 
four, the house of lords was solemnly abolished.^ Finally, 
the next day, the 7th, a decree was adopted, running thus: 
“ It hath been found by experience, and this house doth de- 
clare, that the office of a king, in this nation, and to have the 
power thereof in any single person, is unnecessary, burthen- 
some, and dangerous to the liberty, safety, and public interest 
of the people of this nation, and therefore ought to be abo- 
lished;”* and a new great seal w;aS engraved,^ bearing on 
one side a map of England and Ireland, with the arms of the 
two countries; and on the reverse, a representation of the 
house of commons sitting, with this inscription, suggested by 
Heniy Martyn; “ The first year of liberty restorip by the 
blessing of God, 1648.” 

1 PmI. Hist. iii. 1281. * Ib. 1284. « Ib. 1285. 

* The order Tvas given as early as the 9th of February; Pari. Hist. iii. 
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Sym^fM of tJie Spirit of (OppoiUiott and Liberty in the reign 
ofElizabelh* 

In the month of Novemjber, 1570, Mr. Peter Wentworth, a member of the 
house of commott8,hai!h^^]xieide a speech in defence of the privileges of the 
house, and espeoiisil^'th^ WUb'eilf of speech, was arrested by order of the 
qneen, and m^erwent .hai^ito a>oommUtee of the house, on which sat several 
privy councillOiS,. the foUowiit^-' enaminaUon, a curious record of the spirit 
of independence which began thimaiiifbst itself at this time, and of the ap- 
probation whi<dithe very ni«ft sntri^ the task of repressing it, felt 

themselves ooiap^cd-tQ aeobrd it^- 

CoMMiXTBB^ ^Vhere i,s youn- late, speech you promised to deliver in 
writing? * . 

Wnahrwoa«s» Here it is, and I deliver it npon two conditions : first, that 
yon shtidl. peruse it. afir, and if you. can find any want of good will to my 
prince atti^tate in any pact thereof, let me apswer all aa if I had uttered all. 
The aedMl is, that you shall deUver it. unto the queen’s majesty; if her 
nuyesty, of hfir ';p|iv7 oonncil^ ban find any want of love to ^r ma* 

^sty or thb^ imte therein, Jao lat met answer it^ 

CoMJcmnru Wh wUl dSal wh^Lno more than yon uttered in the house. 

WENXwna^ l^bhr. :hoaQU»;eaimot refuse to deUver it to her majesty; 
for I do send it to her heart and mind, knowing it will do 

her rntyesty good ; it will hurt no mask but myself. 

CoMMiTTBS. Seeing your< desire is to have ua deUver it to her nn^sty, 
we will deUver it. 

Wbxtwobth. I huml^. seqtkire your honours to do so. 

[Then, the speech being read, they went.on;] 

CoMMixTBB* Here you have uttered certain rumours of queen’s man 
jesty : where and when heard you them ? 

Wbbiwobxh. If your honours ask me as councillors to her majesliyt' 
yon shall pardon me— I will make you no answer. 1 wiU de no euoh h^nif^ 



to ^e, place from whence 1 came, fori am now no private person, I am a 
pal>lie, and a couueiUor to the whole state in that place, where it is lawfhl 
for me to speak my mind freely; and not for yon, as coanoillors, to call me 
to account for anything that I do speak in the house ; and therefore if you 
ask me ap councUlozs to her mijesty, you shall pardon me, 1 will make no 
answer ; but if you ask me ssjeommittees from the house, I will make you 
the best iuiswer I can. 

Committee. We ask you as committees from the house. 

Wbetwouth. I will riien answer you;, and the willinger for that mine 
answer will be in some part so imperfect, as of necessity it most be. Your 
question consmteth of these two points : where and of whom 1 heard these 
rumours. The place where I hea^ them was the parliament house ; but 
of Whom, I assure you, I cannot tell. 

Committee. TMs is no answer, to say you cannot tell of whom, neither 
will we take it for any. 

Wentworth. Truly your honours must needs take it for an answer, 
when I can make yon no better. 

Committee. Belike you have heard some speeches, in the town, .of her 
majesty’s misliking of religion and succession; you ore loth to utter of 
, whom, and did use speeches thereupon* 

Wentworth. 1 can assure your honours, I coushow you that speech at 
my own house, written with my hand two or three years ago. So that you 
may thereby judge, that I did not speak it of anything that I heard since I 
came to town. v 

Committee. You have answered that, but where heard you it, tlien? 

Wentwobth. If your honours 4o think 1 speak for excuse’ sake, let this 
rotisfy you : 1 protest befoi'e the living God, I cannot teU of^whom I heard 
these n;monrs ; yet 1 do verily t^k ^at.I heard them of a bmdred or two 
in the house. 

CoMMiTtsn* Then of so many yon. can name some? ; - 

Wsktwqbt^* No, surely, because it wad so general a apeech, 1 marked 
none ; neither Mo men mark speakers commonly when they be general ; 
and I assure yon, if I could tell, I would not. ^For I will never utter any> 
thing told me^ to the hurt of any man, when l am not enforced ther^mto, 
as in this case I may choose. Yet I would deal plainly with you, for I would 
tell your houj^urs so, and if. your honours do not credit me, 1 w^. volun- 
tarily take ^ book, that X, cannot tell of^hom I 

hea^ those i^ours. But if you offer me an oath of yojar authorities, 1 will 
iefrise it ; ^aause 1 win dp nothing to iiriringe the liberties house. 
But what i^ed. I to use these speeches ? I wUl give you an instance, where- 
upon I heard these rumours to your satisQing, even such. a one as, if you 
will speak ^e truth, you shaU confess yon hea^ the same as well as I. 

CoWmitTSB* In so doing, we will be satisfied : what is that? 

WsntwOetii. The last parliament [ldth .£liz.]> be that is now speaker 
[Boberi B^j Bsq.], and who was also speaker in the first session of the 
present pamament [14th Eliz.], uttered a very good speech for the caUing 
in of certain Jicqiicea granted to four conrtiefB to the utter undoing of 6000 
it 8000 ofySe subjects. This speech was so disliked by some of 

the cotineik th1||lm was sent for; and so hardly dealt with, that he came 
into, the h|u8e' with such an amazed countenance, that it daunted all the 
house in snbh i^t that for ten, twelve* or sixteen days, there was not one 



In the . house that durst deal in auf matter of importance. And iu those. . 
.simple matters that they dealt in, they spent more words and time in.their 
preamble, requiring^ that (hey mi^t not be mistaken, than they did in, the 
matter they spake unto; This inconveniened grew untb the house by the 
oouncil's hard handUng of the same good member, whezehn this rumour 
grew in the house : '* Sirs, you may not speak against licences, the queen’s 
miyesty will be angry, the privy cottncil, too, will be angry ;* and this rumour 
I suppose there is not one of you here, but heard it os well as I* 1 be* 
seech your honburs discharge your consciences herein as I do« 

CoMMiTTEB. We heard it, we confess, and you have aatisfled us in 
this; bnt how say you to the hard iuterpretatiou you made of the message, 
that was sent into the house. £The words were recited.] We assure you 
we never heard a harder inteipretatiou of a message. 

WsNTWOBtH. I beseech your honours first, was there not such a mes • 
sage sent into the house? 

CoMMXTTXB. We grant that there was. 

Wentwobth. Then I trust you will bear me record that I made it , 
not; andi I answer for Uiat, so hora a message could not have too hard 
an interpretation mode by the wisest man in England. For can there, 
by any possible means, be sent a harder message to a council gathered’ 
together to serve God, than to say: ** You shall not seek to advance the 
glory of God !” 1 am of this opinion ; that there cannot be a more wicked 
message than it was. . 

Committee. Yqu may not speak against messages, for none sendeth 
them bnt the queexf s mijesty. 

Wbktwoeth. If the message be agoinst the glory of God, against the 
prince’s safety, or against the liberty of tbid parliament house, whereby the 
state is maiMlained, 1 neither may nor will hold my peace. I cannot, in 
80 doing, discharge my conscience, whosoever doth send it. And I say, that 
I heartily repent me, for that 1. have hitherto held my peace in these causes ; 
and 1 do promise you all, if God ffosoke me not, that 1 will never, during 
life, hold my tongue if any- message is sent wherein God is dishonoured, 
the prince reviled, or the litorties of the parliament impeached ; and every 
one'll you here present ought to repent you of these faults, and to amend 
them. 

Committee. It is no new precedent to have the prince to send messages. 
fTheif^ie two or thrte messages recited sent by two or three princes.] 

Wentwobth. Sirs,. I say yon do very ill to allege precedents in fois 
Older. Yqu ought to aUe^ good precedents, to comfort and embolden 
men in good> doings, and not eid! precedents to discourage and terrify men 
to do evil. 

Committee. But what meant you to make so hard interpretation of 
messages? • 

Wentwobth. Sui^y, 1 marvel what you mean by asking this question. 
Have I not said, so hard a message could not have too hard an interpreta* 
tion ? And have 1 not set down the reason that moved me in my speech—*, 
that is to say, that for the receiving and accepting that message, God has 
passed so great indignation upon us, that he put into the queen’s heart to . 
refuse good and wholesome laws for her own preservation, which caused 
many loving and faithful heaits for grief to burst out with sorrowful tears ; 
and moved all papists, traitors to God, to her majesty, and to every good 



s"' ■ ' 

ClftistiMi fOTenuMnfc, la tlie^slaefM to tha wliok p«lt$aient:liQiiia^ 

. to fooni. Hove I not thw oaid, ond do not yonrlioooars tbinkit so? 

CoKifiTTBB. 'fcn» tndrv ^nt horn damt yon sti^ thati tba qneoa liad . 
niddsdly abated beiaeif agaiitjrt^t^ andpeo]^ I 

¥9I^3itwobtb»' X beteethyoiur bonoun,. teH me bow-far yon can sMeh . 
iUeM wozdi» of;^bir luddndly^iidMninf and oppoala^ beMolf against bW' 
aujealy^a SBsIdUty and ? Canyon agplg^ them aay fbrthee than Ibaye. 
opped 0m th dt ia to say, in that, her xmgesty caUed ther parliament on . 
puzpoae to.;pieMt^tMiton)na perils to her peromi; sad for no other cause ; 
and ia tlMdhnriiu^iesly unto ns two bills^ wiiling ns to taJke oni 

ehoioe of^at w» Uiad best foe her nn^st/a aaftiy, and thereof to make a . 
law, prbmi^ng^ her royal consent thereunto ; and did. we' not first chooso. 
the one, and her nuyesty refiued it f Yqt ^ not we, nevertheleas, reoeira' 
the other ? and agreeing to make a law thereof, did not her mdiesty in the 
'end refiise all our trava^ f And did not the lord keeper, in to miyesty’s 
p]^ence, in the beginning ibe parliament, show thia to be the oocaaion 
that we were called together f And did not her ttajesly in the end of the 
paaritonent, xefiise aH our traYaila ? Is not this known to aji here pi^ent, 
and to aH the parliamexrt house also t 1 beseeeh y^ hoaonis di^argo 
^onr eonseiences herein, and utter your knowledge simplir as 1 do; for, 
in truth, herein did her migeaty abuse her nobility and .suljecta, and did 
•oppose herself agamst them by the way of. adrice. 

CowHiTTBE. Surely, we cannot deny it ; you say the truth. 

WBiixwonTH. Then, 1 beseech your honours, show me if it were, not 
a dangerous doing to her miqesty ih these two respite: first, in weaken- 
ing, wounding, and disooura^g the hearts of hernn^sty% loving and faith- 
ful stdbjeots, thereby to moke them the less abl^ or the more fiBarM and 
iinwHIing, to serve her miyesty another timef "Oiitthe other was it not 
a raising up nnd encouraging the hearts of to>. nugesty's ~ hateM enemies 
to adventuro afy desperate enterpnae to to nn^es^S peril.and danger. 

CouM£rTBB«; We cannot dtbsy hnr that it was very,, dangsr^^^ ber 
mijesty in these respects. 

WhHTwoBTBt. Then, why do your hOnoto. pak, how .t dare tell a truth, 
to give the quela wamingvto avoid her danger ? Y anawex you thus^i/jl^ do . 
thank the Loid my God that I never found Ibsr Ib myself to givie 
queen's miymlB warning to avoid^her danger ; bft you aH. aMd ihi^f, if 
you trill, for Oraise God I am not, aud 1 hope; never to Eve tdfj||| that 
day f and y^ will assure your .'honoto, tto twen^HiinesA^^^ 
when 1 w^e^ in my grounds, ' revolving: tbi» speechj; to against . 

this day, my o^ fearful obneeit did say untp me, that this epee^ would 
oarryime to, the place whither I shall now go, and fear would have moved 
me tO' put ^ but ; when I weighed, whether in. good eonseience, and the 
duty of a ISfdCblhl subject, I might keep myself out of prison and not 
wim iiiy pineenf walking in a dtagerotta.eoursej my eenscience said unto 
ni% I wold not be afaithfiil suljeet if I had more respect to avoid 
my own dMfa^ihan.my princefa danger. Therewithal 1 was» mode bold, .. 
aiUI went f(|hsai^;.an your honoun heard; yet when 1 uttered those, words 
In-' Gm-r hotoi^.tiailliiere was none without fimlt,. no,, not.ons noble queen, 
I^peosed^ all your countenances, and saw plainly that those 

'We^did mnasb you all; then l^was afraid with you fi» 'cepnpany, and. 
iiarbide BOB to put out those words that followed, for your countenances 
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did Bssure me, tbat. not one of jou wonld etay^ me of my joumeyir.yet tht 
opnsideration of good conscience, and of a fidtbM saldeot, did mete mo 
bold to uttesit iiLoiMh' sort as your bonmirs heesd. With^Uiis heart and 
mind Ispate it; andXjpfretm aii4itii>iimto4ae§|dd,lw 

witJi the saiim mind, speM^itagjBiii# 

CoMMiTTBs. Ye%» bii^ yM4iid|^ have ottered it 4a.beiceB..tefiBS: why 
did you not so f 

WsnwoBTSi Would yon hovo me to have done aa yomofher meif^e * 
council do, to uUhr a weis^ matter in such terms as abo eWald not !>»» 
understood. To have mado a lMt then, it would have doMhir. migeity .iiO'v 
t good, and my interest was to do her good. 

CovMiTTBB. Ten haveoaewered us. 

WfiNTWoBTHi Then 1 praise God- for it. 

Ai&dhe.bowed<^ 

Ms. Sbojmobp. Ii£r. Wentworth wiH never aekno^edg^ himself to make 
a fault, nor say that^ he is aorryfor. anything he doth, speidc. You shall . 
hear none of these .things, come out^nf his mouth. 

Webtwobts. jVbt. Seekfturd,.! will never acknowledge that to he a fhult 
to love Ihe qneen*a sndesty wh^ I Uve; neither will I be sorry for giving 
her majesty warning to. avoid dangoTy nddle the breath is in my body. H 
you do think it afi^t^to love her mijesty, or to he sony that her mc^esty 
should have warning to avoid her danger, say so, for I cannot; speak for 
yourself, Mr, Seckfbrd^ParL Hist# i. 794rt->7. 


■ 

Paper fmmd itt tka ka^ t^^Feltonf the murderer of the 
' '* JDuke^Suckinpham. 

The original writing still. exists; and Mr. Lingard published it verbatim 
in his ^tory. It is as foUbwStT- 

** ThSt insn is Cowardly base, and deserveth not the name of a gentle- 
man or Souldier that is not willinge to sacrifice his life for the honor of his 
God, his. ||tog, and his Countrie. Lett noe man commend me for doeingS'^ 
of it, buv^wr discommend themselves as the cause of it ; for if God had 
'not taken ori::harts for oyr.iinnes, he w^ not have gone so long.vn* 
punished.^ 

“Jo, Feltok/' 

— Lingaad's. History of £hgl^, ix. 394. 


m. 

Character of Lord Strafford $ Administration in Irelands 

The letter, frpm wMoh the following extract is token, addressed by Straf- 
ford, to his intimate foiend, sir Christopher Wandesford, master of the roUe 
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in Ireland, gives an seeount of the manner in which he had answered to fho 
king and council the chargee which had been brought agaiimt him : — 

** I thet^ craved admission to justify myself in some particolars wherein I 
had been very nndeservddly^'aiijd bloody traduced. ' 

“ So I related to them all that had passed betwixt myself, earl of St. 
iUbans, Wilmot, STountnoMs, Piers Crosby, and the Jury of Galway, that 
hereupon, touching and rubbing in thecoune of my decree upon their 
particolais, thems^ves and friends have endeavoured to possess the world I 
was a severe and an austere, hard conditioned man— rather, indeed, a bashaw 
of Buda than the miniater 'of a pious and Christiaa king. Howbeit, ht I 
were not much mistaken in myself, it was quite the contrary; no man could 
show wherein I had expressed it in my nature, no firiend I had would diaiige 
me with it in my private conversation, no creature had found it in the ma- 
naging of my own private affairs, sp as if 1 stood clear in all these respects. 
It was to be confessed by any equal mind, that it was not anything within, 
but tlie necessity of hia majesty’s service, which enforced me into a seeming 
strictness ontwn^y. And that was the reason, indeed ; for where I found a 
Crown, a Church, and a people spoiled, I could not imagine to redeem 
, Giem from under the pressure with gracious smiles and gentle looks ; it 
would cost warmer water than so* True it was, that where a dominion 
was once gotten and sealed, it might be stayed and kept where it was by 
soft and moderate counsels^ but where a sovereignty (be it spoken with 
reverence) was going down the hill, the nature of a man did so easily slide 
into the paths of an uncontrolled liberty, as it would not be brought back 
without strength, nor be forced up the hill again but by vigour and force. 
And true it was indeed, I knew no other rule to govern by, but by reward 
and punishment; and 1 must profess, that where I found a j^rson well and 
entirely set for the service of my mas^, X should lay my ted under his 
foot, and add to bis respect and ^ower all 1 might ; and that where I found 
the contrary; J should i;ot dandle him in my ams, or soothe him in his 
untoward huibour, but if he come in my reach, so fbr as honour and justice 
would warrani me, 1 must knock him soundly over the knuckles; but no 
sooner he become a new man, applyhimself as he ought to the govennnent,. 
but 1 also ch|nge my temper, and express myseff to him, as to chatlithar, 
by all the go^ offices I could do him. If this be sharpness, and tlds bo 
severity, 1: daidred to be better instructed by his miyesty and their Ip^ships,^ 
for, in tru&,it did not seem so to me ; however, if 2 were oncsiiold that 
his majesty Bjked not to be thus served, 1 ytould readily confom myself,, 
and follof the bent and current of my own disposition, which is to be 
quiet, not to have debates and disputes with any. 

“ Here' his majesty intemipted me, and said, that wto severity ; wished 
me to go bn in that way, for if I served him otherwise,! should not serve 
him as ^ melted from me.”— Strafford’s Letters and .Despatches, ii. 20 
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IV. 

Finn tossed for the profit of the Crown from 16$^ to jl§40. 


1 . Hichard Ghambers, for havi^ refused to pay eaatojqai duties 

not voted by parliaaientt fined . . . . * j53,000 

2. Hillyard, for having sold a^petre . . . : i . 5,000 

3. Goodenough, for the same cause . . . . 1,000 

2 4. Sir James Maleveter, for not having oompounded vri^i the 

king^s commissioners for the title of knighthood . . 2,000 

5. The ekrl of Salisbury, for encroachments on the royal forests, 20,000 

6. The earl of Westmoreland, idem 10,000 

7. Lord Newport, idem. . . ^ 3,000 

8. *Sir Christopher Hatton, idem. 12,000 

9. Sir Lewis Watson, idem. 4,000 

30. Sir Anthony Cooper, fbr having changed arable into grass 

•land . ........ 4,000 

11. Alexander Leighton, for a libel ...... 10,000 

12. Henry Sherfield for having broken some panes of stained glass . 

in Salisbury Cathedral 500 

13. John Overman, and several other soap makei-s, for not having 

followed the king's orders in the fabrication and sale of soap, 13,000 

14. John Ilea . ' . - . . . . . . 2,000 

15. Peter Hem, and several others, for having exported gold . 8,100 

16. Sir David FooHa and hi^s son, for having spoken disrespect- 

ftilly of th4 northern court ....... 5,500 

17. Prynne, l9r a libel * ^ . 5,000 

18. Buckner, censor, for having allcyred Prynne’s book to be pub- 

Ushed . . > ' . . ^ 50 

10. Michael Sparkes, printer^ for having printed the said book . 500 

20. AUison and Bobins, for having spoken iH of archbishop Ijriiul . 2,000 

21. Bastwick, for a libel < . . • .... 1,000 

22. '^Trynlie, Burton, and Bastwick, for libels .... 15,000 

23. Prynne’s servant, for the same cause ..... 1,000 

24. Bgi^er, for having spoken against Laud . . . 3,000 

25. Y^mans and Wright, for dying, silks improperly . . . 5,000 

26. Savage, Weldon, and Burton, for having spoken ill of lord 

F^kland, lorddieutenant of Ireland 3,500 

27. Grenville, for speaking ill of the earl of SufiTolk . . 4,000 

28. Pavers, idem. • . , 3,000 

29. Morley, for having abused and struck sir George Theobald, 

. withih the precinct of the court . . . . . . 10,000 

30. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, for having spoken ill of Laud . 10,000 

31. Bernard, for having preached against the use of the crucifik . 1,000 

32. Smart, for having pi'eached against the ecclesiastical innovations 

of Dr. Cozens, &c 600 


X 173,650 

This list is far from being complete ; you may find a multitude of other 
cases, amounting to a considerable sum, in Bushwortb, vols. i. and ii. 
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IfistrudioM sent ky the King ie the HarquU qf BamiUen^for the holding 
of the JS^dnt Olasgowt its 16S8. 

** And aB fbr tliis general assembly, thongb I can expect no good Arom it, 
yet I hope yon may hinder much of the 111 ; first, by putting divisions among 
them, concerning the legality of their elections, then by protestations against 
their tnihultnous procee^di^.'* 

And elsewhere t 

** As for the opinions of the clergy to prorogue this assembly, I utterly 
dislike them, for I should, more hurt my nputation by not keeping it, than 
their mad acts can prejudice my service ; wherefore 1 command you hold 
your day : but, as you write, if you can break them by proving nullities in 
their proceedings, nothing better.** — ^Burnet, Memoirs of the Hamiltons, 
(1677) 83, 88. 


VL 

Composition of the Army raised by Parliament in 1643.^ 

General-in-ehief : Bobert Devereux, earl of Essex. 

Miyor-general, (or, as that office was then caUed, Seijcant major-general)^ 
sir John Merrick. . " ^ 

General of artiUery : John Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough.’ 

* Cohneho/IffmtryMegimimts, 

The earl of ^sex. ‘ John'Hampden. 

The earl of Peterborough. Denzil Holies. ■ 

Henry Grey, darl of Stamford. Sir John Merrick. ' 

William Fiennes, viscount Bay. Sir Hen^ Chohnondley. 

Edward Montague, viscount Man- Sir Willim Oonstable# 

deviUe.* ^ ShrWffllam Fairfaxi i^ ^ 

John Carey, ^seount Bochford.* Oharies Essex. 

Oliver St. John, viscount St. John. . Thomas Grantham. 

Bobert Gr^ville, lord Brook. j Thomas Ballard. 

John Bobc^ lord. Boberts. Wffliam Bampfteld. 

Phihp Whlutton^ lord Wharton. * ^ 

> From ^psB^hlet published in Iiondon in 1643, and entitled, ** The List 
of the An^ imsed under the command of his excellency Bobert earl of 
Essex.** [ ::=• 

s On rii| . deaUrBlf the earl of Peterborough, sir John Merrick became 
general of the ariillery, and Philip Shippon was appointed mugor-general. 

’ Lord lit^chester, known also byriie name of baron Kimbolton. 

‘ ^ Also c&ediord Hunsdon. ^ 

. s A courin ol^e celebrated sir Thomas Fauefia:. 




iffraia»x. 4ir 


Coloneh of of Horte,^ 


The earl of Eaaex. 

The earl of Bedford. 

The earl of Peterboroiig^k. 

The ead of Stfonford. 

Viscount Say. 

Viscount St. John. 

Basil Fielding, viscount Fielding.* 
Lord Bro(^. 

Lord Wharton. 

William Willoughby, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. 

Ferdinand Hastings, lord Hastings. 
Thomas Grey, lord Grey of Groby, 
Sir William Balfour. ‘ 


Sir William Waller. 

Sir Arthur Hosleiig. 
Sir AVfllter Earl. 

Sir Faithflil FoVtescue. 
l^athaniel Fiennes. 
Francis Fiennes. 

John Fiennes. 

Oliver Cromwell. 
Valentine Whatiten. 
Henry Ireton5^ 

Arthur Goodwin. 

John Dalbier. ' ' 
Adrian Scrope. 

Thomas Hatcher. 
JolmJdotham. 

Berry. ’ 

Sir Bohert Pye. 

Sir WilUam Wray* 

Sir JoUA Saunders. 
John Mured. 

Edwin Sandys. ' 

John Hammond. 
Thomas Hammond. 
Mexaader Pym. 

• 


Aniliony Mildmey. 
Henry MHdmay. 
James Temple. 
Thomas Temple. 
Arthur Evdyn. 
Bobert Vivers. 
Hercules Longrisli. 
William Pretty. 
WiUiam Pretty. 
James Sheffield. 
John Gunter. 
Bobert Barrel. 
Francis Dowet. 
John Bird. 
Matthew Drapper. 
Matthew Bimock. 
Horace Carey. 
John Neal. 

. Edward Ayscough. 
George Thompson. 
Francis Thompson. 
Edward Keightly. 
Mexander Douglas. 
.Thomas Lidcot. 
John Fleming. 
Bichard Grenville. 
Thomas Terril. 
John Hale. 

William Balfour. 
George Austin. 
Edward Wingate, 
Edwoi’d Baynton. 
Charles Chichester. 
Walter Long. 
Edmund West. 
William Anselm. 
Bobert Kirle. 

Simon Rudgeley. 


1 In the writings of the period they ate often called captains. 

% Somethnes also called lord Newnham^ he was son of the ead of 
Denbigh, and, on his death (April, 1043) assumed the title. 
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Employment of Catkoltce in the Kinfe Armlet* 

So early as Sept. 23, 1642-«-that is to say, at the very moment of the; break- 
ing out of the civil war, and before the battle of Edgebill, the king wrote in 
the foUow&g terme to the earl of Newcastle : — 

“ Newcastle, this is to tell you that this rebellion has grown fo that 
height, that I must not locke what opinion men ar who, at this tyme, ar 
willing to serve me. Therefore, 1 do not only permit, but command you, to 
make use of all my loving subjects, iHthout. examining their concienses, 
(more than their loyalty to me,) as you alioll flnde most to conduce to tbie 
uphouldin^ of my just reg^ rights.** — ^Brodie, Hist, of the British Empire, 
iijL 489, note. 


vrii. 

Petition oyainet Peace pjnsented to ihePtousc (f Commons, August 7 , 1643 , 
from the Common Council of London* 

“ SuowETH that your petitioners, having' heard that such propositions and 
offers have been lately sent fiom the house of peers to this honourable 
, house, which (as we greatly fear), if yielded unto, ^uld bd^^destnictive to 
our religion, laws, and liberties ; and finding al^ady, by experience, that 
the spirits of a]\ the well-afibcte4 party in the city and counties adjacent, 
that are willing to assist the parliament, both in person and purse, are much 
dejected thereai; and the brotherly assistance firom Scotland, os well as the 
raising and midntaining of forces ourselves, thereby likely to be retarded 
(all which the i^titioners refer to your serious consideration); and cod^er- 
ing our preMuj^ sad condition lies upoii us in a special manner, through the 
incensed patience of the Almighty, by delay aind wont of execution of jus- 
tice upon tiuitprs and delinquents, and having an opportunity yet fb speak, 
our desires iu^: 

<**That you would be pleased so to persist in your fofmer resoludons, 
whereupon the people have so much depended, and wherein yon have so 
deeply engiffied yourselves (though you should perish in the work), that 
jusdee mwfbe i.one upon offenders and delinquents. And..that since we 
are as willi^ as. ever to expose what we are and have for ihtf'cro^ng of 
80 good a bahfm, you will be pleased, by speedy passing the ordinance 
hereto ann«, Sk one to this effect, to put us into a probable way for our 
. and your ^en<^, wherqin your petitioners will, by tho blessing of God, 
never be 

There wtt ani|b:m to tms petition the draught of an ordinance for em- 
powei^g a eomi^ttee to enlist men and receive subscriptions from such 88 
Should offerldiem. — ^Rnshworth, ii. 3, 356, « 



sn)l7 pereeiytt the ensuing 4«fiblation of this kingd^ii, uale^ by timely 

means your honours, provide for the speedy recoveiy hereof* .Yoii:^11ionQars • 
are the physicians that can, by God’s special and miraouleus bleseing 
(which ve humbly implore), restore this languishing nation, and our bleed- 
itig .sist^ the kingdom of Ireland, which hath now almost breathed her 
last gasp. 

We need not dictate to your eagle-eyed judgment the way; our only 
desire is, that God's glory in the true reformed protestaat religion majrhd 
preserved, the just pre^gatives and privileges of king and parliament main^' 
tained, the true liberties and prop^es of the subjects, according to the 
known laws of the land, restorer and all honourable ways and means for, 
a speedy peace endearouied. 

** May it therefore please your honours, that some speedy course may be 
taken for the settlement of the true refoimed protestant religion, for the 
glory of God and the renovation of trade, for the bsyiefit of the subjects, they, 
being the sold and body of the kingdom. 

<<And your pefitionem, vrith many tniUions of, afflicted souls, groaning 
under the huiden of these times of ^dktressj shall ever pray.^ 



. PeiUion nre^ted ia the JStouse ^ Cmmnoiis, 

dtvpksf 9, oy Wcmsn ^/Zondoi% ~ 

* ShniVAftfi vAnii> aaav ^thoiiffh nf this wsaIcai* to< 




^ Ihckiraiiim and j^dka^ Pym, Etq, 

I not uiiknown to ad the world (especially to all the inhabitants in 
and about London) with ydmt desperate and fame-wounding aspersions, my 
jreputatldlK^aud the, integrity of my intentions to God, my king, and my 
sountry, hiii& been invaded byii«:..maiice and fiiry of malignonts, and iU- 
affeoted pbl^ue tp the good j^i tN commonwealth. Some charging me 
with being d p^moter and pabpniacr of all the innovations which have been 
obtruded upon the eoclesiastmL, government of the church of England* 
Others, of moib epilcAil and exorbitant spirits, alleging that 1 have been 
the man, whb^ydbe|;ot and fbstwed all the so lamented distractions, whibh 
are now lifs in the kingdom \ and tfacmgh such ^oedumnies oiw ever mors 
harmlhl to the authors, than to tese whbm they strive to wound withthei^ 
when they arrive only to the. censure of ju^pions persons, who eon distin* 
giiish forma, and see the difflerenoe betwidt! truth and falsehood : yeC,becauss^ 
tiie scandals inflicted upon my innocence have been obvious to people of e3£: 
conditions, meny of which may .enter^n a belief of those reptpaelM^' 
reports, though, in my own soul, I am far above those ignominies, and ap 
once resolved to haVe waved them, as unwortliy of my notice : yet^ at 
the assertion of my integrity, 1 concluded to declare mys^in this.fllSIi^ 



if*' ■vr;./-- '■■■ ■", ' 

- flU the world, but such iks will hot be eon'^e^iis^thejr l^ xeaflon or 
fihih, may bear testimony of my i^e^ney. 1^6 pass by/ th^ore, the' 
iearl of Strafford’a*l>usines8^ in W have been so impudent as to 

ohargemoof too muqh portiidlfy jsiid m«^ I ehaU deoleie myself fhlly 
eonoehiinlf the re^ of aepmons ; iu 0 a^,.illat 1 haro promoted and 
fomented4be difTeresoes now abounding in the EngHsh ohurdo. . ; 

How^unlikiely thi» is end improbable, t^aH to every isdilferent imn 
be quickly rendexiro perapieaous : For that 1 am, said ever was, and so will 
die, a fidthlhl son of the protestant religion, without having, the least relation 
fn ^y beH^ to Ihoae grea^ errors of Anabaptism, Brownism^ and the like, 
ewif man that hath any acquaintance with my eonversatioh, can bear me 
righteous witneiro. These being but aspersions oast upon me by sonie of 
the discontented clergy, shd their factors and abettors, because they .might 
perhaps conceive that I had been a main instilment in extenuating 
hanc^ty power and amMtionf pride of the bishop and prelates. As I only 
delivwed my opinions as a member of the house of eOiolm<ms, that attempt 
or action of mine had been justifiable, both to God and' n good conscience ; 
and had no way oonoluded me guil^ of a revolt from the orthodox doctrine 
bfthe church of England, because I sought a reformarion of some gross 
abuses crept into the government by rile cunn^ig and peryerseness of the 
hiahopi and their substitutes; for was it not high tima to seek to rebate 
^eir power, when, instead ^f looking to . the cure of men's souls (which is 
their genuine oiSce), they inflicted puniahment on men’s bodies, banishing 
them to remote and desolate placet ; aftm stigmatizing their fluses, only for 
the testimctiy of a good eontcianee, when, not contented with riiote insuflbr* 
able insolences, they * sought to bring in unheard of oanpns into the church, 


Armixdon or papistical ceremonies (wheriu^ you please to te^ them, there 
Is not mu<^ difference), imposing burdens 'upon meh’s conscienees^ which 
they were not able to bear, and introducing the old- abolished supemtition of 
bowing to the'jbltar ; and if it savoured Cither of Brownism or Auabaptism, 
to endeavour to suppress the growth of those 'EomjBh errors, I appeal to 
any equal rniaded protestant, either fet my judge or witness^ nisy, had the 
attempts of bishops desisted here, tolerable they bad been, and^eir 
ppwer not' s($muoh questioned, as since it hath ;;:for when they sffiPme , 
honoura^f tl^ high court of parliament begitn lOok into riieir enormities ' 
. arid abuses, folding how they wrested reBg^ Hke a waxen np(||vto the 
fhrtherancls ^^eir ambitious purposes^ Was taken in, they 

began to of holding any longer theh'i^mci^ autl^ there* 

flire, as much as in them lay, both ’ bf wblio dCelarationa and private 
eouncils, laboured to foment the ei^ diSbreUces between his Majesty 
ptcBament, abetting the pfocee^gs Of the malignantawith large 
. and money, and stfiring tq» the people to tumults by their 

seditious imtt^Us. Burely, theni no num can account me an ill eon of the 
ceaaMaoUtiiiiliBfc if 1 delivered .my oj^xdotu' Onid paased my vote freely for tlieir 
: ? ^yMch may by the same equity be put in practice by this par* 

dissolution of monasteries and their lasy inhabitants, monks 
Eighth’s time; iOr without dispute, they 
^ reasried'ari’mw W ^ Mugdom then, as bishops hove, done in it 

V'|b^ aiil y^n parliament then hod power to put them down ; why^ then, 
^.r ndS a dfkliament have the power to do the like to these, eve^ way 
ffB&ty of ks luKoij offences against the state al the former ? . For my. owft 


i 



part, I attest khower of all hearts^ that neither euv^i ot a 

VDj private |^ga te alt or any of tlie bishppa, hath iBada me averse to • 
their fanc^on, hat metedf my aeal to reli^oii aa4 ateiee, which 1 
perceived to be trazi^ed nnder foot by the too extexided. ar^eiity of the 
prelates ; who,^ aceording tO' tibe purity of their iitetitudonv^ahmild have been 
men npright hearte, and homble minda/ahearinir #oe^t ^and not 
ilayinir them, when it ie eeHtmd.ihey were the quite oontnoy. . ^ 

*'And whereas somowiQ a^e, it is no good argument to dissolve the^ 
function of bishops, hecanse some bishops are vicious : to that answer, 
since the vice of these bishops was derivative hrom the aathority their 
function, it is very fitting the function, odiieh is the cause therecd*, 
be corrected, and its authc^ty divested of its borrowed feathers ; other* , 
v^se, it is in^ossible bnt the same power whieh made these present 
bishops (shoidd the. episcopal and prelotical dignity * continue in its 
amfient height and vigour), ^so , prOud and arrogant, would infiise the same 
vices into their supoessois. ^ 

** But this is but it molehill to that mountain of scandalous reports that 
have l>een inflicted on my integrity to his soored miyesty ; seme boldly 
averring .me for the author of the present distraotion between his majesty* 
and hia porlioment, when I. ta^e God, and all that know my proceedings, to 
he my vouohetet that I neither* direedy nor .indirectly, ever had a thought 
tending to the least disobedience or diplpyidty to his majesty, whom I 
acknowledge my lawful king and soverei^p/ and would expend my blood as 
soon iu his service .as any sulgect he hath. ’Tis one, when I perceived my 
life aimed at, au^rhuord myself proscribed atiraitor, merely for my entire- 
hess of heart .to ^e Service of my country, was infojmed that,}, with 
some other honourable aud worthy me.mbers of parliament, were against the 
privileges thpi^ol (femfuded, even Jhk the parliament house, by his majesty, 
attended by a multit^ vof men at arms imd malignants, who, 1 verily 
believe, had for some ill ehda of thplr own persuaded his miqesty to that 
excess of rigour againsf us ; for my own part (my conscience is to 
me a thousand witnesses iu that behalf), I, never harboured a thought 
whi^y^ded to any dissorvioe to, his mige^, nor ever had an intention . 
prej^Kcial to the state; when, I say, notwithstanding my own innocence, 

‘I saw'myself in such aj^^nv danger, no man will think me blameworihy 
in that.i^ook core niy own safety, and fled for refuge to the protection, 
of the priiament, whxc^ moloxig my case tlieir own, not only purged me 
and the rest of gtdltof high, trea^n, but also secured our lives from 
the storm that was ready to bntei put upon ns, 

** And if this hath been .U^ pedasion that hath withdrawn his mqjesty 
from the parliament, surely the fkult can in no way he.inqiuted to me, or 
any proceed^g of. mine; which never went foxther, either since his , 
majesty’s demure nor beflme, than so .fiur as they were warranted by the 
known laws of the land and authorized by the indisputalde and undeniable 
power of the parliament ; and so long as I am secure in my own conscience 
that this is trutli, I account myself above all their calumnies and falsehoods,* . 
which shall return upon themselves, and not wound my reputation in good > 
and impartial men’s opinions. . , 

** But in tl^ devilish conspiracy of Csteline, against the state and seni^, 
of Boms, none among the senators was so obnoxious to the envy c^ 

^ uonsj^rators, or liable to their traducements, os that orator and patrioi .bi 

o o 2 
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h» conntiy, Cicero^ because by bis tbu&cil aud'jsbiil jto 
' tbeir plot for tbejmiii thereof sv^as pteyenti^'t- ^oogh I will’ 

not be 80 arrog^iilt^ paitdlel myyii^vith that irbrthjr, yet my case (if we may 
compare lesser things with gi^at)., has to bis a very near resemblance : the 
cause that I am so much mdign^ and reproached by ilKafibcted persons, 
being because 1 have been forward in advancing the tUfairs of the kingdom, 
and have been taken notice of for that forwardness, they, but of their 
malice, converting thait to . a vice which, without boast he it spoken, 1 
esteem as my principal virtue, my care to .the public utility. And since it 
is for that cause that I suffer these scandals, I shall endure them witli 
patience, hoping that Opd in his great mercy will at last reconcile his 
majesty to his high court of parliament ; and then 1 doubt not to give his 
royal self (though he be Inueh incensed against me) a sufficient account of 
my integrity. In the interim^ 1 hope the world wili1)eUeve that X am not 
the first innocent man that hath been injured, aOd so wUl suspend their 
further censures of me.**-*«>Bu8hwQ^^ ii. fi, 376.. ' / 

' . .XL — ‘ 

Lalierfrom the King to Prince Btij^ertf ordenng htm to go and 
# . 'relieve York. • 

tiokneU (Tickenhall), U June, 164d. 

Nephew, . , . . 

** First I must congratulate with you for yo'ur good succcises, assuring 
you that the things themselves no more* weloomS to me than that 
you ai*e the means. X know the importance . of supplying you with 
powder, for wlricli I have taken all possilds waysy having sent both to Ire- 
land and Briiitol. As from Oxford, this bearer is well satisfied that it is 
impossible to have at present, but if he tell you that I may spare themfibm 
hence, 1 leav#you to judge,'having but thirty six. left ; bi'it what I cg[^get 
from Bristol, r^of which there is not much certainty^ it being threate^ to 
be besieged) shall have, . • - 

**But lOw. I must give you the ^e state .of my affairs, whic^l^ their 
condition be |ach as enforces me to give jbn n^be peremptory .commands 
than T wculd«willingly do, you must not tmte it ill* If York be lost, X shall 
esteem myj crown little less, unless supported.by your sudden march to me, 
nnd a mirq^utlous conquest in the Soutl^; before the effects oj^'the northern 
power can ;bc: found here; hut if York he reeved, and yop beat, the rebels* 
armies of |otli.kingdoms which me before it, then, but otherwise not, 1 may 
possibly niike a shift (upon the defensive) to spin out time, until you come 
to assist 'i;^Vherefore, 1 command and conjure you, by the duty and 
flection know you bear me, that (all new enterprises laid aside) 

..you imincpat^ march (according to your first intention) with all your 
force to tf rel^diYork ; but if that be either lost, or have freed themselves 
fr(^’ ' the f^ie^rs, or that for want of powder, you cannot undertake that 
work; ihai you. immediately march with your whole strength fo Worcester, 

. to assitit Ida aiid my army, without which, or ypur having relieved York, by 
' beu^ng tl^ Scots, all the. successes you can affirwards have, most infallibly^ 
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will iw na^tw.ni^ Us ; ;..j^ taif Relieve diai notliiog but aa extrdM W ' 
joessity could me; Write thus unto you, irh^ftue, in this case, 1 can 
no ways douht of your punctual' cempUance trith 

Yofiir loring uncle' and tnost faithful^ 

. ,"CH4Atsa K" 

** I commanded thiik hearer to speah to you concerning Vavasour,**— 
Ktelyn, Mem*, iii Appehd. 97 f;. 


xn. 

pte Seff-denyirig Ordinance, adopted by the ffovte of Commone, 

» ,Hrd 4prU, lQ4dw 

Be it ordained by the Idfds and commons assembled in parliament, that 
all and eveiy of the members of either house of parliament shall be and by 
the authority of this outinanee'are discharged at the end of forty days after 
the passing of this oidinsnce, of and from all and every office or command, 
military or civil, grouted or conferred by both or either of the said houses 
of this present parliament, or by any authority derived from botlr or eithcif 
of them, since the 20th Moyemher, 1640. And be it ihrther ordained, that 
all governors and commandent of any island, town, castle, or fort, and all 
other colonels and officers inferior to colonels in the several armies, not 
being menihers cf either of the said houses of parliament, shall, accoiding 
to their respecUve commissions, continue- in their several places and com* 
mand wherein thev were employed and entrusted, the 20th March, 1644, as 
if this ordinance had npt been mode., And that the rice-admiral, rear-ad- 
miral, and alisother captains and other 'Inferior officers in the fleet, shall, 
according to their 'severri; and respective' commissions, continue in their 
several places and commands, wherein they were employed and entrusted, 
the said 20th March, 1644» as if this oidinauce had not been mode. Pro- 
vided always, and it is ftuther ordained and declared, that during this war 
the benefit of all offices, being neither military nor judicial, here^ter to be 
grai^d, or any way to be appointed to any person or persons, by both or 
either house of pbBamefit, .et* by authority derived ftom thence, shril go and 
enure tp such publio uses as both houses of parliament shall appoint ; imd 
the griditees and persons exedutiiig all. such offices shall be accountable to 
the parlifuneut for aft the p^fiti -ond perquisites thereof, and shall have no 
profit out of any such ofllce^' Ut^ than a competent salary for the execution 
of the same^ in such manner w bo^ houses of parliament shall order and 
ordain. Provided, tlmt this or^ance shall not extend to take away the 
power and authority of any lieutenancy or deputy lieutenancy in the seveiul 
counties, ciftes, qr places, or of any custos-rotulorum, or of any commissioner 
for justice of peace, Or sewers, or any commission of Oyer and Terminer, or 
gaol delivery. Provided, always, and it is hereby declared, that those mem- 
bers of either house who had ofilces by grant teom his majesty before this 
parliament, and were by his mqjesty displaced sitting this parliament, and 
have since by authority of both houses been restored, shall not by this qrdi«u- 
jiance be discharged from their said offices or profits thereof, but shall fndtiy.’ 
the same ; anything in this ordinance to the contrary thereof sotwi^'« : 
standing.** — ^Parl. Hist. Sii. 800. 




SaariUiftm^;ffi§Mimiiet.(iit^:C(mn(^ 5 , 1644 . 


* <!PBS8BN!r: , 

The King^ii Host JBxeeQeht 


Prince Hupert, !Bail of Berkshire, 

Prince Maurice, Bari of Sussex, 

Lord Keeper, > ^ Earl of Chichester, 

Treasurer, . Lo^Di^ly, 

X6^ Bake of KcWthond, • Seymolir, ' 

Lord Marquis of Hertford, Lord Colepepper, 

Xcsfd Great Chamhiffisii^ . , Mr. Sacretai^ ^ii^olas. 

\M. Bail of SouthatnptcijEi, r Chape^er of the BxohequerT 

^ -;^£of4 Ghamherlsibi,'.'. ' •/ .-h- -v, . 

JL was read, uhlttdft hy iMie earl of Essex ‘W IBs' hiUhnSaii prince 
BqpAiri^ general of his lUiqesi^s azihies, In these 'words - 

■■■ .'•‘ 85 », ■ / 

There |>eiiig a message sent froin W majesty by the’' eomnuttem of 
>tith Idngdqms, tfauit were; lately at <^o^, eotteeming a sals Condubt tn 
ihe duke of Bidhmond ^ earl ;6f Southampton, without day directiou, 
1 am coB^ianded, by boti^ hdnS^ . of pSrli|li^ht, to give your highness 
hotioer that if 'the hing be^et^'ed to desire a safe ccmduel for the duke of 
Bibhmohd raul the earl of Southampton/ with their; idtendfm the 

l^rds and chn^bns assexublddin the parfiamekt m^'Bhgland, at Westminster, 
to bring to^hi Jords and bommohs assembli^ in thO paHitunent of England, 
imk the co'nin)|ssioners of ^e Mn^bm of SeoUebd, abW at I^&don, au*an- 
swe^ to mopbaiiions pmsembd to his mdjesiy for a' safe and well* 
^bunded 'pe&, ,it shaB' be;gracntod^!' This is . mi T hare at present to 
mpiihle yomrnhne8s,bdx]p''’ ' < . • h ’ ; \ 

., «-p*c8.4#/; , ‘:V 

■^Tbis leltel sbd the expressiohir thenl|KA hi^sg:M and de- 
bated, It was fy the whde cpuncii'UiiiiidiMMs^ that his mojesty’s 

desim hf a iafo^condiict, in tiib terms e3^Mnso(i.^in that, letter^ would no|.be 
az^ aeknoatm^^Put or oOncessfoh of tbe!dwmb^ of;, the «wo*. houses Ht- 
ting at WSilphWerto be a pailtaineiai^iKW skjr^^ wiys prqjtmfoS hmrnmeS^ 
‘cauSe.’ •' ' '> ^ 

' ' ** WheretfpOii - his majesty declaring opeidj at the ‘ boardy'that sinec such 
was theiif iMfdShips'^ opinion, that he dd therefore and eo'animo consent 
ihln:em,;ahikcdmdingly his majesty desired . his highness, prinee Buj^rt, as 
hfo]m^eBM*gie6M|||j^ to tet^ ^ 

^ eomaijllided by bis migoi^ to desilce tUf yohr' lordship a safo eon- 
'th^Bi^ of I&chinoilid itzid thb Sari of Southampton, with their 



•itendantst CMutket aud hoiciecr, and other fuspon^^ their Joiinujr "< 

*in their cp^ai&g to London/ during their uid itt jhdb return, when, 
they shall think fit, from ^ lords end eos^oiis aeaen^led in the parKu^ 
xnent of England, in Wnste^t^, to bring ^ end eop^ns assem- 

bled in the parll^ent of Eitgland, and the doriatfissioimy of frie pariia^ 
of Scotland, now at London, an ane.'^er to the propositions presented to his 
mcgesty for a safe and ^ILfiptoOnd^ peace. Besting, 

. " ; ' ■■.v.,-; *Tonr>lowb!p*<i<^0^fii>Lt,- 

‘ Oxon, 6 Leoo 1644.^ ; / > ^ ^Bupsbt. 

** Which answer u^as e^bidi^g sent to London by a. trumpeter. 

■' ‘‘Biw. Nicholas.**" ' ' 

• (The follovfuig u-ifi hmdwrUmg nf Mr S^iwrd l^icholat*) [ 

* ** Memorandum : — ^^hat the iriog so4 myself of eB the eoiinoil board were 
the only persons that i^cuxtM not in (pinion that it was fit to call those 
sitting at Bapert, he was present, . 

did*not rote, became he was td execute what should be lesolved on by this 
council ; but, by fibe order and ^aodoe of the conncil board, if the major 
part' agt^ to any aet or order, ai!l the councillors that are present at the de- 
bate, mbeit they dissent, are inTpWed, and a» to he maned as if they eon- 
. sent^ ^ 

Evelyn Mem. ii. Appejctdii^ *‘E. N.** 

■; v>> -Ki .y.s « . ’ i’, . . ■ 




" JMoieA ^ Zeriey* 


March, Ihareh, pinks of electidn ! 
y^y the devil don't you exarch onward in order f 
• llfffrii, inarch, dpgg of redemption : 

Ere the blue bbnhets^obme over the border. 
Ton^Mi^tnfMdi, you shill pray, , 

/. ,y<m sh^s£^,lesih 

, Tou ishri^ |WiE the 3drk gone a whorij^ ; 

kne^ 

^imorini^ 


.Maml4 mar^ ,^ga of ai^ wickedness 1 , 
OlojEy that lower yott cim’i he debased ; 

March, march, dunghills of blessedness 
March and rejoice for you shall be raised 
^ - Not to hdard, not to rope, 

But to frith and to hi^pe ; 
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, 8o<M3MdVflithir%t'&)‘ the tmth to be.t^ 

; ller ehosen Tifg^ race, ' " • 

Bow they will, glow in gr&ee, 

. Boond $p a neep,JiMealve8 for the ttaa^hier.r ' / 

March, mimh^ floonrges of h^my ! V. > 

Down with the Mrk and its whUiebaUee^ ! 

March, march ! down with supremacy \ 

And the kist fh* o* whistles, that make sic n^plesiy; I 
Fife men imd pipers braw. 

Merry della, take them a’, 

. Gown, lace and livery, lickpot and ladle; 

Jockey shall wear the hQod, 

Jenny Uie sark of God, 

For oodpieee ^ petdc^ dishclout ai^ dfddle* 

IV* 

March) march, blest ragamuffins f ! 

Bing, as ye go, the hymns of rejoicing ! 

March, march, justifled ruffians ! 

Chosen of heaven ! to glor/ yptf re rising 
Bagged and treacherous,.; ^ , \ 

Lousy and lecherous, ; ‘i s 

Objects of misery, scorning and lanj^ter^ *> , 

. Kever, 0 happy race 1 o 

[ Magnified so was :graee; ; 

’ Hopt of the righteous !. rash to the i^ng^ter 1 

>> — Hjogg, Jacobite Belibs of Sco^and, 1. 0, 163. 
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I OIV& here the^unpublished documents, and ^patehes relative te ^ in- 
tervention of the States General of the . GniM -^i^'^toes ini 
Chari^s L . ^hf '^rst of these is in Frenoh, th|'<^ers vre in Butoh ; it have 
had (hem eo|ni^tely and literally' translated fifom certified copies of^ tb#* 
originals, whJtoh M. de jonge, keeper of As icoords of the Nedberlands, had 
trans^hed, iind«^nt to me from Hisgue : • 

** X. his jRoffol jkigHnej^ the Pnnee qf WeJee caused le 

he ra^^ted on his part and in his pre^ce to their ffiph Migh- 
ftnesn ^ States GeneM of the Vnited Provinces of the Nether^ 
r ^ the re^nt of the JSinp of Chreat Britain, jrc., 

' ^ 'i^;rpyal|hig%e88 the prince of Wales has for a long time had the in- 

a personal audience, to acknowledge the hofionrs and 
ha has received from their lordships since his arrival In 
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these coimtiif^;; ettd now/, he desires it widi pieeuliar ei^st&ess^ on <m 1 
oecvdon of ibir' greatest importance In «iie. world ito Ms royal Ingbness, and 
in whioh he presnmes thinr lordships will j^ly sympathize.' Their lord- 
■hips cannot he Ignorant oiT-^iihe great danger in which ^e life of the.klng, : 
his ijsther, now stands ; h^w* a personal tkeaty wi^ his twp houses ot 
parliament, th^' w«» xoodo towarda peace by the concessions 

of his majesty thal the lhid houses declared themselves resolved to proceed 
on ^em to the establishmefit of the peace of the kingdom; which wonld 
Induhitahly have taken place had hot the army seized Ms . m^eaty'a persoiit 
and committed to prison seteral members of parliaUient who had shown ’ 
themselves the most treaty of peace. 

•* Such is, then, the. state pf that truly miserable kingdom; the king so 
closely confined that a gentleman, eent expressly by his royal highness only 
tb see his miyesty, was not' admitted to his presence ; the parliament ao ^ . 
broken up and disperaed ihat there only remain there about fifty out of more 
^than five hundred m^uhem in the house of commons; and the house of 
nfbrds, who hjste Uhdi^wftmsly refased th^r concurrence in these violent 
proceedings, pracdcwjr annihilated, by a declaration of these few«commone 
that oil eovereigp potrer in that kingdom belongs to them without king or ^ 
lords. So that the members of parliament do npt meet, except those who 
agrea and sulUnit to the orders, of a conrt-martisl, constituted to govern the 
kingdom ; haying to this end published a remonstrance containing the plan 
of a new government, which, ^y desire .to establish to the ruin of the par- 
liament aa well as of the king,, subverting the fabric and constitution of tlie 
kingdom, and of tdl its taiM, end dosing the protestant rehgion to the in* 
vasion of more hei^aies and^sebisins than ever in any century infested the 
Christian church. 

** Not contdhted with this cbnftislon, t|iey have passed a resolution and 
appointed commissioners, for ;|t' ttiol against the person of his majesty, 
parsntly to depose him. and takeaway his Ufe; which his royal highness 
cannot mention without horror, and which he Is certain their loi’dsbips can- 
not hear without equal detestation. 

What influence these unprecedented proceedings may have on the in- 
tereet%nd repose of all Mugs, ^hces, and states, and how much the extra, 
vagant power which theiw have usuiped may affect the tranquillity of 
the neiglibouring eoufttldes, ao^ how far the reformed religion may suffer by 
these fidl^alous sets of thosetwho profess it, it is needless for his royid 
highness to ut'ge their lordsh^ to consider ; but he contents himself with 
having given this sad ruoitid condition and misery in whioh the king 

and the crown of Englimd luw at present ; cdnvinced that lordships 
will act thereupon according, to tto esteem and respect they have' ever shown 
towards so good a ftiend and sliy. His i tfysl highness therefore promises 
himself, fromathe firiendsMp and wisdqm of . their lordships, as soon as pos- 
sible, such assistance ftom their pQUUcils and otherwise, as the present ex- 
treme necessity of the klhg bis father and of his royal highness require, 
who by this will ever be really and for ev^ fieel obliged to contribute all in . 
their power to the support and advaneement of the interest, grandeur, and 
felicity of their lordships.” 
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Aft^ Jiose n^!Matttti<HU ^tihib prince blT ^liei, t&S Sititef leeolteft to 
eebd"^ £ondo6; as ittinMini^ embaesadiMni; 

; . lMid Aidzien de Pauw, witli tfae IbiLowing inatttietioiis 


' ** 17 . InutructUmif^r iiyf Mir Mi^^U^nestes 

. in C^y' ■■ '* ■ 

: ' . S' em!»8fMbdtofe to pn^iiiDilidS '^i^gland, lluit the 
^.r^naei^uen'ces of the kxngl^ unpifBonmei^ irill tom to the bdvantage or die- 
jidymx&gfi of the kingdom of finglend, oeeording to the moden^n or seve- 
>% ^hell henceforth he'ehowa ioweide his peraon ; for all neutrals are 
' V bpinioh lhat the idefortii)Mi& tHdoh hels at has come upon 

, Mm hecguse he wah of u ooatraity O]^oh to ihm which has preTailed, as 
" to to means to he emi^td te iremedy the evils which exist in the kMg- 
dom oftireat Britain. It Is yet time to dnd remedies for these evihi, 
the piuiiament is te^nctodiimt tp tolmato'thm aU w 
^ to seistedupon lio aggra^ upon the p^ 

soher, akM thhs retoer MM meto :wBh«^y thaii^to M- ciB: present. Bn^ 
pdsinB to Ptoy ^to hos ^ it ts^pos-. 

c eilikib he todht have fudged wfih' xigoto'to oohdtoit- hf Me adVetsaries, 
end th^ all keaiu of defence ; hut ’to Statiikgeiieral acre per- . 

hutod tot to good faith of ell tose wE^ atoU ifeer to proposto 
MM/to them toto toitolves thad \thi 9 

wouM hot' iiavb been equitoM* as^ .tok^ to the aadom: 

'JP4)liticum in eiviiihu disuniidni^t ea0 ^kUUB'/adiUur, 

mn tdmea'in £stiHum stdits qvi:ik aUerutroi partes 

descendund hosHinn vice n&ti heiiei^ 

*• MM. the Btates-gehend know iltatyoim.toclleneies hdve appointed com- 
itoafoneiu-^Oxtiuordinary to oxaa^iue to k^e sitoatoK'^they rely as 
ameh in to ^hse of yomr hxceltecto*' ^ ^htoto Mid good faith 




Mdgment whm toy be asM^to ^-to tofeodna^ of the whole world, 
ahdto ohe;d# approved ^ whdm toy ^ be re- 
epbxuihle. ' ^ weU-dlspoitoptoto kxpito tot^M of ea^ im* 

pmtooe, a^tto and OhHdtoi-bctosh^^tototo ' ' " ' 

“ The eto^^^^o ofalllitoa baa shown; 'mb ^^toa 

Itself into govfmments; that in thpw whfeh to toto to of aevartf bodies 
it is usuM^ itowerftil indtemOnt ; 'that, in to» is nel fefc sfiame 

tordtoohtoto he feared, when to mitlfxKdl&s tofe is oeoateemed, which 
rentes legitimate and eotototote . %et' nothing oan he more 

- lamtoddetob to give wqr to wMeh interpret 

tbs 

M^to o^|i||to/ia preto^to^lipto'teM toted fd^ tihjeet. Every 
to knows |M|t Mto|^ ,to common- 

WeaMir, to m&'to Wlm pdhlio atom iitotot ^ toir ]toto affections ; 
f to ;to nmr % fell id to inaaiagetoit^^ gteat eonpema, ^ a po^etion 
f ' tove dito;>hd to fefliiig toy -to bb excused. 

TMs iai|si^htl|| 9f Stdtegenei^tobir^ into con- 

sideMdon, fe^toed that you will do it with ihe greatest wisdom.- Not- 
; excellencies have conceived^ xeapecting so , 

^ giito'^perto<^> yoo should tpke iuto accountiso long an imprisonment^ 
i& tise^.^ already, according to the common law, a great punisb.* 





]B(^. Wwerftii to epusolidttte a statd the iteaVlest eliains of 

The Sta4;es-{^iieral think that the kingdom of England will he invin- 
eihleii if his exceUency, as well as. the council of ^e anny* ^11 proceed on 
sfhundatiuns so eqnitahle to the woxld and sis . a^eCaible to Ood» and which 
era besides so conformable to the character of the iln^ish nation, and to 
the situation of its aftiBuis* Finally, the States-genond entreat his excel- 
lency and the council of the army to embrace and employ the said means, 
so that the king may be enlarged from bis prison av4 restored to Uberty.** 

111. First Despatch from Menitun the AmhoMsadori-Extraordinartf in 
England to the States-Qeneral, 

“ High and mighty Lords : 

. ** On arriving here on the 5th* instant, towards evening, we were received 
by the master of the ceremonies of parliament with many excuses, and We 
immediately requested and lasted upon an aiidieW for the next day. 0]^ 
tlie 6th, easily in the monring, we requested, . tbJtough our secretaries ana 
the master of the ceremonies, to he presented to both houses of parliaiftent. 
"In r^ly, the speaker of the upper house sent word to us, that the said 
house had adjourned to Monday, and the .speaker of the house of com- 
mons intimated that, notwithstanding some particular obstacles, he would * 
present our request, and endeavour to obtain assent to Our secretaries 
having waited for the answer, the speaker let us know in the afternoon that 
the house had not been able to sit in the morning^ because all the judges, 
who form part of it, had had to attend the high court of justice, and that 
for this reason tlie lower house also had been obliged to adjourn to Monday 
next. 'Learning afterwards, that on the same day the said court of justice 
had pronounced sentence of death ' against the king, in Iris Arn presence, 
we succeeded, Sunday tlie 7th dnstant (although all occupations that do 
not relate to religious worship am set aside on this day), after much 
trouble, in obtaining in the .morning, first, a private audience of the speaker 
of the lower hoilse, then, one of of the upper house; and, at last, in 
the afternoon (but not without gaeaidi^pulty)> we were admitted to the 
presence of geubral Fairfax^ Ueutenaht-general Crinnwell, and the principal 
officers of the mj, who were at the same rism assembled at the general's 
house. We .mjle all possible representations to the ^d spesken,«enerfi], 
and Ueutenaht»|eneral, as well iu private as when assembled togeffir ; we 
supported oipr eelicitations with the most powerful arguments %e could 
deuse, to ollaliit a reprieve of the king’s exeoUtiqn, (whichj^it was said, 
was fixed foV Monday,) until we should have been heard by Uie parliament; 
but we only redyed different answers, dictated by the dieposition or the 
temper of ei^ ^ them. 

** On Mos^j^ the 8th, early in the moiriing, we sent again to the speakers 
of both hou^ to urge them to obtain an audience for us ; and after our 
secretaries, ti igetli^ with the master of the ceremonies, had been kept waiting 
at Westminw t^lhMfternoon, we wd? sil at once infonned, scarcely ten 
toiuutes befc^ that the two houses would receive, us before they 

went to dinn|W) a)^ that we were to go at fVro o’clock to the upper house, 
and' at three|p house df commons. ' We acted according ^to this in- 

New style. 



.timation, aud went (o the ':tt|!per house, wlieire there were, very few peers, as,- 
well as to the house of congous, where sot about eighty luembers. Aitc»r 
having verbally stated and delivered in writing the substance of our iustrue* 
tions, tending prinoipaUy : to have the king’s execution postponed . until we 
should, in a seobnd sud}^da» Oir in conferences, have had opportunities to 
state more poweihxl groiinde to induce them to grant him his life, or at least 
not to proceed preoipitatdy to execute the sentence of death, we wore 
answered by the two speakers that our proposal should be token into oonsi- 
« deration. 

The members of the upper house voted, that conferences on this subject, 
between the two houses should immediately take place ; but os the day was 
already far advanced, and as the members of the bouse of commons, as soon . 
as our audience was over, rose to depart, even before we had left the ante- 
room, into which we had been conducted on our way oiit, we witli all speed 
had our proposal translated into English, and delivered to the speaker of 
^%e lower house, and afti^waidB tC the speaker of the upper house. 

**Set, having seen ye8tei^ajr»iui ve passed by Wbitohall, that preparations 
were making, which were said to.be for the execution, and having conferred 
for a long time tiiis morning with, the commissioners of the crown of Scot-* 
land, to save, if possible, the king's life, we still continued to request of 
parliament, through our>ee:^etarie8, either pn answer or another audience ; 
and endeavoured,Jl}^.tbe intervention of the Scottish commissioners, to 
speak once more to the general, and met him about noon at liis secretary's 
house, at Whitehall. The general was at length touched by our animated 
and pressing entreaties, and declared that he would go directly to West- 
minster, and recommend to parliament to grant the answer and the reprieve 
we requested^nd that he would take a few ofiBcers of note with liim to 
support the application. 

“ But we found, in front of the hquse in which we had just spoken with 
the general, about two hundred horsemen ; and we learned, as" well on our 
way as on, reaching home, that all life s^ets, passages, aud squares of London 
were occupied by troops, so that 40 one could, pass, and that the approaches 
of the city were covered with, cavalry, so nS to prevent any one from coining 
in or going out. . We. ebnld not, and we knew not in consequence, what 
further ^to do. Twq. days before, as well previous to as after our audience, 
we hadfby trustworthy persons been assured that no proceeding or interces- 
sion in tiae world could succ^d, and chat God alone could prevent the exe- 
culion resolved upon; and soilie Scottish commissioners, with great pains, 
had also told^us. And so l^ved; for, the same day, between two niid 
three o'clock, the king was taten to a scatfold covei'od witli black, erected 
before Whitehall. His m^esty, accompanied by tbe bishop of London 
who, it is Sftid, had that morning, at six o’clock, admiuistered to him the 
holy sacrament and consolations of religion, after having said a few words, 
gave up the garter, the blue riband and his cloak, took his coat off himself 
and showed a great deal of firmness in all his conduct. The king, having, 
laid himself down, his head was cut off, and held up to the gaze 0 tbe 
assembled crowd. 

“ This is what, to our great regret, we ore obliged to announce to your 
higl; mightinesses ; aud we declare that we have employed all possible ^ 
diligence, without intermission and with all oar power, to acquit ourat^ved 
of your high mightinesses' commission, in seeking to prevent the exeouHoxi:.. 
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tte piiifoTtli, for and agaimt^ tMording to .mrf one% ftacy, and as thej 
^ oft^n misinterpreted and embellished or exaggerated, partienlerly now 
;^e2]l minds oie so excited, we pMyyour lugh ]oaigfc^ess68»in ease you should 
'lehehre reports contrary to or more alansaiog the to place no 

^th in them ; and: ter heHexe tn^ who came, hidier at tlm ^eril of our liyes^ 
4Uid haxe neglected none of the duties with whidb we were charged. 

*< We dare not send yotir higdi mightinessea the further particulars that we 
learn in many quarters, conddenUal or public, on this event, as the passage 
is very difilcult, all the searports being closed. We will oxdy add that it is 
said the king, on the scaffold, reoonunended that region should he strength 
ened by. taking the advice of Boman^atholic divines, and ^at the rights of ' 
the pipoe his son iriiould be respited; adding, that he thought hi^elf in 
conscience innocent of the blc^d which been shed, except of that of the 

earl of Strafford* Inmiediat^ after the kiug'a.'dMit* it was announced 
and proclaimed throughout the dty by sound of triispet. , 41^ 

** We beg the Almighty to grant along pro^rlty to your high mighti> 
nessesi qnd to your high and xdgh^ government. 

• ' Signedi ' Am. Joacuim 

** London, February 9th; 1649.* . 

rv. Second Dispute, 

** High and Mighty Loids ; 

** By our first dispatch of the 9th instant, we minutely informed your high 
mightinesses of all the proceedings we had taken, with tUe principal fhne- 
tionaries and other eminent personages in this country, aaorell as of the 
solicitdtions we addressed to them, and the prop^als we transmitted 
publicly and in^ting to the two houses of parliament (of which we herein 
insert a copy, njd having had time to append it to our preceding despatch, 
which was sent^hy m unexpected opportunity), proposals which were ;eft 
unanswered, as |laa our request to he admitted to a eecond audience, and 
which' were ibll^ed by the imiiie4hde exqcntioh qf Jhe king, n nH tbepvphi.* 
bition to any oie' whomsoever. Under pain of high tiw^on,, to take upon 
himself any aumbrity in the^ name Of monarchical power, or to acknowledge 
and favour the fovemment of the prince of Wales; or any other prot^ider to 
the royal suoeetiion. * i ^ ‘ ^ 

** Already, befbie this events. we ap^hended, and our fears hove since been 
realized, thal^ it had been resolved among the authorities here to abolish 
entirely the ido&mchioal government e^d to establish onOof a quite dif- 
ferent nature;; ibi it is publicly imid he^ that the descei^a&ta of the kte 
king will be,^thOut any exception, excluded for evm from anywsovereignty 
in this coutw» ^ough it is not ascertaihed.what sort of government is to 
replace that wfmk abolished. 

^ ** We havellsolust h|^d that alreadjr oommiseioneTe are sainted by par- 
liament to g| wiw Uiepeed to Scotland, where tbeypreaume and announce 
being able tckduw Affairs according to the system adopted in Englonff. It is 
also said, pu^clj^ well as in private, that ^ members of the upper house 
^eiu>w :themB^!^ if spleaaed^^ at t^^ king’s executi(|p, and do not nt all agree 
' with the hop# of Atimmons on the ohanges to be introduced in the govenuuent; 

\ mi ^ otlmzluanf it is thought that Scotland wishes to remain faithful to 
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monarelliefd goTemmeiii, and to its old instit^oiis. It is dijGBdi^t to ibisses 
wlnt'willbe the issift of combisations and chaages ilii the two 

countries ; aitd though jj^bHo tnuiquillity is nowise disturbed in this eapitsH 
in consequence of the i^ct watch kept by the uomerous military posts, wo 
are ignorai^ what, in.tida r^spcot, is the situation of the proTinces 

Yest6iday» we xeeeitedja^irit frpm the lietttettaiit*gen«isl Cromwell, who 
spoke to os mth infinite rsspi^ of^the government of ymrr high mighti* 
nesses; among, othefr subjects^he introduced that of religion, giving us to 
understand that, with the cononriwce of your high mightinesses, it would 
be as possible as necessary to re-niablish it here upon a better system, and 
to give it a better organization^ 

« The earl of Deiddgh, who came also yesterday to see us, spoke at 
^at length on difibrent questions relating to the government, past and to 
come ; whence we concluded, that there are still many affairs to arrange^ 
and that the measures ihie^niv|^se to take do not afford any probable con- 
^iJ^ture as to their issue ^ ij^ shecess. As the unhappy event of the king^s 
^meution puts, an end to ^ negotiation with w^h oiur extraordinary 
embassy was charged, we will j<ivttly use our endeavours that the affairs 
of onr mission may jsuffer as little os possible, and may continue to be 
treated accordihgto ti^ intero^.ahd to the entire satisfaction of your high 
mightinesses. 

** Tho^ high court of justice having termin|kted its functions, other extra- 
ordinary tribunals hatci been hiscituted, to txy the peers and otltor illustrious 
state prisoners, such af the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, lord 
Goring, &4 Those of a lower fahk will be tried by the ordinary tribunals, 
and the prisoneis of war by a court-martial. 

** Among oUwr matters that am at present treated of in parliament, it is 
proposed that%xur people ehould Cxqoyhere all the rights of navigadon, 
commerce, manufiactare, triides, and market, equally and in common with 
the English nqtion. We were not ignorant of these dispositions, and 
moreover were given to understand that they would be disposed to make 
more full and minute proposals to us on this subject. We think we hereby 
give your high mightincaaes an evident proof that people here are occupying 
themillves questioha quite out of Ihe oirdiaie^ track of affairs. 

We implore tlie.Alsdg^ to keep in long prosperity the government of 
your high mightinesiei, ' 

Signed, . ' ** Atn. JoAcniif, 

' *• A. Pauw 

'^London, Fehruaiy ISihr 

y,J7UrdI)<8patcli. 

« Hi^h and Mighty Ijords; 

** After the bloody catastrophe whidi put an end to the king’s life, on event 
of which our despatches of the 9th find 12th instant informed your high 
mightinesses; we resolved to keep within onr lodgings, after the example of 
other ambassadors, and of the Scottish commissioners. The French amhaa* 
sador and the Scottish comprisfluonars, however, having paid, us a visit before 
this event, and the Spanish ambassador having repeatedly dons us the samO 
honour befose and off er, we could do no otherwise than return these acts ^ 
kiudness * we accordingly acquitted ourselves of this duty on the 
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(P^d we r^jnsflced that their eiuelleneies were deeply affected by this great 
mint, tlidugh' the French ambassador had assured ns beforehand of his per • 
feet Imowledge of the events which would take place. 

^he ambassador of Spain, Don Alfonso de dardeiWS; told us; that the day 
after this fatal event he had received prdbri Arom the king his master to 
intervene in the affairs of this country bnt at present he is of opinion, as 
well as the French ambassador, that by the unexpected death of the king of 
England, their diplomatic functions and character haying ceased, they 
eanuot act any longer in their high office, nor interfere in any respect until 
they have received fresh orders, from their court. The Scottish commis- 
sioners have sent two despatches to their constituents, that is, to the Scot- 
tish parliament at present assembled ; they expect an answer to their first 
despatch in the course of the week, and w^ not act till they axe duly 
authorized. 

** The general opinion is. that the government wiU . undergo on entire chau^ ; 
that the royal familywiil tie set uside, and another form of gc?vernttiej^-> 
introduced; that perhaps t^y. vrill , imitate that of the commonwealth of 
Venice, of the United Provinces, or some other republican government.*’ We 
axe informed that, in fact, nine members of the house of peers and eighteen 
of that of the house of eommonC are to . meet in commission to draw up 
conjointly the basis of a fresh constitullom The 13th of this month was 
the day appointed for the meeting of the king's judges^ in a court of justice 
at Westmiuster-hall ; but we have just been informed that the meeting did 
not take place, the judges having alleged that they wWe not sufficiently 
qualified for this, their functions having expired at the king's death, and 
&at they cannot resolve to accept so suddenly tlieir new nominations made 
by parliament, nor change the title , of their acts of procedure and other 
necessary formalities, such, as those adopted by parliament l^n tlie 20th of 
January, 16d8,<and which we Uansmitted to your high mightinesses by our 
despatch of thd* 9th instant. We continue in the . most complete uncer- 
tainty as to issue of the events which, from the. diversity of opinions 
and other forttdtous occurrenqes, may still undergo vicissitudes that it is 
impossible to submit to any probabld conjecture; we shall therefore mei-ely 
remark, that hijlherto puldio tranquilli^ lias not been in any way disturbed ; 
and we pray yo«r high mightinesses to attach no, other vsalue. to our informa- 
tion than tha^which maybe merited by our efforts to discover. 4101111 in 
this maze of ti^e and false reports wliich we receive on all sidesi nhli which 
only leave us satisfaction of eonfidentially^hforming yoiir high mighti- 
ueases of what.'we have been aide to .colleot in bur zeal for your service. 

5 ' Signedj ** Aduibn Pauw, 

’ “ Alb. Joacjum 

Lon&hv February 15th, 104^.* y * 


t VI. Fourth IHspatct 
_ ^ diifiiPjr Loris; 

« The inf(|rma^n Contained in our last dispatch, of the 15th of this month, 
having appeWed’ enffidently important to us, we took care to forward it to 
J^ur. high ipgh|inesMs by a safe and speedy t^portunity; ytt the wind 
^ting 8iA^th|fc tm been very contrary^ we feaxitdid not reach it# 
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destination so speedily as we bnd hoped. ISince that, we haVs' witnessed 
^ ents of still greater importance. On Uie 16th of this month, the houso 
of commons, notwithstanding the .expectation and the wish of the commis- 
noners of both houses^ aittiDg in committee, and which reiiuested to be 
consulted on all &e measnm to be token, decreed that tlte house of lords 
should from that peHpd cease its functions, and be no longer consulted or 
looked upon as a deliberative body, or os cotisUtuting an authority in any- 
thing concerning the affairs of the kingdom; so that, notwithstanding that 
the lords and princes still retfdn their titles and dignities, and are qualified 
to occupy any office whatever, there will in future be only one sole house of 
commons as the English parliament ; and the peers will no longer be ad- 
mitted in it but as deputies elected by the counties. Next day, the 17tli, tho 
house of commons by a decree abplished for ever the office of king in Kug 
land. We ore informed, moreover, .that the parliament thus reduced to one 
house of commons alone, ^williheet once every two years for a limited time; 
iiM|i4 ^hat permanent exeehdve povter will be vested in a council of thirty or 
forty members, of whom ^out twelve may be peers. The council thus 
organized will represent, during the recess of parliament, the sovereign 
power of the kingdom. : This last measure is not, however, so definitively 
]*esolved as the two abpye-mentidn^. The house of commons is becoming 
by degrees complete by the return of several members who resume their 
seats on signing on expurgatoxy act, by which tliey declare that they 
renounce the opinions which heretofore placed them in opposition to their 
colleagues. It is also said that at an early day new judges for the higher 
courts will be elected, and hew justices of peace. 

The earl of Denbigh, speaker of the house of lords, not having been able 
to send us a nmssage on the 17jth, came to pay us a visjt on the i8tb, to 
infoiTtt us in wnat manner had been carried into effect the dissolution of 
this assembly, and to deliver the last commands he had received from their 
loidships, in transmitting to us their answer to our proposals. After having 
read them to us, he gave us the copy, wluoh we enclose in the present dis- 
patch, retaining himself th# original maiiiiscjfipt as lus personal quittance, 
adding; that it was, at the some time^ the last deliberative act of the 
u])per house, which had not wished to dissolve until it had given this mai-k 
of respect to your iiigli mightinesses. 

“ Tliqjhouse of commons fdso sent to ask us, by fbs own messenger, when 
It would suit us to present Ourselves to them to receive tlieir answer to our 
X)roposals. To which we replied, that as soon os the house would acquaint 
us with the time appointed for this audience, we would attend. 

“ Since the unhappy ^vent of the king’s death, wo had not insisted upon nn 
answer; and though we had heard no more about it, wo learn at this mo' 
ment that an outline of this answer has been published in tho Gazette, 
without any dfficial CommunioaUon of it haying been sent us. A report haC 
previously been spread, and even printed, that we had requested tliat our 
proposals should not be made public. Nothing can he more fnisc than this 
assertion ; without having in any way interfered in the matter, or having 
even mentioned a word on the subject, wc left it entirely to the discretion 
of the two houses, to each of which our proposals were separately addressed 
in writing, with the necessary form. We have remarked, besides, tliat the 
reply madeiiy us to the speaker of the house of commons when our pru* 
posals were delivered, has not been inserted in the Gazette in its real tenour» 

an 
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. and ii^: has, b^n hitbe^'impossijblftfra’ jdi*ooM vhi^er miek ^bSea* 
^tb the simotien^iilxB aixii^fior «ithox|tiea, i * 

. the 16th' of: this ihbiitb, some troc^'.of«iatotiy aaA cftyalrymwohed 

hpii^e tO; Bristol; si^ Um is « report, ihist qi tiw tows^ ,ss well as at 
Qlopoester, some>j]piidigiiaribii has been etpzessed-agitnst the prooeediitgeof 
jpatUament. Hetee,.heweT^; saq4 in the M^ihot^oodi e3l^js quiet. ‘ 

To-day, being the • day appcnnted fat the a^^eaieitee of the knpeaehed 
lordSj before the* newly-ereet^ high court at WestminstesNhall, Goring, 
Capel, Hamilton, Holland, and si;; John Owen, these lords, the »- 
oeptioa of the earl of Holland, who is iU, appeared before that court, ehd 
after haring heard each in his turn, the chaises* brought against him, and 
given in answers to them; vretb sent back to prison to await anothereuni- 
mons for the continuation of their trial. 

Signed,^ ' v * ^Adribn Fauw. 

-v* Alb. Joachim/ 


Fifth DUpateh. 


High and Mifi^ Loi^s; , , 

«The commissions of the kingdom of SooUand, having received dis- 
patches from their parliament, sent word of their contents to u$ last evening at 
a somewhat irregular hour, aM forwarded, to ns the proclamation, the decree, 
and the letter, copies of wMoh accompany this dispatch. Your Mgh mighti- 
nesses will learn by their contents, that' the prinbe of Wales h^ just been 
proclaimed by the Scottish parliament, ki^g of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland. The commissioners besides hifonned us, that^ a gentleman had 
been immeihatoly sent abroad with* copies of these decrees j that the pro» 
clamation of them hod ..been made in ev^ directiQii, and wat they were 
preparing fmrth^ithto seud on envoy, furnished the largest instructions 
to his mijesty. ' It is rumoured here, that the parliament is much displeased 
at this measure; and particultnly because the Scots did not content thcm- 
srives with pr^loiming hiin hing of Scotland only, but had added to his 
titles “ king ol^reat Britain and Ireland.” Lories of troops are gqjng on 
here in secret, .Vjphd are ' Constantly diapotched towards Scotod and other 
places, whi<di pokes it to be presumed ihat in the latter engagements many 
men were lalldd. The capital yet continues to eiyoy perfect tra^uillity, 
and exhibitfli nbi^nppearance of sedition ; the oom^ementsnf the men-of-war 
are being m^^up one aftdt another, wo, should not be surprised b&in a 
very short iisdn there were ' nearly thfe^ vessels perfectly equipped and 
ready for sei; ‘^is number, it is<conidentiy said, wUl hereafter be increased 
to seventy, jM # is added thatthres commissionera of parliament will take 
the command superintendence this fleet; as to mat, there seems no 
lQnger>any |iieililou made of the earl of Warwick as conu&ander. Last 
Monday,^ instant, the genttemon-usher came to inform us that on 
.the Wednes Tlmrsday fqUovring, we should be requested to go to 
pariiameut 1 before the whole house, an answer to onr proposals. 

On Wed^cldy Warmed us that the audience would take place on Thurs- 
day eveningt ai^ accordingly on that day we were conducted in state to 
Westminstol^ali^ Having been hnmediately introduced into the house of 
> commons, we safidowii on the chairs placed for ^s, and the sp^er liariflg 
read to US the a^wer of the house, gave us a copy of it. Whereupon, we 
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answered, in a few.wdrds, that when we had read it, we would oureelvee ^ 
: transmit it to our gOYeroment, whom it was our intention^ with the least ' 
possible dtlayy to rejoin, and that we availed ourselves of the present opport- 
tuuityto tidee leave;of parliament in our <|uaUty of ambassadors-extraor^- 
nary. The house that day was much fuller than (U our;flrst audience, on 
account of the return of seww:al of their absent members, and the restoration 
of many dissentient members who had sucoessively come to resume die^ 
seats under the expturgato^ act. The nomination of a greater number of 
members has been one of the first dares of the new house ; after which they 
proceeded to elect the thixty'eigbt members of whom the state-oouncU of 
hin^om is to be whose names and qualities your hi^ 

mig^tiia^cecs will read in the enclosed fiasette. The judges of the hingdom 
. also resided their sittings last week, snd held their usual term. 

» The day before our bsat, audience, and consequently after the notification 
we had received, of it, wajss^ived the lettms of your high mightinesses of the 
l^2nd instant;, and hating already made preparations for our departure, we 
ShpU efibet it iu soon Sd.posaible, wishing to rkum as soon as we can to 
your high mighttuejasesy^to communicate the answer we have received, and 
render a detailed aeiiiiQmnt'^c^ our mission, which has been accompanied and 
followed by a mujftttide of incidents and circumstances, which in the pro- 
. sent preesrieus of af&irs^.we do not think proper to trust to paper. 
Contrary winds and .severe Ifrosts having impeded the navigation of the 
Thames, we cahnpt fix the day of our^departure ; but we wiU seize the first 
opportunity to return* either' directly or by way of Dover and Calais, not> 
•wi&standing the^inconvqnienoes which this lost passage is said to present. 

** The state prisoners, viz. the duke of Hamilton, lord Goring, lord Capel, 
and sir JTo^ OWen, have dready appeared severd times before the high 
court of juSioOi The '^t put in a biH of exceptions, but it was rejected, 
and he was ordered 16’ ^pare lus defence, and counsel were assigned to 
him; the three others have confined. themselves within the terms of their 
defence, particularly lord , Cupel, against whom, as to the capitulation and 
the quarter granted, generd Fairfax and commissary-general Ireton were 
heatd os witnesses, appearing for thiZ' specially before the court All these 
eircumstanoes make one ehtertdn fears as to the fate of these noble per- 
sonages,, who are considered to be in imminent danger. We think it proper 
to inftfrm your high mightinesses, that the present is the sixth dispatch we 
have sent y(m," ,1he two preceding ones being of the 15th, and 19th instant ; 
the delays occasioned by contrary winds and the frost give us reason to fear 
that dl may not have reabhad your' high mightinesses. 

fif4|ied, ' V ^Adhiak Padw, 

Alb. Joachim. 

“Iiondon,Tebrttary ^0th, i|649;" . 
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ral regiments mutiny, 828 ; under the 
direction of Cromwell, marches to- 
wardaLondon, 831 ; draws uptihumbk 
remorutranee to parliament, ib.; de- 
mends the expukion of Holjict and. 
other members, ib. ; its conciliatory 
treatment of the king^ 834 ; makes 
proposab to the king, 887 ; marches 
towards London, 889; coolness be- 
tween it and the king, 841 ; reviewed 
on Hounslow Heath, 848 ; marches 
upon London, ib. ; societies formed in, 
against the king and Cromwell and 
oth^ officers, who appeared to fhvour 
him, 851 ; appoints nsw agetUt to sup- 
port its particular views, 952 ; itg de- 
mancls in Kov. 1647, 855; meeting of 
apesHton of, at l^fuie, 864 ; meeting of 
the officers and ' agitatort at head- 
quarters, 867 ; marches through Lou- 
' 4on, 874 ; is quartered in various parts 
of London, 875 ; petition from, calling 
for the punishment of the king, 400 ; 
is put. in motion against the pres- 
bytertans, 408;. its violent proceed- 
ings against the presbyterian mem- 
bers of parliment, 410. 

-Arncll, lUcfaar^ shot for mutiny, 865. 

ArundehEarl of, released from tlie Tower 
on demand of the lords, 17 ; agato' 

I arrested by the king, 18. 4 * 

I Ashbumham, Ifr., accomp^cs the king 
in his flight from Oxford, 800 ; cltarOo* 
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terfzed, 886 { his insolent demeinoor 
* towards the parliamentary officers, 
840 ; aeccmiipanies iheldng in his flight 
from Hampton Court, 880 ; his preli< 
minary interriew with Hammond, 
880; is' ordered to q|iH Isle of 
Wight, 37*. . " 

Astley, Loi^ defeated at Stow by the 
parliament^ forces, 297. 

' Atherton Moor, battle of, 190. ’ 

Aubigny, Lady, her connexion with Wal* 
ler*8 plot, 186, 

Axtell, Col., his violent conduct at the 
• king's trial, 423 ei wgi. 

Balfour, Sir Wm., tami^wed with by 
the king, 104 ; dismissed from the go- 
^ vemment of the Tower, 137. 

Hampton Bush, battleof, 27p. 

Bancroft, Bp. of Oxford, his death, 88. 
Bancroft, Dr., maintaihs the supremacy 
of the church, 49 .$ is created Arch- 
of Canterbury, 50. 

Barbary pirates, make descents on the 
English and Irish coasts, 44. 
Barnstaple surrenders to the royal tnx^, 
191. 

Basd money, coining of, proposed by the 
king’s goreinmeni 81. 

Basing-Houae, takw by the parlia- 
mentary forces, 290. 

Bastwick, John, brought before the star- 
chamber, 68 ; his trial, ib'. ; his sen- 
tence, 64 : its execution, ih. ; Ids con- 
demnation voted illegal by the house 
o| commons, 93 $ his triumphant re^ 
turn to London, 93. : 

Bath, surrenders to the roysdtroops, 191 
'taken by the parllamentaiy .forces;' 
298 

Batten, Admiral, canhonadesBurlington, 
176. 

Bedford, Earl his death, 104. 

Bellasis, 8ir H., imprisoned by the king 
for his libortyef speech, 81. 

Bellievre, H. de, iueges the king to accept 
the pFOifositionS of pariiament, 808. 
Benyon, Geo., addresses a potion to par- 
liament on behalf of the king, 149. 
Berkley, Sir John, characterized, 886$* 
Joins the king by order of Henrietta- 
Maria, ib.; Ids interview with Cromwell 
and otheL ^aders of the army, at Kead- 
iRf?t interyiew with the 

" king, 387 $ his negotiations with the 
army, ib. ; accompanies the king in 
his flight from Hampton Court, 859 $ 


his preliminary Interview with Hnnif 
mond, 360; waits on. Eairfox. and tbi ' 
other generals at Windsor, 867 ; Ida ; 

. interyiew with Commandant Watsoiv 
ib. ; jls ordered' to guard the ]^e of 
Wight, 871. 

Berwick, taken by Langdale, 381. 

Birch, Col., armted by Col. Pride, 409. 

Bishopries and deaneri^, bill for alwo- 
gating them introduced into the house 
of commons, 95. 

Bishops, bill for excluding them from 
parliament passed by the common^ 
95 ; reiected by the lords, ib. ; ftirther 
proceedings respecting the measure^ 
126 ; some of them drawup a protest 
dedartng null and void all proceed- 
ings In parliament during their ab- 
sencefroto it, 127 ; are impeached and 
sent to the Tower, 128. 

Blike, Col., his reception of the pariin*. 
mentaiy commissioners at Walling- 
ford, 260. 

Bleehington, taken by Cromwell, 270. 

Bond, Denis, bis speedi in favour of ro« 
publicanism, 899. 

Bi^shaw, John, characterized, 416 ; 
chosen president of the high court of 
commission, ib. ; his altercations with 
the king, ib. s# *ef, 

Bray, Captain, deprived of his command 
for mutiny, 365 $ restored to his com- 
mand, 367i 

Brentford, battle of, 169. 

Brereton, Sir .Wm., continued In his 
command by parliament, notwith- 
standing the self-denying ordinance^ 
271. 

:forldgewater surrenders to the royal 
troops, 191 ; taken by the parliament- 

/ ary forces, 290. , 

Bristol surrenders to the royal troops, 
191 ; surrenders to the parliamentai|r 
forces, 284. 

Bristol, Earioflnot summoned by Cliarles 
to his second parliament, 14 ; appeals 
to the peers and has his claim ad- 
mitted, 16 ; is impeached by the king, 

. lb. ; impeaches Buckingham, ib. $ is 
arrested by the king, 18. 

Brownists, sect ofl th^ rise, 60 ; their 
emigrations, ib. 

Brook, Lord, his speech at Guildhall, 1 68. 

Buckingham, Yilliers. Duke of, his visit, 
to Madrid with Frince CharlM, 
impeached by the commons, 15 ; Uba* 
racterized, ib. $ bis answer to tbi 
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,, Unti 1$ I itepeaieihed 

" ' i U8 attempt 

1<po6 Ute l^of It^, S0| diffietaties of 
Alilit hi^epeedbioiittMoo- 

\'efBi£m of a ittlMidy btiiag vote^ Sfi ; 

assasginated, 80. / . . 

ancWngham, D^o ol^ wea amfli. 

iatpijot^cf the 884. 

BOf^lgli, lord, his adyico to Qued^ W 

Burley, Capt., hanged at Newport for 
’ a mo^emont In favour of the 
Burton, Wm:, hrooght before 
Camber, 68: hie. trhd, ib.; hJa aen- 
tenee,.64: ita execution^ ib. ; Ida opa- 
demnatfon voted illegal bgr w . Xu>u8e 
of common^. 82 i the pid$e' hotid^ 

paid him on his return to 

Burlington cannonaded 
ten, 176. '• ' ■ ^ 

Byrotf, Sir QUbeit» ralaea tvoo#' 

Idng, in Kottfogbamshir^ t$t 
Byron, Sir Jolm, appoiojUd ftoenu* of 
the Tower, 120. ^ 


Cadiz, expedition agabiatkdhipat^ed bjr 
the kingv 14; ite failure^ ib. 
Caemarvon, L<^, 1^6 death and ehatad- 
ter, 204. ; ^ 

Cambridge uni|;erai^r^.aeiida phct.of ita 
plate to thnldng^ 

Canterbmy.royallatdiaturbancea at, 876. 
Capel, Lord, appointe^to attend Brince 
Charles , into .the vM of Euglandr 
269; raiaea tixMfa jbr the ]dng to 
Hertl!bi<Udiire, 881» !k; 

Carew, Mr., sent to t|a Tbwer by.^the 
king, 81. 

CarewyJ^r Alexend|r,|fo tifalabddkb- 
cation, 289. * 

Carlisle, talmn by 
taken by tberoyi# 

^ Case of tbe anny,’*^a 
up by the difconf 



Bewcaaile, 17 d. 
CatbDlioiam,'ltai 
Ceuaorahip of ui'; 

blished, 858.1 
Cbalioner, Wr^. 

againstthej 
Chf^ys 1., bie 


381 . . 
drawn 
troqpap 854^.^ 
toe. iutoy of 



^^dw£aiid,53> 
^f^ljlbtaraiBter esta? 


a jfHol 


'•■'Hlft ftfl cfr lUift, ibx 
p^Pto.ib.,1^ 


fifitU 9p^ pt^fhp$' to 

4; bia febeptiob at M«md,% \ 
Ito ifoivriage with £Ulettk,Meijl^ 
Hk; tofltttoee of the utoop 

MuttAwiftiit Oil' hfa 'hfi Mwiiibo b to ' toe ' 

honae dTeoinittm^^ 12 ; deiueida aub* 
itoies,. esgagtogke^'re^sareelgriev-- ' 
abeea, ib.; intogaani at the refw of ^ 
subsidies, dissolves parliamtot, 18 
hia position with reference to bis 
peoi^e at this ji^eture, ib. ; intimates ^ 
bis intentipp^to govern by ..bUnsel^ ibi ; 

orders 3 to **" ' 

•ev^ meatorto. against the * 
catholics, 14, tet a^ them dii ^ 
tiona and pa^Qna, t calls a aeccnd 
parliamenik ib. ; t^ character pf his 
despotism at t^S period, ib. ; takes 
measures for keeping the more popular 
orators out, of parltattoat, ib. ; bfe 
speech to the . commons on. tbepoca- 
of Bucid^hamrs impeachment, 

18 : forbids tii^ judges to answer tbe 
questions pi^,by,tb3 ^ the Earl 
of Bristol's case^,!?! simda.SirJMk^ 
Bigges and .8k Ejiot ^to^tba 
tbwer,ib.; itotobtoiMp necessilaM 
to, release, vito^. to wdl > to JfX)id 

.diundel, Ik f blasecond pto- 

bameat, 18 ; abd plapsa'^ Briatol and 
4krttndel un^ ii^ i pature of 

the dimct|ltiiea;,3a. which bp now found 
himitoif tovdlved, ib. vOi^s^ avfoesb 
, loan .to bBi.rafood, to: calls a. third 
; parbameitoiSl f Ids addmsa.to it, ib:; 

. the infetuatlon cf the ptoiciples on 
wbidi. he; prpc^ed^ 82 ; , Ida address^ 
.to the oouncil on tbe occasion of a 
subsidy being announced, 28; takes 
im^rage at oomuiimu maisting in , 
toe font intoasce .,iap8it. 8 redressof 
gtieTmQe8r.25; ass^ parliamentof 
bls.dto»minutioii totoife t ai n all the 
jaatipita)| ligtos, b^ pito tS be inter- 
fored with in bis; ewK to : returns an 
' eyasito. answer td~toe vpetitiGn of 
yi£^t8,,27 ; fotolda thkltotoa of com- 
to nmddle in affohn of Aate, to; 
]itodi8tot]toitotimati<m,^83 vaaa^ 

^ jwoiiggiie,, P»^ 

; iqicto f, ad^Bto^easmi^^l 
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most dsqpotto n>.( hUrpo^ 

fition At m$ jtankm, it». t l>ii At« 
tempts t6 ob^alii theecwuBaniQiiL of ttie 
ioASA^ aadrpOQndage duts, $1 1 Ids 
difllrenoB»>ifiai the commoim in oea- 
. 99 ; diiMfdTes idt ibM 

. UiaMiit, m the 

voeeAiIoii^ tMooltiiluMii^the 

eaieer ki \slik&lmiirji«iMSireiA^^ 
84; ilM QAtare of hl9' Vfew« At tids 
. time»il^.; Oottd«despeAeewi^ i'Tto 
s$ ; and with Sp«iii» ib.v eflhcst of' his 
pATtiettler class of despotton upow &e 
nation at large, at this pefiodvih. ; his 
'pasition with lefereBce toMaw'i&'s fa- 
ADurttes, 87; hissottfeeliioiitoBeiyiettd 
SCaitA, ti). ; his dofoestioehiniei^ 
«c|is oottncnion at thl»^|>etl0a» 88 ; his 
Attjicliiiacnt to them*' dl ; his exalted 
idee of the rights of .rdfalty; 49 ; fajh 
moderation t<mi»ds the lUmn’ ca* 
tholiosi 48; the lndhSEihllity of his 
pride, 44 1 beootttee lafOlfed in pe- 
caniary dUtteulties; ih. 4 < forbids &ti^. 
lord to coll ttM'lrish; iMO^ament, tti ; 
cfaavfiOter SDQddShOts'Of^hiS' tyranOy; 
ftr. ( resorts to all soitts of illegal and 
opj^ssiee'ttttthO&^dttMsing money, 

' 40 ) rekfirodnees longrihoe abandoned 
mon^^olies, iKt eaftends the royal 
. finests, 47 ; ifttemptsttr^eUiate tho 
aristocracy, 48 ; iiBipAiic< heairy fines 
for slights exhihttodr iuwii^^ the no- 
bility, and*«luoes tbe^piodnce with 
the offended' paftfi < ih.; resorts' for 
support to tho dAsigUcan^ dergy, 48; 
^coorages the most artogant pr^n- 
rions <m the part of. tbaWnipa, 64 ; 
interposes to piemt the emighitimi' 
of secl8iies» 88 visoceSdaftt defeating 
Hampden hi theeoert of lewd? ; his 
mdeaYours to eaUMkb ephdspMy 
in Scotland, fid ; mtieia the intiodho^' 
tion there of an 'Anglican- Stingy,' 78 1 
is deternfinafehr^Tesisted ttr ^e a^ 
tempt, lb.; 4en0 the • Uprgaia of' 
HamUtim to £dli|feargh to cany oat > 
his piiip(s4k 79;''pf«pams^fbr'War 
with ' dee^ 

army towards Hdinbnrg^ 74'; pn>>'> 
cecds himself to, Tork, ib» ; condudes'; 
a padfleation With the ; Soois» ‘7d t - 
levies another army agdnet iBcotliiiid/ 

' ;.78 ( Sends feV'Strafihid^ fh. v summoiiS'^ 
% new iMritaOMBt in-Boglaad^ 77; 
toys toe letter of the Scots- to the 


King of France befbre it* and an- / 
Bounces his determination of renetr^ 
the war, 78; demands subsidler, ih.s 
hss warm disputes with his new house 
oC commons^ 78; offers, on pertain 
conditions, to give np aS future de- 
mands tor ship nmney, ib; ; dissolves 
. the patiimnent,. 80; after ta- 
gretaibrtitotog this stepb returns to 
despotism, ib. ; haS Tesort to oppres- 
sive and illegalr means of raising 
money, and renews his persecution 
of popular members, of parliament, 

81 ; departs with Strafferd foe toe 
army assembled Oh the Border, 89 ; 
assembles at Yorh, toe great council 
. of the peers of the htni^om, 84 ; as- 
sembles his fifth pariiament; 85 ; na- 
' tore of bla address, toii, 80 ; summons 
! fititiBflhrd to attend liin^ 80 ; his ad- 
' fiMsa toptarliament on the occasion of 
tlw idoposadtrieiiRlalbill,.9S; opens* 
negi^latiotiil with toe Burl of Bedford 
and his ftiends, 97; fbrms a new 
, privy cooncil, lb* ; has interviews with 
' ; some of the maldontents of the army, 

^ ' 89 ; algaS.r petition of a threaten- 
ing nature ' to 'parliament prepared 
by them, his attempts to save 
Strafford, 208; he annoiinces that 
he will never oonBmit.'to toe earlg 
. death, 108; his interview with Holies 
<ni- tb» suhleet, lOfi; he . consents 
to toe bin condemning Strafford,. . 
107 ; takes his departure tor Scot- 
; land, .112 ; his attempts to gain over 
-the army,. 118; his i^val in Kdin-< 
burgh, ib.; his noncessiont to the 
;S^iishparilaiDent and church, to ; 
hti.gftrir tvitoHarollton andArgyle, 
^ib.;‘i]tia real, design in visiting S^- 
Hand and plans to concert with Hon- 
troae, 114 ; leaves toe retponsibility of 
quelling toe Irish rebellion to parlia' 
ment, 117 Ills. -unpectations flrom 
that rebetomto ; returns to London, 
m; htotoo^^itioiionhls wayandon 
,tos airiVito^ to ; entextainatoe corpo- 
ration of Londou'at dinner, ib. ; with- 
tonwsiiromparHamentto US'* 

Signed it by HsseXf ib. ; bis efforts to - 
irally a pa^ around Mm, 128; en- 
gages E^de, Cotepqjper, and Lord 
Falkland to Ms Immediate setvioe*to^ - 
hfeindtSBAtion and fear at*tIie’ pop|6r 
lar extitoent which now arose, 12? ; 
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. Attempts, to intimidate parliamenti ib. ; 
adopts tlie doclairation of the twelve 
bishops, nullifying the proceedings in 
parliament during their absence, 128 ; 
afibcts to give way to the parliament, 
129; rejects the application of the 
house of commdus for a guard, ib. ; 
has Lord Kimbolton and five mem- 
bers of the commons impeached for 
high treason, ib. ; sends a seijeant-at- 
arms to arrest the latter, 131 s pro- 
ceeds to the house to take tiie accused 
into custody himself, 139 ; his 4>occh 
on the occasion, ib. ; liis affliction at 
tlie failure of this attempt, 134 ; de- 
mands the accused at the hands the 
city authorities without efDsct, 185; 
his position at this juncture, 186 ; re- 
tires to Hampton Court, 187; .pta* 
pares for war, 138; procec^.: to 
Windsor, ib. ; his negotiations with 
the parliament for the purpose of 
gaining time, 139 ; authorizes the MU 
for excluding the bishops from parlia- 
ment, 142; proceeds to Dover, ib. ; 
has several interviews there, at Can- 
terbury, at Theobalds, and at Kew- 
inarkct, with comndssioners firom the 
commons, 148, 144; details of these 
conferences, ib.t proceeds to York, 
145 : his appeal t^ the people, 149 ; 
their effect, ib.;; m gains ground, 
150; Ids attempt ^bpon HuU, 161; 
orders, without effec^ the Westminster 
assizes to be held ^ York, 152 ; his 
unsuccessful* attm^ to dismiss the. 
parliamentary, comj^ioners deputed 
ta observe his pxvic^ings, 158 ; pro- 
ceeds to levy a g^aijiij^ib. ; is de^ated 
in the attempt, l5|j his dUTei^ces 
with the roy^sl i^gees lW>m par- 
liament, 155; th6 ^Acuities in Which 
he now found h|nilMf involved, ib. ; 
commissions the b^i^pal royalists tQ 
raise troops in 1 jU ib. ; the in- 

decision of his prci^ips^gs. ib. ; emays 
to raise money tjy Vmnntary contri- 
bution, bdt wittt little effect, 157; 
breaks ollf , a oopmnM negotiation 
with thopiirliaiflsi^ ; takes active 
measures tfk canljog^^impend- 
ingwar, 161 ;pudMapmRMS^ 
Yorkshire aiid olber .^unties, 162 ; 
ieeeets the royal sOmdJMgd at iNbttlng- 
ham. ib.; establishes his head-^(uar- 
ten at Shrewsbify, 188; advances 


towards London, 164 ; is defeated by 
Essex at EdgMiUl, 166 ; establishos 
Ids. head-quarters at .Oxford, 167 ; 
obtains possession of Danbui^ and 
other places, ib,; receives comrnis- 
from the parliament at Coin-. 

; defeaM^ HOUes* regiment; 
169;; occupies 3renil|cnd, lb.; retread 
toBe|^in|^ a&d thed to Oxfbrd. ird; 
recMves a, deputation from the com- 
mon council, .171; receives commis- 
sioners from the parliameht at Ox-' 
fbrd, 178; his rejection of their pro- 
posals, 179; sends a message to 
Hampden, 188 ; is rejoined by Hctf- 
rietta;‘Marla, 192 ; declares the two 
houses at Westminster not to be a 
true parliament, and forbids his sfds- < 
jects to obey their orders, 198 ; jpiib- 
lishes a more , modified proclamation, 
194; the plan he had formed for - 
marching upon London, 199 ; sends 
to Lord Newcastle on the subject, ib.; 
relinquishes the enterprise, 200; be- 
sieges Gloucester, ib.; his interview, 
with deputies from that city, 201;. 
sends a messenger to Essex with pro* 
posals of peace, 202 ; raises tbe siege, 
ib. ; engages Eimx at Newbury, 203 ; 
retires to Oxfbid, Ib^ his reception 
of the lords who had ^tlidrawn from 
parliament^ 2 l 8 1 excites unpopularity, 
among the nobility by taking part 
against thei^ claims with Prince Bu- 
pert, ib. ; recMvea intelligence tliat 
the Scots are prej^ng to make war 
upon him, 219 ; sends the Duke of 
Hamilton to Edinburgh with large 
ofifbrs, ib. ; : his intrigues with the 
Irisjx discovered, 220 ; progrdts of bis 
alhi^ in l^and, 221; si^ a year’s 
^ce with the Irish rebels, and recals 
tbe English troops sent to repress 
thm, 222 ; indignation of all classes 
at Ids ooqduct od this occasion, ib.; 
his interview with Hyde respecting 
the parliament at Westminster, 228 ; 
desires a proclamation to be drawn 
up dissolving it, ib. ; abandons the 
I^ect, 224 ; his objection to calling 
a parliament at Oxford, ib. ; but as- 
sents to the proposition, 225 ; his feel- 
ing with regard to war, 227; is in-|;' 
duoed to write to the parliament 
Westminster, m propose B8gottatloi£ 
228; adijoums the assembly at 
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ford, 220 ; bis feeling towards it, ib.; 
'quits Oxfoi^ and n^es his way- un« 
peroelrod between the two cam^ be- 
sieging the city, 232; resuibes the 
oiTensive, 284 ; defoats Wall^ at Cro- 
. predy Bridge, lb, ; adran<^ :l]»fo ^e 
\ west to att^ i^rfok, ib.'$ tiot^ sends 
\at the same time a lettealimiuurBar 
'■I meat, offering ‘to tieat^ iWi tmt^ to 
• Essex, 240 ; sanotiona a second letter 
: to Essex from Lord Wilmot and 
others, 241 ; compels Essex to quit 
/ils aimy, and the army itself to capi- 
, tulate, 242 ; addresses another paoiOo 
message to the house, 244 ; resOlv^ 
1b mardi upon London, ib. ; issues a 
proclamation, calling npon his subfeets 
^Hb rise in his foTOUr,.ib. t .is defeated 
'by^Lqrd Manchester at Newbury, 2^5 ; 
receives commissioners at Oxfo^ IVom 
the parliament, 250 ; bis first public 
interview witli them, 251 ; his private 
. interview with MoUeh nnd White- 
locke, ib. ; his second public interview 
with the commissioners, 253 ; sends a 
message tb pariisiment, 204; agrees 
to a conference at Uxbridge, 205; 
restores the name of parliament to 
the hobses at . Westminster, 200; 
gives, audienqg to Lord Southampton 
at Oxford, 202 ; sen^ilbince Charles 
into the west of England with the 
title of generalissimo, 209 ; his de- 
spondency at this period, ib. ; quits 
Oxford for the north of England, 271; 
takes Leicester, 272 ; is defeated by 
Fairfax at Naseby, 278 ; bis private ' 
correspondence read to the citizens ! 
of Loqdon in Guildhall, 277 ; pro- ! 
ceeds*to Eagland Castle, 281; bis 
letter to Frince Bupert, 282; takes 
up his head-quarters at York, ib. ; re- 
turns to Oxf<^ 283 ; marches against 
the Scots, 284; returns to Bagland 
Castle, ib. ; his letb^ to Frinee Bupert 
respecting the spader of Bristol, 
ib. : deprives the prince and Colomel 
Legge of their commissions, 285 ; is ■ 
defeated by the parliamentarians at 
Kounton Heath, 286 ; proceeds to New- 
ark. 287 ; his interview with Fxince 
Bupert, 288 ; dissensions between him 
and Sir Bichaid Willis and other 
^^royalists, ib. ; escapes to Oxfoad, 290 ; 
desperation of his affaiis, ib. ; makes : 
OTcrtures of peace, 281 : renews them, { 


204 ; his secret negotiations with the 
Irish Boman catholics discovered, ib. ; 
their nature, ib. ; disavows Ids agents 
in those negotiatiODS,but without effect, 
295; his position at this time, ib.; 
his endeavours to sow dissensions 
among his opponents, 997 ; his corre- 
spondence with Yane, ib. ; proceeds to 
the Scottish camp, 300 ; his reception, 
801 ; his secret plans with Lord Dighy, 
306 ; writes to Lord Ormond, ib. ; his 
controversy on religion with Hender- 
son, 307 ; writes to Ijord Glamorgan, 
to raise money for him by pawning 
the kingdom, lb. ; continues liis nego- 
tiations with the Irish Boman Ca- 
tholics. ib.; receives commissioners 
from the parliament, ib.; his inter- 
views with do Montreuil and Dave- 
nant, 808 ; declines the parliamentary 
propositions, 309 ; receives a deputa- * 
tion from Edhihurgh, 812 ; his letter 
to Hamilton respecting his position, 
313; increasing sympathy of the 
people for him, 316 ; is given up by 
the Scots and conveyed to Holmby 
Castle, 316 ; his reception by the 
. people on liis way, and on his arrival, 
ib. ; his treatment by the parlia- 
mentary commissioners; 325; is re- 
moved by the army to Newmarket, 
ib; detailsof the affair, 826; receives 
Fairlhx and bis staff at Childersley, 
829 ; his treatment by the army, 334 ; 
bis interview with his youngest chil- 
dren at Maidenhead, 386 ; his friendly 
intercourse with the leaders of the 
army, ib. ; his first interview with Sir 
John Berkley, 837 ; differences between 
him and the officers, 841 ; addresses 
proj^als to them, ib.; removes to 
Hampton Court, 848 ; his renewed in- 
tercourse with Cromwell and otlier 
leaders of the army, lb. ; ri^ects pro- 
posals made by parliament, 851 ; his 
secret correspoAdence with the royal- 
ists, 362 : a letter from him to the 
queen discovered by Cromwell, 863 ; 
rigorous measures adopted towards 
him by the army, 867 ;• consults Wil- 
liam Lilly as to a Wso retreat, 
359 ; escapes fonn Haxhpton Court to 
the Isle of Wight, ibt ; attempts to 
renew his negotiations with the army, 
367; his secret hopes, 868; reeeites 
oomruissioners from the parliaments Of 
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Sootlaad and Xnglmidt at CarUbrodi^ 
aonclndea a with the for- 
meTr fb.; Ili;)eets the' propositioiii of 
the latter, 870; hia interriew with 
CoL&anmiond respecting the rigorous 
treatment applied to hii]^ 870 1 jnani- 
ISstations in his fSKvonr throughontthe 
country, 878 st receives com- 
missioners firem the parliament at 
Newport, 304 ; his double-dealing on 
the occasion, 806; his firmness with 
reference to the cbnreh of Englimd, 
898 ; his touching farewell to ^.par- 
liamentary commissioners, 401 { is re- 
moved to Hurst Castle, 488 ; and 
thence to Windsor, 411 ; hisebnyessa« 
tion on the. wiqt with HaJor JPMaohr 
418; dines at Lord Newborgl^ 414; 
arrival at Windsor, fix; his tr^wtamni 
there, ib.; la removed to Dondbiy^ ; 

> appears before iha couttAcf 
commission, . 419 ; parNoilazs' of /the 
first day’s tiigl, jb.; of the seooiid, 
401 ; of the tbiid, <433;step8 taken in 
his behalf, ib.; his appearance 

before the oomrt, 438 ; is chndemned 
to death, 436; his deineanoar^ after 
sentence, ib.; Ids interview next day 
with Joxon, 436 r and. with' his tivo 
youngest cliildmn,'\439; his conduct 
<ni the day of lixeQi^oo, 481 ; his 
speech on the SMlmd, 484 ; his death 
and Ihneral, 48h. 

Charles, Prince of Wiifes, appointed by 
his father genefalifiislmo of the west, 
368; offers to mo^te between ^ihe 
king and the paAMg|lient, 292; retires 
to Sefily, 396'; assi^ises the 'oommiind 
of the mntiaied\paillameBWy aavy» 
881. >; 

Chester, siege oC Iraibd by the khig, 
272. h'fy '• •' 

Cholmondeley, Sir«S^J negotiates with 
the qneen, 177. I , 

Chnroh of En^anditlnpoiitiohiiluh^ 
atelyafter the Be|hibahtioii, 8 ; dtevm^- 
stances c^tthcetiw^ deqpotinm 
8; its potefisin Jlf tj^ter part of the 
reign of ftfoiabel||h slander James 
and Cbss^ jSw i^tedqpaadetioe 
asserted by iti snp- 

'pprt ctfahmlijitisa^fi iM of' 

dhtae sight ^ b#ij0i^ 64 f Ns 
aftsromfomesfei vplm cm afifeirs, 611^ 
tbefe^ofthMfja^ 

88$ its efeigy ta^anroatb^^ 8^^ 


alterationain its government, 1^1 1 do* ‘ ' 
clhmofits infiaeaca^ 118 . 

Church p rope rty , act pawed anihoriaing 
the sale ofi 292. 

Church, reformation in, acttvely set ><ni 
foet^by the presbytasiaxA; 208, 

Garlcei Edwitard»liiaspMQh'm fovodir 
Of pMrcd$ati3wtfe^^ the hot^e 
'Of eMB(mOOSr''l^^'' 

«*Glabmes,^brtgfai\wf this body, S70j 
their views and progress, ib. ; treated 
with by Fairfox; 388; brok^ tip by 
. Cromwell, 298. 

0(fobett, Col., cemoves the king to Hur^t 
Castle, 412. 

Cokai, Sir Edward, prevented feosn:*at- 
Ittidiagtifo Idncfs second pa^ , 

‘ 14; characterise, 33. . . 

Colchester isvfoted' by Falrfkx, ^84 ; 
surrenders 898. « 

Colepepper, Sir J„ named chahoeHen^ of 
the exchequer;- ^t4 ; appdnted to at- 
tend Prince tSuirles into the west, 

' 269. 

Gomm^oe, its rise* te 'England; 6; im^ 
pededby Fraifo^SO; benefit it derived 
feomLavd, 40. ‘ 

Commissioners ftompariiament wait ott 
. the king -at DoVeifi l42; Canterbury^ 
ib.; Theob8ldiii48;5|iBWmiurket» l4\ 
York; 188 ,^^'O(fofi)f 0 dk, 168; Oxford; 
178; scnt^tiS' l^tland, 184 ; wait oil 
the. kingvai 'OQEford, 260; their le-^ 
oeption by the people there, Ib^ ; pro- 
ceed to Eowoastle to receive the king 
lirom the fihots, 816; wait on the king 
at' Newport; 894;‘partiotil8is of the 
confiwenoe; ib: 

CornmisfiOAersilmm tlfe king Ity^ 
rive dxaetioits over the country, 47 j 
(knnmittae ef grievances draw ap.^a 

Commitlae'of^ safely i^potnted, 160; nf 
the two kingdoms habited, 230. 
Cbmmon eounefi pel^t a petition < iir 
fovour of war; ItO ; present a petition 
for the more yiffiim prosecution of 
tlie War, 272';.ipre8ent a petition^ 
against the aimyi 878; refom peraiis- 
stofeto Goring to pass through the 
city with loyalist saceoars, 884.' 
COmfoons, house of; composition of. in>; 
the 14th century, '8 ; wealth of, 
1624» 7; their great advances Jh 
firee<fom unden, James I.y 11 ; tw 
attitude in the first parliaJiien|"^f 
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V C 9 iwleit ,X,'12; vote the customt fuf 
only one year, 13 1 tbeir ait|tade on. 
beiog aasembled, lit Chforles I,, 16 3 
Impeacb theDidpe of Buckiii^baiiirib. 3 
vote poNie ninMiir a lofilcieiit 
which to proeoed* I63 afipoimtooi^ 
Q^'oneie to cKwidiut the imptail^ 
mkmt, 17 ; two of thcAr meMim Mnt 
- toc^thc Tower Uytlid Idbgi tlrtlr 
pi^bjected ioiMoitraiice.hafnt.hy 
hangman, 18 ; character tmd viewtof 
the home, (3rd of Chaa I.> 23; W« 
a conference with the lords as to ifye 
lightaof the snhfeci, 2ii insist upon a 
^reas of grievances. 95 ; draw up^ 
petition of i^hts. ib,; iitehr pneetAf 
^tig 8 in the matter, 27 ; .aiw ^rUddsii 
^by Ae king to meddle in aAdrsof state. 
28*3 present a reoKinstraACa against 
BncklagliamandagaiimtiUegalo^^ 
tiionof tonnage and poundage. 29 ; are 
prorogued, 80 ; proeoediags on being 
m^assembled, si t tbnia xesistanoe 
to. the- king’s kvyb^. tennage. and 
.peundage^. 82 ; tbdrpiMl^n in the es- 
timation of the pabl&:6t ; tiieir eom- 
ppBitian;. 4 th parlfaxneBt.O!f Charles I.; 
78 ; theh- pkoceedtugi^Plaf vote against 
the lords inteifesii^i^.nimiey .iaat- 
ters. 78 ; leftise^befdleir .iO; their 
.attitnde on the opening Of ihe king’s' 
6th parliament, ddr pmcftleaiiy as- 
sume the government, 3 raise 
money in their own naine,ib.; vote an 
. Indemnity to the Soots^ 88;. negotiate 
dm peace with- Scotlfaid,%^lb^) their 
power&f attitude, lb. 3 fteHag of the 
malotity in the 6th pailiament of 
Charles, 9 ^ ; send’Oomiitisskmem htto 
the provinces to r e m ev B t h ecraaiteea, 
fto., from the dmtehea ddfi 
attend in alxidrtiia triid <^Sttae8btdr 
100 ; press on the proeeedlSga lOi 
their j^an Ibr eifrQtli|gthe desfemotlon* 
of the earl, 108; ituttbor of the house- 
being ahouttobebl(ritti^i063 their 
position afrereStndRjlrd’s execn^n, 
109; prorogue tiheioa^ves, 118; send 
a committee to watch the kiDg*s 
movements in Seotland, fl>,; alarm 
of the oppositioh at the kia^s pro- 
ceedings against the covenanters in 
l^tland, 116 1 authorise the ser- 
vants of memTMft to eome armed 
to 4he hoii^* fbr<^thefr proteotidii,' 
126 ; f^ly to the king for a guard. 


129 3 tbeiv proceedings on the de- 
mand being ndeeted, ib. ; steps taken 
by them on account of the impcaoh- 
ment Of the live membera 130 ; con- 
ference with the lords, 181 ; thdr re- 
ception of the king qn his eoming to 
arrest the five members, 182; their 
•ubsei^oent proceedings, 186 ; resolvo 
she kingdom abaU be put in a 
state of defence, 188 « tbeir proceedings 
on the. kihg'a withdrawing from Lon- .. 
don. 189 { send eommSssloners to the 
king respecting the mUitia bill, 142 ; 
prohibit freed^ of discussion, 160 ; 
reject a proposition far disbanding the 
army^ 178t sendoommissionerB to wait 
entbe l^at.OK8ttd, ib.; r^eettbe 
paeiltoaMSnres proposed by the lords, 
196; make a dedaration of their at- 
tadimeat .to the beuse of lerda 366 ; 

' laepese tOi omit from Faiifluc’i com- * 

. mbisiiontheinstiimtion **10 watch over 
the safety of tha king’s person,” 266 i 
their violent measures to isevent the 
king 'from coming to London, 298; 
vote £108,000 on account of the Scots, 

^ 806 ( vote that the army be disbanded. 
816; their reoeptioh of the ddegatu 
from the army, 821 ; their attempts to 
^cbnelliate the army, 828, 888 ; pass a 
resolntfon against any member holding 
a place of {oofft,. 882 ; vote new pro- 
positions to the king, 808; paw a 
resolution to set the king by, 878 : 
paw a resohitioR in fit vour of consti- 
tutianal monarchy and of peaoe, 879 ; 
pass a resolntimt hr fbvour of fresh 
negotiattoiis with tbe king, 882 ; vote 
new propQritloiis to the king, 886 ; 
thefr debate eespeetiiig the. king’s 
'oonoesdons at Kewpmt, 402; vote 
them to be satisfaetoty, 407 ; certain 
. members of, arrested^ Coloiml Pride 
by order of tlle^,a^By, 408; their 
treatment, 409; ftir&er proceedings 
agbinst presbybsrian members; 410; 
wpeti fdl the proceedings inikvoar of 
peaoe, ill; resolve that the king 
shtfL be brought to trial, 414 1 declare 
> bhn guilty of treason, aiid:iln8titate a^, . 
4 snort of commissiem ta try hii|ig^^] 
4Uf' xesOlte to. proceed with t mfe 
trial of theldtti^ botudthMididiitg dH 
reftMal ef Hdub lords to* concur in 1^"' 
ib. 3 dhect an iinrsBliofy;'t6, be taken 
of the coBtmits of aB thn ^a- 
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laees, 417 ; abolish tbo office of king 
in England, 486 ; allow 6001. for tLa 
expenses of the king*8 iuneral, ib. ; 
declare traitors any who declare a 
successor to him, ib. 

Confederation of counties fot Mrying 
on the war, 178. > 

Conyers, Sir j:, appointed goremor of 
the Tower, 142. 

Cook, Colonel £dw., consulted the 
king at Newport, 402. 

Cook, Mr. John, appointed attomoy- 
geiieral to conduct the king’s trial. 417 • 
Cooke, Mr. Secretary, gives, oflbnce to 
the house of commons, 24 ; his speech 
urging subsidies, 25. 

Cornwall, the men their bmray and 
loyalty, 190 ; letter of thanlm ito them 
fK»m the king, ib. (note) { peouUaiity 
in the landed prop^y of, ib. . 
Cottlngton, Lord, his subtlety, 48. 
Cotton, Sir Robert, his spee^ in fhTour 
of a rodreM of public grievances, 12 ; 
summoned to aid the king with his 
councils, 21. 

Council, great, of peers, called at Tozk, 
84. 

Council, privy, of a jpopular chaiTaoter 
formed, 97.^ 

Country gentry are ordered to keep on 
their estates, ; charaoterised, 124 ; 
their ibelings tbwards the presbyterian 
party, ib. ; re^rt to XiOndon to sup- 
port the king, &. 

Court, the, its hi^red of parliament, 85 ; 
its inti^es, ,87'$ its animosity to 
Strafibrd aiid Laud, 41 ; its alarm at* 
tlie prooeediugir of the commons, 88. 
Court, Northeni,^libolisbed, 94. 

Covenant, solemi^league and, drawn np^ 
71 ; its puippr^ ib. ; its imtiiediate ac- 
ceptation, ib .4 to by the par- 

liament of lli^land, 205 i its recep- 
tion in Lon4o||i'^06, 

Credit, publi<vi^i^hi, 91. 

CromKreli, Imoeived with great 

honbi^ byr^ th$i„king at Hampton 
Court, ^348. ' ■ 

Cromwell, Jonu liil effiirts in Ihvoiir of 
the king^ 42K"- 

Cromwell, iwttjirpublio appeap^ 

ance in paiiai&t, 81; i pfreveii^ 
from emflraibg fir ad order k conn- . 
cO,: 61 ; hfal'bar^ menaces, against 
royalty, 94 of his part in the 

work of (^poiPoh^ the earlier stage of 


his politioal career, 150 ; prevents the 
transmission of supplies .to the jdng 
lh>m Cambridge, 157 « rise of his re- 
putation, 181 : his opinion of the par- 
> llamentary and royal cavalry, 188; 
raises troops in the eastern counties, 
his addre^is to his recruits, Jb. ; 
his rigid: di8cip]me« fb. ; hisintimation 
to Falklaiid on oocasioh oi 
the grievance remonstrance, 120 ; 
his endeavours to gain over Lord 
Manchester, .288 ; his attack on 
Lord Manchester in the house of 
commons, 246 ; rising distrust of him 
cm the part of the presbyterianB,-ib. ; 
progressof his influence with the.army, 
247 ; his contempt Ibr the Scots, ib. ; 
his speech in Ikyour of prosecutij!^ th;’ 
war, 255 ; his power over the^troops, 
268 ; qtuellB a mutiny in his own r^ 
ment, 269 ; is continued , in mmmand, 
notwithstanding the self-denying ordi- 
nance, 270 1 defeats the royalists at 
« Islip Bridge and other places, ib. ; Con- 
tinued in cominand, 271; again con- 
tinued in coinnimid, 278 ; disperses tiie 
clubmen, 290 ; continued in command 
Ibr four months^ 292 ; is again con- 
tinued in coihinand,295; tampers with 
Ludlow, 817 : his influence with the 
army, lb. ; encom^es discontent in 
the army, 818; his tamperings with 
Ludlow, 821 ; meets the. advances of 
Whitelodce and other members of the 
commons, 822 ; solicited by the parlia- 
ment to re-est^lish harmony between 
it and the army, ib. ; his solemn denial 
of any concurrence in the removal of 
the king Ihun Holmby, 830 ; allega- 
gatlons against him on thUpart of two 
offioers, ib. ; his protestations of fidelity 
to the oommons, ib.; repairs to the 
oamp at Tlriploe Heath, and openly 
places himself at the head of the army 
party, 881 ; his reasons for keeping 
fair at first with the king, 335 ; his in- 
terview with^ Sir J^hn Berkley at 
Beading, 836 ; eharaoterlzed by sqme 
the army l^ers, 887 ; his machin-' 
ations to create dissensions in the par- 
liament, 842 ; source of his influence 
with the republicans, 846; cirou|; 
stances which involved himindistlhst 
with the army republicans, 847:4 his 
assiduoulintercourse^with the kpgat 
Hampton Court, 848 ; seeks ^Conci - 
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• Uftte tnbfinie, 849 ; nature of his feel- 


ings at this period, lb. ; offers made 
him by the Idng, 350 ; sentiments to^ 
wgrds him on the part of the anny» 
851 : difficulties of his position in Oet;^ 
1647, 850; discovers a letter' 

Charles to the queen, explaJni^;'his 
ri^l intentions, ib. ; denounced by Ul- 
bome, 851.; prci|6ct to assassinate him, 
852; his satisfaction at the king’6 
escaping from Hampton Court, 864 ; 
his energetic proceedings toward the 
insurrectionary troops at Ware, 865 ; 
his subsequent reception in the house 
of commons, 866 ; his speech against 
the Idng, 872 ; endeavours to xecon- 
^ die the contending parties in parlin- 
nrilit, 875 ; is close pressed by Dudlow, 
ff76^ suppresses a royidist insurrection 
\ in I.iOndon, 877 ; seeks to conciliate 
..the dtizens of London, 879 ; proceeds 
to head-quarters to take decisive mea- 
sures against parliament, ib.; is de- 
feated in his immediate ol^ect by Fair- 
fax, ib. ; his conversation with Ludlow, 
on his position, 880 ; has an interview 
with some presbyteriad ministers, ib. ; 
takes Pembroke castle, 380, and 
marches against the Scots, ib.; de- 
feats them at and Warrington, 
890; is denounced in a pamphlet by 
Major Huntingdon, 891 ; enters Scot- 
land, 898 ; has an interriew with Ar- 
gyle, S99 ; concludes a treaty with 
the Scottisli royalists, ib. ; is received 
at Edinburgh in triumph, ib. ; returns 
to En^and, ib. ; resumes his seat in 
the house of commons, 411 ; his 
speech op the motion fer bringing the 
king to*trlaI, 415 ; bis excitement on 
the king’s approaching to take his 
trial, 418 ; resists Coloiiel Down’s in- 
terposition in favour of Charles, 425 ; 
his conduct on occasion of signing the 
king’s sentence, 489, and on that of 
signing the warrant for his execution, 
431 ; visits die hodji; of the king in his 
coffin, 435.' 

Cropredy Bridge, battle of, 284. 

Crown lands, sale of, by Elizabeth, 7. 

^^ALitiER, Colonel, mntiny ofhis regiment, 
\268. 

Dmnel, Sir John, his case, and tliat of 
bis colleagues, 19. 

Davenant, Sir William, his attempt to 
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induce the king to accept the offer oC 
parliament, 808. . 

Delinquents, public, denounced by tbs 
commons, 88. 

Denbigh, I.ord,and other commissioners 
from parliammt wait on the king 
at Oxford, 251 ; resigns his commis- 
, Sion, 267; waits on the king, with 
other parliamentary commissioners, at 
Carisbrook, 371. 

Devizes taken by ihe parliamentarians, 
290. 

Devon and Coinwall, people of, form » 
treaty of mutual neutrality, 178. 
Devonshire, Dcike of, anecdote of his 
daughter, on her conversion to Roman- 
Catholicism, 54. 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, supports a mo- 
tion fer peace, 887. 

Digby, his speech against the bill of aU 
tahider of Strafford condemned by the * 
■ house of commons, 109 ; his share in 
the impeachment of lord Kimbolton 
and the five members, 180 ; his en- 
mity to l^lnce Rupert, 287 ; defeated 
. ' by ^e parliamentarians at Sherbomes, 
289. 

Digges, Sir Dudley, sent to the Tower by 
. the king, 17 ; released, ib. ; his speech 
on the occaskm of the king’s forbid- 
ding the house to meddle in affairs of 
state,. 28. 

** Directions for public worship,” substi- 
tuted for the Anglican liturgy, 259. 
Dissent, its progress, 60, 61, 803. 

Divines, assembly of, convoked, 184. 
Dorchester surrenders to the royal 
troops, 191. 

Douglas, Marquis of, declares for ths 
Idbg, 288. 

Downs, Col., his attempt in favour of 
the king, 426. 

Ecclesiastics, biU introduced to ex- 
clude them from civil fhnetions, .95; 
different views respecting the measure 
06. 

Edgehill, hatrie of, 165. 

EUSr published, 422. 

EUzaheth, Brincess, her ii^rvicw with 
her fhtber at Maidenhead, 835 « her 
• ' last interview with her^ikther, 429. 
Eliotr Sir John, sent ta the Tower by 
the king,. 17 ; released, ib. ; his speech 
against Buckingham, 24 ; his speech 
on the king’s forbidding the commons 
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:v 4» middle k 97 ; pro- 1 Ewers, Colonel, appcdnted; of 


^^Qses A ne¥v^ leipos^vfcapsiiee ageinet ton- 
nage and pounda^ 99 i Ua death, 99. 

ElfaAb^, Qnaen, her pottej’ with >efer- 
enee to thd nojbllily, 9 1 her reaiftanfie 
to the prin^^ of civil libertf* 11; 

. asserts h«r anpremac/ oc^ " the 
.church, 49, • . \ 

Elsynge, Ife., reidgna hla odkie; of 
clerk to the house of commons; 417. ' 

England, the crisis in which she In 
1648, 216. 

Episcopacy, petition ftom London Ibr 
the abolitianoi; 95. 

Essex, inhaUtants of, present npatltlon 
in favour of the king, 980;. ; 

Essex, Earl ofl sent with an^ W 
against the Scottish hMNi(gen4|,*'74t 
withdraws from the oonft in diagnst, 
76 ; isappointedcaptidnPipBnenllwiia 
of Trent,. 119; gnaate iSsn lioiiia of 
commons a guai^' 115; appointed 
generalissimo of ' the, pfldlamentary 
ibrces, 160; piahilies oat of London 
at the head of the army, 169 ; defeats 
the royaliat aimy at Edj^ill, 165 ; be- 
sieges Beading, 1.80 ; innate anti- 
pathy to the war, 181 ; deoUne of 
his influence, lb. i circumstances which 
retained him hi iominand, 182 ; diffi- 
onltieB diis poi^ii, lb; ; rejects pro- 
posals to op4i g^tiations with the 
king, 197 ; rdisfes Gloucester, 202 ; 
defeats tile Idii^ at Newbury, 203; 
enters London ^ triumph, 205 ;• ten- 
ders his resignapm; 206 ; withdraws 
it, 207 ; receiye^a message from the 
parliament at Qlibrd, 297 ; 'returns 
it, ib. }' receives.# second letter, and 
replies to it, if. ;l^eges Oxford, 231 ; 
refhses to olier'ifhe order of parlia- 
ment to resi|n & command in the 
.West to Waller;(A83 ; his successes in 
tie west, 2 #t ifietreats into Corn- 
wall, 939; dltk^tlea of his posi- 
tiohi ih. ; rec^!)^^ paclfio letterfrom 
the kiS|g,9404^iuil a letter from.some 
of the royafu 4#ds, 241 rcjfects 
their . ov^urdSf ib^ sails from EoWey 
to Plymantid ?an4 ^onoe writes to 
n ambaHkiof his disas- 
ters, 243 ; ll^ie^^^rltament, ib.; 
bis resignatiA 2^ ; his death, 334. 

EvelyOrBIr ddm pIMaiined a traitor 
by the king, 

Everard, John^ 1ilB:J|epo8itiOtt pgainst 
the army, 37t. - 

v' • ■ ■ ' -y". • 


tim laic of Wight, 40L ' > 

Ecjufax, Sir Thomas, his early a^ar- 
. . nnee in the cause of Hherty, 158 1 hit 
.‘ iMtficd cemduot at Hayworth 

hiili snooesMi^^ in the north, lil; 

' ' dgl#Mfi9;Atiie9tha Moor, 190;/ap- 

■ pCtiited gcMremor HuH, 194; 'de- 

■ itafs the zWaUsta at Naatwich dad 
Bdby, 229.; appointed generalissimo 
Of ^e parliamentary flimy, 2644 
tidtts np his head-quarters at Wind- 
sor, 968; formation of Jiisarmy, t,b.; 
fnteats Oxlbrd, 271 ; defeats the king 
nt^B^asd^, 274; invests Bri.sto1,*284 ; 
ddfeati Ljml Hoptoa at Torriiurtour) 
296; Mdwndcs Newbury, 300; &et8 
the king at Nottingham, 316 ; declineL 
of his induenM. with the army, 926; 
calls a gehardl" council of ofecer^ila; 
Ids anger at the removal of the king 

r from .Hohhtiy,'"928 ; waits on^ ihe 
s king at Chfeiaraley, 829; addreoess 
a ' threatening fetter to the d|ty 
of Lcmdoir, .. 8g8;' 9#)oint8 eomnm- 
^ sioners to treat Mtili parliament, ib. ; 
intexposca to procure the king an in- 
terriew with n!a children. 335 ; his re- 
ception of the dt^anthoritles, 844; 
appeases the mutinous troops at Ware, 
865; hU'rcoeption of Sir John Berk- 
ley, atWm#or, 868; resists Crom- 
weirs prefect of marching the army 
on London, 97.9 ; beats the royalists , 
' at Maidstone, 889; obtains mossession 
ci Colchester, 398 ; reception of mem- 
bers of the commons on occasion of 
Col. Pride’s proceedings, 409 ; with- 
draws from the high court df commis- 
aion, 41G. 

Fairfax, Lady, her interruption of the 
proceedings onthekLng’strial, 423,424. 
Falkland, Lord, bis early devotion to 
literature, 5G; .Ids interposition on 
behalf of Straflbid, 89 ; characterized, 
123; appointodMcretdtyofstate, 124; 
characterized, 204 ; his deatli, 205. • 
Felton, John, assassinates the Duke of 
Buckingham. 30; his execution, ib.; 
copy of the paper found in his haW 
Appendix ii. 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, his Cowardzce 4 at 
Bristol, 191. . ^ i 

Finch, Lord Keeper, his insultingtiraat- 
ment of Prynne, G4; impeach^ 20; 
is permitted to escape, 91. 
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pailiamaitavy. mulMea, 881 
Fttrqits, royal, 110401 ^ exteudad, 47. 
ITorteBone, Sir FalthfVil. goes oyer to the 
rop4 afiny at EdgehiU, 166. 

France, amlmsador from, refkisef to in- 
terfere in the king's favour,' 480;. ' 

Hjree inquiry, its progress, 8, 86^/ ^ 

daxsB, p(q?nlar,!proSdblte^ 

Gascoigne, SfrBmxnrO, ecMdpnni^by 
Fair^ to be8liot,bat i«|Bto«te^ 888. 
IGeiroan tiw^ levied by 9i«^ 

Giles, Dr., sent by tbe king to 
deo, 188. 

Glamorgan, Lord, ciharaetetlsei; 884 « 
confidence reposed in;.idm the 
king, ib. ; hla negottaticns nith the 
Igidi Bomancathdics, to. t iaairested, 

• 986 ; on his release, oontinnes his ne- 
gothktlonB, 807. . 

Gloucester l^eged by the king.. 9 po. 
Goodman, Bev. Mr., a* fioman-caiholib 
priest, pardoned l^ iiin house of com- 
sums, 92. . 

Goodwin, Bev. MT;, offers his services' to 
the king, 438. . ; 

Goring^ Lord, dishes the plot of the 
army to Lord liebljrord; 99; declares 
for tlieking,161 ; defeated atLangport, 
280 ; heads furoyatiet . rising in Kent, 
301; assembles a royahit anny oit. 
Blackhcaih, 388; rctito^ Into Essex, 
.884. 

Gourney JiOrd Mayor, impeached and dis- 
missed his offlee by ttas commons, 166. 
Great seal, transmitted by the lord 
chancellor to the king at York, 152 ; 
replaced by the commons, 192 ; a new 
one made, 486. , 

Grenville,* Mr., fined for speaking ill of 
Lord Suffolk, 48, (notc.> 

Grey of Wdl-k, Lord, refhsing to set as 
commissioner from the parhament of 
Scotland, is sent to the Tower, 194. 
Grievances, report on, presented by the 
Presbyterians, 113; debate on, 119. 
Gimstone, ]i|g}or, his attack on Crom- 
well in the commons, 830. 

Hackeb. Col., signs the king’s death 
warrant, 431. 

'Mnll> Bishop, his treatise on the divine 
•; right of bishops, 64. 

Hamilton, Marquis of, opens negotiations 
'^th the*political leaders, 97 ; affair 
tlntween him and the king at Edin- 
boigbt 118 ; is created duke, 114 ; sent 


■m 

by the ktng to prevent a union 
tweentheparliamentc of Scotland and 
Englanfi* 819; released from prim, 
819 : regains the king’s favour, to. ; 
hit exertions tor the )^g. lb.; leads 
a royoHft army against the parlia- 
mentary torces, 387 ; is defeated, 390 ; 
retreats into Wales, to. ; surrenders to 
Lambert. 801. 

Barnmond, Col., ai^nted governor of 
the Isle of Wight, 868 ; his interview 
with Berkley and Ashburnham, 360 ; 
waits on the king at Uchfield, 361 ; 
escorts him to Carisbrook Castle, 869 ; 
reports his arrival to parliament, 864 ; 

- hie angry interview with the king. 

870; drived of his command. 401. 
Hampden, John, prevented from emi- 
grating by an order in council, 61. 
(toaracterised, ib. ; rcfhscs to pay ship 
money, ib. ; brings the question before* 
the Judges, ib.; loses the trial, 67, 
his popularity, to. ; his views with re- 
ference to ei^seopacy, 97 ; moves that 
the remonstrance on grievances be 
presented, 121; impeached by the 
V king, 139; wemnded in a skirmish, 
188 ; his death, 189 ; remarks upon, ib. 
Harrison, Msjor, escorts the king t(» 
Windsor, 413 ; his oonyeinatlOn 011 the 
way with Charles, to. 

Baslerig, Sir A., prevented from emi- 
grating by an order of council, 61; 
moves the bill of attainder against 
StratR>rd, 102; impeached by the 
king. 129. 

Henderson, Alex,, draws up the solemn 
league and covenant, 71 ; his contro- 
i versy with the king, 807. 

I Hcnrietta'Maria, Queen, her marriage, 
4; her feelings towards Ptogland, 87 ; 
her ascendancy over her Irasbtmd, ib. ; 
characterized, ib. ; her tovourites, 88 ; 
her animosity toStrafford and Laud,41; 
her conferences with the discontented 
officers, 98; returns from the cohtinent 
with supplies, 176 ; her narfow escape 
at Burlington, 176 ; takes, bp her re- 
sidence at York, ib.; entors into ne- 
gotiations with seme; phrliamenatry 
leaders, 177; impeach^ by toe com- 
mons, 184 ; joins the jdng at Oxtord, 
192; proceeds to 981; em- 

barks at Falmonth tor Franec. 389; 
solicits permission ..to visit her hus- 
band, 422. 

Henry Ylll., his policy with referonot 
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to the mobility, 3» 7 1 bie peneeating 
ebaracter, 8. 

Bertibrd, Marquis of, his disgust witib 
the court, 190. 

Herbert, Sir Edward, attomey-|^neraI, 
impeaclies Lord Kimboltqu, Hampden, 
and others, 129. 

Herbert, Mr., his conversatioii with 
the king previous to his removal, to 
'Vyindsor, 412; instructions given' him 
by the king after his sentence, 42$ ; 
his last offices for the king, 481. 

Heyworth Moor, meeting at, called ^ 
the king, 154. 

High court of commission, institute for 
the trial of the king, 415 ; its prriimi* 
nary meetings, 410 ; opens its pro- 
ceedings, 419 ; votes the king% con- 
demnation, 423. 

High commission, ecclesiastical court of, 

• abolished, 94. 

Ilolbome, Mr., acts as counsel to 
Hampden, in the ship-money case. 06 ; 
opposes the bill of attainder against 
Strafford, 102. 

Holland, ambassadors ftom, interpose in 
favour of the king, 480, and Appendix. 

Holland, Lord, his anxiety respecting 
the king’s intrigues with the array, 
113; deprived of his office at court, 
152 ; his attempts to regain the king’s 
favour, 218; returns to Lofidon, 222 ; 
rises in favour of the king, 384; taken 
prisoner by the, parliament, 386. 

Holies, Denzil,.chfuracterized, 22 his in- 
terview with,th^ king respecting Straf- 
ford, 106 ; attehipts to save the earl, 
107 ; impeadied by theking; 129 ; his 
triumphant reffim to the parliament, 
137 ; his inteijyiew with the king at 
Oxford, 251 ; ’proposes strict mea- 
sures against the discontented sol- 
^ diery, 328. 

J^epthn, Lord, characterized, 191; ac- 
4^ts the commisdon of commander of 
the. king's fbrccs in the west. 296 ; 

. dijSiieulties ofhfii i^tion, ib. ; defeated 
- by j^alrl^ 4 Toirlngton, ib. ; retires 
to Liang’S End and thence to 
SdUy. 891^1. S 

34^ Tower by 

^ ibekihg, SlVap^nMra governor of 
. ; HUlL UF8f deliver it up to 

V . W i f fi arr^ysted by parliament, 

• . liSi ira txTnn<^>exeoution, 259. 

' HotlMum,"dk)fafij^ni^xecutctl. 259. 

'^ouj^ol^r^^, eiicpenscs of, their in- 


crease under James I. and Charles t,, 
44 [note]. ' ' ' • 

Howard, Lord, arrest^ by fStrafford, 8S. 

Hudson, Dr., accompanies the king in 
Idi flight from Oxford, 800. 

Half,:|iummoned by the king, 162. 

Colonel, his reflisal to write the 
king’s death warrant, 431. , 

Huntingdont' Ha)or, dtoounees Crofli- 
well. 801. \ 

Hyde, Edward, his dissatisfoetion at the 
]^g*8 dissolving his 4th parliament, '* 
80; characterized, 123; enters the 
king’s council, 124 ; preparea an 
answer to the general remonstrance 
127 ; draws up replies to the paiiia- 
mentary publications, 149 ; joins the 
king at York, 152 ; opposes the kite’s 
proposal to annul the parliament ftt 
Westminster, 223 ; appointed to attend 
prince'Gharles into the West, 209. 

iMPRF.ssMEn'F, liousc Of commons pass a 
resolution against, 122. . f 

Inchiquin, Lord, goes over to the king, 
378. 1 

Independents, sect of, their rise and perse-^ 
cution, OO.u 

Independents; party of, their rise, 213; 
their principles, ib. ; ||ieir triumphant 
position after the battle of Marston 
Moor, 287 ; their progress, 264 ; 
their arrangements for securing the 
army, ib. their anxiety to get the 
king ftom out of the hands of the 
Scots, 308 ; eminent men enrolled 
beneath their banners, ib.; their at- 
tempts to excite the people against 
the Scots, 805; their indignation at 
the Scottish demands, 810 ; temporary 
decline of their influence, 317; their 
efforts to relieve their position, 348 ; 
gain over some of the presbyterlOu 
mcmbei’s, ib. ; their restoration to 
power, 344; difficulties of their poai-^ 
tion, 355 ; their l^ers meet and re«" 
solve uimn strong measup^ against the 
Presbyterians, 408. 

Industry, its progress under Chas. I., 86.' .. 

Infanta of Spain, mention of her pro- 
jected marriage with Charles I., 4. 

Ingoldsby, Col., compelled by Cromweiy' 
and others to sign the king's sentence' 
430. 

Innovation, political and religions. Its 
marked advance towards the end Of 
l'643, 214. 
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rreland, its progress pnder Strafford, 40 ; 
Dreaking out dL the Koman-catholio 
insurrection, ItT; its progress, 220. 

Ireland, parlifimentof, votes subsidies to 
the king, 81. ^ 

Irish Roman catholics, treat/ between 
them and the king discoverodi 298; 
conditions of the treat/, ib» 

Irish Roman catholic insurgents, their 
negotiations with the king, 220 ; make 
a truce with him, 222 ; the hostility of 
the people of England towards them, 
ib.; enlist in the king's arm/, 223; 
women found among them, ib. 

'•^sh ro/alists in England, rigours ezer<< 
(Used towards them by the parliament, 
292. 

Ir^bn, H., characterized, 318 ; keeps on 
*tdins with the king, 335 ; his assiduous 
intercourse with the king at Hampton 
Court, 348 ; is offered by the king the 
government of Ireland, 850 ; his 
speech against the king, 872. 

Ireton, Mr3.,recoiyed with great honoiu: 
by the king at lUimpton Court, 848. 

islip Bridge, battle of, 270. 

James I., his policy characterized, 2, 3 ; 
his resistance to civil liberty, 10 ; his 
policy with inference to the church, 
50.' 

Jermyn, Henry, his intrigues with the 
discontented olllcers, 98. 

Jenkins, Mr. Justice, his dealings with 
Lilbume in the Tower, 350. 

Jewels, crown, sold by the queen, 166. 

Joyce, ^met, removes the king from 
Holmby, 825 ; vindicates himself to 
Fairfax^ 829. 

Judges, their subserviency to the court, 
17, 19, 47 a declare Strafford guilty of 
high treai^, 106. ^ 

Juries, their .subserviency under Henry 
yill. and his immediate successors. 

Juxon, Bishop of London, appointed high 
treasurer, 41 ; advises the king to save 
Strafford, 197 ; attends the king after 
his sentence, 428 ; and previous to his 
execution, 431 etseq, 

.R:ent, petition from, in favour of the 
king and church, 149 ; royalist move-* 
'ments in, 881. 

KUkenny, insurrectionary council of, 221. 

K ^hgrew, Sir H., his answer to the pro- 
p0ii4 for raising money among the 


members of parliament to carry, on 
the war, 156. 

Kilsyth, battle of, 283. 

Kingston, attempt upon, by tbe royalists, 
138. 

Kimbolton, Lord, impeached, 129. 

Kirton, Mr., takes part in the debate on 
the king's forbidding the house to 
meddle In affairs of state, 28. 


Lambert, John, characterized, 318, 

Langdale M., surprises Berwick, 381 ; de- 
feated by Cromwell, 890. 

Langhom, Major-Gen., raises Uie king’s 
standard in Wales, 877. 

Lansdowne, battle of, 190. 

Laud, appointed bishop of London, 30 ; 
characterized, 39 ; his administration, 
40 ; his moderation towards the ca- 
tholics, 48; is offered a cardinal's hat,, 
ib. ; his efforts in favour of the church. ’ 
51 ; impeached, 90 ; his interview with 
Strafford on the earl's way to the 
scaffold, 108 ; executed. 258. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, his offers to the king 
at Newcastle, 315; proposes a mode of 
escape to the king, 858 ; enters into a 
treaty with the iUng in the Isle of 
Wigljt, 869. 

Legge, Col. W., deprived of the governor- 
ship of Oxford by the king, 285 ; ac- 
companies the king in his flight from 
Hampton Court, 359. 

Leicester taken by the king, 272. 

Leighton, A., his condemnation voted by 
the commons illegal, 92; his tri- 
umphant return tor London, 93. 

Levellers, described, 846. 

Leven, Lesley, Earl of, his reception of 
the king at Kelham, 801. 

Liberty, civil, its progress in England in 
the centuries immediately preceding 
Charles* I., 5, 7, 8 ; circumstances 
which hail previously retarded its 
assertion, 9 ; its progress in the fln(t 
half of the seventeenth century, 60 ; 
circumstances promoting its progress, 


57, 61. 

Liberty, religious, its connexion with 
civil liberty, 9. / ' ' 

Lilburne, John, execution of^tito sen- 
tence, 65; his condenmamn; Voted 
by the commons illegal, {fvt bis tri- 


umphant return to ] 
indomitable charatt^, 
opinion of Cromw< 
zi 


Ibn,' 98; hli 
•s'; his 




pipfUslMfl to Cromwell. OH distmating 
hla intentions, 348; is risited by 
Cromwell, 849 ; encourages, tlie muti- 
, tinoas trpops at Ware,^ 305. 
iLilbume, Itobert, mutinous conduct of 
i his regiment at Ware, 865. 

I^illy, Wm., . consulted by the ]^, 8^. 
Lindsey, Earl of, mortally wouindM. 166. 
Lindsey, General, recalled to def^d 
I Scotland against the royalists, 283. 

t isle. Sir George, shot at Colchester, 838. 

iterature, progress of the taste 
i England, 66. ^ 

Littleton, Lordrchancellor, sendjl, 
great seal to the king, and 
, majesty at York. 152. ' 

Liturgy, Anglican, attempt tp ii^^j^ttSC)^ ' 
I it into Scotland, 68 ; ab61ith^c'33ii. ^ 
Uresey, Sir Id., defeats tlie j^ji^t 
i forces near Xondon,88.i,^ - * v 
Loan on the king'a oti^'a^uniorder^ 

' to be rai^d, 18 ; ita' fkiluK, 14 ; an(K 
ther ordered, 18 ; resisted by the 
pie, 19. ^ 

lords, house of, ^frfhse. to. sanctioir a 
vote of the o^mmons respecting #h'e 
cnstoins^dirti^ I8j ^mlt Lord Brls* 
tol*8 claim to.,. hijiTscat, 16 ; . address 
the king not to $ssolve, parliament, 

1 8 ; have a confet^nce with the com>* 
mons on the rights of the subleet, 

25 ; urge the, commons to modify 
their views, io. ;'>t|heir conduct with 
reference to thi^ petition of right, 

26 ; advocate th% views of the king 
on the opening ;of his fourth par- 
liament, 79 ; the bill for ex- 


: eluding the bishc^t, parliament, 
95; Imve the, imepen sectaries 
to their bar reprove them, 96 ; 
, send oommisslOn'lrs to Scotland to 
watch the kingfs movements, 1 12; con- 
tention with the e^mons on the sn^ 
jeclj of the bisjhop^ 126 ; menaced in 
popnlar petition, 141 ; impeach some 
of ttmir colleagues ibr absenting them- 
selves ftom ii^use, 152; adopt 
; pencefhl meast^s,fl94 ; several raem- 
. bers of, join thn ki^ at Oxford, 197 ; 
I reject the self-Mjf^ ordinance, 259; 
' complain to tm oi^cr house of the 

j injurious lanjr-^"^ 

266; pass a 
Scots, 809 ; res^vp 
: to Oatlands, dUif 
by, 378; 


) np^Jo^ards thefn^J 
e tnanksejb the 


I 



invii^t 
toiiettiiiiEfeg 

■* ■ - 


king in London, 386 ; refhse their con- 
currence in the ordij^ance fbr tryipg 
the king, 415 ; abollRed, 436. 

London, citizens of, riotous proceedings 
on occasion of the war urith Soot* 
leildi .82 ; present a petition against 
episcbpacy, 95 ; manifestations of, in 
support of parliament, 125 ; their rpL 
oeptlpri df .>he king after the arrest df 
the five members^ 183 ; present a petir 
* tion for redress, of grievances, 137 ; 

puSlio meeting of, after tho battle of 
' Reading, 1 66 ; their energy in defence 
of parliament, . 194 : royalist negotia- 
tions with, 225; their feelings toward* 
»the parliament, 382; royalist movement - 
of, 338 ; loyalist declaration of, in fa- 
vour of the king, 842; give way ^ 
the independents,,343l tb^rsympai^y 
with the king on Ids trial, 421 etwq. 
Londoiftcomindn council of, send a d^ 
putaiibn to' the king in favour of', 
peace, 171. 

LondoUf corporation of, called upon by 
the king to furnbM tprenty vessels^fof 
' liis^endce. 19; thetr {eply, ib.'; pre- 
'^sent a pjj^tion for tbe'callingof a par- 
I liamem^ 84 ; invite the commons to a, 
bmu1urt>226. . 

Itoddon', womdn of, present a petition in 
. favour of peace, whioff gives rise to a 
riot, 196-L , 

Love, Rev. Mr., his fanatic oration at 
, Uxbridge, 261. 

Lovelace, Earl of, opens a correspond- 
ence with the independents, 217. 
Lo4<rden, Earl of, his conferen;^ with' 

’ Whitelocke and Maynard, 248; his 
intimation to the king respecting the 
covenant, 309. 

Luca?, Sir Charles, raises troops for the 
king, 881 ; is shot at Coh^ester, 898. 
LudloWi^JiEdwanl, characterized, 817; 
tampmed .with by Cromwell, ib.; Us 
conversation with OtoUwell, as to 
position of the latter, 880 ; endeavomi: 
to put the onpy in^inoti^^ against th4. " 
pinlfament, 898. « 

JUanllbrd, Btr T., apj^ptod governor 
the Tower, 127; distpissed theofliceb 
129 ; makes an attempt upon Eing- 
■ - It^l88. 

MAecmmi^ Lc^, executed, 25 9i 
Mainwaring, t>r., promoted, 30^ 
Manchester, oi; rise of his 
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